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CHAPTER XLII, 

BATTLES OP PLAT.ffiA AND MYKALE.—PINAL EEPULSE 

QP THE PEKSIANS, 


Though the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all 
hope _ from farther maritime attack of Greece, they still 
anticipated success by land from the ensuing 
campaign of Mardonius. Their fleet, after 5^® 
having conveyed the monarch hims'elf with his S ’ 
accompanying land-force across the Hellespont, 
retired to wmter at HymS and Samos; in the winters at 
latter of which places large rewards were ^^,”"^’,-"^'. 
bestowed upon Theomestor and Phylakns, two 
toamian captains who had distinguished them- at 
selves in the late engagement. Theomestor ^*^*^^* 
was even nominated despot of Samos under Persian pro- 
^ection. Early in the spring they were reassembled—to 
the 400 sail, but without the Phmnicians—at 

the paval station of Samos, intending however onlv to 
maintain a watchM guard over Ionia, and hardly rap- 

them ? Greek fleet would venture to atta^ 

tn ^ couduct of that fleet was such As 

to justify such belief in its enemies. Assembled at .<Egina 
Im the spring, to the number of 110 ships, under the Spa^n 


^ Herodot. viii. 85. 
VOL. V. 
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king Leotychid^s, it advanced as far as Delos, but not 
B.o. 479. farther eastward: nor could all the persuasions 
The Greek of Chian and other Ionian envoys, despatched 
Wes the" Spartan authorities and to the fleet, 

spring at and promising to revolt from Persia as soon as 
.Egina. Grecian fleet should appear, prevail upon 

Deotychides to hazard any aggressive enterprise. Ionia 
and the eastern waters of the JEgean had now been 
for fifteen years completely under the Persians, and so 
little visited by the Greeks, that a voyage thither appeared 
especially to the maritime inexperience of a Spartan king, 
like going to the Pillars of Herakles: i not less venture¬ 
some than the same voyage appeared, fifty-two years after¬ 
wards, to the Lacedaemonian admiral Alkidas, when he 
first hazarded his fleet*amidst the preserved waters of the 
Athenian empire. 

Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of 


Xerxes had produced less disaffection among his subjects 
and allies than might have been anticipated Alexander 
Idng of Macedon, the Thessalian Aleuad 8 e ,2 and the Boeo¬ 
tian leaders, still remained in hearty co-operation with 
Mardonius: nor were there any, except the Phokians, 
whose fidelity to him appeared questionable, among all 
the Greeks northwest of the boundaries of Attifca and 
Megaris. It was only in the Ohalkidic peninsula, that any 
actual revolt occurred. Potidsea, situated on the Isthmus 
of Pall^ne, as well as the neighbouring towns in the long 


* Herodot. viii. 131,132: compare 
Thucyd, iii. 29-32. 

Herodotiia says, that the Chian 
envoys had great difficulty in in¬ 
ducing LeotichidSs to proceed even 
as far as Delos— t 6 yfip TcpoocDTspto 
itSv Yj'i TOiari oiixs 

Td>v 7 _d>pu>v soocri gfxusipoioi, axpa- 
tiTji; Ts Tidvia TiXsa sSoxee eivai* ttjv 
B e Sotiaov IziarT^axo 665'^ xal 'Hpa- 
xXsac OTrfkaci Tcov dTcijrstv. 

This last expression of Herodotus 
has been erroneously interpreted 
hy some of the commentators as 
if it were a measure of the geo¬ 
graphical ignorance, either of He¬ 
rodotus himself, or of those whom 
he is ■ describing. In my judgement, 


no inferences of this kind ought 
to he founded upon it: it marks 
fear of an, enemy’s country which 
they had not been accustomed to 
visit, and where they could not 
calculate the risk beforehand— 
rather than any serious compari¬ 
son between one distance and an¬ 
other. Speaking of our forefathers, 
such of them as were little used 
to the sea, we might say—vo¬ 
yage to Bordeaux or Dishon seem¬ 
ed to them as distant as a voyage 
to thelndies,”—hy which we should 
merely affirm something as to their 
state of feeling, not as to their 
geographical knowledge. 

» Herodot. ix, 1, 2, 67j viii. 130, 
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tongue of Pallene, declared themselves independent: and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by General 
the semi-Grecian tribe of Bottiseans, was on the adherence 
point of following their example. The Persian Sfed^sing 
general Artabazus, on his return from escorting Greeks to 
Xerxes to the Hellespont, undertook the re- 
duction of these towns, and succeeded perfectly Potidfea— 
with Olynthus. He took the town, slew all the JiJsieged in 
inhabitants, and handed it over to a fresh popu- Tain by Ar- 
lation, consisting of Chalkidic Greeks under 
Kritobulus of Toron^. It was in this manner that Olyn¬ 
thus, afterwards a city of so much consequence and inter¬ 
est, first became Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus 
was not equally successful in the siege of Petidsea, the 
defence of which was aided by citizens from the other 
towns in PallenS. A plot which he concerted with Timo- 
xenus, commander of theSkionsean auxiliaries in the town, 
became accidentally disclosed: a considerable body of his 
troops perished while attempting to pass at low tide 
under the walls of the city, which were built across the 
entire breadth of the narrow isthmus joining the Palle- 
nsean peninsula to the mainland: and after three months 
of blockade, he was forced to renounce the enterprise, 
withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in Thessaly. i 
Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the 
spring campaign, thought it advisable to consult ' . 

the Grecian oracles, especially those within the after win- 
limits of Boeotia and Phokis. He sent aKarian 
named Mys, familiar with the Greek as well as resumea^^ 
the Karian language, to consult Trophonius at 
Lebadeia, Amphiaraus and the Ismenian Apollo in 
at Thebes, Apollo at Mount Ptoon near Akrse- 
phise, and Apollo at the Phokian Abse. This suit^tTo 
step was probably intended as a sort of osten- 
tatious respect towards the religious feelings’of 
allies upon whom he was now very much dependent. But 
neither the questions put, nor the answers given, were 
made public. The only remarkable fact which Herodotus 
had heard, was, that the priests of the Ptdian Apollo deli¬ 
vered his answer in KTarian, or at least in a language 
intelligible to no person present except the Karian Mys 
himself. 2 It appears however that at this period, when 

* Herodot, viii. 128, 129. * Herodot.Tiii.l34,185;Rausania8, ix. 24, 
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Mardonius was seeking to sti*engtlien kimself by oracles 
and laying bis plans for establisbing a separate peace and 
alliance with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some 
persons in his interest circulated predictions, that the day 
was approaching when the Persians and the Athenians 
jointly would expel the Dorians from Peloponnesus. i The 
way was thus paved for him to send anr envoy to Athens— 
Mardonius ^^^xa^ider king of Macedon; who was instructed 

sends Alex- to make the most seductive offers _ -to promise 

moedonto reparation of all the damage done in Attica, 
Athens, to as well as the active future friendship of the, 
m?st hot King—and to hold out to the Athen- 

jiourabie laiis a large acquisition ot new territorv as the 

p/a“e.“^ consent to form with iim an 

2 The Macedonian 

prince gidded warm expressions of his own interest in 
the welfare of the Athenians, recommending them as a 
sincere friend to embrace propositions so advantageous 
as well as sb hoUourahle': especially as the Persian 
power must in the end prove too much for them, and 
At^ca lay exposed to Mardonius Und his G'recian allies, 
without being covered by any cominoU defence as Pelo¬ 
ponnesus was protected by its IsthmUs.^ ^ ^ 

This offer, despatched in the spring, fauud the Athen- 
lans re-estahlished wholly or partially ik their 
cuty. A simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, 
it despatched by Xerxes from Thermopylae the year be- 


i Heroclot.viii.l 4 l. Aaiis8ai|ji6vioi 
6e, . . . dva’(Av'j^o9svt£? tu>v Xcyicov, 
co< c^sac^psov ecxTi xoioi aXlGtov 
Ao>piEucn exTciTCTsiv ex XleXoTcowj^aou 
Otto ^Mt^Scov xe xal ’AOTjvaitov, xocpxa 
xe B&iaav p.ri 61x0X07^^00&i x^ Ilepo^ 
’A 07 ]vaioi, &c. ^ * 

Such oracles must havs been 
generated by the hopes of the 
wedfmwg party in Greece at this 
particular moment; there is no 

other point of time to which 
they could he at all adapted— 
no other, in which expulsion of 
all the Dorians from Peloponnesus, 
by united Persians and Athenians, 
could be even dreamt of. The 
Xiacedainionians ato indeed' said 


her<S «td c’&tl toi^ind the prophe¬ 
cies,”-i—as if these latter were old, 
and not now produced for the first 
time. But we must recollect that 
a fabricator of prophecies, such as 
Onomdhritus, v^-ohld in all proha-'? 
hility at onOe eirCiilate them as 
old ; that is, as forming part of 
some old collection like that of 
Bakis or Musseus. And Herodotus 
doubtless himself believed them to 
he old, so that he would naturally 
gm credit to the Daced«mouiaas ' 
for the same knowledge, and 8u|>v?, 
pose them to he alarmed by . 

ing these prophecies to, mtaaA#' 4 CM'' 
a Herodot. ix.''7.' ■' ' 

^' Herodot. m -./< 
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w 

fore, miglit perliaps have gone far to detach them from 
the cause of Hellas: and even at the present moment, 
though the pressure of overwhelming terror had disappear¬ 
ed, there were many inducements for them to accede to 
the proposition of Mardonius. The alliance of Athens 
would ensure to the Persian general unquestionable pre¬ 
dominance ill Greece, and to Athens herself protection 
from farther ravage as well as the advantage of playing a 
winning game: while his force, his position, and his alliances, 
even as they then stood, threai^ened a desolating and doubt¬ 
ful war, of which Attica would bear the chief brunt. More¬ 
over the Athenians were at this time suffering privations 
of the severest character; for not only did their ruined 
houses and temples require to be restored, but they had 
lost the harvest of the past summer together with the 
seed of the past autumii, i The prudential view of the case 
being thus favourable to Mardonius rather than otherwise, 
and especially strengthened by the distress which reigned 
at Athens, the Lacedaemonians w^ero so much afraid lest 
Alexander should carry his point, that they sent Temptation 
envoys to dissuade the Athenians from listen*^ Athens 
ing to^ him, as well as to tender succour during 
the existing poverty of the city. After having fear of the 
heard both parties, the Athenians delivered ^ian^^that’' 
their reply in terms of solemn and dignified reso- ^he would 
lution, which their descendants delighted in re- 
peating. To Alexander they said: “Cast not in Ionian 
our teeth that the power of the Persian is many aent^’to 
times greater than ours: we too know that, as Athens to 
well as thou: but we nevertheless love freedom 
well enough to resist him in the best manner we can. 
Attempt not the vain task of talking us over into alliance 
with him. Tell Mardonius that as long as the sun shall 
continue in his present we will never contract alli¬ 
ance with Xerxes: we will encounter him in our own de¬ 
fence, putting our trust in the aicl of those gods and heroes 

* Horodot. viii. 142. nis!;eu|jLdvot'7i. the seed of the preceding autumn: 
(i,svToi. 6}itv auva)r96fAe0« (say the and the advice of ThemistolcUs to 
Spartan envoys to the Athenians), his countrymen —TCal Tl.? Oal-TIV TS 
xal xapTctbv etjtepTjfiiQTe 8tSd>v IISt), dvanXaa'icTflto, xal cntdpou dvaxdx; 
xctl Sti olxo'fflopYicrfie xpdvov ioX- iy&TO} (viii, 109)—must have been 
Xdv. Seeing that tins is spoken found impracticable in most cases 
before the invasion of Mardonius, to carry into effect, 
the loss of two crops must include 
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reply of 
the Athe¬ 
nians, and 
determi¬ 
nation to 
carry on 
the war, 
in spite 


to whom he has shown no reverence, and whose houses 
and statues he has burnt. Come thou not to us ao-ain 
with similar propositions, nor persuade us even in^the 
spirit of good-will, into unholy proceedings: thou art the 
guest and friend of Athens, and we would not that thou 
shouldst suffer injury at our hands.” i 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a 
Resolute similar decisive tenor; protesting their uncon¬ 
querable devotion to the common cause and 

* *T T J- j * ^ promising that no con¬ 
ceivable temptations, either of money or terri¬ 
tory, should induce them to desert the ties of 
lu spite brotherhood, common language, and religion, 
of great bo long as a single Athenian survived, no alli- 
fe7nT fnce should ever be made with Xerxes. They 
. thanked the Spartans for offering them aid 

during the present privations: but while declining such 
o^rs, they reminded them that Mardonius, when apprised 
that his propositions were refused, would probably advance 
immediately, and they therefore earnestly desired the 
presence of a Peloponnesian army in Bamtia to assist in 
of Attica. 2 The Spartan envoys, promising 
lumlment of this request, 3 and satisfied to have ascertained 
the sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians 
to the general cause of.Greece, in spite of 
present suffering combined with seductive offers 
for the future, was the just admiration of their 
descendants and the frequent theme of applause 
by their orators.^ But among the contemporary 
Greeks it was hailed only as a relief from 
danger, and, repaid by a selfish and ungenerous 

to doHvored. But Iiero as ©Is©- 
ia alluding to this incident a cen- where, the loose, exaggerating 

seats the Athenians as having voiirably with the simplicity and 
been on the point of stoning directness of Herodotus. 

Alexander’--ftupob 6 Etv xataeuaav » Herodot. ix. 7 . covOiaivoi 81 
(Lykurg. oont. Leokrat. c. 17, p. ijjxh xov n^paijv dvTtibesa0ou k 
l80)-.one among many specimens BoioitItiv Ac ^ «« ’jy 

of the careless manner in which Biodoris gives the aeconnt of 
these orators deal with pasthlstory. this omh«««v a « ^ 

aHerofio+ Taj . ^“oassy to Athens substaa*. 

ta«h Aristoide. « in’ \ ’ r ' “amo ttann.r, coup- 

trPlutonh i* I’. A l ‘“8 i‘ however with some eno- 

proposed and prepared tlie reply • Her^dorL!^ tietd,.,ol 


Selfish in¬ 
difference 
displayed 
by Sparta 
and the 
Pelopon¬ 
nesians to 
wards 
Athens, 
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iiegfect. The same feeling of indifference towards all 
Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so deeply 
endangered the march of aftairs before the battle of 
Salamis, now manifested itself a second time among the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians. Tlie wall across the Isthmus, 
which they had been so busy in constructing and on which 
they had relied for protection against the land-force of 
Xerxes, had been intermitted and left unfinished when he 
retired: but it was resumed as soon as the forward march 
of Mardonius was anticipated. It was however still un¬ 
finished at the time of the embassy of the Macedonian 
prince to Athens, and this incomplete condition of their 
special defence was one reason of their alarm lest the 
Athenians should accept terms proposed. That danger 
being for the time averted, they redoubled their exertions 
at the Isthmus, so that the wall was speedily brought into 
an adequate state of defence and the battlements along 
the summit were in course of being constructed. Thus 
safe behind their own bulwark, they thought nothing more 
of their promise to join the Athenians in Boeotia and to 
assist in defending Attica against Mardonius. Indeed 
their king Kleornbrotus, who commanded the force at the 
Isthmus, was so terrified by an obscuration of the sun at 
the moment when he was sacrificing to ascertain the in¬ 
clinations of the gods in reference to the coming war, that 
he even thought it necessary to retreat with the main 
force to Sparta, where he soon after died.i Besides these 
two reasons—indifference and unfavourable omens—which 
restrained the Spai’tans from aiding Attica, there was also 
a third: they were engaged in celebrating the festival of 
the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object (says 
the historian)to fulfil “the exigences of the god!” As the 

X8pSaX«unsp<5v iati 6|i.oXf/jfesiv Miorodot, ix. 10. 

Ttj> Ilepa*^ ffcSXXov '"j xfAe(xkiv, &c. * Herodot. lx. 7. Of 7 cfc/) 5^ Aaxs- 

The orators are not always sa- Samivtot 2 ptat; 6 v xe touxov t6v 7 ,p 6 - 
tisflod with giving to Athens the vov xai ocpi ijv 'TaxlvOta* Tcepl -rcXel- 
crodit which gh© really deserved; otoo 8 ’ xot xoo 0 eoo xopdOveiv 
they ventur© to represent the Atho- djxa H x 6 xaTx 6 <;c 9 i x 6 l;v x^ *IarO[jLq> 
nians as having refused these hril- , exel^eov, xal •;^Siq ex:dX^et(; eXot[i.pav 8 . 
liant offers from Xerxes on his first Nearly a century after this, we 
invasion, instead of from Mardo- are told that it was always the 
nius In the ensuing summer. Xor- practice for the Amyklaan hop» 
xea never made any offers to them, litos to go home for the oelebra- 
See IsokratOs, Or. iv. rauegyrlc, tion of the Hyakinthia, on what- 
c. 27, p. in, ever expedition they might happen 
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Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now 
did the Hyakinthia, prevail over the necessities of defence 
putting out of sight both the duties of fidelity towards 
an exposed ally, and the bond of an express promise. 

meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable 
reception which his propopls had received at Athens, put 
his army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined by all 
his Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops from Thrace 
and Macedonia. As he marched through Bceotia, 
Spartans the Thebans, who heartily espoused his cause^ 
ttnedihT' e^f^eavoured to dissuade him from farther mili¬ 
tary operations against the united force of his 
enemies—urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, 
presented to the leading men in the different 
cities, for the purpose of disuniting them. But 
Mardonius, eager to repossess himself of Attica, 
heeded not their advice. About ten months 


Isthmus, 
leave 

Attica un¬ 
defended : 

Mardonius 
occupies 
Athens a 
second 

after the retreat of Xerxes, he entered rjr 
country without resistance, and again established the Per- 
sian head quarters in Athens (May or June—479 b.c.\ i ' 
Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed 
to Salamis, under feelings of bitter disaiDpoInt* 
ment and indignation. They had in vain awaited 
^e fulfilment of the Spartan promise that a 
Peloponnesian army should join them inBofotia 
for the defence of their frontier; at length, being 
unable to make head against the enemy alone, 
they found themselves compelled to transport 
their families across to Salamis. ^ The migratioii 
wa^ far less terrible than that of the precedillif 
summer, since Mardonius had no fleet to harass 
them. But it was more gratuitous, and might 
have been obviated had the Spartans executed their co¬ 
venant, which would have brought about the battle of 
Platssa two months earlier than it actually was foin^ht, 

Mai donius, though master of Athens, was so anxious 
to conciliate the Athenians, that he at first abstained from 
damaging either the city or the country, and despatched 
a second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers made 

to be employed (Xenopli. Hellen. azpariyjv x<xl ouv£aripa>ov ic 

oQ XT 1 i sR5t{;ov‘EXXi^va)v TOJVTaiixw 

Diodor. xi, «8j ITerodot. ix. 2, oi'X 7 ][j,dv(i>Vj (Jtc. 

3, 17. ot fxsv dXXot Tcdvteq Ttiapsiy^ov ® Herodot. ix. 4, 


SccoTid mi 
gratioii 
of the 
Athenians 
to Salamis 
—their 
bitter dis¬ 
appoint¬ 
ment and 
anger 
against 
Sparta for 
deserting 
them. 
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T'.. 

through Alexander of Macedon. He thono-iit +i„+ 41, 
might now be listened to, since he could offer ' ’ ' 
the exeniption ot Attica from z-avage, as an 
additional temptation. MurveViJfl.v. « tt,.ii "'lor "f 

nontlTin muzjuiiues, a Jielles- Manloiiius 

pi tine (,I reeky was sent to renew these nro- 

positions to the Athenian senate at Salaniis- 

Imt he exppienced a refusal, not less resolute 

fcdtn and'^aif? Alexander of «a«iuL„ 

iuacuioii, and cill but unanimous. One unfor- tiuty 

twiate senator, Lykidas, made an exception to 

proportion?,ff acceptance of the 

«o,sttoiig tl a suspicion ot corruption, which his simde 
voice,! migatiye provoked, that senators and peophrStii 
combine,.! to stone him to death; while the Athmian wo?? 

ZSZi’ZZln ‘’“'f 

wif^iuVhM r j-a I'i. 

^.i.i=h .he Aih„i,,„. „„„ tc 

passcjcl ior a traitor; unaniinity, even tliomdi extortefl' 
W terror, lyas essential to tluji r fee 1 in^-s. i Mu rycliides 1 jiou <r]i 

St,>,lfast ?t!,rnt.nrr tf """ “‘‘‘‘‘C'C 

HiLuiasr, .Hiaclnneiit to the cause ot Hf'llas tbev 

to rcnionstrate with the i,y 
Spartaris on their Ijackwardness and breach of 
iaith, and to invoke ihetn even ibnci 1 m 4 4 « 

loi ill at, onee and meet Mardonius in Attiea- noi 

o nu nuit e, thai d they were thus tho 
deserted,itwould become im|)erat:ivi^ly nece<*Harv 

for a™, »s.i„rt u„.i, Sih. 

hMw,.„„ tl... Uv.,. tl.o„Ury ;f 

Upredolun fairtho moro proltalUi*, 
in tJio migration of tha praottdirig 
ynur, wo know that a oertaia 
tnimlior of Athnniona acUinlly did 
iMdiind in tho acrojioHii, and 
'lyrHilaw might havo boon amreig 
tlHnii, if bo bad clumoiu Mortmvor 
.K(«r*os iudd out no odorn, and 
gavo <H‘«asirm to nn d-ollboration: 
wbllo tho offom of MardoniwHmight 
r^'idly aiumar .to a woll-mindod 
cltlifAin dwimrving of attention. 


aiory about. Lybidai' (hoo 
hurgUH .. Look rat. 0, ;}(>., p, 
222 ), though oilier authftrs n*eoUet 
t.}Ht .Hamo incident.an Iwving hap- 
pmeoi. to a lemsou named ,KyniiJ«'ti, 
during the preceding year, wbeu 
the .A..t{i(.sui«nB riuitted At.hetifl: neo 
nemcerthen, do Corona, p. 2011, e. 
f»; ; itn.(l tmero do OITteiis, m. n. 
iJmi jAvo Munh luitH .wore' iterpe. 
trated^ by the Atheniivns pj rrewov 
., eh.o.oa'u 
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So careless, howevei*, were the Spartan Ephors respecting 
Attica and the Megarid, that they postponed giving an 
answer to these envoys for ten successive days, while in the 
mean time they pressed with all their efforts the completion 
of the Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus 
amused the envoys as long as they could, they would have 
dismissed them at last with a negative answer—such was 
their fear of adventuring beyond the Isthmus—had not a 
Tegean named Chileos, whom they much esteemed and to 
whom they communicated the application, reminded them 
that no fortifications at the Isthmus would suffice for the 
defence of Peloponnesus, if the Athenians became allied 
with Mardonius, and thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean, proved 
totheEphors that their selfish policy would not be seconded 
by their chief Peloponnesian allies; and brought to their 
attention, probably for the first time, that danger by sea 
might again be renewed, though the Persian fleet had been 
beaten in the preceding year, and was now at a distance 
from Greece. It changed their resolution, not less com¬ 
pletely than suddenly; so that they despatched forthwith in 
the night 5000 Spartan citizens to the Isthmus—-each man 
with seven Helots attached to him. And when the Athenian 
envoys, ignorant of this sudden change of policy, came on 
the next day to give peremptory notice that Athens would 
no longer endure such treacherous betrayal, but would' 
foi'thwith take measures for her own security and separate 
pacification—the Ephors affirmed on their oath that the 
troops were already on their march, and were probably by 
this time out of the Spartan territory. i Considering that 
this step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and reluctant, 

Isokrat^s (Or. iv. Panegyric, s. * Herodot. ix* 10, 11; Plutarch, 
1S4. c. 42) states that the Athenians AxisteidCs, c, 10. Plutarch had 
condemned many persons to death read a decree ascribed to Aristei- 
foT medism (in allusion doubtless dOs, in ■which Eimon, Xanthippus, 
to ThemistoklOs as one), hut he and MyrOnidOs, were named eh- 
adds—“even no'w they imprecate voys to Sparta. But it is imposs- 
curses on any citizen who enters ible that Xanthippus could have 
into amicable negotiation M’ith the taken part in the emhassy, Seeing 
Persians”— h 8e toIc; auXX6Yot<; Iti that he was now m command of 
xal vov apo? TtoioovToti, etTi? ercixT]- the fleet. 

p'jae6£Tai neporatcTwv itoXLxmv, This ProhaWy the Helots must have 
must, have been an ancient custom, followed: one hardly sees how so 
continued after it had ceased to he great a number cCuld ha’Ve been 
pertinent or appropriate. all suddenly collected, and marclir 
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for foregoing desertion and breacli of promise—tlie Epliors 
may probably have tliouglit that the mystery of the night 
march, and the sudden communication of it as an actual 
fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress more 
emphatically the minds of the latter; who returned with 
the welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their coun¬ 
trymen for speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, 
each with seven light-armed Helots as attendants, were thus 
on their march to the theatre of war. Throughout the • 
whole course of Grecian history, we never hear of any 
number of Spartan citizens at all approaching to 5000 being 
put on foreign service at the same time. ^ But this was not 
all: 5000 LacedaemonianPerioeki, each with one 
light-armed Helot to attend him, were also des- tan force 
patched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford suffi- sanias 
cient measure of the alarm which, though late 
yet real, now reigned at Sparta. Other Pelo- ' . 

ponnesian cities followed the example, and a large army 
was thus collected under the Spartan Pausanias. 

It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in 
secret correspondence with the Argeians, who, Mardoiiitis» 
though professing neutrality, are said to have a«'er rava- 
prornised him that they would arrest the march Attica, xe- 
of the Spartans beyond their own borders. i If «ros into 
they ever made such a promise, the suddenness 
of the march, as well as the greatness of the force, pre¬ 
vented them from fulfilling it, and may perhaps have been 
so intended by the Ephors, under the apprehension that 
resistance might possibly be offered by the Argeians. At 
any rate, the latter were forced to content themselves with 
apprising Mardonius instantly of the fact, through their 
swiftest courier. It determined that general to evacuate 

ed off in one night, no prepara- there was no public discussion nr 
tionshavingbeou made beforehand, criticism. Now the conduct of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch- xvi. these Ephors is consistent and in- 
p. 366) suspects the correctness of telligiblo—though selfish, iian'ow- 
the narrative of Herodotus, on minded, and insonsiblo to any 
grounds which do not appear to dangers except what are present 
me convincing. It seems to me and obvious. Nor can I think 
that, after all, the literal narrative (with Dr. Thirlwall) that the 
is more probable than anything manner of communication ulti- 
whicli we can substitute in its mately adopted is of the nature of 
place. The Spartan foreign policy a jest. 
uU depended on the five Ephors: * Ilerodot. ix, 12. 
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Attica, and to carry on the war in Boeotia—a country in 
every way more favourable to him. He had for some time 
refrained from committing devastations in or round Athene 
hoping that the Athenians might be induced to listen to 
his propositions; but the last days of his stay were employ^ 
ed in burning and destroying whatever had been spared 
by the host of Xerxes during the preceding summer. After 
a fruitless attempt to surprise a body of 1000 Lacedemoni¬ 
ans which had been detached for the protection ofHegara i 
he withdrew all his army into Boeotia, not taking either' 
Me straight road to Platgea, through BleutherEe, or to 
Thebes through Phyle, both which roads were niountain- 
ous and inconvenient for cavalry, but marching in the 
north-easterly direction to Lekeleia, where he wms met bv 
some guides from the adjoining regions near the river 
Asopus, and conducted through the deme of Sphendaleis 
0 fanagra.^ thus found himself after a route longer 
but easier, in Boeotia on the plain of the Asopus; along 
which river he next day marched westward to Skolus, a 
town in the territory of Thebes seemingly near to that of 
^latsea .2 He then took up a position not far off, in the 
plain on the left bank of the As6pus: his left wing over 
against EryW, his cen^e over against Hysise, and his 
right m the territory of Plataea: and he employed his army 

fnrlongs square; 

the SaJirTorJ!" towers, cut from trees in 


There were stories current at 
Megara, even in, the time of Pau- 
saniaa, respecting some of these 
Persians, who were said to have been 
brought to destruction by the inter¬ 
vention of Artemis (Pausan. i. 40, 2). 

® Herodot. ix. 15. The situation, 
of the Attic deme Sphendal^ or 
Sphendaleis seems not certainly 
known (Ross, Ueber die Demen 
von Attika, p. 138): but Colonel 
Leake and Mr. Finlay think that 
it stood “near Aio Merkurio, which 
now gives name to the pass leading 
from Dekelia through the ridges 
ofParues into the extremity of the 
Tanagrian plain, at a place called 
Malakasa.” (Leake, Athens and the 
Lemi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv‘.p,123.) 


Mr. Finlay (Oropus and Diakria, 
p. 38) says that “Malakasa is the 
only place on this road where a 
considerable body of cavalry could 
conveniently halt.” 

It appears that the Boeotians from 
the neighbourhood of the As6pus 
were liecessary as guides for thisi 
road. Perhaps even the territory 
of Or6pus‘ was at this time still a* 
part of Bceotia: we do not certainly 
know at what period it was first 
conquered by the Athenians. , : ! 

The combats between Athenians 
and Bojotians will he fo^nd tp-, , 
take place most frequently in this ' 
south-eastern region: Of Boeotia,A;,: 
Tanagra, CEnophyta, Belium, do, 

’ Herodot. ix. 16 , 
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Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous 
army, in a plain favourable for cavalry; with a camp more 
or less defensible,—the fortified city of Thebes i j.. 
in his rear,—and a considerable stock of provi- 
sions as well as a friendly region behind him 
from whence to draw more. Few among his nius gener- 
army, however, were either hearty in the cause 
or confident of success: 2 even the native Persians Orohome^ 
had been disheartened by the flight of the 

monarch the year before, and were full ofmelan- .SouliVs 
choly auguries. ' totween 

A splendid banquet to which the Theban SA?ta-® 
leader Attaginus invited Mardonius along with the 
fifty Persian and fifty Theban or Boeotian guests, commtia- 
exhibited proofs of this depressed feeling, zeal and 
which were afterwards recounted to Herodotus 
himself by one of the guests present—an 'I'lieTbans. 
Orchomenian citizen of note named Thersander. The 
banquet being so arranged that each couch was occupied 
by one Persian and one Theban, this man was accosted in 
Greek by his Persian neighbour, who inquired to what 
city he belonged; and upon learning that he was an Orcho¬ 
menian, 3 continued thus: “Since thou hast now partaken 
with me in the same table and cup, I desire to leave with 
thee some memorial of my convictions; the rather in order 
that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to take the 
best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these Per¬ 
sians here feasting, and the army which we left yonder 
encamped near the river? Yet a little while, and out of 
all these, thou shaft behold but few surviving.” Thersander 
listened to these words with astonishment, spoken as they 
were with strong emotion and a flood of tears, and replied 
—“Surely thou art boun^ to reveal this to Mardonius, 
and to his confidential advisers:” but the Persian rejoined— 

* The strong town of Thebos was Is farther illustrated by Pindar 
ofmuch service to him CThucyd.i.90). Isthm. i. 61, (compare the Scholia 

» Herodot. ix.40,46, 67; Plutarch, ad loc. and at the beginning of the 
Aristeides, c. 18. Ode), respecting the Theban family 

® Herodot. ix. 16, Thersaixder, of Herodotus and As6pod6rus. The 
though an Orchotnenian, passes as ancient mythical foud appears to 
a Theban Ilsparrjv xe xal liave gone to sleep, but a deadly 

ey xXivT] ixacrtTij—a proof of the in- hatred will be found to grow up 
timate connexion between Thebes in later times between these two 

and Orchomonus at this time, which towns. 
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‘‘My friend, man cannot avert that whicli G-odhath decreed 
to come: no one will believe the revelation, sure though it 
be. Many of us Persians know this well, and are here 
serving only under the bond of necessity, A.iid truly this 
is the most hateful of all human sufferings—to be full of 
knowledge and at the same time to have no power over 
anv result.” 1—“This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself 
from the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me llarther 
that he mentioned the fact to several persons about him 
even before the battle of Platma.” It is certainly one of 
the most curious revelations in the whole history; not 
merely as it brings forward the historian in his own person- 
alitv communicating with a personal friend of the Theban 
leaders, and thus provided with good means of infor¬ 
mation as to the general events of the campaign—hut also 
as it discloses to us, on testimony not to be suspected, the 
real temper of the native Persians, and even of the chief 
men among them.- If so many of these chiefs were not 
merely apathetic, but despondent, in the cause, much more 
decided would be the same absence of will and hope in 
their followers and the subject allies. To follow the 
monarch in his overwhelming march of the preceding year, 
was gratifying in many ways to the native Persians: but 
every man was sick of the enterprise as now cut down 
under Mardonius: and Artabazus, the second in command, 
was not merely slack, but jealous of his superior.2 XJnder 
such circumstances we shall presently not be surprised to 
find the whole army disappearing forthwith, the moment 
Mardonius is slain. 

Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
B oeotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke¬ 
warm, and thePhokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their con¬ 
tingent of 1000 hoplites, under H^rmokyd^s, had been tardy 
injoining him, having only come up since he retired from 
Attica intoBoeotia: and some of thePhokians even remained 

^ Herodot. ix. 16, 17. The last the philosophy of happiness and 
observation here quoted is striking duty as conceived by Aristotle. If 
and emphatic—eySlotr] 64 oSuvt) saxl carried fully out, this position is 

ev d'v9p(b'7toioi ctifr/], rcoXXot cppo- the direct negative of "what Aristotle 
VEOMTcx jA'y)6sv6<; xpax^eiv. It-will have lays down in his Ethics as to the 
to be more carefully considered at superior happiness of the pio « Qea>- 
a later period of this history, when p7)xix6<; or life of scientific obser- 
we come to touch upon the scien- vation and reflection# 
tific life of the Greeks, and upon ® Herodot. lx, 60. 
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behind in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting 
manifest hostilities against the Persians. Aware of the 
feeling among this contingent, which the Thessalians took 
care to place before him in an unfavourable point of view, 
Mardonius determined to impress upon them a lesson of 
intimidation. Causing them to form in a separate body 
on th^lain, he brought up his numerous cavalry all around 
themfUvhile thePheme, or sudden simultaneous impression, 
ran through the Greek allies as well as the Phokians 
themselves, that he was about to shoot them down.i The 
general Harmokydes, directing his men to form a square 
and close their ranks, addressed to them short exhortations 
to sell their lives dearly, and to behave like brave Greeks 
against barbarian assassins—when the cavalry rode up 
apparently to the charge, and advanced close to the square, 
with uplifted javelins and arrows on the string, some few 
of which were even actually discharged. The Phokians 
maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a firm counten¬ 
ance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any actual 
attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on 
their courage, and to assure them by ineans of a herald 
that he had been greatly misinformed respecting them. 
He at the same time exhorted them to be faithful and for¬ 
ward in service for the future, and promised that all good 
behaviour should be amply recompensed. Herodotus 
seems uncertain,—dijQdcult as the supposition is to enter¬ 
tain,—whether Mardonius did not really intend at first to 
massacre the Phokians in the field, and desisted from the 
intention only on seeing how much blood it would cost to 
accomplish. However tnis maybe, thescene itself was are- 
markable reality, andpresenteioneamongmanyotherproofs 
of the lukewarmness ai^d suspicious fidelity of the army.‘-^ 

* Herodot. ix. 17, Sie^t^XOs <pri\x% * Oiic dTpexIoc elresTv, outs 
dbc xaTotxovTiei acpla;. Respecting el ^Xflov jxsv dTcoX^ovTEi; too? Ocoxda?, 
cpyjixr), see a note a little farther SetjOevtov tGjv OscroaXtov, &c. (He- 
on, at the battle of MykalS, in this xodot. ix. 18). 
same chapter. This confession of uncertainty 

Compare the case of the Delians as to motives and plans, distin- 
at Adramyttium, surrounded and guisbing between them and the 
slain with missiles by the Persian, visible facts which he is describing, 
satrap, though not his enemies— is not without importance as streng- 
7tepioTiQ5ra«; to'); sauTou xaTVjxdvTioe thening our confidence in the hi- 
fThuoyd. viii, 108). storian. 
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Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the 
^•^mbers of liberties of Greece were now to be disputed in 
tiie Greeks Boeotia: and not only had the position of Mar- 
Ji’JiuerpL- donius already been taken, but his camp also 
fciirtias. fortified, before the united Grecian army 
approaclied Kithasron in its forward march from the 
Istiimus. After the full force of the Lacedsemoni^ had 
reached the Isthmus, they had to await the arriyal of their 
Peloporinesiari and other confederates. The hoplites who 
joined them were as follows: from Tegea, 1600; from 
'Corinth, 5000, besides a small body of 300 from 
the Corinthian colony of Potidaea; from the Arcadian 
Orciiomenus, 600; from Sikyon, 3000; from Epidaurus, 
Trcezen, 1000; from Lepreon, 200; fromAlyklnse 
iiiid Tii-j’ns, 400; from Phlius, 1000; from Hermion^, 300; 
from Eretria and Styra, 600; from Chalkis, 400; from Am- 
brakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 800; from 
Pale in Kephallenia, 200; from JBlgina, 500. On marching 
from the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 Megarian 
hoplites; and as soon as they reached Eleusis in their for¬ 
ward progress, the army was completed by the junction of 
8000 Athenian hoplites, and 600 Platsean, under Aristeides, 
who passed over from Salamis.i The total force of hoplites 


* Compare this list of Herodotus 
xvith the exiumeration winch Pau- 
saruas read inscribed on the statue 
of Zeus, erected at Olympia by 
the Greeks who took part in the 
battle of Platffia (Pausan. v, 2S, 
Pausanias found inscribed all 
the names here indicated by He¬ 
rodotus, except the PalSs of Ke¬ 
phallenia; and hO'''found in addi¬ 
tion the Eleians, Keans, Kyth- 
nians, Tenians, Xaxians and M§- 
lians. The jfive last names are 
islanders in the iEgean : their con- • 
tingents .sent to Platosa , must, at 
all events have been very small, „ 
and it is', surprising'.to hear', that 
they sent any-especially when wc'. 
recollect .that there w.as' a■ Greek 
deet at this moment on serYic.e to 
which it would"" be natural that 
they should Join, themselves ■■|n 
prefereac® to land-service. .,. 


With respect to the name of the 
Eleians, the suspicion of Brbnd- 
stedt is plausible, that Pausanias 
may have mistaken the name of 
the Pal^S of Kephallenia for theirs, 
and may have fancied that he' read 
Bi^AEIOI when it was really 
written ITAAEIS, in an inscription 
at that time about 600 years old, 
dhe place in the series wherein 
Pausanias places the name of the 
Eleians strengthens this suspicion. 
Unless it be admitted, we shall be 
driven, as the most probable alter¬ 
native, to suppose a fraud obm- 
mitted by the vanity of the Eleians, 
which may easily have led them 
to alter a name originally belong- 
ingto thePaUs. The reader willre- 
collect that the Eleians were them¬ 
selves the superintendents and cu¬ 
rators at. Olympia.^ 

Plutarch seems to have refi^'diiiW 
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or lieavy-armed troops was thus 38,700 men. There were 
no cavalry, and but very few bowmen—but if we add those 
W’'ho are called light-armed or unarmed generally, some 
perhaps with javelins or swords, but none with any defen¬ 
sive armour—the grand total was not less than 110,000 
men. Of these light-armed or unarmed, there were, as 
computed by Herodotus, 35,D00 in attendance on the 5000 

34,500 in attendance on the other 
hoplites; together with 1800 Thespians who were properly 
hoplites, yet so badly armed as not to be reckoned in the 
ranks. ^ 

Such was the number of Grreeks present or near at 
hand in the combat against the Persians at Platsea, which 
took place some little time afterwards. Hut it seemed that 
the contingents were not at first completely full, Marcii of 
and that new additions 2 continued to arrive I’ausanjas 
until a few days before the battle, along with ro^So''*'' 
the convoys of cattle and provisions which came Breotia. 
for the subsistence of the army. Pausanias marched first 
from the Isthmus to Eleusis, where he was joined by the 
Athenians from Salamis. At Eleusis as well as at the 
Isthmus, the sacrifices were found encouraging, and the 
united army then advanced across the ridge of iCithseron, 
so as to come within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias 
saw them occupying the line of the Asopus in the plain 
beneath, he kept his own army on the mountain declivity 
near Erythrse, without choosing to adventure himself in 
the level ground. Hardonius, finding them not 
disposed to seek battle in the plain, despatched SkeVb’y 
his numerous and excellent cavalry under Ma- Persian 
sistius, the mostdistinguished officer in his ai'my, under ^ 
to attack them. Eor the most part, the ground Masistius, 
was so uneven as to check their approach; hut 
the Megarian contingent, which happened to ’be superior 
more exposed than the rest, were so hard pressed of 
that they were forced to send to Pausanias for Athenians 
aid. They appear to have had not only no Siry- 
cavalry, but no bowmen or lightrarmed troops Masistius 
of any sort with missile weapons; while the 
Persians, excellent archei's and darters, using very large 

sama inscription as Pausanias (Be “ ilerodot. }.?e. 28. eTcicpoituiv- 
Herodoti Malignit. p. 87S,). ■ xh ts dpyw gX96v.TS« ^EXXn. 

* Herodot. ix. 19, 28, 29, vu>v* 
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liows and trained in such accomplishments from their 
earliest childhood, charged in successive squadrons and, over- 
wlielnied the Greeks with darts and arrows not omittiijg 
coiiteinptuoiis taunts on their cowardice for keeping back 
from the plain. i So general was then the fear of the 
Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could find none of the 
Greeks, except'the Athenians, willing to volunteer and go 
to the rescue of the Ifegarians. A body of Au|j|enians, 
liowever, especially 300 chosen troops under Olympiodorus, 
rengthened with some bowmen, immediately marched to 
e spot and took up the combat with the Persian 
cavalry. Por some time the struggle was sharp and doubtful: 
at length the general Masistius,—a man renowned for 
bravery, lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous armour, and 
iiiouiited on a jSTisasan horse with golden trappings—charging 
at the head of his troops, had his horse struck by an 
arrow in the side. The animal immediately reared and 
threw his master on the ground, close to the ranks of the 
Athenians, who, rushing forward, seized the horse, and 
overpowered Masistius before he could rise. So impene¬ 
trable were the defences of his helmet and breastj^ates 
liowever, that they had considerable difficulty in killing 
him, though he was in their power: at length a spearman 
pierced him in the eye. _ The death of the general passed 
unobserv ed hy the Persian cavalry, hut as soon as they 
missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged 
furiously and in one mass, to recover the dead body. At. 
first the Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset 
were compelled for a time to give way, abandoning the 
body; but reinforcements presently arriving at their call, 
tlie Persians were driven hack with loss, and it finallv 
remained in their possession.3 ^ 

The death ofMas^titts,_coupled with that final repulse 

of the cavalry which left his body in possession of the 
Greeks, producedastrongeffecton both armies, enoouraffinff 
the one as much as it disheartened the other. Throuffl^ 
out the camp of ITardonius, the grief was violent and un* 

* A-boct ths xuissilo WGapoDs sizia 
ficill of the Persians, see Hero- 
dot. i 136 j Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 

Cyras the yonnger was eminent 
in the nae both of the bow and 
the Javelin (Xenoph. Anab, 1. s. 


26; i. 9/6; compare Cyroprod. i. 

2, 4). , . 

* See Quintns Ourtiug, iii. ii. is. 
and the note of Matzel. 

* Herodot. ix. 21, 22, 23 j ria- 
tarch, AristeidSs, c. 14. 
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"bounded, manifested by wailing so loud as to echo over 
all Boeotia; while the hair of men, horses and ^hQ Greek 
cattle, was abundantly cut in token of mourning. quit tke 
The Grreeks, on the other hand, overjoyed at 
their success, placed the dead body in a cart mountain, 
and paraded it round the army: even the hop- 
htes ran out of their ranks to look at it; not only up a poL 
hailing as a valuable trophy, but admiring its PiatS 
stature and proportions.! along the 

So much was their confidence increased, that -^sdpus. 
Pausaniasnow ventured to quit the protection of the mount¬ 
ain-ground,^ inconvenient from its scanty supply of water, and 
to take uphis position in the plain beneath, interspersed only 
withlow hillocks. Marching from Ery three in a westerly direc¬ 
tion along the declivities ofKithseron, and passing by Hysise, 
the Greeks occupied aline of camp inthe Plateau territory 
along the Asopus and on its right bank; with their right 
wing near to the fountain called Gargaphia,^ and their left 


* Herodot. ix. 24, 25, ts 

'7psd)|jLevot dTcXextf)* aTi:aa(5tv yip tTjv 
.Boimxt'yjv xaTBi^e ^xu>, ifcc. 

•The exaggerated demonstrations 
of grief, ascribed to Xerxes and 
Atossa in the Persm of iEschylus, 
have often been blamed by critics ; 
we may see from this passage how 
much they are in the manners of 
Orientals of that day. 

® Herodot. ix. 26-30; Plutarch, 
.AristeidSs, c. 11, t6 xou ’AvSpoxpd- 
Tou<; tp^ov iyyi)!; &Xaei itoxvm xal 
♦cfOaxitov 6dvSpa>v ^Tepteydfievov. 

The expression of Herodotus re- 
specting this position taken by 
Pausanias, OGxoi (aIv oGv xa^Qdvxe^ 
e-rtl x<|> ’AcrtOTtcj) i;crTpaxoiTeSE6ovTO, as 
well as the words which follow in 
the next chapter (31)—Ot j3dpP«poi, 
ito96pi,evoi sTvai xo6i;''£XX7]v«? ev HXa- 
xaiijicrt, itap^aav xal aOxol ini x6v 
Ao(on6v Tov xaOx'j] piovxa—show 
plainly that the Grecian troops 
were encamped along the Asdpus 
on the Platsean side, while the 
Persians in their second position 
occupied the ground on the op¬ 
posite or Theban side of the river. 


Whichever army commenced the 
attack had to begin by passing the 
Asdpus (c. 36-69). 

Eor the topography of this region, 
and of the positions occupied by 
the two armies, compare Squire, 
in Walpole’s.Turkey, p. 338; Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 9 seg;,, and 
ch, viii. p. 692 seg.: and the still 
more copious and accurate infor¬ 
mation of Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, ch. xvi. vol. 
ii. p. 324-360. Both of them have 
given plans of the region; that 
which I annex is borrowed from 
Kiepert’s maps- I cannot but think 
that the fountain Gargaphia is not 
yet identified, and that both Kruse 
and Leake place the Grecian, posi¬ 
tion farther from the river Asdpus 
than is consistent with the words 
of Herodotus; which words seem 
to specify points near the two 
extremities, indicating that the 
fountain of Gargaphia was near 
the river towards the right of the 
Grecian position, and the chapel 
of AndrokratSs also near the river 
towards the left of that position, 

c 2 
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wing near to the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of 
the Plataean hero Androkrat^s. In this position they were 
marshalled according to nations, or separate fractions of 
the G-reek name'—the Lacedaemonians on the right wing, 
with the Tegeans and Corinthians immediately joining 
them—and the Athenians on the left wing; a post, which 
as second in point of dignity, was at first claimed by the 
Tegeans, chiefly on grounds of mythical exploit#, to the 
exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately adjudged by 
the Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens. i In the 
field even Lacedemonians followed those democratical 
forms which pervaded so generally Grecian military opera¬ 
tions: in this case, it was not the generals, but the Lace¬ 
demonian troops in a body, who heard the argument and 
delivered the verdict by unanimous acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched 
Mardonms his army a:lso a little further to the westward, 
alters his and posted himself opposite to the Greeks, 

and posts divided from them by the river Asopus. At the 
- Suggestion of the Thebans, he himself with his 
posite to * Persians and Medes, the picked men of his army, 

cm^S^other the left wing, immediately opposite 

sMe of the^ to the Lacedaemonians on the Greek right, and 
Asdpus. even extending so far as to cover the Tegean 
ranks on the left o*f the Lacedaemonians: Baktrians, Indians, 
Sakse, with other Asiatics and Egyptians, filled the centre ; 
and the Greeks and Jlacedonians in the service of Persia, 
the right—over against the hoplites of Athens. The 
numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks Herodotus could 
not learn, though he estimates them conjecturally at 

where the Athenians were posted. Colonel Squire and Dr. Clarhe, ap. 
Nor would such a site for a chapel pear to he suitable for Gargaphiai 
of Androkrat§8 be inconsistent The errors of that plan of the 
with Thucydid§s (iii. 24), who battle of Platiea which accompanies 
merely mentions that chapel as the Voyage d’Anacharsis, are nOw 
being on the right-hand of the first well understood, 
mile of road from Platsea to Thebes. ^ Herodot. ix. 26-29. Judging 
Considering the length of time from the battles of Corinth (B.O. 
which has elapsed since the battle, S96) and Mantineia (b.o. 418), the 
it would not be surprising if the Tegeans seem afterwards to have 
spring of Gargaphia were no longer dropped this pretension to occupy 
recognisable. At any rate, neither the left wing, and to havS pre- 
the fountain pointed out by Colonel ferred the post in the line ne:kt to 
Leahe (p. 832) nor that of Yergu- the Lacedsemonianil (Xenb^)h^B:eI- 
tianl which had been supposed by leu. iv. 2, lef). 
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50,000 :1 nor can we place any confidence in the total of 
300,000 which he gives as belonging to the other troops 
of MardoniuS; though probably it cannot have been much 
less* 

In this position lay the two armies, separated only by 
a narrow space including the river Asopus, and ^ ^-nin - 
each expecting a battle, whilst the sacrifices on ne^rof^To^h 
behalf of each were offered up. : Pausanias, 

Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian army, attack—the 
had each a separate prophet to ofier sacrifice, 
and to ascertain the dispositions of the gods; the discourage 
two first had men from the most distinguished first aggres- 
prophetic families in Elis—the latter invited ® 
one from Lenkas.^ All received large pay, and the prophet 
of Pausanias had indeed been honoured with a recompense 
above all pay—the gift of full Spartan citizenship for 
himself as well as for his brother. It happened that the 
prophets on both sides delivered the same report of their 
respective sacrifices: favourable for resistance if attacked 
—unfavourable for beginning the battle. At a moment 
when doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on 
both sides, this was the safest answer for the prophet to 
give, and the most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. 
And though the answer from Delphi had been sufficiently 
encouraging, and the kindness of the patron-heroes of 
Platsea'^ had been solemnly invoked, yet Pausanias did not 
venture to cross the Asopus and begin the attack,'in the 
face of a pronounced declaration from his prophet. Nor 
did even Hegesistratus, the prophet employed by Mar¬ 
donius, choose on his side to urge an aggressive movement, 
though he had a deadly personal hatred against the Lace- 
dsemonians, and would have been delighted to see them 
worsted. There arose commencements of conspiracy, 
perhaps encouraged by promises or bribes from the enemy, 
among the wealthier Athenian hoplites, to establish an 
oligarchy at Athens under Persian supremacy, like that 
which now existed at Thebes,—a conspiracy full of danger 


* Herodot. ix 31, 32. 

^ Herodot. ix. 3G, 38. (xsjxioQco- 
p.i'joc; oC>% oXl'fou. 

These prophets were men of groat 
individual consequence, as may 
he seen by the details which He¬ 


rodotus gives respecting their ad¬ 
ventures : compare also the history 
of Euonius, ix, 93. 

3 Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. xi,; 
Thucyd. ii. 74. 
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at sEcli a moment, though fortunately re;^ressedi by 
Aristeides, with a hand at once gentle and decisive. 

The annoyance inflicted by the Persian cavalry, under 
the guidance of the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant 
assaults, and missile weapons from the other side of the 
Asopus, prevented the Greeks from using the river for 
supplies of water, so that the whole army was forced to 
water at the fountain Grargaphia, at the extreme right of 
the position, 2 near the Lacedaemonian hoplites. Moreover 
Mardonius Theban leader Timegenidas,, remarking the 
annoys the convoys which arrived over the passes of 
wit:h\®i 3 Xithseron in the rear of the Grecian camp, and 
cavalry, the constant reinforcements of hoplites which 
S^heir accompanied them, prevailed upon Mardonius 
supplies in to employ his cavalry in cutting off such com- 
the rear. munication. The flrst movement of this sort, 
undertaken by night against the pass called the Oak Heads, 
was eminently successful. A train of 500 beasts of burden 
with supplies, was attacked descending into the plain with 
its escort, all of whom were either slain or carried prisoners 
to the Persian camp; so that it became upsafe for any 
further convoys to approach the Greeks. ^ Eight days had 
already been passed in inaction before Timegenidas sug¬ 
gested, or Mardonius executed this manoeuvre; whicly it 
is fortunate for the Greeks that he did not attempt earlier, 
and which afforded clear proof how much might be hoped 
from an efficient employment of his cayalry, without the 
ruinous risk of a general action. Nevertheless, after 
waiting two days longer, his impatience became uncon- 

* Elutaich, AristeidSs, c. 13, count of Herodotus that this is 

® Herodot, ix. 40, 49, 50. ts q^uiteincorrect. The position seems 

iSpeusTo to have had no protection except 
rav TO ffTpdT£up.ot to ‘EXX7jvix6v— what it derived from the river 
^pox6(jt,2vov 6s (xtco tou ’Aotoxoo, o5tco AsOpus, and the Greeks were ul- 
07 J sTcl T 7 ]',» xpT^vyjv scpoiTSOv otTCO TOO timately forced to abandon it by 
koxapiou yap ocpt o6x GSiop cpo- the incessant attacks of the Eer-« 
pisaSai, brco ts t(I>v Innstov xai to- sian cavalry. The whole account, 
5supt.dTa)v. at once diffuse and uninstructive, 

Diodorus (xi. SO) affirms that the given by Diodorus of this battle 
Greek position was so well de- (xi. 30-36) forms a strong ophtrast 
fended by the nature of the ground, with the clear, impressive, and 
and so difficult of attack, that circumstantial narrative- of Heio- 
Mardonius was prevented from dotus. 
making use of his superior num- ® Herodot. ix. 38, 89, 
hers. It is evident from the ac- 
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trollable, and lie determined on a general battle fortbwitb. i 
In vain did Artabazus endeavour to dissuade liim from tbe 
step; taking the same view as the Thebans, that in a 
pitched battle the united Grecian army was invincible, and' 
that the only successful policy was that of delay and 
corruption to disunite them. He recommended standing 
on the defensive, by means of Thebes, well fortified and 
amply provisioned: so as to allow time of distributing 
effective bribes among the leading men throughout the 
various Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Herodotus 
considers as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated 
by Mardonius as cowardly and unworthy of the recognized 
superiority of the Persian arms. 2 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior author¬ 
ity, the objections of all around him^ Persiams as impatience 
well as Greek, he could not but feel daunted of Mardo- 
by their reluctant obedience, which he suspected fp?te~of the 
to arise from their having heard oracles or pro- reluctance 
phecies, of unfavourable augury. He therefore bazurand 
summoned the chief officers, Greek as well as other of- 
Persian, and put the question to them whether deternuLs 
they knew any prophecy announcing that the on a gener- 
Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. bl trief to 
All were silent: some did not know the pro- show that 
phecies, but others (Herodotus intimates) knew 
them full well, though they did not dare to speak, favourable 
Beceiving no answer, Mardonius said, “Since ye 
either do not know, or will not tell, I who know well will 
myself speak out. There is an oracle to the effect, that 
Persian invaders of Greece shall plunder the temple of 
Delphi, and shall afterwards all be destroyed. Now we, 
being aware of this, shall neither go against that temple, 
nor try to plunder it: on that ground therefore we shall 
not be destroyed. Rejoice ye therefore, ye who are well- 
affected to the Persians—we shall get the better of the 
Greeks.” With that he gave orders to prepare everything 
for a general attack and battle on the morrow. ^ 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander 
was present at this interview, and may have reported it to 
Herodotus. But the reflection of the historian himself is 
not the least curious part of the whole, as illustrating the 

Hcrodot. ix. 40, 41, * Horodot. ix. 42. 

^ Ilerodot, ix. 42. 
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manner in which these prophecies sunk into men’s minds, 
and determined their judgements. Herodotus knew (though 
lie does not cite it) the particular prophecy to which Mar- 
doiiius made allusion; and he pronounces, in the most affir¬ 
mative tone,i that it had no reference to the Persians: it 
referred to an ancient invasion of Greece by the Illyrians 
and the Encheleis. But both Bakis (from whom he quotes 
four lines) and Musgeus had prophesied, in the plainest 
manner, the destruction of the Persian army on the banks 
of the Thermodon and Asdpus. And these are the pro¬ 
phecies which we must suppose the officers convoked by 
Mardonius to have known also, though they did not dare 
to speak out; it was the fault of Mardonius himself that 
he did not take warning. 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was 
not likely under any circumstances to be made so rapidly 
His inten- to take the Greeks by surprise; but the latter 
tion com- were forewarned of it by a secret visit , from 
S'the^Athe- Alexander king of Macedoii; who, riding up to 
Jiiansintiie the ALthenian advanced posts in the middle of 
Alexander the night, desired to speak with Aristeid^s and 
of Mace- the other generals. Announcing to them alone 
his name and proclaiming his earnest sympathy 
for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard which’ he in¬ 
curred by this nightly visit—he apprised them that Mar¬ 
donius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by 
any effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, 
even in spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the 
next morning, ‘‘Be ye prepared accordingly; and if ye 
succeed in this war (said he), remember to liberate me also 
from the Persian yoke; I too am a Greek by descent, and 
thus risk my head because I cannot endure to see Greece 
enslaved.” 

^ The communication of this important message, made 
by Aiisteides to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal 

‘ Herodot.ix. 43. Toutov S’ syoTs , al)out the sacrifices ' is remarlc- 
t 6^ XPWOV TOV MapSo'no? stixe ahle-Xeym Ss (Sv Sxi MapSovlo) xe 
Ospcaj; S)^8|,v, sc ’IXXupiou? ts xal %ai xfj cTpaxt^ ou SOvaxat td 
TOV’EyxeXsm cTpaTov oi6a irs- ccpdyia x «t aS 6 a 7 sv s gS at* 

TT 01 (xsv ov, dXX’ oiix ec Ilepoac, TcdXot Yap av spudysaQs, <£o. 

AXXd Td ixEv BdxiSt EC TaiTVjv trjv Mardonius had'tried many un- 
[.i.dy.jv SffTt 7ieTcoi7ip.sva, <£c. availing efforts to procure bettei 

Her. ixj 44-45. The language sacrifices: it could not be done* 
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not a little surprising as coming from a Spartan general. 
He requested the Athenians to change places pausarUas 
with the Lacedaemonians in the line, ‘‘We Lace- changes 
d^monians (said he) now stand opposed to the tilrnne”' 
Persians and Hedes against whom we have never between tiio 
yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought ai?nX. 
and conquered them at Marathon. March ye 
then over to the right wing and take our places, while we 
will take yours in the left wing against the Boeotians and 
Thessalians, with whose arms and attack we are familiar.” 
The Athenians readily acceded, and the reciprocal change 
of order was accordingly directed. It was not yet quite 
completed, when day broke and the Theban allies of Mar- 
donius immediately took notice of what had been done. 
That general commanded a corresponding change in his 
own line, so as to place the native Persians once more over 
against the Lacedsemonians; upon which Pausanias, seeing 
that his manoeuvre had failed, led back his Lacedaemonians 
to the right wing, while a second movement on the part of 
Mardonius replaced both armies in the order originally ob¬ 
served, i 

Ho incident similar to this will be found throughout 
the whole course of Lacedaemonian history. To evade en¬ 
countering the best troops in the enemy’s line, and to de¬ 
part for this purpose from their privileged post on the 
right wing, was a step well-calculated to lower them in the 
eyes of Greece, and could hardly have failed'to produce 
that effect, if the intention had been realized. It is at 
the same time no mean compliment to the formidable re¬ 
putation of the native Persian ti’oops—a reputation re¬ 
cognised by Herodotus, and well-sustained at least by their 
personal bravery. 2 Nor can we wonder that this publicly 
manifested reluctance on the part of the leading troops in 
the Grecian army contributed much to exalt the rash con¬ 
fidence of Mardonius: a feeling which Herodotus, in Ho¬ 
meric style ,2 casts into the speech of a Persian herald sent 
to upbraid the Lacedemonians, and challenge them to a 
“single combat with champions of equal numbers, Lace- 

* Horodot. ix. 47; Plutarch, Aria- '•» Herodot. ix. 71. 
tcidQs, c. 10. Here, as on many ® Compare tlie reproaches of 
other occasions, Plutarch rather Hektor to Diomedes X^iad, viii. 
spoils than assists the narrative of 101). 

Herodotus. 
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daemonians against Persians.” This herald, whom no one 
Mardoniua heard or cared for, and who serves but as a 
again at- mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings be- 
with his longing to the moment, was lollowed by some- 
cavairy. thing very real and terrible—a vigorous attack 
on the Greek line by the Persian cavalry; whose rapid mo¬ 
tions, and showers of arrows and javelins, annoyed the 
Greeks on this day more than ever. The latter (as has 
been before stated) had no cavalry whatever; nor do their 
light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear to have 
rendered any service, with the exception of the Athenian 
bowmen. How great was the advantage gained by the 
Persian cavalry, is shown by the fact that they for a time 
drove away the Lacedaemonians from the fountain of Gar- 
gaphia, so as to choke it up and render it unfit for use. As 
the army had been prevented by the cavalry from resorting 
to the river Asopus, this fountain had been of late the 
only watering-place; and without it the position which 
they then occupied became untenable—while their pro¬ 
visions also were exhausted, inasmuch as the convoys, from 
fear of the Persian cavalry, could notdescend fromKithse- 
ron to join them. 1 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian 
chiefs to his tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution 
was taken, in case Mardonius should not bring on a general 
action in the course of the day, to change their position 
In conse- during the night, when there would be no inter- 
quence of ruptiou from the cavalry; and to occupy the 
ance^of^rte g^ound called the Island, distant about ten fur- 
Persian longs in a direction nearly west, and seemingly 
Pau 7 a^iSa 3 north of the town of Platgea, which was itself 
deterniineB about twenty furlougs distant. This island, im- 
in properly so denominated, included the ground 

night into comprised between two branches of the river 
t a s an . Qq^.q ^.2 both of which flow fromKithasron, and 
after flowing for a certain time in channels about three fur¬ 
longs apart, form a junction and run in a north-westerly 

^ Her, ix. 49, 50. Pausanias men- if he had himself seen it (ix. 
tions that the Platseans restored 4, 2). 

the fountain of Oargaphia after See a good description, of the 
the victory (to 38cop avsotbciavTo) ; ground in Colonel Leake, Travels 
hut he hardly seems to speak as in Northern Greece, ch. xyi. vol.; 

ii. p. S53. 
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direction towards one of the recesses of the Gulf of Co¬ 
rinth—quite distinct from the Asopus, which, though also 
rising near at hand in the lowest declivities under Kithse- 
ron, takes an easterly direction and discharges itself into 
the sea opposite Euboea. "When encamped in this so- 
called Island, the army would be secure of water from the 
stream in their rear; nor would they, as now, expose an ex¬ 
tended breadth of front to a numerous hostile cavalry 
separated from them only by the Asdpus.i It was farther 
resolved, that so soon as the army should once be in oc¬ 
cupation of the Island, half of the troops should forthwith 
inarch onward to disengage the convoys blocked up on 
Kithseron and conduct them to the camp. Such was the 
plan settled in council among the different Grecian chiefs; 
the march was to be commenced at the beginning of the 
second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would have 
completely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, 
he passed the whole day without any general at- confusioa 
tack. But his cavalry, probably elated by the of the 
recent demonstration of the Lacedaemonians, 
were on that day more daring and indefatigable executing 
than ever, and inflicted much loss as well as 
severe suffering ;2 insomuch that the centre of 
the Greek force (Corinthians, Megarians, &c., between the 
Lacedemonians and Tegeans on the right, and the Athe¬ 
nians on the left), when the hour arrived for retiring to 
the Island, commenced their march indeed, but forgot or 
disregarded the preconcerted plan a;nd the orders of Pau- 
sanias in their impatience to obtain a complete shelter 
against the attacks of the cavalry. Instead of proceed¬ 
ing to the Island, they marched a distance of twenty fur¬ 
longs directly to the town of Plataea, and took up a posi¬ 
tion in front of the Heraeum or temple of Her^, where they 
were protected partly by the buildings, partly by the coim- 
naratively high ground on which the town with its temple 
stood. Between the position which the Greeks were about 


» Herodot. ix. 61. ’Ec toutov 5/) 
tb'f yibpcv epouXs'^cFCCvTO [AETaoT'y^vcti, 
tvd Al OSfflTi eytoat ypaaQai licpQovo), 
xal oi IrcTCeec; acpaae; [xy) oivolaTO, u>o- 
iiep xaT* 106 s6vT(jiJv. 

TUo last words have reference 


to the position of 'the two hostile 
armies, extended front to front 
along the course of the As6pns. 

a Herodot. ix. 62 . xsiviflv ptsv 
7llJ.^pYlv mdaav, ixpooxsip.ev7]«; 

TioUj ely^ov tiovov dxpuxo'*. 
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to leave and that which they had resolved to occupy (i. e., 
between the course of Asopus and that of the Oeroe), there 
appear to have been a range of low hills. The Lacedsemo- 
nians, starting from the right wing, had to march directly 
over these hills, while the Athenians, from the left, were 
to turn them and get into the plain on the other side. i 
Pausanias, apprised that the divisions of the centre had 
commenced their night-march, and concluding of course 
that they would proceed to the Island according to orders, 
allowed a certain interval of time in order to prevent con¬ 
fusion, and then directed that the Lacedsemonians and 
Tegeans should also begin their movement towards that 
same position. Put here he found himself embarrassed by 
an unexpected obstacle. The movement was retrograde, 
receding from the enemy, and not consistent with the mili¬ 
tary honour of a Spartan: nevertheless most of the taxi- 
archs or leaders of companies obeyed without murmuring, 
Refusal of Ampmpharetus, lochage or captain of that 
the Spartan bandwhichHerodotus calls the lochus ofPitana,2 
Araompha- obstinately Tefused. Not haying been present 
retus to at the meeting in which the resolution had been 
Sder^for taken, he now heard it for' the first time with 
the night astonishment and disdain, declaring ‘‘that he for 
march. onewould never so far disgrace Sparta as to run 
away from the foreigner.’’^ Pausanias, with the second in 
command Euryanax, exhausted every effort to .overcome 
his reluctance. But they could by no means induce him 
to retreat; nor.did they dare to move without him, leaving 
his entire lochus exposed alone to the enemy.^ 


* Herodot. ix. 66. IlauaaviTjc:— 
ircTj-fs 6i6c tojv xoXcovwv 
Tou<; Xotnouc itavTa*;* sitcovto 5s xoci 
Tsysi^Tai. ’AQr^vocIot Bs : xa^OevTSe; 
'fj'Ccrav ri, iftitaXiv yj AaxsBaijjiovioi. 
Ot jxev Yap ‘rcuv'ts dvTstj^ovTo 

riji 67tcopEiY|(; zoo Ki9aipu)vo<;. 
’Aflrjvoiot 6s xdTco TpacpOsvxsi; e? x6 
TCSSIOV, 

With which we must combine 
another passage, c. 69, intimating 
that the track of the Athenians 
led them to turn and get behind 
the hills, which prevented Mar- 
donius from seeing them, though 
they were marching along the 


plain:—MapBdvio?—exl Adxe^ 
6ai}rovlou<; xal TsYei^xac poivou?. 
’AQ7]vai.ou«; Y&p TpaTCO[Ji.dvou<; s<; x6 ite- 
Biov 6it6 xu)v oO xaxetbpa. 

* There is on this point a differ¬ 
ence between Thucydides and 
Herodotus: the former affirms that 
there never was any Spartan lo¬ 
chus so called (Thucyd. 1. 21). 

We have no means of reconci¬ 
ling the difference, nor can we be 
certain that Thucydides is right in 
his negative comprehending all 
past time—Sc o6S’ sysvexQ wtSTcoxe* 
® Herodot. ix. 63, 64. 

« Herodot. ix.' 62l,, 63, 
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_ Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of in- 

decision and dispute^ an Athenian messenger on 

horsebaokreachedPausanias,instructedtoascer- 

tain what was passing, and to ask foi' the last 
directions. For in spite of the resolution taken !SZ 
after formal debate, the Athenian generals still tho 
mistrusted the Lacedaemonians, and doubted 
whether, after all, they would act as they had promised. 
Ihe movement of the central division having become known 
to them, they sent at the last moment before they commenced 
their own march, to assure themselves that the Spartans 
were about to move also. A profound, and even an exasr- 
gerated mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding; i yet it proved fortunate in its results—for if 
the Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the 
preconcerted plan, had marched at once to the Island, the 
wecian army would have been severed without the possi¬ 
bility of reuniting, and the issue of the battle might have 
proved altogether different. The Athenian herald found 
the Jjacedmmomans still stationary in their position, and 
the generals in hot dispute with Amompharetus, who 
despised the threat of being left alone to make head 
against the Persians, and when reminded that the re¬ 
solution had been taken by general vote of the officers, 
took _ up with both hands a vast rook fit for the hands 
of Ajax or Hoktor, and cast it at the feet of Pausanias, 
saying—“Ihis is mt/ pehhle, wherewith I give my vote 
not to rini away from the strangers.” Pausanias de¬ 
nounced him as a madman—desiring the herald to report 
the scene of embarrassment which he had just come to 
Witness, mid to entreat the Atbenian generals not to com- 
mence their retreat until the Laoediemonians should also 
be m march. In the meantime the dispute continued,and 

prolonged by the perverseness of Amompharetus 
until the morning began to dawn; when Pausanias, afraid 

1 f'Jie signal for retreat—calculating 

hat the reiructory captain, when he saw his lochus really 
lelt alone, would probably make up his mind to follow. 
Having marched about ten furlongs, across the hilly ground 

W0v*4vtu>v x«l 

td AfitxiScctjjjtovtwv <pjpo- 
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wMcli divided liim from the Island, lie commanded a 
Pausanias halt; either to await Amompharetus if he chose 
to follow, or to be near enough to render aid and 
save him, if he were rash enough to stand his 
ground single-handed. Happily the latter, seeing 
that his general had really departed, overcame 
his scruples, and followed him; overtaking and 
joining the main body in its first halt near the river Moloeis 
and the temple of Eleusinian Dimeter. i The Athenians, 
commencing their movement at the same time with Pausanias, 
got round the hills to the plain on the other side and pro¬ 
ceeded on their march towards the Island. 

‘When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonish- 

Astouish- Grecian position deserted. They 

ment of immediately set themselves to the pursuit of the 
Hardonius Spartans, whose march' lay along the higher and 
vering that more conspicuous ground, and whose progress 
had moreover been retarded by the long delay 

tr^eat^e^d of Aiuompharetus.* the Athenians on the con- 
nf^ht® he^ trary, marching without halt, and being already 
pursues and behind the hills, were not open to view. To 
them^^ Hardonius, this retreat of his enemy inspired an 
wit? disor- extravagant and contemptuous confidence which 
deriy impa- he Vented in full measure to the Th*essalian 
lencB. Aleuadae—“These are your boasted Spartans, 

who changed their place just now in the line, rather than 
fight the Persians, and have here shown by a barefaced 
flight what they are really worth!” With that he imme¬ 
diately directed his whole army to pursue and attack with 
the utmost expedition. The Persians crossed the As6pus, 
and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, pell-mell, 
without any thought of order or preparations for over¬ 
coming resistance: the army already rang with shouts of vic¬ 
tory, in full confidence of swallowing up the fugitives as 
soon as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this dis¬ 
orderly rush forward:^ but the Thebans and the other 


> Herodot. ix. 66, 67. 

* BCexodot. ix. 69. sSlcoxov cbt 
TtoSdjv IxactToc oOts x6cr(Jiqi 

ou6svl xocTfjLTjOsvTBi;, o^TS tASi. KkI 
oOtoi jjLEv pot 'te xdl 6|ji.lXtjj i-nfioav, 
obc avapTiaaojjLSvoi ‘’EXX'»]vac- ■ 
Herodotus dwells especially ou 


the reckless and disorderly manner 
in whick the Persians advanced; 
Plutarch, on the contrary, says of 
Mardonius—ljrtov o o v t e x a y |i.i v {if} 
T^v Suvajiiv iitS^spsTO tol« AaxeSuH 
ji.ovi. 0 K, Ac. (Plutarch, A,ristei^, c, 1^, 
Plutarch als 0 says^that Pausania!i 
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Grecian allies on tlie right wing of Mardonius, appear to 
have maintained somewhat better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther than 
the neighbourhood of the Demetrion or temple Battle of 
of Eleusinian Deraeter, where he had halted to 
take up Amompharetus. Overtaken first by the Persian 
horse and next by Mardonius with the main body, he sent 
a horseman forthwith to apprise the Athenians, and to en¬ 
treat their aid. The Athenians were prompt in complying 
with his request: but they speedily found themselves en¬ 
gaged in conflict against the Theban allies of the enemy, 
and therefore unable to reach him.i Accordingly the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeans had to encounter the Per¬ 
sians single-handed without any assistance from the other 
Greeks. The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their 
enemies, planted in the ground the spiked extremities of 
their gerrha (or long wicker shields), forming a continuous 
breastwork, from behind which they poured upon the 
Greeks a shower of arrows: 2 their bows were of the largest 
si25e, and drawn with no less power than skill. In spite of 
the wounds and distress thus inflicted, Pausanias persisted 
in the indispensable duty of offering the battle-sacrifice, 
and the victims were for some time unfavourable, so that 
he did not venture to give orders for advance and close 
combat. Many were here wounded or slain in the ranks, 2 
among them the brave Kallikrates, the handsomest and 
stpngest man in the army: until Pausanias, wearied out 
with this compulsory and painful delay, at length raised 
his eyes to the conspicuous Heraeum of the Platmans, and 
invoked the merciful intervention of Here to remove that 
obstacle which confined him to the spot. Hardly had he 
pronounced the words, when the victims changed and be¬ 
came favourable:^ butthe Tegeans, while he was yet praying^ 

Tyjv 86va|jLiv nphc; tccc ^ Herodot. iac. 62. Kal toicri Aotxe- 

llXataidi;, &c.; whicli is quite 5ai|xovlotoi adtlxa fxsTa ttjv 
contrary to the real narrative of tt]'' Ilauaravtaa) iytvETO Goofiiivoiai xdc 
Herodotus, Pausanias intended to acp^styia ypTjcrTd. Plutarch exagge- 
m.arch to tlie Island, not toPlataja: rates the long-suffering of Pausanian 
he did not reach either the one or (Aristot. c. 17, ad finem). 
the other. The lofty and conspicuous sit© 

* Herodot. lx. 60, 61. of the Herujon, visihle to Pausanias 

* About the Persian bow, see at the distance where he was, is 

Xenoph. Anabas. iii. 4 , 17 . plainly marked in Herodotus (ix* 

* Herodot. ix. 72, 61 ). V 
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anticipated tlie effect and hastened forward against 
the enemy, followed by the Lacedaemonians as soongas 
Pausanias gave the word. The wicker breastwork before 
the Persians was soon overthrown by the Grecian charge : 
nevertheless the Persians, though thus deprived of their 
tutelary hedge and having no defensive armour, maintained 
the fight with individual courage, the more remarkable 
because it was totally unassisted by discipline or trained 
collective movement, against the drilled array, the regulated 
step, the w^ell-defended persons, and the long spears, of the 
Greeks. i They threw themselves upon the Lacedgemonians, 
seizing hold of their spears, and breaking them: many of 
them devoted themselves in small parties often 
personal to force by their bodies a way into the lines, 
of^th^Per- individual close combat with the 

sians-they short spear and the dagger.^ Mardonius him- 
defelted self, conspicuous upon a white horse, was among 
and Mardo- the foremost warriors, and the thousand select 
nius slam. formed his body-guard distinguished 

For incidents illustrating the in which 1400 half-armed Swiss 
hardships which a Grecian army overcame a large body of fully- 
endured from its reluctance to move armed Austrians, with an impene- 
withont favourable sacrifices, see treble front of projecting spears j 
Xenophon, Anabasis, vi. 4, 10-26; which for some time they were 
Hellenic, iii. 2, 17. unable to break in upon, until at 

^ Herodot, ix. 62, 6S. His words length one of their warriors, Arnold 
about the courage of the Persians von Winkelried, grasped an arm- 
are remarkable: XT^fxa-ri fxev muv v.y.\ ful of spears, and precipitated him- 
ptbfx^ o\i% eofoovs? ol Ilspcai*, self upon them, making a way for 

dvoTtXot 8s 66vTe<;, lial Ttpo?, dveiti- his countrymen over his dead 
aT^jfxovs? i^arav, xai ot>x xpiov body. See Vogelin, Geschichte 

svavxloicn cro:pirjv .. . TcXsiaxov idp der Schweizerischen Eidgenossen- 
a(psac sSi^Xssxo i] sp^o? souaa schaft, ch.vi. p. 240, or indeed any 
oreXtov, itpoc yap OTcXtxac givxsc yupt.- history of Switzerland, for a des- 
vJjxsp dimva stcoieuvto. Comparethe cription of this memorable incident, 
striking conversation between Xer- * For the arms of the Persians, 

xes and Eemaratus (Herodot. vii. see Herodot. vii, 61. 

^ Herodotus states in another place 

The description given by Hero- that the Persian troops adopted 
dotus of the gallant rush made by the Egyptian breastplates (Qibpn- 
theae badly-armed Persians, upon xac): probably this may have been 
the presented line of spears in the after the battle of Platam. Even 
Lacedemonian ranks, may he com- at this battle, the Persian leaders 
pared with Livy (xxacii. 17), a des- on horseback bad strong defensive 
cription of the Eomans attacking armotir, as we may see by the case 
the Macedonian phalanx,—and with of Masistius above narrated: by 
the battle of Sempach (June, 1386), the time of the battle of Kunaxa, 
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themselves beyond all the rest. At length.he was slain by 
the b|/nd of a distinguished Spartan named Aeimnestus*, 
his thousand guards mostly perished around him, and the 
courage of the remaining Persians, already worn oixt by 
the superior troops against which they had been long 
contending, was at last thoroughly broken by the death of 
their general. They turned their backs and fled, not rest¬ 
ing until they got into the wooden fortified camp, con¬ 
structed by Mardonius behind the Asopus. The Asiatic 
allies also, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took 
to flight without striking a blow. i 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been 
engaged in a serious conflict with the Boeotians; The Athe- 
especially the Theban leaders with the hoiDlites 

licrt jjQ Q' cTG 

immediately around them, who fought with feateci the 
great bravery, but were at length driven back, I'hebans. 
after the loss of 300 of their best troops. The Theban 
cavalry however still maintained a good front, protecting 
the retreat of the infantry and checking the Athenian 
pursuit, so that the fugitives were enabled to reach Thebes 
in safety; a better refuge than the Persian fortified camp.*-* 
"With the exception of the Thebans and Boeotians, none 
of the other medising Greeks rendered any real service. 
Instead of sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, they 
never once advanced to the charge, but merely followed 
in the first movement of flight. So that in point of fact 
the only troops in this numerous Perso-Grecian army who 
really fought, were, the native Persians and Sakse on the 
left, and the Boeotians on the right; the former against 
the Lacedmmonians, the latter against the Athenians. ^ 

Nor did even all the native jPersians take part in the 
combat. A body of 40,000 men under Artabazius, of 
whom some must doubtless have been native Persians, left 
the field without fighting and without loss. That general, 
seemingly the ablest man in the Persian army, had been 
from the first disgusted with the nomination of Mardonius 
as commarider-in-ehief, and had farther incurred his 

the liabit Itad become more widely “ Horodot. ix. 67, 6S. Ttbv Ss 
diffused (Xenoph. AnabaB. i, 8, 6; aXXtov‘EXXyjvtov tu)v (xsTiit PczciXsoe; 
Brisaon, .De Ilegiio l?(3rsarum, lib. eOsXexaxecivxtov . . . xo:l ttbv aXXtov 
iii. i>. UCd), for the cavalry at leuBt. au(;,(Xf>!y_(ov 6 7cd<; Z[xiXot; o’dts St,c<|jiays- 

1 Horodot,' ix. 64, CIS. adfASvo? *o6Savl o^te ti dTcoBsSofjxevo*; 

® Hero dot. ix. 67, 68, Icpuysv,' 

VOL. V. D 
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displeasure by deprecating any general action. Apprised 
Artabazus, Mardonius was hastening forward to attack 

with a large the retreating Greeks, he marshalled his division 

towards the scene of action, 
aband’ons though despairing of success and perhaps not 
and anxious that his own prophecies should be 

out of proved false. And such had been the headlong 
«ie®r?srof impetuosity of Mardonius in his first forward 
the Persian movement,— SO Complete his confidence of over- 
up”the*?^ whelming the Greeks when he discovered their 
position in pstreat,—that he took no pains to ensure the 
concerted action of his whole army. Accord- 
ingly before Artabazus arrived at the scene 
of action, he saw the Persian troops, who had been 
engaged under the commander-in-chief, already defeated 
and m flight. Without making the least attempt either 
to save them or to retrieve the battle, he immediately 
gave orders to his own division to retreat; not repairing 
however, either to the fortified camp or to Thebes, but 
abandoning at once the whole campaign, and taking the 

Jre^ road through Phokis to Thessaly, Macedonia! and 
the Hellespont. i 

As the native Persians, the Sakae, and the Boeotians 
were the only real combatants on the one side, 
so also were the Lacedsemonians, Tegeans, and 
Athenians, on the other. It has already been 
mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian 
^^my, disobeying the general order of march, 

■PI ^ - X J ^0 the town of 

Platsea instead of to the Island. They were thus com'Dletelv 
severed from Pausanias, and the first thing which th^y 
heard about the battle was, that the Lacedemonians were 

gaming the victory. Elate with this news, and anxious 
to come in for some share of the honour, they rushed to 
the scene of action, without any heed of military order: 

taking the direct track across the hills, 
while the Megarians, Phliasians and others, marched by 
the longer route along the plain, so as to turn the hills, 
and arnve at^the Athenian position. The Theban horse 
under Asopodorus, employed in checking the pursuit of 
the victorious Athenian hophtes, seeing these fresh troops 
coming up m thorough disorder, charged them vigorously 

* nexodot. ix. 66, 


Small pro 
portion of 
the armies 
on each 
side which 
really 
fought. 



Chap. fLII. THE EBESIAN CAMP STOEMED. 

'*° refuge in the high ground 

witk the loss of 600 men i Tln-f ft;® ^ 

iiA X- tnis partial success had 

110 el^ct m mitigating the general defeat. 

-t oUowmg up their pursuit, the Lacedemonians 

proceeded to attack the wooden redmTht T 

+>. Persians had taken refuge. Put attack and 

though they were here aided by all or most of loSef 

■nnv+^™^+?!^ divisions, who had taken no camp, 

part in the battle, they were yet so ignorant of the mods 

com"SeTv\TS!i T‘i® -0 progress! and weS 

completely baffled, until the Athenians arrived to their 

Snrid^nro?‘^““^* stormed, not without a 

gallant and prolonged resistance on the nart of its 

theTnteri;r 1 ® peLratfinto 

ms Silver-looted throne, and scimitar, 2 were preserved in 

]\IasiSs^°%n^ f °“g "w-itli the breastplate of 

iUasistius, Once within the wall, effective resistarcs 

slaughtered without mercy as weU 
as without limit; so that it we are to credit Herodotus 
there survived only 3000 men out of the 300,000 whicli 

thf Mardonins-save and except 

the 4^,000 mp who accompanied Artahazus in his retread a 

historian had probablV 
OTstpnPfl ^7“ except some vague reports, without any 
pietenoe^of computation: about the Grecian loss his • 
statement deserves more attention, when he tells us that 

?mety-one Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, 2 

Herein however is not included the 
loss of the Meganans when attacked by the Theban cavalry 

* Herodot. ix. r 9 n... . ^ 


* Herodot. ix. 69. 

Herodot. ix. 70 j Demosthenes 

cont. Timokrat. p. 741. o. 33 . Pau- 
sanias (i. 27, 2) doubts whether 
this was really the scimitar of 
Mardonius, contending that the 
Laoedaamonians would never have 
permitted the Athenians to take 
it. 

* Herodot. ix. 70: compare 
i^achyl, Pers. 806-824. He singles 
out “the Dorian spear” as the 
great weapon of destruction to the 


Persians at Dlataja—very justly. 
Dr, Blomfiold is surprised at this 
compliment; hut it is to he recol¬ 
lected that all the ea;rlier part of 
the tragedy had been employed in 
setting forth the glory of Athena 
at Salamis, and he might well 
anord to give the Peloponnesians 
the credit which they deserved at 
Blatma. Pindar distributes the 
honour between Sparta and Athens 
in like manner (pyth, i. 70 ), 
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nor is tbe number of slain Lacedemonians, not Spartans, 
Loss OE specified: while even tlie other numbers actually 
both sides, stated are decidedly smaller than the probable 
truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and 
the unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the 
whole, the affirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 
Greeks were slain in the action appears probable: all 
doubtless hoplites—for little account was then made of 
the light-armed, nor indeed are we told that they took 
any active part in the battle. i Whatever may have been 
the numerical loss of the Persians, this defeat proved the 
total ruin of their army: but we may fairly presume that 
many were spared and sold into slavery, 2 while many of 
the tugitives j)robably found means to join the retreating 
division of Artabazus. That general made a rapid march 
across Thessaly and Macedonia, keeping strict silence 
about the recent battle, and pretending to be sent on a 
special enterprise by Mardonius, whom he reported to be 
himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct (though it 
may well be doubted whether the change of sentiment in 
Thessaly and the^ other medising Grecian states was so 
rapid as he implies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing* 
these countries before the news of the battle became 
generally known, and then retreated by the straightest 
and shortest route through the interior of Thrace to 
Py^antium, from whence he passed into Asia. The interior 
tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed his retreat 
considerably; but we shall find long afterwards Persian 
garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Ihracjan coast.^ It will be seen that Artabazus sub¬ 
sequently rose higher than ever in the estimation of 
Xerxes. 


riutarch, Aristeidgs, 0 . 19. 
Kleidemus, quoted by Plutarch, 
stated that all the fifty-two Athe¬ 
nians who perished belonged to 
the tribe JBantis, which distinguish- 
6d Itself in the Athenian ranks. 
But it seems impossible to believe 
that wo citizens belonging to the 
other nine tribes were ki led. 

® Diodorus indeed states that 
Bausanias was so apprehensive of 
the numbers of the Persians, that 
he forbade his soldiers to give 


quarter or take any prisoners (xi. 
32); but this is hardly to be be¬ 
lieved, in spite of his assertion. 
His statement that the Greeks 
lost 10,000 men is still less ad¬ 
missible. 

3 Herodot. ix. 89. The allusions 
of Demosthenes to Perdikkas king 
of Macedonia, who is said to have 
attacked the Persians on their 
flight from Platiea, and to have 
rendered their ruin complete, are 
too loose to deserve attention ; 
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.Ten days did the Greeks employ after tlieir victory, 
first in_ burying the slain, next in collecting and i-unerai 
apportioning the booty. The Lacedaemonians, obsequies 
the Athenians, the Tegeans, the Megarians and Greeks— 
the 1 hliasians each buried their dead apart, pionuments 
erecting a separate tomb in commemoration. Tody of 
Xlie .^acedeBinonians, indeed, distributed their 
dead into three fractions, in three several burial- tTon^o?^' 
places: one for those champions who enjoyed i>ooty. 
individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were in¬ 
cluded "me most distinguished men slain in the recent battle, 
such as Poseidonius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
X hilokyon, and Kallikrates—a second for the other Spar- 
tens and Lacedsemoniansi—and a third for the Helots. 
Besides these sepulchral monuments, erected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Plat^a by those cities whose citizens had 
really fought and fallen, there were several similar monu- 
ments to be seen in the days of Herodotus, raised by other 
cities which falsely pretended to the same honour, with the 
connivance and aid of the Platssans.^ Thebody ofHardo- 
nms was discovered among the slain, and treated with 
lespectby Pausanias, who is even said to have indit^nantly 
repudiated advice offered to him by an iEginetan, that he 
should retaliate upon it the ignominious treatment inflicted 
by Xerxes upon the dead Leonidas.® On the morrow the 


more especially as Perdikkas was 
not then king of Macedonia (De- 
inosthenSs cont. Aristokrat. p. 687. 
c. 61; and irepl SuvtaSeco?, p. 173. 
c. 9). 

^ Herodot. ix. 84. Herodotus 
indeed assigns this second hurial- 
place only to the other Spartans, 
apart from the Select. He takes 
no notice of the Laoedffimonians 
not Spartans, either in the battle 
or in reference to burial, though 
ho had informed us that 6000 of 
them were included in the army. 
Some of them must have been 
slain, and we may fairly presume 
that they wore buried along with 
the Spartan citizens generally. 
As to the word Iper/i;, or eipsvac, or 
tTCTreac (the two last being both 
conjectural readings), it seems im¬ 


possible to arrive at any certainty; 
we do not know by what name 
these select warriors were called. 

a Herodot. ix. 86. Td)v 6’ dXlcov 
2aoi xai epodvovvott dvIlXatat^ot e6v- 
ve-; rAcpoi, toOtoOc; 8i, the ^yti) 
ituvQ(i:vo(i,ai, e7i:si(Tj^uvcip,^vou<; ttj 
areeoTOi p-aj'!]?, ixierroot; 

5 <(I)crai xsiva, ‘tcev suttYivop-^vov 
eivsxev dvOpibTtojv stceI xal AlyivT]- 
Tscov otuxiOt xaXsdjxevoc Totepoc, 
Tov eY<b (xxouco xal 6sxa exEai, uate- 
pov frsToc Tauxa, SstjO^vtcov t(I)v Al- 
TtvTjxdcov, yjbaai KXsd87]v xbv Auxo- 
6 I.X 0 U, av5pa HXaxaida, ixpo^eivov 
iovxa aOxmv. 

This is a curious statement, de¬ 
rived by Herodotus doubtless 
from personal inguiries made at 
Platoea. 

* Her. ix. 78, 79. This suggestion 
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body was stolen away and buried; by wliom was never 
certainly known, for there were many different pretenders 
who obtained reward on this plea from Artynt^s, the son of 
Mardonius. The funereal monument was yet to be seen in 
the time of Pausanias. i 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver 
inDarics as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets 
splendid arms and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the 
magnificent tent of Xerxes, left on his retreat with Mardo¬ 
nius, was included. 2 By order of the general Pausanias 
the Helots collected all the valuable articles into one spot 
for division; not without stealing many of the golden 
ornaments, which, in ignorance of the value, they were 
persuaded by the -^ginetans to sell as brass. After reser¬ 
ving a tithe for the Delphian Apollo, together with ample 
offerings for the Olympic Zeus and the Isthmian Poseidon, 
as well as for Pausanias as general—the remaining booty 
was distributed among the different contingents of the 
army in proportion to their respective numbers. 3 The 
concubines of the Persian chiefs were among the prizes 
distributed: there were probably however among them 


so abhorrent to Grecian feel¬ 
ing, is put by the historian 
into the mouth of the .33ginetan 
LampCn. In my preceding note 
I have alluded to another state¬ 
ment made by Herodotus, not very 
creditable to theiEginetans; there 
is moreover a third (ix. ?0), in 
which he represents them as hav¬ 
ing cheated the Helots in their 
purchases of the booty. We may 
presume him to have hea^d all 
these anecdotes at Platjea: at the 
time when he probably visited that 
place, not long before the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, the inhabitants 
were united in the most intimate 
manner with Athens, and doubt¬ 
less sympathised in the hatred of 
the Athenians against -SEgina. It 
does not from hence follow that 
the stories are all untrue. I dis¬ 
believe, indeed, the advice said to 
have been given by tiampdn to 
crucify the body of Mardonius 


—which has more the air of a poet¬ 
ical contrivance for bringing out 
an honourablo sentiment, than of 
a real incident. But there seems 
no reason to doubt the truth of 
the other two stories. Herodotus 
does hut too rarely specify his 
informants: it is interesting to 
scent out the track in which his 
inquiries have been prosecuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa, and 
the death of Cyrus the younger, 
his dead body had the head and 
hands cut off, by order of Arta- 
xerxes, and nailed to a cross 
(Xenoph. Anab. i. lo, 1; iii, i, 
17). 

^ Herodot, ix. 84; Pausanias, ix, 

2 , 2 . 

® Herodot. ix. 80,81: compare vii, 
41-83. 

® Diodorus (xi. 33) states this 
proportional distribution. Hero¬ 
dotus only says—iXa{3ov axacTTOi TU)v 
aSioi ^aav (ix. 81). 
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many of Grecian birth, restored to their families; and one 
especially, overtaken in her chariot amidst the flying Per¬ 
sians, with rich jewels and a numerous suite, threw herself 
at the feet of Pausanias himself, imploring his protection. 
She proved to be the daughterof his personal friend Hege- 
torides of Kos, carried off by the Persian Pharandates; 
and he had the satisfaction of restoring her to her father. ^ 
Large as the booty collected was, there yet remained many 
valuable treasures buried in the ground, which the Platsean 
inhabitants afterwards discovered and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Platsea were the 
Lacedsemonians, Athenians and Tegeans. The Corinthians 
and others, forming part of the army opposed to Hardonius, 
did not reach the fleld until the battle was ended, though 
they doubtless aided both in the assault of the fortified 
camp and in the subsequent operations against Thebes, and 
were universally recognised, in inscriptions and panegyrics, 
among the champions who had contributed to the liberation 
of Gr eece* 2 It was not till after the taking of the Persian 
camp that the contingents of Elis and Mantineia, who may 
perhaps have been among the convoys prevented by the 
Persian cavalry from descending the passes of Kitha^ron, 
first reached the scene of action. Mortified at having 


» Herodot. is:. 7f), 80, 81, 82. The 
fate of these female cornpatiions 
of the Persian grandees, on the 
talcing of the camp by an enemy, 
forms a melancholy picture hero 
as well as at Isaus, and oven at 
Kunaxa: sec Biodor. xvii. 35; 
Quintus Curtins, iii. xi, 21; Xe- 
noph. Anab. i- 10, 2. 

» Plutarch animadverts severely 
(Be Malign, Herodot. p. 873; com¬ 
pare Pint. Aristeid. c. 19) upon 
Herodotus, because ho states that 
none of the Greeks had any share 
in the battle of Plattea except the 
Tjacedfcmonians, Tegeans, and 
Athenians; the orator Lysias re¬ 
peats the same Btatemont (Oratio 
Funebr. c. 9). If this were the fact 
(Plutarch asks) how comes it that 
the inscriptionB and poems of the 
time recognise the exploit as per¬ 
formed by the whole ©reoian army, 


Corinthians and others included? 
But those inscriptions do not re¬ 
ally contradict what is affirmed by 
Herodotus. The actual battle was 
fought only by a part of the col¬ 
lective Grecian army; hut this hap¬ 
pened in a great measure by acci¬ 
dent; the rest were little more 
than a mile off, and until within 
a few hours had been occupying 
part of the same continuous line 
of position; moreover, if the battle 
had lasted a little longer, they 
■would have come up in time to 
render actual help. They would 
naturally bo considered, therefore, 
as entitled to partake in the glory 
of the entire result. 

When however in after-times a 
stranger visited Platiea, and saw 
Laoedjemonian, Tegean, and Athe¬ 
nian tombs, hut no Corinthian nor 
JBginetan, &o., he would naturally 
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missed their share m the glorious exploit, the ne-vv-comei-s 
were at firet eager to set off in pursuit of Artabazus; bui 
the ijacedsemoman commander forbade them, and their 
returned home without any other consolation than that of 
prompuf generals for not having led them forth more 

There yet remained the most-efficient ally of Mardonius 

Pausanias city of Tliebes; wliich Pausanias summon prl 

day after the, battle, requiring 
requiring that the medisiug leaders should be delivered un 
the^surrend. especially Timegenidas and Attagmus. On re-' 
the leaders ceiving a refusal, he began to batter their walls 

adopt the still more eifective measure of 
seires up paying waste their territory; giving notice that 
?0 de”t\r‘ °/ destruction woWlie continued 'until 

_ these chiefs were given up. After twenty davs 
of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it sh3 
prove that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons 
and refused to accept a sum of money in commutation, to 
surrender themselves voluntarily as the price of liberation 
for their country._ A negociation was accordingly entered 
into with P^samas, and the persons demanded were sur- 

rendered to him, excepting Attagmus, who found n^eanrto 

escape at the last moment. His sons, whom he left behind 

but Pausanias refused to’ 
touch them, with the just remark, which in those times 

fT™ T they were nowise imphcate^fn 

the medtsm of their father. Timegenidas and the remaining 

tnTo+T Corinth a,nd immediately put. 

to death, without the smallest discussion or form of trial • 

Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or consultal 
tion were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal— 
mdeed the prisoners themselves had been induced to give 
themselves up partly m that expectation. 2 It is remarkfble 


enquire ihow it happened that none 
of these latter had fallen in the 
battle, and would then be informed 
that they were not really present 
at it. Hence the motive for these 
cities to erect empty sepulchral 
monuments on the spot, as Hero¬ 
dotus informs us that they after- 
'wards did or caused to be done by 


individual Platsoans. / 

^ Herod ot. ix, 77. 

* See, a little above id this Chap¬ 
ter, the treatment of the wife and 
children of the Athenian senator 
Lykidaa (Herodot. ix. 6). Oompare 
also Herodot. ill 116; ix. 120, 

* Herodot. ix. 87, 88, 
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that Pansanias himself only a few years afterwards, when 
attainted of treason, returned and surrendered himself at 
Sparta under similar hopes of being able to buy himself off 
by money. i In this hope indeed he found himself deceived, 
as Tim%enidas had been deceived before: but the fact is 
not the less to be noted as indicating the general impression 
that the leading men in a Grecian city were usually open 
to bribes in judicial matters, and that individuals superior 
to this temptation were rare exceptions. I shall have 
occasion to dwell upon this recognised untrustworthiness 
of the leading Greeks when I come to explain the extreme¬ 
ly popular cast of the Athenian judicature. 

w hether there was any positive vote taken among the 
Greeks respecting the prize of valour at the Honours 
battle of Platma may well be doubted: and the anddistino- 
silence of Herodotus goes far to negative an tii© 

important statement of Plutarch, that the Athe- Greek war- 
nians and Lacedaemonians were on the point of 
coming to an open rupture, each thinking themselves 
entitled to the prize—that Aristeides appeased the Athe¬ 
nians, and prevailed upon them to submit to the general 
decision of the allies—and that Megarian and Corinthian 
leaders contrived to elude the dangerous rock by bestowing 
the prize on the Platmans, to which proposition both 
Aristeides and Pausanias acceded.- But it seems that the 


general opinion recognised theLacediernoniana and Pausa¬ 
nias as bravest among tlie brave, seeing that they had 
overcome the best troops of tlie enemy and slain the general. 
In burying their dead warriors, the Lacedcemonians singled 
out for peculiar distinction Philolcyon, Poseidonius, and 
Amompharetus the lochage, wdiose conduct in the fight 
atoned for his disobedience to orders. There was one 
Spartanhowever who had surpassed them all*—Aristodemus, 
the single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopylae. 
Having ever since experienced nothing but disgrace and 


* Thucyd. i. 181. xal tciataOtov 
yprj|,iuQ!;ai StaXdcreiv f^jv SiapoXrjv. 
Compare Tlmcyd, viii, 45, 'where 
he states that the triorarohs and 
gencsrala of the Laoedmmonian and 
allied fleet (all oacoept Hennokratoa 
of Byracnso) received brihoa from 
TiHHapheriHfH to betray the Intor- 
ostH both of thoir soamon and of 


thoir country: also c. 49 of the 
same book about tbo Lacedromo- 
nian general Astyochus. The bribes 
xeooivod by the Spartan kings Loo- 
tychidfis and I’loistoanax are ro- 
corded (Horodot, vi. 72: Thucyd. 
ii. 21). 

^ IMutarcli, Arisloidfis, o. 20; De: 
Horodot, Malign, p, 873. 
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insTilt from Ms fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had 
become reckless of life, and at Platsea he stepped forth 
single-handed from his place in the ranks, performing deeds 
of the most heroic valour and determined to regain by his 
death the esteem of his countrymen. But the Spartans 
refused to assign to him the same funereal honours as 
were paid to the other distinguished warriors, who had 
manifested exemplary forwardness and skill, yet without 
any desperate rashness, and without any previous taint 
such as to render life a burthen to them. Subsequent 
valour might be held to efface this taint, but could not 
suffice to exalt Aristodemus to a level with the most 
honoured citizens. i 

Butthoughwe cannot believe the statement of Plutarch 
Eeveren Platgeans received by general vote the 

tiai^ tribute ppize of valour, it is certain that they were 
iargely honoured and recompensed, as the pro- 
scenrof prietors of that ground on which the liberation 
and^to^the* Greece had been achieved. The market-place 
piatseans:^ Centre of their town was selected as the 
solemnities scene for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
brjerio-^ offered up by Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus 
dicaiiy ce- Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the 
le^brated assembled allies. ^ The local gods and heroes of 
later, in the Platsean territory, who had been invoked in 
thT°a?aiu; prajer before the battle, and who had granted 
their soil as a propitious field for the Greek 
arms, were made partakers of the ceremony, and witnesses 
as well as guarantees of the engagements with which it was 
accompanied. 2 The Platseans, now re-entering their city, 
which the Persian invasion had compelled them to desert, 
were invested with the honourable duty of celebrating the 
pei'iodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great victory, 
as well as of rendering care and religious service at the 
tombs of the fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to 
discharge this obligation, which probably might have pressed 
hard upon them at a time when their city was half-ruined 
and their fields unsown, they received out of the prize- 
money the large allotment of eighty talents, which w 
partly employed in building and adorning a handsome 


* Herodot. ix. 71, 72. 

® Tlmcyd. ii. 71, 72. So the Eo- 
man Emperor Vitelljus, on visit¬ 
ing the field of Bebriacum ■where 


his troops had recently been yio- 
torious, “instaurahat sacrum Bija 
loci” (Tacitus, Histor, ii. 70). 
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temple*of Athene—the symbol probably of renewed con¬ 
nexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious ■ 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to 
celebrate in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of 
the Eleutheria with gymnastic matches analogous to the 
other great festival games of Greece. ^ In consideration 
of the discharge of these duties, together with the sanctity 
of the ground, Pausanias and the whole body of allies bound 
themselves by oath to guarantee the autonomy of Platsea, 
and the inviolability of her territory. This was an eman¬ 
cipation of the town from the bond of the Boeotian federa¬ 
tion, and from the enforcing supremacy of Thebes as its 
chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had 
other objects also, larger than that of protecting permanent 
Platoea, or establishing commemorative ceremo- 
nies. The defensive league against the Persians acy Sreed 
was again sworn to by all of them, and rendered 
permanent. An aggregate force of 10,00 0 hoplites, horn meet- 
1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes, for the purpose ings at 
of carrying on the war, was agreed to and pro- “'**^®'* 
mised, the contingent of each ally being specified. Moreover 
the town of Platsea was fixed on as the annual place of 
meeting, where deputies from all of them were annually to 
assemble. 2 

This resolution is said to have been adopted on the 
proposition of Aristeides, whose motives it is not difficult 
to trace. Though the Persian army had sustained a 
signal defeat, no one knew how soon it might re-assemble, 
or be reinforced. Indeed, even later, after the battle of 
Mykale had become known, a fresh invasion of the Persians 
was still regarded as not improbable;3 nor did any one then 
anticipate that extraordinary fortune and activity whereby 
the Athenians afterwards organized an alliance such as to 
throw Persia on the defensive. Moreover, the northern 


* Thnoyd. ii. 71; PlutarcTi, Aris- 
teid§s, c. 19-21; Strabo, ix. p. 412; 
Pausanias, ix. 2, 4. 

The Eleutheria were celebrated 
on the fourth of the Attic month 
Boodromion, which was the day- 
on ■which the battle itself ■was 
fought; while the annual decoration 
of the tombs, and ceremonies in 


honour of the deceased, took place 
on the sixteenth of the Attic month 
Mffimaktdrion. K. E. Hermann 
(G-ottesdienstliohe Alterthiimer der 
Griochen, cli. 63, note 9) has treat¬ 
ed these two celebrations as if they 
were one. 

Plutarch, Aristeidfis, c. 21. 
a Thucyd. i. 90. 
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half of Greece was still medising, either in reality or in 
appearance, and new efforts on the part of Xerxes might 
probably keep up his ascendency in those parts. Now 
assuming the war to be renewed, Aristeides and the Athe¬ 
nians had the strongest interest in providing a line of 
defence which should cover Attica as well as Peloponnesus; 
and in preventing the Peloponnesians from confining them¬ 
selves to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To take 
advantage for this purpose of the new-born reverence and 
gratitude which now bound the Lacedaemonians to Platsea, 
was ap idea eminently suitable to the moment; though the 
unforeseen subsequent start of Athens, combined with other 
events, prevented both the extensive alliance and the 
inviolability of Plat^a, projected by Aristeides, from taking 
effect. 1 

On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian land 
Proceed- army conquered at Platasa, the naval armament 
ings of under Leotychides and Xanthippus was engaged 
the G-recian operations hardly less important at Mykale 

on the Asiatic coast. The Grecian commanders 
of the fleet (which numbered 110 triremes), 
having advanced as far as Delos, were afraid to 
proceed farther eastward, or to undertake any 

* It is to this general and solemn forty years after the battle, tried 
meeting, beld at Platsea after tbe to convoke a Pan-Hellenic assem- 
victory, that we might probably bly at Athens, for the purpose of 
refer another vow noticed by the deliberating what should he done 
historians and orators of the sub- with these temples (Plutarch Pe- 
sequent century, if that vow were riklgs, c. 17). Yet Theopompus 
not of suspicious authenticity, pronounced this alleged oath to 
The Greeks, while promising faith- he a fabrication, though both the 
ful attachment, and continued orator Lykurgus and Diodorus 
peaceful dealing among themselves, profess to report it verbatim. We 
and engaging at the same time may safely assert that the oath 
to amerce in a tithe of their pro- as they giveitf is not genuine; but 
petty all who had medised —are perhaps the vow of tithing those 
said to have vowed that they would who had voluntarily joined Xer- 
not repair or rebuild the temples xes, which Herodotus refers to an 
which the Persian invader had earlier period, when success was 
burnt; but would leave them in doubtful, may not have been renew- 
their half-ruined condition as a ed in the moment of victory: 
monument of his sacrilege. Some see Diodor. ix. 29; Lykurgus cont. 
of the injured temples near Athens Leokrat. c. 19, p. 193 ; Polybius ix. 
were seen in their half-burnt state 38 ; IsokratSs, Or. iv. ; Panegyr. c.* 
even by the traveller Pausanias 41, p. 74; Theopompus, Eragm. 167* 
(X. 35, 2), in his time. PeriklSs, ed. Didot; Suidas, v. AexaTsueiv, 


fleet: it 
moves to 
the rescue 
of Samos 
from the 
Persians, 
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offensive operations against the Persians at Samos, for the 
rescue of Ionia—although Ionian envoys, especially from 
Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid both at Sparta 
and at Delos. Three Samians, one of them named Hegesis- 
tratus, came to assure Leotychides, that their countrymen 
were ready to revolt from the despot Theomestor, whom 
the Persians had installed there, so soon as the Greek fleet 
should appear off the island. In spite of emphatic appeals 
to the community of religion and race, Leotychides was 
long deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance gradually gave 
way before the persevering earnestness of the orator. 
While yet not thoroughly determined, he happened'to ask 
the Samian speaker what was his name. To which the 
latter replied, “Hegesistratus, L army-leader.” accept 
Hegesistratus as an omen (replied Leotychides, struck with 
the signiflcance of this naxne), pledge thou thy faith to 
accompany us—let thy companions prepare -the Samians 
to receive us, and we will go forthwith.” Engagements 
were at once exchanged, and while the other two envoys 
were sent forward to prepare matters in the island, Hegesis¬ 
tratus remained to conduct the fleet, which was farther 
encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the assurances 
of the prophet Deiphonus, hired from the Corinthian colony 
of Apollonia. 1 

When they reached the Herjeum near Kalami in Samos, 2 
and had prepared themselves for a naval engage- Persian 
ment, they discovered that the enemy’s fleet had fleet aban- 
already been withdrawn from the island to the 
neighbouring continent, i or the Persian com- to Mykai6 
manders had been so disheartened with the 

Cicero cle KepublicSb, iii. 9, and and interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 
the beginning of the chapter last 94), Euonius, as a recompense for 
but one preceding, of this His- having been unjustly blinded by 
tory. his countrymen, had received from 

^ Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95; viii. the gods the grant of prophecy 
132, 133. The prophet of Mardo- tranamissible to his descendants: 
nius at Platina bore the name—He- a nevr prophetic family was thus 
gesistxatus; and was probably the created, alongside of the lamids, 
more highly esteemed for it (He- Telliads, Klytjads, &c. 
rodot. ix. 37). * Herodot. ix. 96. ^irsl 81 iyi- 

Diodorus states the fleet as com- vovto TTjs; Sa(jLly](; itpo? KaXc5:|i,oiai, 
prising 260 triremes (xi. 34), ol fxiv aOTou opfjLiadpLSvoi xoTa to 

The anecdotes respecting the ‘H potiov x6 t a6 t' ll], TcapeaxsodeCovTO 
Apolloniato Euenius, the father of it; vaup.«x«-'^v. 

Boiphonus, will he found curious It is by no means certaiiv that 
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defeat of Salamis tliat they were not disposed to fight again 
at sea: w^e do not know the numbers of their fleet, but 
perhaps a considerable proportion of it may have consisted 
of Ionic Greeks, whose fidelity was now very doubtful. 
Having abandoned the idea of a sea-fight, they permitted 
their Phoenician squadron to depart, and sailed with their 
remaining fleet to the promontory of Mykale near Hiletus. i 
Here they were under the protection of a land-force of 
60,000 men, under the command of Tigranes—the main 
reliance of Xerxes for the defence of Ionia. The ships 
were dragged ashore, and a rampart of stones and stakes 
was erected to protect them, while the defending army lined 
the shore, and seemed amply sufficient to re|)el attack from 
seaward. 2 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Dis¬ 
appointed of their intention of fighting, by the flight of the 
Mistrust enemy from Samos, they had at first proposed 
Meiit of return home, or to turn aside to the 

the loniana Hellespont: but they were at last persuaded by 
the Ionian envoys to pursue the enemy’s fleet 
pLfiian and again offer battle at Mykale. On reaching 

generals, that point, they discovered that the Persians 

had abandoned the sea, intending to fight only on land. So 
much had the Greeks now become emboldened, that they 
ventured to disembark and attack the united land-force and 
sea-force before them. But since much of their chance of „ 
success depended on the desertion of the lonians, the first 
proceeding of Leotychides was, to copy the previous 
manoeuvre of Themistokles, when retreating from Arte- 
misium, at the watering-places of Euboea. Sailing along 


the Heraeum here indicated is the 
celebrated temple which stood 
near the city of Samos (iii 80); 
the words of Herodotus rather seem 
to indicate that another temple of 
Hlr§, in some other part of the 
island, is intended. 

^ Herodotus describes the Per¬ 
sian position by topographical In- 
dioations known to his readers, 
but not open to be determined by 
us—Gajson, Skolopoeis, the chapel 
of B^mMSr, built by Philistus one 
of the primitive colonists of Mi¬ 
letus, &c. (ix. 96): from the lan¬ 


guage of Herodotus, we may sup¬ 
pose that Gaeson was the name of 
a town as well as of a river 
(Euphorua ap. Athenae, vi. p. 311). 

The eastern promontory (Gape 
Poseidion) of Samos was separated 
only hy seven stadia from Mykal& 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 637), near to the 
place where GlaukI was situated 
(Tiiucyd. viii. 79)—modern obser¬ 
vers make the distance rathsr more 
than a mile (Poppo^ Prolegg, ap. 
Thucyd. vol. ii. p. 466). 

® Herodot. iac. 96, 97. 
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close to the coast, he addressed, through a herald of loud 
voice, earnest apjaeals to the lonians among the enemy to 
revolt; calculating, even if they did not listen to him, that 
he should at least render them mistrusted hy the Persians. 
He then disembarked his tro<^s, and marshalled them for 
the purpose of attacking the Persian camp on land: while 
the Persian genemls, surprised by this daring manifestation 
and suspecting, either from his manoeuvre, or from previous 
evidences, that the lonians were in secret collusion with 
him, ordered the Samian contingent to be disarmed, and 
the Milesians to retire to the rear of the army, for the 
purpose of occupying the various mountain roads up to the 
summit of Mykale—with which the latter were familiar as 
a part of their own territory.! 

Serving as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance 
from their own homes, and having left a powerful army of 
Persians and Greeks under Mardonius in Boeotia, they were 
of course full of anxiety lest his arms might prove The Greeks 
victorious and extinguish the freedom of their to at- 
country. It was under these feelings of solicitude pTrsirns • 
for their absent brethren that they dis- ashore-re- 
embarked, and were made ready for attack by the^vfcto?y 
the afternoon. But it was the afternoon of an of Piateea/ 
ever-memorable day—the fourth of the month thoir^‘^co^im- 
Boedromion (about September), 479 b. c. By a trymen on" 
remarkable coincidence, the victory of Plat^a is 

in Boeotia had been gained by Pausanias that comrauiii- 
very morning. At the moment when the Greeks Sem before 
were advancing to the charge, a divine Phem^ the battle, 
or message flew into the camp. Whilst a herald's staff 
was seen floated to the shore by the western wave, the 
symbol of electric transmission across the .^gean—the 
revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck at 
once' upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one 
common soul and sense, acquainting them that on that 
very morning their countrymen in Boeotia had gained 
a complete victory over Mardonius. At once the previ¬ 
ous anxiety was dissipated, and the whole army, full of 
joy and confidence, charged with redoubled energy. Such 
is the account given by Herodotus, 2 and doubtless 

* Herodot, iac, 98, 99, 104. ic xb aTpaTditsSov Tcav, xotl 

* ITcrodot. ix, 100, 101, louori xTjpuxi^iov 8<pdv7] stcI xyj^ xupLaTtoy^s 

a<pi ("EXXtjoi) <prjte easTixato xtlp-evov. t Se 6i^X9i aipt 
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universally accepted in his time, when the combatants of 
Mykale were alive to tell their own story. He moreover 


(I>Ss, tb? oi “EXXtjvs? TTjv MotpSovlot) 
CT”paTi.7]v Mtiupev iv BoicdtItt] (xaxojJte- 
voi. AvjXa tioXXoTcji, TsxjJLVjploial 
scrti Tii Osia t<I)v TcpiQYH-aTouv* el ital 

TOTS aOt-Jic aUfJLTClTCToOo'T]*; 

TOO Ts sv riXaTWitat -xai too sv Mu- 
xdX^ jtAsXXovToi; eusoBcci Tp(jbp,aTOi;, 
9 yip.Tr) Tolcri *'EXXy]c 7 i xoTai tabTir) ecra- 
ittxSTO, toffTS QoipaTjcral te tt)v cxpa- 
Tit'^ TcoXXtp jxaXXov, xal eOsXeiv repo- 
9up.6T£pov Tctv 6 uve 6 eiv . . . Ysyovdvai 
Se vixTjv Tujv p.STd nauaavteto ‘£XXt)- 
sitov 6 p 0 (I)<; or 9 i y] 9 rjp.'>) auve- 
Potive eXOouaa* to p,ev y®P 
riXotTait®’’- 'c>3? riixipr\<i 

iyivtto’ TO 6 s sv MuxdXTf), T:spl 8 slX 7 )v 
, .. T^v 64 dppto 8 l'r] 091 Trplv xyjv (prjixrj'f 
EuaicixsoSai, olixt -rcepl o 9 s(pv ai)T(I)v 
o 8 tu), cbi; TU)v 'EXXi^vtov, piT^ itepl 

Map 6 ovlqj‘rtxalay) ■J)‘EXXdc;. (jbesptsvTOt 

7] xXTQ6cbv a3Tyia9t eadTcxaTO, 
p.aXX 6 v Tt xal Ta^bTepov ttqv 7 rp 6 co 6 ov 
STCOisbvTo: compare Plutarcli, Paul. 
Emilius, c. 24, 25, about the battle 
of Pydna.—The (prjix'fj whiob circu¬ 
lated through the assembled army 
of Mardonius in Boeotiai respect¬ 
ing his intention to kill the Pho- 
kians, turned out incorrect (Hero- 
dot. ix. 17), 

Two passages in .fflschines (cont. 
Timarclium, 0 . 27, p. 67, and De 
Fals. Legat. c, 46, p. 290) are peculi¬ 
arly valuable as illustrating the 
ancient idea of Ot^p-t]— a divine 
voice or vocal goddess, generally 
considered as informing a crowd 
of persons at once, or moving them 
all by one and the same unanim¬ 
ous feeling—the Vox Dei passing 
into the Vox Populi.* There was 
an altar to Or^p.-/) at Athens (Pau- 
san. i. 17,1); compare Hesiod. 0pp. 
Hi. 761, and the "Oaaoc of Homer, 
which is esBontially the same idea 
as <l>'/jpi. 7 ): Iliad, ii. 93. ptstd 6 s 091 - 
01 V ’' 000 a 6 s 8 Y(£t ’Otp 6 voi) 0 ’ Uvai, 
Ai6<; dYYsXcK;*, also Odyssey, i. 282 
—opposed to the idea of a distinct 


human speaker or informant—yj’v 

TK TOl sl'TCTr) 0 l ppOTCCV, 7)’'O00av dxob- 

0 "^; ’Ex Ai 6 <;, “^ts p.dXi 0 Ta 9 spst. 
xXso? dv 0 pd)TCOi 0 i; and Odyss. xxiv. 
412. *"0000 6 * «p ccYYS^Oi; mxa xaxd 
rrcTiXiv (p/sTo iravTir), Mv7)0Ty)pu>v 0 x 0 - 
Yspov Gdvaxov xal xy)p’ ev 4 Ttoy 0 a. The 
word xXY) 6 (hv is used in the same 
meaning by Sophokles, Pliiloktet. 
266; KX'^ddjv at Smyrna had altars 
as a goddess, Aristeid^s, Orat. xl, 
p. 607. ed. Hindorf, p. 754 (see An- 
dokidSs de Mysteriis, c. 22 , p. 64): 
Herodotus in the passage now be¬ 
fore us considers the two as identi¬ 
cal—compare also Herodot. v. 72. 
Both words are used also to signify 
an omen conveyed by some unde¬ 
signed human word or speech, 
which in that particular case is 
considered as determined by the 
special intervention of the gods, 
for the information of some person 
who hears it: see Homer, Odyss. 
XX. 100: compare also Aristophan. 
Aves, 719: SophoklOs, OEdip. Tyr. 
43-472; Xenophon, Symposion, c. 
14. s. 48. 

The descriptions of Fama by 
Virgil, ASneid, iv. 170 seq.j and 
Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 40 seq., are 
more diffuse and overcharged, de¬ 
parting from the simplicity of the 
Greek conception. 

We may notice, as partial illu¬ 
strations of what is here intended, 
those sudden, unaccountable im¬ 
pressions of panic terror which 
occasionally rah through the an¬ 
cient armies or assembled multi¬ 
tudes, and which wore supposed 
to be produced by Pan or by 
Xymphs—indeed sudden, violent 
and contagious impressions of 
every kind, not merely of fear. 
Livy, X. 28. “Vietbrera eguitatum 
velut lymphaticus pavor diasipat.” 
ix. 27. “Milites, incertum ob quam 
causam, lymphaUs similes ad axma 
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mentions anotlier of those coincidences whioli the Greek 
,nmd always seized upon with so much avidity: there 


discurrunt’’-in Greek vu[j.cp6Xy]7txoi: 
compare Polymn- iv. 3, 26, and an 
instructive note of Miitzel, ad 
Quint. Curt. iv. 46, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot better illustrate 
that* idea which the Greeks in- 
yeated with divinity under the name 
of <1)^^ than by transcribing a 
striking passage from M.. Michelet’s 
Mistoire de la Bfivolution T'ran- 
QOise. The illustration is the more 
instruotivoj because the religious 
point of view, which in Herodotus 
is predominant,—and which, to the 
believing mind, furnishes an ex¬ 
planation pre-eminently satisfac¬ 
tory—has passed away in the his¬ 
torian of the nineteenth century, 
and gives place to a graphic des¬ 
cription of the real phenomenon, 
of high importance in human af¬ 
fairs ; the common susceptibilities, 
common inspiration, and common 
spontaneous impulse, of a multi¬ 
tude, effacing for the time each 
man’s separate individuality. 

M. Michelet is about to describe 
that ever-memorable event — the 
capture of the Bastile, on the 14th 
of July, 1789 (oh. vii. voL i. p. 

106). 

“yersaillos, aveo un gouverne- 
mont organisd, un roi, dea miniatres, 
un gfindral, une arm6e, n;6toit 
qu’hSsitation, doute, incertitude, 
dans la plus complete anarchie 
morale. 

“Paris, bonleversd, dfilaisse de 
toute autoritfi Ugale, dans un d6s- 
ordro apparent, atteignit, 1© 14 
Juillet, CO (lui moralement est 
I’ordro 1© pins profond, I’unani- 

mit6 des esprits. 

“Be 13 Juillet, Paris ne aongeait 
qu’ii. so defendro. I*e 14, il at- 
taOLua. 

“IjoIS, au soir, il y avoit encore 

des aout68, il U’y en eut plus Is 

VOL. V. 


matin, Be soir 6toit plein de 
troubles, de fureur d(iaordonn6. 

Be matin fut luminenx et d’une 
s6r§nit6 terrible. 

“J7ne idee se leva sur Paris avec 
le jour^ et ious virent la 'mime lu- 
mifire. Uneluvnih'e dans les espritS) 
et dans ehague cceur une voix: Va, 
et tu prendras la Bastille I 
“Cela 6toit impossible, insensfi, 
Strange a dire; ... Et tons le 
crurent nSanmoins. Et cela se fit. 

“BaBastille, pour §tre une vieille 
forteresse, n’en 6toit pas mo ins 
imprenable, a moins d’y mettre 
plusieurs jours, et beaucoup d’ar- 
tillerie. Be peuple n’avoit en 
cette crise ni le temps ni les mo- 
yens de faire un si6ge r6gulier. 
B’efit-il fait, la Bastille n’avoit 
pas craindre, ayant assez de vi- 
vres pour attendre un secours si 
proche, et d’immenses munitions 
de guerre. Ses murs de dix pieds 
d’6paisseur au sommet des tours, 
de trente et quarante 6. la base, 
pouvaient rire longtemps des hou- 
lets *• et ses batteries, 5/ elle, dont 
1© feu plongeoit sur Paris, auroient 
pu en attendant d6molir tout le 
Marais, tout le Paubourg St. An¬ 
toine. 

“B’attaque de la Bastille ne fut 
un acte nullement raisonnable. Ce 
fut un acte de foi. 

^‘‘Personne ne proposa. Mais tous 
crurent ei ious agireni. Be long 
des rues, dea quais, des ponts, dea 
boulevards, la foule criait & la 
foule-i: la Bastille-a, la Bastille, 
Et dans le tocsin qni sonnoit, tons 
©ntendoient; A la Bastille. 

uPersonnej je le ripUe^ ne donna 
Vimpulsion. Bes parleurs dn Palais 
Boyal pass6rent le temps & dresser 
une liste do proscription, ^ 3 nger 
i, mort la Heine, le 
Artois, le pr6Y6t Plesselles, d au- 

E 
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fipW ^ Eleusinian DSmgtgr close to tlie 

eld of battle at Mykale, as well as at Plataa. Dio- 
“orus and other later writers, i who wrote when tlin 
impressions of the time had vanished, and when divine 

easily and literally admitted, 
freat the whole proceeding as if it were a report desim- 
edly circulated _ by the generals, for the purpose of 
encouraging their army. ^ ^ . 

The Lacedmmonians on the right wing, and the 

Mykiul^ a difficult 

«voit of patlibefore them, over hilly ground and ravine- 

while the Athemans, Corinthians, Sikyonians 

I’eraian Trcezenians, and the left half of the armv 

cZlut. along the beach, came much 

defeat sooner into conflict with the enemy. The 

sYana.® Platssa, employed their gerr/m, 

wound in the 

^ from behind which they dis- 

ance®+^ strenuous resist- 

Ultima? n 7 *^®^®“®® from being overthrown, 

tiniately, the Greeks succeeded in demolishinir it- 

wwAw* ‘r*? ft” 

the ardm, J 7 themselves against 

it Pni-sners, who forced their way into 

It almost along with the defenders. Even when this 

had owned, and_ when the Persian allies 

the <!f ’ no-.tive Pemians still continued to prolong 

in lin! nndiminished bravery. Unpractised 

line and drill, and acting only in small knots, 2 with 

*res encore. Les noms des vain- 
queurs de la Bastille n’offrent pas 
^nl des faiseurs de motions. 

® Calais Eoyal ne fut pas le 
point de depart, et ce n’est pas 
non plus au Palais Royal que les 
vainqueurs raznen^rent les cUpouil- 
prisonniers. 

Encore moins les ^lecteurs qui 
'’f 4 UHotel da villa aurant- 

1 id^e de Pattaque. .Loin de 
> pour I’empScher/pour pr<5venir 
fa* que la Bastille pouvoit 

ils alUrent 

aue fej-T gouverneur, 

It retirait ses canons, on me 


I’attaqueroit pas. Les (Slecteurs ne 
trahissoient pas comme ils en fu- 
rent accuses: mais ils n’avoient 
pas la foi. 

“Qui I’eut? Celui qui eut aussi 
19 d(5vouemont. la force, pour ac- 
complir sa foi. Qui? Le peuple, 
tout le monde.” ^ 

* Eiodor. xi. 36; I-’olvcen i 33 
Justin (ii. 14) is astonished in 
relating “tantam famie velocita- 
tem.” 

* Herodot. ix, 302, 103. Ouxoi 64 
(ilipffai), -xaT* oXiyouc Ytvdfjisvoi, 4|u.df* 
y/JVTo Total alel 4? t 6 Tsiyoc 4ori- 

ittouai‘EXX^jvtuv. 
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disadvantages of armour sucli as had heen felt severely 
at Platsea, they still maintained an unequal conflict with 
the areek hoplites; nor was it until the Laoedfemonians 
with their half of the army arrived to join m the attack 
that the defence was abandoned as hopeless. Ihe revolt 
of the lonians in the camp put the finishing stroke to 
this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians next, 
other lonians and iEolians—lastly, the Milesians, who 
had been posted to guard the passes in the rear—not 
only deserted, but took an active part in the attack. 
The Milesians especially, to whom the Persians had 
trusted for guidance up to the summits of Mykale, led 
them by wrong roads, threw them into the hands of their 
pursuers, and at last set upon them with their own hands. 
A large number of the native Persians, togethe; with both 
the generals of the land-force, Tigranes and Mardontes, 
perished in this disastrous battle : the two Persian admi¬ 
rals, Artayntes and Ithamithres, escaped, but the army 
was irretrievably dispersed, while all tlie ships which had 
been dragged up on the shore fell into the hands of the 
assailants,“and were burnt. But the victory of the Greeks 
was by no means bloodless. Among the loft wing, upon 
which the brunt of the action had fallen, a considerable 
number of men were slain, e.specially Sikyonians, with 
their commander Perilaus.' The honours of the battle 
were awarded, first to the Athenians, next to the Corin¬ 
thians, Sikyonians, and Troozenians ; the Lacedmmonians 
having done comparatively little. Ilermolyktis the Athe¬ 
nian, a celebrated pankratiast, was the warrior most dis¬ 
tinguished for individual feats of arms.^* 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as 
had at first found protection on the heights of Eotiromont 
Mykale, was withdrawn from the coast forth- 
with to Sardis under the command of Artaynt6s, eian army 
whom Masistes, the brother of XorxeSj bitterly Saxdis. 
reproached on the score of cowardice in the recent defeat. 
The general was at length so maddened hy a repetition of 

• Horodot. ix. 101,105. Xnodorus loss on oithor sldo, nor Diodorus 

(uti. JJO) Booms to follow different that of the Greeks; but the latter 
authorities from Herodotus: his says that 40,000Persians and allies 
statement yarios in many iiartlou-" were slain.' 

■ lari, hut is less probable. ® Herodot,. ix, 105» 

Herodotus does not specify the 
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these insults, that he drew his scimitar and would have 
slain Masist^s, had he not been prevented by a Greek of 
Halikarnassus named Xenagoras,’ who was rewarded bv 
Xerxes with the government of Kilikia. Xerxes was still 
at Sardis, where he had remained ever since his return and 
where ^he conceived a passion for the wife of his broVher 
Masistes. The consequences of his passion entailed upon 
that unfortunate woman sufferings too tragical to be de¬ 
scribed, by the orders of his own queen, the jealous and 
savage Am^stris.^ But he had no fresh army ready to 
send down to the coast; so that the Greek cities, even on 
€he continent, were for the time practically liberated from 
Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks were in a 
position of still greater safety. 

. commanders-of the victorious Grecian fleet, hav- 

ing full confluence in their power of defending the islands 
willingly admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the 
other i^anders hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protec- 
tion and reciprocal engagements of their alliance We 
may presume that the despots Strattis and Theomestor 
were expelled from Chios and Samos.s But the Pelopon- 
nesian commanders hesitated in guaranteeing the same 
secure autonomy to the continental cities, which could not 
Reluctance be upheld against the great inland power with- 
out efforts incessant as well as exhausting. 
JNevertheless not enduring to abandon these 
continental lonians to the mercy of Xerxe<? 
|hey made the offer to transplant them intJ 
European Greece, and to make room for them 
by expelling the medising Greeks from theS 
transport ^e^-port towns. But this proposition was at 
them across Once repudiated by the Athenians, who would 
the^jEgean not permit that colonies originally planted by 

Scece- be abandoned, thus impairing 

rejected by ;i ® d ignity of Athens. “ The Lace- 

the Athe- dsemonians readily acquiesced in this obiection 
mans. and were glad, in all probability, to find honour- 

tbs interior of the Persian regal 

whetherwemaystipposeHerodotus palace. ® 

fellow- » Herodot. Tiii 132 
Citizen Xenagoras. « ^ 

^ Herodot ix. 108.113 He rr. »iodor. xlZ7. 

the Btory at oonsideratale length: and iBollans as havinir 
it illustrates forcibly and as navmg actually 

d painfully consented to remove into European 


Spartans 
to adopt 
the con¬ 
tinental 
lonians 
into their 
alliance-^ 
proposi- 
tion to 
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able grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale dis¬ 
possession eminently difficult to execute i—yet at the same 
time to be absolved from onerous obligations towards the 
lonians, and to throw upon Athens either the burden of 
defending or the shame of abandoning them. The first 
step was thus taken, which we shall quickly see followed 
by others, for giving to Athens a separate ascendency and 
separate duties in regard to the Asiatic Greeks, and for in¬ 
troducing first, the confederacy of Delos—next, Athenian 
maritime empire. 

Prom the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed north¬ 
ward to the Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of 

the Athenians, and for the purpose of breaking, cian till 
down the Xerxeian bridge. Por so imperfect sails to 
was their information, that they believed this pont^tha®’ 
bridge to be still firm and in passable condition Spartans 
in September 479 b.o., though it had been broken homc“ but 
and useless at the time when Xerxes crossed the -A-'the- 
strait in his retreat, ten months before (about t”' 
November 480 b.c).^ Having ascertained on, JJ-t-tack til e 
their arrival at Abydos the destruction of 
the bridge, Leotychides and the Peloponnesians returned 
home forthwith; but Xantliippus with the Athenian squad¬ 
ron resolved to remain and expel the Persians from the 
Thracian Chersonese. This peninsula had been in great 
part an Athenian possession, for the space of more than 
forty years, from the first settlement of the elder Hiltiades^ 
down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although 
during part of that time tributary to Persia. Prom the flight 
of the second Miltiades to the expulsion of Xerxes from 
Greece (493-480 b.c.), a period during which the 3?ersian 
monarch was irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, no 


Oroeoe, and indeed tlie Athenians 
thcjmselvos as having at first oan- 
aontod to it, though the latter after¬ 
wards repented and opposed the 
scheme. 

* Such wholesale transportationa 
of population from one continent 
to another have always heen more 
or, loss in the habits of Oriental 
despots, the Persians in ancient 
times and the Turks in more modern 
times: to a conjunction of free 
states like the Greeks they must 


have been impraoticable. 

See Von Hammer, Goschiohte dcs 
Osmanischon Eeichs, vol, i. book 
vi. p, 251, for the forced migrations 
of people from Asia into Europe 
directed by the Turkish Sultan 
Bajazet (a.d. 1300-1400). 

Herodot, viii. 116, 1175 3x. lOn, 

114. 

® See the preceding volume of 
this History, oh. xxx., ch. xxxiv., 
ch. acxxv. 
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Atlienian citizen would find it safe to live there. But the 
Athenian squadron from lEj’-kale were now naturally eager 
both to re-establish the ascendency of Athens, and to re¬ 
gain the properties of Athenian-citizens in the Chersonese. 
Probably many of the leading men, especially Kimon son 
oflliltiades, had extensive jDossessions there to recover, as 
Alkibiades had in after days, with private forts of his own. i 
To this motive for attacking the Chersonese may be added 
another—the importance of its corn-produce, as well as of 
a clear passage through the Hellespont for the corn ships 
out of the Propontis to Athens and ^gina. 2 Such were 
the reasons which induced Xanthippus and the leading 
Athenians, even without the cooperation of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, to undertake the siege of Sestus—the strongest 
place in the peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre 
in which all the neighbouring Persian garrisons, fromKar- 
dia and elsewhere, had got together under CEobazus and 
Artayk^es.3 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily 
joined the Athenians in expelling the Persians, 
who, taken altogether by surprise, had been 
constrained to throw themselves into Sestus, 
without stores of provisions or means of making 
a long defence. But of all the Chersonesites 
the most forward and exasperated were the in¬ 
habitants of Elasus—the southernmost town of the pen- 

tomb, temple, and sacred grove 
ot the hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Troian legend 
as the foremost warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap 
ashore, and as the first victim to the spear of Hektor. The 

temple of Protesilaus, conspicuously placed on the sea- 

fnrihl ® f;i^<>tship and pilgrimage not merely 

or the inhabitants of Elseus, but also for the neighbouring 

SSlSf enriched with 

<mple \otive offerings and probably deposits for security- 

money, gold and silver saucers, brazen implements, robes, 

and various other presents. Ibe story ran that when Xerxes 


Siege of 
Sestus— 
antipathy 
of the Cher- 
eonesitos 
against Ar- 
tayktfes. 


•ca 


ad 


^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6 , 17. 
kwxw teijTTj. 

® Herodot. vii. 147. Schol 

Aristophan. Equites, 262 . 

In illustration of the value set 
by Athens upon the command of 
Hellespont, see Demosthenes, De 


Eals. Legat. c. 69. 

» Herodot. is. 114, 116. 27 ]ctt6v— 
^poupiov xal too wavto? 

nXXTjaTtdvTou— Thucyd. viii. 62 ; com¬ 
pare Xenophon, Hellenic. IL l, 25. 
/ Thucyd. Yiii. 102 . 
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■was on liis marcla across the Hellespont into Greece, Ar- 
tayktes, greedy of all this wealth, and aware that the 
monarch would not knowingly permit the sanctuary to he 
despoiled, preferred a wily request to him—“Master, here 
is the house of a Greek, who in invading thy territory met 
his just reward and perished: I pray thee give his house 
to me, in order that people may learn for the future not 
to invade t/iy hnd ”—the whole soil of Asia being regarded 
by the Persian monarchs as their rightful possession, and 
Protesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor against 
them. Xerxes, interpreting the request literally, and not 
troubling himself to ask who the invader was, consented: 
upon which, Artaykt^s, while the army were engaged in 
their forward march into Greece, stripped the sacred grove 
of Protesilaus, carrying all the treasures to Sestus. He 
was not content without still farther outraging Grecian 
sentiment: he turned cattle into the grove, ploughed and 
sowed it, and was even said to have profaned the |anctuary 
by visiting it with his concubines. i Such proceedings were 
more than enough to raise the strongest antipathy against 
him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now crowded to 
reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in Sestus. 
After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions in 
the town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among 
the garrison; which nevertheless still held out, by painful 
shifts and endurance, until a late period in the’autumn, 
when the patience even of the Athenian besiegers was 
well nigh exhausted. It was with difficulty that the leaders 
repressed the clamorous desire manifested in their own 
camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen 
kept together, the siege was pressed without relaxation, 
and presently the privations of the garrison became in¬ 
tolerable; so that Artayktes and QEobazus were at last re¬ 
duced to the necessity of escaping by stealth, let- Capture of 
ting themselves down with a few followers from “ 

the wall at a point where it was imperfectly 
blockaded. (Bobazus found his way into Thrace, 
where however he was taken captive by the, Abysinthian 

* Herodot. ix. 116: compare i. 4. nptoxecilXew too 'TqixXou 
’A ptatjxxric;, dv7]p IIspaYji;, Setvoc; 'EXaiouvxoc 6:psX6p.£vo<:. Compaxo 

xal dxdaBaXoc lie; xai pacfiXda IXa6- Herodot. ii, 64. 
vovxa iV 'AOT^vac s^yj'xdxTjae, xd 
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natives and offered up as a sacrifice to their god Plei|. 
torus: Artayktes fled northward along the shores of tbje 
Hellespont, but was pursued by the Grreeks, and niacle 
prisoner near^Egospotami, after a strenuous resistance, ijle 
was brought with his son in chains to Sestus, which ijin- 
mediately after his departure had been cheerfully sur¬ 
rendered by its inhabitants to the Athenians. It wass in 
vain that he offered a sum of 100 talents as compensation 
to the treasury of Protesilaus, and a farther sUm of 200 
talents to the Athenians as personal ransom for hirriself 
and his son. So deep was the wrath inspired by his in¬ 
sults to the sacred ground, that both the Athenian com¬ 
mander Xanthippus, and the citizens of Eleeus, disdained 
eveiything less than a severe and even cruel personal 
atonement for the outraged Protesilaus. Artayktes, after 
having first seen his son stoned to death before his eyes, 
was hung up to a lofty hoard fixed for the purpose, and 
left to perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge had 
been fixed, i There is something in this proceeding more 
Oriental than Grrecian: it is not in the Grrecian character 
to aggravate death by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets re- 
Heturn of turned home with their plunder, towards the 
commencement of winter, not omitting to carry 
lena. thevast cables of the Xerxeian bridge 

which had been taken in the town, as a tronhv to adnrn 
the acropolis of Athens. 2 ^ ^ 


‘ Herodot. ix 118, 119, 120 . Oi 
y^tp EXaiouffiot Ttp-topsovTS^ 
np(OT$:iXso> /xvf, xaTa^pyjoGTj- 

vat xai atiTou xou crtpaxTjyou to6t^ 
6 VOOC Etpsps. 

'■» Herodot. ix. 123. It must bo 
either to the joint Grecian arma¬ 
ment of this year, or to that of 
the former year, that Hutarch 
must intend his celebrated story 
respecting the propositionadvanced 
by Themistokl§s and condemn¬ 
ed by Ari 8 teid§ 3 , to apply {Plu¬ 
tarch, Themistokl§s, c, 20 ; Aris- 
teidas, c. 22), He tells us that 
the Greek fleet was all assembled 
to pass the winter in the Thessa¬ 


lian harbour of Pagasm, when 
ThemistoklSs forraCvd the project 
of burning all ■ the,i|Other Grecian 
ships except the Athenian, in or¬ 
der that no citj^ e.;xce.pt Athens 
might have a navalHorce. The- 
mistoklSs (he tells us) intimated 
to the people, that he had a 
proposition, very advantageous 
to the state, to communicate; but 
that it could not be pub¬ 
licly proclaimed and disoussed: 
upon which they desired him to 
mention it privately to AristeidSs. 
ThemistoklSs did so ; and Aristei- 
dSs told the people, that the pro- 
j'cet was at once eminently ad- 
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vantagoous and not less eminently 
nnjust. Upon which the people 
renounced-it forthwith, without 
asking what it was. 

Considering the great celebrity 
which this story has obtained, 
some allusion to it was necessary, 
though it has long ceased to be 
reoeired as matter of history. It 
is quite inconsistent with the nar¬ 
rative of Herodotus, as well as 
with all the conditions of the time; 
Pagasas was Thessalian, and as 
such, hostile to the Greek fleet 
rather than otherwise: the fleet 
seems to have never been there: 
moreover we may add, that talcing 
matters as they then stood, when 
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the fear from Persia was not at 
all terminated, the Athenians 
would have lost more than they 
gained by burning the ships of 
the other Greeks, so'that Themi- 
stoklSs was not very likely to con¬ 
ceive the scheme, nor AristehUs 
to describe it in the language put 
into his mouth. 

The story is probably the in¬ 
vention of some Greek of the Pla¬ 
tonic age, who wished to contrast 
justice with expediency and Ari- 
steidSs with ThemistoklSs—as well 
as to bestow at the same time 
panegyric upon Athens in the days 
of her glory. 
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EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OP THE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OP POPULAE GOVEENMENTS THROUGHOUT THE 


I have already mentioned, in the preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sicily, together with the general fact, that in the sixth 
century before the Christian sera, they were among the 
most powerful and flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic 
name. Beyond this general fact, we obtain little insight 
into their history. ° 

Though Syracuse, after it felt into the hands of Gelo, 
Agrigen- about 485 B.O., became the most powerful city 
GeU^su. “ Sicily, yet in the preceding century Gela and 
periorto Agrigentum, on the south side of the island, 
Syracuse had been its superiors. The latter, within a 
600 B.O.- few years of its foundation, fell under the 
desp’rof dominion of one of its own citizens named 
Agrigen- 1 halaris; a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel, 
turn. Astypalsea near Ehodes, but a 

rich man, and an early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived 
^ make himself despot seemingly about the year 570 b.c. 
Se had been named to one of the chief posts in the city 
and having undertaken at his own cost the erection of a 
temple to^ Zeus Polieus in the acropolis (as the Athenian 
Alkmasonids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), he was 
allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a considerable 
number of men; whom he armed, and availed himself of 
the opportunity of a festival of Dem^ter to turn them 
against the people. He is said to have made many con¬ 
quests over the petty Sikan communities in the neighbour¬ 
hood: but exaction and cruelties towards his own subjects 
are notmed as his most prominent characteristic, and his 
brazen hull passed into imperishable memory. This piece 
Ox mechanism was hollow, and sufficiently capacious to 
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contain one or more victims enclosed within it, to perish 
in tortures when the metal was heated: the cries of these 
suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the animal. 
The artist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot. 
In spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained 
himself as despot for sixteen years; at the end of which 
period, a general rising of the people, headed by a leading 
man named Telemachus, terminated both his reign and his 
life, i Whether Telemachus became despot or not, we 
have no information: sixty years afterwards, we shall find 
his descendant Thero established in that position. 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that 
the Syracusans reconquered their revolted Syracuse 
colony of lOimarina (in the south-east of the noo ,b.o. 
island between Syracuse and Gela), expelled or Taf 
dispossessed the inhabitants, and resumed the rnont 'under 
territory.* With the exception of this accidental 
circumstance, we are without information about 
the Sicilian cities until a time rather before Tf^throri^ 
500 B.C., just when the wai* between Kroton and ginal pro- 
Sybaris had extinguished the power of the latter, SoIoSb--- 
and when the despotism of the Peisistratids at UomoB 
Athens had been exchanged for the democratical KyHyrii 
constitution of ICleisthenes. or Sori'H. 


^ Every thing which has over boon 
Bald about Phttlarifi is noticed and 
discussed in tho loarnod and acuto 
Bissortation of Bentley on tho 
Letters of Phalaris: compare also 
Soyffert, Akragas und soin Gobiet, 
p. 67-Gl, who however treats tlio 
pretended letters of Phalaris witli 
more oonBideration than the read¬ 
ers of Br. Bentley will generally 
bo disposed to sanction, 

The story of the brazen hull of 
Phalaris seems to rest on suflicient 
evidence: it is expressly mention¬ 
ed by Pindar, and tho bull itself, 
after having been carried away to 
Carthago when the Carthaginians 
took Agrigentum, was restored 
to the Agrigentines by Soipio when 
he took Carthage. See Arjstot. 
Polit. V. 8, 4 ; Pindar, Pyth. 1.186 ; 


Polyb. xii. 26; Biodor, xiii, 00; 
Cicero in Vorr. iv. 38. 

It does not appear that Timienn 
really called in question the his¬ 
torical reality of tho bull of Pha- 
laris, though ho has been errone¬ 
ously supposed to have done bo. 
Tinueus aflirmod that tho hull 
which was shown in his own time 
at Agrigentum was not the iden¬ 
tical maohino: which was correct, 
for it must have boon ihm at Car¬ 
thago, from whence it was not re¬ 
stored to Agrigentum until after 
140 B.c. See a note ofBoeckh, on 
tho Scholia ad l^indar. Pytli. i. 
185. 

® Thuoyd, vi. 6; Schol. ad Pindar. 
Olymp. V. 18: compare ’WcsHoling 
ad Biodor. xi. 70. 
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The first forms of government among the Sicilian 
Greeks, as among the cities of Greece Proper in the early 
historical age, appear to have been all oligarchical. "We 
do not know under what particular modifications they 
were kept up, but probably all more or less resembled 
that of Syracuse, where the Gamori (or wealthy proprietors 
descended from the original colonising chiefs), possessino* 
large landed properties tilled by a numerous Sikel serf 
population called Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens— 
out of whom, as well as by whom, magistrates and generals 
were chosen; while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 
comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who 
maintained themselves, by manual labour and without 
slaves, from their own lands or gardens—next, the artisans 
and tradesmen. In the course of two or three generations, 
many individuals of the privileged class would have fallen 
into poverty, and would find themselves more nearly on 
a par with the non-privileged; while such members of the 
latter as might rise to opulence were not for that reason 
admitted into the privileged body. Here were ample 
materials for discontent. Ambitious leaders, often them¬ 
selves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
thehead of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, 
and made themselves despots; democracy being 
at that time hardly known anywhere in Greece. 
The general fact of this change, preceded by 
occasional violent dissensions among the pri¬ 
vileged class themselves,! is all that we are 
permitted to know, without those modifying 
circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. Towards 
near the year 500 b.o., we find Anaxilaus 
the Sp^artan despot at Rhegium, Skythes at Zankle, Terillus 

Hiniera, Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander 
at Gela, and Pansetius at Leontini.2 It was 
about the year 509 b.o. that the Spartan prince Dorielis 
conducted a body of emigrants to the territories of Eryx 
andEgesta, near the north-western corner of the island 


Early go¬ 
vernments 
of the 
Greek cities 
in Sicily 
—original 
oligarchies 
subverted 
in many 
places by 
despots 


^ At Gela, Herodot. vii. 153; at 
Syracuse, Aristot. Politic, v. S, 1. 

^ Aristot. Politic, v. 8, 4; v. 10, 
4. Kal sU TupavvlBa pLsxapiXXei eS 
oXiYGoylat;, (fiffitep ev StxeXla oj^e- 


66'> cd TcXstatat t<Bv dp^dltov* 
ovtIvok sU llavavriou TUpavviSa, 
xal ev r^Xa, sit; tV]v KXsfivSpou, w 
Iv aXXaic tcoXXgTc TC^Xiaiv <i>aa#Ttni; 
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in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic inhabitants and 
Ibund a new Grecian colony. But the Carthaginians, whose 
Sicilian possessions were close adjoining and who had 
already aided in driving Doxneus from a previous establish¬ 
ment at Kinyps in Libya,—now lent such vigorous assist¬ 
ance to the Egestsean inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, 
after a short period of prosperity, was defeated and slain 
with most of his companions. Such of them as escaped, 
under the orders of Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, 
which bore from henceforward the name of Hei'akleiai—a 
colony and dependency of the neighbouring town of 
Selinus, of which Peithagoras was then despot. Euryleon 
joined the malcontents at Selinus, overthrew Peithagoras, 
and established himself as despot, until, after a short 
possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny .2 
"We are hei'e introduced to the first known instance 
of that series of contests between the Phoenicians and 
Greeks in Sicily, which, like the struggles between the 
Saracens and the Normans in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries after the Christian gera, were destined to deter¬ 
mine whether the island should be a part of Africa or a 
part of Europe—and which were only tenninated, after the 
lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both into the 
vast bosom of Borne. It seems that the Carthaginians and 
Egestseans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made 
some conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, 
which were subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse.^ 
Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot 
of Gela began to raise his city to ascendency over the 
other Sicilian Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all 
equal, at least all independent. His powerful mercenary 
force, levied in part among the Sikel tribes,^ did not 

J' Diodorus ascribes the founda- A funereal monument in honour 
tion of Herakleia to Dorieus: this of Athentous, one of the settlors 
seems not consistent with the ac- who perished with Dorieus, was 
count of Herodotus, unless wo are soon by Il*au8ania8 at Sparta (Pan¬ 
to assume that the town of He- sanias, iii. 16, 4). 
rakleia which Dorieus founded ^ Herodot. v. 43, 48. 
was destroyed by the OarthagSni- ’ Herodot. yii. 163. The extreme 
ans, and that the name Herakleia breyity of his allusionis perplexing, 
was afterwards given by Euryleon as we have no collateral know- 
or his successors to that which ledge to illustrate it. 
had before been called Minoa (Di- * I^olyauius, v. 6, 
odor. iv. ",21). 
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preserve lilm from tlie sword of a Geloan citizen named 
About B.O. Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign of seven 
1 years: hut it enabled his brother and successor 
despot of Hippokrates to extend his dominion over nearly 
Gela.-B.c. of fiie island. In that mercenary force two 

—Pirst^ rise officers. Grelo and-<3Enesidemus (the latter a citizen 
of Geio Qf A^riffentum, of the conspicuous family of the 
Emmenid®, and descended from Telemachus 
the deposer of Phalaris), particularly distinguish- 
T«inTs;tiie ed themselves. Gelo was descended from a 
first marked j^^tive of Telos near the Triopian Cape, one of 
ancestor of original settlers who accompanied the 

Ehodian Antiphemus to Sicily. His immediate ancestor, 
named Telines, had first raised the family to distinction 
by valuable aid to a defeated political party, who bad been 
w'orsted in a struggle and forced to seek shelter in the 
neighbouring town of Maktorinm. Telines was possessed 
of certain peculiar sacred rites (or visible and portable holy 
symbols, with a privileged knowledge of the ceremonial 
acts and formalities of divine service under which they 
were to be shown) for propitiating the Subterranean 
Goddesses, Demet^r and Persephon^: “from whom he 
obtained them, or how he got at them himself (says Hero¬ 
dotus), I cannot say;” but such was the imposing effect of 
his presence and manner of exhibiting them, that he ven¬ 
tured to march into Gela at the head of the exiles from 
iiaktorium, and was enabled to reinstate them in power-— 
deterring the people from resistance in the same manner 
as the Athenians had been overawed by the spectacle of 
Phye-Athene in the chariot along with Peisistratus. The 
extraordinary boldness of this proceeding excites the 
admiration of Herodotus, especially as he liad been in¬ 
formed that Telines was of an unwarlike temperament. 
The restored exiles rewarded it by panting to-him, and to 
his descendants after him, the hereditary dignity of hiero¬ 
phants of the two goddesses i—a function certainly honour¬ 
able, and probably lucrative, connected with the admiriis- 

• See about TSlinSs and this lie- tiIstuvoc sd)v, xaTT^yaYe, etc' lee oi 
reditary priestbood, Herodot. vii. dxoYovot aOxou Ipo^dvTai Td>^) Qetuv 
153. TooToui; (Lv 6TirjXtv7](; eaovTott: compare a previous ,paa*> 

€?; FsXt^v, l^tov oiSeixiav dv8pu>v sage of tbis History, ■yol.,i. bbapi i, 
oovapiiv, dXX’ t pd T 0 *!>Tmv tu>v 0swv. It appears from Pindar that Hiero 
S0SV Si autd eXaps, ^ ’flci)t6<; sxtTjeraro, exercised tbisbiereditary priestbood 
xowTO odx todtotai. 6e lov (Olymp. v, 160 (95), with tbo Scholia 
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tration of consecrated property and with the enjoyment of 
a large portion of its fruits. 


adloc. and Scholia ad Pindar. Pyth. 
ii. 27). 

About the story of PhyS per¬ 
sonifying Atlidn^ at Athens, see 
above, ch. xxx. of this History. 

The ancient religious worship 
addressed itself naoro to the eye 
than to the ear; the words spoken 
wore of less importance tlian the 
things exhibited, the persons poi’- 
formingj, and the actions done. 
The vague sense of the Greek and 
Latin neuter, iepd or ,9aora, in¬ 
cludes the entire ceremony, and 
is dil'lictilt to translate into a mo¬ 
dern language: but the verba con¬ 
nected with it, eyeiv, xsxTTjcrOai, 
xojxiCstv, cpalvsiv, Ispii—iepfj<pavT7]c, 
<S5C,, relate to exhibition and action. 
This was particularly the case with 
the mysteries (or solemnities not 
thrown open to the general public, 
but accessible only to those who 
wont through certain preliminary 
forms, and under certain restric¬ 
tions) in honour of X)6mtst(Vr and 
PorsophoruL as well as of other 
deities in dilYtsront parts of Greoco. 
The XsYOfxsvoc, or things said on 
these occasions, were of less 
importance than the SsixvOjxs'^a 
and 8pu)jxeva, or maiters shoiim and 
things done (see Pausaniaa, ii. JJ7, 
8). Herodotus says about tins lake 
of S'ais in Egypt, 'Ev 84 tj/ Xlixv'iri 
ri SstxTjXa tthv itwfittov 
a(>To7j (of Osiris) v'Uxt8s -rtoweai, td 
xotlioofft iJLuaxii^na Aly6tcnoi: he 
proceeds tO" state tliat the Thes- 
mophoria celebrated In honour of 
Dihm&Ur in Greece were of the same 
nature, and gives his opinion that 
they were imported Into Greece 
from Egypt, Homer (Hymn. Oerer, 
476); compare Pausan ii. 14, 2, 

AaiStv TpiTCToX4jx<p te, Ax^xXEtxe 
itX7)5wn<i> 


ApvjOfxoflfiVjrjv tspmv xal ini- 
{ppaSsv op Y ta naicl 
irpscf-iUT^pTr]*; KeXcoio. 

OXpio?, oc Tao oit(i)7tev srt- 
yOovuov dvOptOTcmv, do. 

Compare Eurip, Hippolyt. 25; "Pin¬ 
dar, Fragm. xevi.; Sophokl. Frag. 
Iviii. ed. Brunck; Plutarch, Do 
Profoct. in Yirtuto, c. 10, p. 81: 
Do laid, ot Osir, p. 358, o. 8. tbe 
Ypp ot TsXo6pi.avot xoit dpyai; v* 
Qopbpti) x«l poY/ itpo? dXX'^^Xouc thOob- 
fxsvcit ouvlctoi, Sp( 0 |xlvmv 84 xal 
6 e IX vu [x4v(ov xmv Isptov, irpocs- 
youotv yjSv] {xsxd (ptifiou xal auoaifj;; 
and IsokratGs, Panegyric, o. 6, 
about Elousis, xd iepa xal vuv 
SelxvO|xev xaT Sxaaxov eviauxov. 
Those mysteries consisted thus 
cbiolly of exhibition and action 
addressed to tho eyes of the com¬ 
municants, and Clemons Alexan- 
drinUH calls them a mystic drama— 
Ayjd) xal Kdp'/) opaua eYsvcaOav (jtuff- 
xixov, xal T7]v 7tXdv7|v xal xtjv dpjxa- 
Y'fjv xal xo TCSvOoi; '/j ’EXsocrli; SaoouyeL 
Tlie w0rd 0pY« iurigimilly notliing 
more than a consecrated expression 
for epYa—iapd IpYa (see Ihiusanias, 
iv. 1, 4, 5), though it comes after¬ 
wards to designate tho whole cere¬ 
mony, matters shown as well as 
matters done—xd SpY^a xoptiCmv—■ 
opYlmv xavxolmv «ryv04x73<;, dc.: com¬ 
pare Plutarch, Alkibiad. 22-34. 

Tho sacred objects exhibited form¬ 
ed an essential part of the cere¬ 
mony, together with tho chest in 
which such of them as were move¬ 
able were brought out—xeXexi^c 
lYx6|iova pucrxlSa xlcrx^iv (Nonnus, 
ix. 127). iltischines, in assisting 
tho religious lustrations performed 
by his mother, was bearer of the 
chest — xt<jxeY"^po<; xal Xixvo^p^poc 
(Demosthen. de Oorond, o, 79. 
p. Hl3). Cloxttona Alexandrinus 
(Cohort, ad Gent, p, 14) desoribei 
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Grelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished 
hierophantic family at Gela, being the eldest of 
four brothers, sons of Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, 
Polyzelus and Thrasybulus: and he further 
ennobled himself by such personal exploits, in 
the army of the despot Hippokrates, as to be 
promoted to the supreme command of the cavalry. 
It was greatly to the activity of Gelo that the 
despot owed a succession of victories and conquests, in 
which the Ionic or Chalkidic cities of Kallipolis, Naxos, 


Gelo—in 
high com¬ 
mand 
among the 
raercena- 
ries of Hip- 
pokratSs 
despot of 
G-ela. 


the objects which were contained 
in these mystic chests of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries—cakes of parti¬ 
cular shape, pomegranates, salt, 
ferules, ivy, &c. The communicant 
was permitted, as a part of the 
ceremony, to take these out of the 
chest and put them into a basket, 
afterwards putting them back again 
—“Jejunavi et ebibi cyceonem; ex 
cista sumpsi et in calathum misi: 
aocepi rursus, in oistulamtianstuli” 
(Arnobiua ad Gent. v. p. 176, ed. 
Elmenhorst), while the uninitiated 
were excluded from seeing itytand 
forbidden from looking at it “even 
from the house-top.” 

Tov xdX(x6ov xaTiivxaxattai 9aoeIa8s 
pipaXot 

M^S’ dTcb -rd) TEYSO?. 
(KallimachuSjIIymn.in Cererem, 4.) 

Lcheck, in his learned and ex¬ 
cellent treatise, Aglaophamus (i. 
p. 61), says, “Sacrorum nomine tarn 
Grseoi, quam Eomani, prsecipufi 
signa et imagines Eeorum, omnem- 
que sacram supellectilem dignari 
solent. Qua res animum illuo 
potius inclinat, ut putem Hiero- 
phantas ejusmodi lepd in conspe- 
ctum hominum protulisse, sive 
deorum simulacra, sive vasa sacra 
et instrumenta aliave prise® xeli- 
gionia monumenta; qualia in sa- 
crario Eleusinio asservata fuisse, 
etsi nuUo testimonio affirmare pos- 
sumus, tamen prohabilitatis spe- 
ciem habet ‘testimonio similem. 


Namque non solum in templis ferS 
omnibus cimelia venerandsn anti- 
quitatis condita erant, sed in mys- 
teriis ipsis talium rerum mentio 
occurrit, quas initiati summS, cum 
veneratione aspicerent, non initia- 
tis ne aspioere quidem liceret . . , 
Ex his testimoniis efdcitur (p. 61) 
sacra quoa Hierophanta ostendit, 
ilia ipse fuisse ayta (pdu[ji,axa sive 
simulacra Deorum, eorumquo as- 
pectum qui pr®beant xd lepd 

vel Tcapsxeiv vel ^alveiv dici, ot ah 
hoc quasi primario Hierophant® 
actu tumEleusiniorum sacordotum 
principem nomen accepisse, turn 
totum negotium esse nuncupatum.” 

Compare also K. F. Hermann, 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, part ii. ch. ii. sect. 82. 

A passage in Cicero do Haruspi- 
cum Eesponsis (c. 11), which is 
transcribed almost entirely by Ar- 
nohius adv, Gentes, iv. p. 148, 
demonstrates the minute precision 
required at Eome in the perform¬ 
ance of the festival of the Mega- 
lesia: the smallest omission or 
alteration was supposed to render 
the festival unsatisfactory to the 
gods. 

The memorable history of the 
Holy Tunic at Treves in 1846, shows 
what immense and wide-spread 
effect upon the human mind may be 
produced, even in the nineteenth 
century, by Ispd 8£txv6jj.sva. 
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Leoiitini and JZankl^, were successiyely reduced to depend¬ 
ence. ^ 

Tbe fate of -Zankl^—seemingly held by its despot 
Skytlies in a state of dependent alliance under Hippokrates, 
and in standing feud with Anaxilaus of E/hegium on the 
opposite^ side of the strait of Messina—was remarkable. 
At the time when the Ionic revolt in Asia was suppressed, 
and Miletus reconquered by the Persians (b.c. 494, 493), a 
natural'sympathy was manifested by the Ionic Fate of the 
Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers of the 
same race on the east of the Mgem sea. Projects affc.frwards 
were devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees* ^tossina—. 
to a new abode; and the fianklaeans, especially, 
invited them to form a new Pan-Ionic colony niians— 
upon the territory of the Sikels, called Kale of 
Akte, on the north coast of Sicily; a coast pre- pokrat^s. 
senting fertile and attractive situations, and along the whole 
line of which there was only one Grecian colony—Himera. 
This invitation was accepted by the refugees from Samos 
and Miletus, who accordingly put themselves on shipboard 
for Zankle; steering, as was usual, along the coast of 
Akarnania to Korkyra, from thence across to Tarentum, 
and along the Italian coast to the strait of Messina. It 
happened that when they reached the town of Epizephyrian 
Eokri, Skythes, the despot of 2ank]^, was absent from his 
city, together with the larger portion of his military force, 
on an expedition against the Sikels—perhaps undertaken 
to facilitate the contemplated colony at Kal^ Akt6, His 
enemy the Ehegian prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage of 
this accident, proposed to the refugees at Lokri that they 
should seize for themselves, and retain, the unguarded city 
ofZankle. They followed his suggestion, and possessed 
themselves of the city, together with the families and pro¬ 
perty of the absent Zanklseans; who speedily returned to 
repaft:* their loss, while their prince Skythes farther invoked 
the powerful aid of his ally and superior, Hippokrates. 
The latter, however, provoked at the loss of one of his 
dependent cities, seized and imprisoned Skythes, whom he 
considered as the cause of it, 2 at Inykus, in the interior of 

* Herodot, vii. 154, ice^crac, xal t6v dSeX^siv ai&TOti’nt>- 

* iHoirodot. VI, 22, 23. 2)(u9'/]v Uvoxov tc^Xiv dcR:^ 7 CEfJi?pE. 

t6v fAoOvapxoy tu>v ZayxXaicav, cbc Tlio words d)? dicopaXivTa seem 
dTcopaXdvxa rci^tv, 6 ‘IicTco^tpd'tT]!; to imply the relation pre-existing 
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. the island. Eut he found it at the same time advantageous 
to accept a proposition made to him by the Samians, captors 
of the city, and to betray the ZaiildEeans whom he had come 
to aid. Ey a convention ratified with an oath, it was 
agreed that Hippokrates should receive for himself all the 
extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, property and slaves 
belonging to the Zanldseans, leaving the other half to the 
Samians. Among the property without the walls, not the 
least valuable part consisted in the persons of those J2ank- 
laeans whom Hippokrates had come to assist, but whom he 
now carried away as slaves: excepting however from this 
lot, three‘hundred of the principal citizens, whom he 
delivered over to the Samians to be slaughtered—probably 
lest they might find friends to procure their ransom, and 
afterwards disturb the Samian possession of the town. 
Their lives were however spared by the Samians, though 
•we are not told what became of them. This transaction, 
alike perfidious on the part of the Samians and of Hippo¬ 
krates, secured to the former a flourishing city, and to the 
latter an abundant booty. We are glad to learn that the 
imprisoned Skythes found means to escape to Darius, king 
of Persia, from whom he received a generous shelter: im¬ 
perfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow Greeks. i 
The Samians however did not long retain possession of 
their conquest, but were expelled by the very person who 
had instigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Ehegium. 
He planted in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian 
race, recolonizing it under the name of Messene—a name 
which it ever afterwards bore ;'2 and it appears to have been 
governed either by himself or by his son Elleophron, until 
his death about B.c. 476. 

Eesides the conquests above-mentioned, Hippokrates 
of Gela was on the point of making the still more import¬ 
ant acquisition of Syracuse, and was only prevented from 
doing so, after defeating the Syracusans at the river Hel- 
6rus, and capturing many prisoners, by the mediation of 

between HippokratSs and Skythfia, ally received into ZaiiklS, a»d 
as superior and subject; and pun- afterwards expelling the prior in- 
ishment indicted by the former habitants; his brief notice is not 
upon the latter for having lost an to be set against the perspicuous 
important post. narrative of Herodotus. 

^ Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle * Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindat. 
(Politic. V. 2, 11) represents the Pyth. ii. 84; Diodor. xi. 48. , 

Samians as having been first actu- 
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the Corintliiaiis and Korkyraeans, wlio prevailed on Mm to 
be satiBfied with tlie cession of Kainarina aaid 
its territory as a ransom. Having repeopled tas is 
this territory, which became thus annexed to victorious 
(jela, ho was prosecuting Ins conquests larther Syracusans 
among the Sikels, when he died or was killed 
at Hybla. His death caused a mutiny among the -.dies- 
G eloans, who refused to acknowledge his sons, " 

and strove to regain their freedom; but Gelo, the his place 
general of horse in the army, espousing the cause 
of the sons with energy, put down by force the 
resistance of the people. As soon as this wifs done, lie 
threw off the inask, deposed the sons of Hippokrates, and 
seized tlie sceptre liimselh ^ 

Thus iimster of Gela, and succeeding probably to the 
ascendency enjoyed by his predecessor over the Ionic cities, 
G elo becaine the most powerful man in the island; ^ 

T . • ' 1 J 1 • 1 1 /-• r'j ® 

but an inciaent which occurred a few years after¬ 
wards (b.o. 485), while it aggrandised'him still farther, 
transferred the seat of his power from Gela to Greatuoas 
ISyraciise. Tlie Syracusan Gainori, or oligar- of Gcio— 
ciiical order of proprietary lamilies, proliahly poasoaaiou 
humhled by tlusir ruiiious defeat at the Helorus, of Syra- 
were dispossessed of the government by a com- 
liiriation bet wemi their serf-cultivators called tho scat 
t he Ivyllyrii, and i lio smaller fieemen called the po.ver from 
Demos; iliey wei’c forced to retire to Kasmenm, Gcia to Sy- 
where iluty involved the aid of Gelo to restore 
them, amluiious prince undertook the task, and 

accomplislied it with facility; for the Syracusan people, 
probably unable to resist their political opponents when 
iiacked by siicli powerful foreign aid, surrendered to him 
without Btriking a blow.^ But instead of restoring the 


» Horodot. vh, 156; Tlmoyd. vi, 5. 
Tho uintli Koiiuiaii OdO' of Tindar 
(v. 40), tKldrtWMcd to Chromius tho 
friend of Hioro of Byracuso, coni- 
luomoratoji, anjO'iig other exploits, 
hi« conduct at tho Battle of tho 
XlelArus. 

- ^ Herodot. viL 155. '0 yap 
h T<I>v Svp'/'/.outfi(.ov tr.ujvTt FiXtovt 
Tco-p-j’/nooi mXiu v.m fetouxov, 
Aristotle (Politic, v. 2, 0 ) nlludos 


to tho Syracusan democracy prior 
to tho despotism of Golo as a case 
of democracy ruined by its own 
lawlessness and disorder. But such 
can hardly have been tho fact, if 
tho narrative of Herodotus is to 
be trusted. Tho expulsion of tho 
Gamori was not an act of lawless 
democracy, but tho rising of free 
subjects and slaves against a 
governing oligarchy. After the 
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place to tlie previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to 
himself, leaving Gela to be governed by his brother Hiero. 
He greatly enlarged the city of Syracuse, and strengthened 
its fortifications: probably it was he who first carried it 
beyond the islet of Ortygia, so as to include a larger space 
of the adjacent mainland (or rather island of Sicily) which 
bore the name of Achradina. To people this enlarged 
space he brought all the residents in Kamarina, which 
town he dismantled—and more than half of those in Gela- 
which was thus reduced in importance, while Syracuse 
became the fifst city in Sicily, and even received fresh ad¬ 
dition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of 
Megara and Euboea. ® 

Both these towns, Megara and Euboea, like Syracuse, 
were governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators depend¬ 
ent upon them, and a Demos or body of smaller freemen 
excluded from the political franchise: both were involved 
in war with Gelo, probably to resist his encroachments: 
both were besieged and taken. The oligarchy who ruled 
these cities, and who were the authors as well as leaders 
of the year, anticipated nothing but ruin’at the hands of 
the conqueror; while the Demos, who had not been con- 

Gainori wore expelled, there was circumstances wliioli enabled him 
no time for the democracy to con- to ac(],uiro the supreme power 5 but 
stitute itself, or to show in what a similar assertion can hardly be 
degree it possessed capacity for made applicable to the early times 
government, since the narrative of preceding Gelo, in which indeed 
Herodotus indicates that the reato- democracy was only just becinnini? 
ration by Gelo followed closely in Greece. 

upon ^ the expulsion. And the The confusion often made by 
superior force which Gelo brought hasty historians between the names 
to the aid of the expelled Gamori, of Gelo and Dionysius, is severely 
is quite sufficient to explain the commented on by Dionysius of 
submission of the Syracusan Halikarnassus (Antiq. Eoman. vii, 
people, had they been ever so well 1 . p. 1314 ): the latter however, in 
administered. Perhaps Aristotle his own statement respecting Gelo, 
may have had before him reports is not altogether free from error, 
different from those of Herodotus: since he describes Hippokratfis as 
unless indeed we might venture to drother of Gelo. Wo must accept 
suspect that the name of Gelo ap- the supposition of Daroher, that 
pears in Aristotle by lapse of mem- Pausanias (vi. 9 , 2), while profess- 
ory in place of that of Dionysius, ing to give the date of Gelo’s (Jc- 
It is highly probable that the par- cupation of Syracuse^ has really 
tial disorder into which the Syra- given the date of Gelo’s occupation 
ousan democracy had fallen im- of Gela (see Mr. Eynes Clinton, 
mediately before the despotism of Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 491 b.o.J 
Dionysius, was one of the main 
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suited and had taken no part in the war (which we must 

carried on by the oligarchy and 
their serfs alone), felt assured that no laarm would be done 
to them. His behaviour disappointed the expectations of 

transporting both of them to Syracuse, he 
established the oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold 
the Demos as slaves under covenant that they should be 
exported from Sicily. “His conduct (says Herodotus i) was 
dictated by the conviction, that a Demos was a most 
troublesome companion to live with.” It appears that the 
state^ of society which he wished to establish was that of 
Datricians and clients, without any Plebs; something like 
that of Ihessaly, where there was a proprietary oligarchy 
living 111 the cities, with Penestae or dependent cultivators 
occupying and tilling the land on their account--^but no 
small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in sufficient 
number to form a recognised class. And since cnn . 
Delo was removing the free population from of vSous 
these conquered towns, leaving in or around the 
towns no one except the serf-cultivators, we GoToi-hf 
may presume that the oligarchical proprietors 
when removed might still continue, even as to 

residents at Syracuse, to receive the produce 
raised for them by others: but the small self- “o^DemL 
worJang proprietors, if removed in like manner, r slaves, 
would be deprived of subsistence, because their land would 
^ too distant for personal tillage, and they had no serfs. 
While therefore wo fully believe, with Herodotus, that 
breio considered the small free proprietors as “trouble- 
^me yoke-fellows”—a sentiment perfectly natural to a 
wrecian despot, unless where he found them useful aids to 
his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy—we must add 
that they would become peculiarly troublesome in his 
scheme of concentrating the free population of Syracuse, 
seeing- that he would have to give them land in the 

! Herodot. Til. 166. t» (ievov o48i. luslffeaGoii, i-ta-rm 

■tou? EV iixEXi^, IU5 itoXiopxEiiiEvoi xdi toOtoo? h t4c 2upaxo6aa«, ditS- 
EE PnoXoTlyv TtpojExdjpriTOv, to6< Soto ex’ 45o(r<OY’i « SixeXIh,. 
p.iv ouTcov S>Eipoi^4voU5 ts lioTS 84 toOtoo «l EiiBoio? tote 

xiXEjiov «uTt|i Ml xpooSoxdovTas Ano- 4v SixsXl^ 4xoli]oe Si«xplv«E. ‘ExoIes 
XEEoJtti Six TOOTO, ctYoiv 4<2upaxo6- 84 taOxa toAtoue ApLyoTspouE, voul- 
OXE exoiir)xE- t6v 84 8ijp.ov xxE S^lxov eivxi oovolxijiJia Avxpixii)- 

Tu)v Ms 7 apl<Dv, oux eivta (jcaxaiTvov raxov. ^ 

xou zoliixoit xo'ixo'J, o63s TrposSr/.d- 
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neiglibotirliood or to provide in some other way for their 
maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population, 
Increased rendered Syracuse the first Greek city^in Sicily, 
power and And the power of Gelo, embracing as it did not 
merely Syracuse, but so considerable a portion 
cuse under of the rest of the island, Greek as well as Sikel, 

be^iomestiie greatest Hellenic force then existing, 

first city It appears to have comprised the Grecian cities 
in Sicily. south-east of tlie island from the 

borders of Agrigentum to those of Zankle or Messene, 
together with no small proportion of the Sikel tribes. 
MessenS was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Ehegium, 
Agrfgentum under that of Thero son of -^nesidemus, 
Himera under that of Terillus; while Selinus, close on the 
borders of Egesta and the Carthaginian possession, had 
its own government free or despotic, but appears to have 
been allied with or dependent upon Carthage. i A domin¬ 
ion thus extensive doubtless furnished ample tribute, 
besides which Gelo, having conquered and dispossessed 
many landed proprietors and having recolonised Syracuse, 
could easily provide both lands and citizenship to recom¬ 
pense adherents. Hence he was enabled to enlarge ma¬ 
terially the military force transmitted to him by Hippo- 
krates, and to form a naval force besides. Phormis’^ the 
Haenalian, who took service under him and became citizen 
of Syracuse, with fortune enough to send donatives to 
Olympia—and Agesias the lamid prophet from Stympha- 
lus3—are doubtless not the only examples of emigrants 
joining him from Arcadia. Eor the Arcadian population 


^ Dio dor. xi. 21 . 

^ Pausan. r. 27, 1 , 2 . We find tlio 
elder Dionysius, about a century 
afterwards, transferring the entire 
free population of conquered towns 
(Kaulonia and Hipponiura in Italy, 
&o.) to Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 10(5, 
107). 

^ See the sixth Olympic Ode of 
Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan 
Aggsias', The Scholiast on v. 5 of 
that ode—who says that not Agg- 
sias himself, but some of his pro¬ 
genitors migrated from Stymph£ilus 
to Syracuse—is contradicted not 


only by the Scholiast on v. 167, * 
where Aggsias is rightly termed 
both Apxac; and Sypctxocrtoi;; but 
also by the bettor evidence of 
Pindar’s own expressions—ouvoi- 
xiaxiip Ts tSv xXsivav Supaxoaoav— 
ol'xoOev oTxaSs, with reference to 
Stymphfilus and Syracuse— 66 * 0 , 7 x 6 - 
pai. (v. 6 , 99, lOltssl60-174). 

Ergotolgs, an exile froni KnOssus 
inKreto, must have migrated some¬ 
where about this time to Himera 
in Sicily. See the twelfth Olympio 
Osjie of Pindar. 
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were poor, Ibrave, and ready for mercenary soldiersMp; 
while the service of a Greek despot in Sicily must have 
been more attractive to them than that of Xerxes. ^ More¬ 
over during the ten years between the battles of Mara¬ 
thon and Salamis, when not only so large a portion of the 
Grreek cities had become subject to Persia, but the prospect 
of Persian invasion hung like a cloud over Greece Proper 
—the increased feeling of insecurity throughout the 
latter probably rendered emigration to Sicily unusually 
inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense 
power and position which Herodotus represents Gelo to 
have enjoyed, towards the autumn of 481 b.c., when the 
Greeks from the Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to resist 
Xerxes, sent to solicit his aid. He was then im- Powo? of 
perial leader of Sicily: he could offer to the when 
Greeks (so the historian tells us) 20,000 hoplites, from sparu 
200 triremes, 2000 cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 and Athens 
slingers, 2000 light-armed horse, besides furnish- 
ing provisions for the entire Grecian force as his aid- 
long as the war might last. 2 If this numerical 
statement could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), 
Herodotus would be much within the truth in saying, that 
there was no other Hellenic power which would bear the 
least comparison with that of Gelo:3 and we may well 
assume such general superiority to be substantially true, 
though the numbers above-mentioned may be an empty 
boast rather than a reality. 

Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first 
time trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to com- 
bined and central operations. It appears that Geio for 
. Gelo had formed the plan of uniting the Greek 
forces in Sicily for the purpose of expelling the Hellenism 
Carthaginians and Egestseans, either wholly or 
partially, from their maritime possessions in the interests 
western corner of the island, and of avenging 
the death of the Spartan prince Dorieus—that 


* H(3rodot. viii. 20. 

^Herodot. vii-157. ai) 5s 6uvii[Ai6« 
te T^xats; (jlsyc5:X.7]c;, taX ptotpci xoi 
'EXXdSrjt; sXay^iax'f} [Asxa, dpy^ovTt 
ye 2i'/.a)a7]r: jxnd even still stronger, 
c. 163. e(i)v SixsXl'0«; v'jpotT/o<;, 

The word dpytov corresponds with 


dp'/T], such as that of the Athenians, 
and is leas strong than xipavvo?. 
The numerical statement is con¬ 
tained in the speech composed hy 
Herodotus for Gelo (vii. 168), 

* Herodot, vii. 146. xd 6s FeXtovoic 
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he even attempted, tliongh in vain, to induce the Spar¬ 
tans and other central Greeks to cooperate in tliisplan—and 
that upon their refusal, he had in part executed it with 
the Sicilian forces alone. i ‘We have nothing but a brief 
and vague allusion to this exploit, wherein Gelo appears 
as the chief and champion of Hellenic against barbaric 
interests in Sicily—the forerunner of Dionysius, Timoleon, 
and Agathokles. But he had already begun to conceive 
himself, and had already been recognised by-others, in this 
commanding position, when the envoys of Sparta, Athens, 
g . Corinth, &c., reached him from the Isthmus of 

and Athe- Oorinth, in 481 b.c., to entreat his aid for the 
rcpulso of tlio vast host of invaders about to 
toWo— cross the Hellespont. Gelo, after reminding 
his msvjQT. that they had refused a similar application 

for aid from him, said that, far from requiting them at the 
hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would bring 
to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon 
one condition only—that he should be recognised as ge¬ 
neralissimo of the entire Grecian force against the Persians. 
His offer was repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the 

■we have no farther information 
respecting the events which these 
words glance at. They seem to 
indicate that the Carthaginians and 
Egostajanshad made someencroaoh- 
ments and threatened to make more: 
that Gelo had repelled them hy 
actual and successful war, I 
think it strange however that he 
should he made to say—“Vow (the 
Peloponnesians) have derived great 
and signal advantages from these 
sea-ports”—the profit derived from 
the latter by thePeloponnesians c&>ix 
never have been so great as to be 
singled out in this pointed manner. 
I should rather have expected— 
dTi:’ <nv y){j.Tv (and not dit’ (I>v 6 [xIv) 
—which must have been true*in 
point of fact, and will bo found 
to read 'quite consistently with 
the general purport of Gelo’a 
speech. 


ocpiri'yp.axa p-sYaXa elvar oi>8a- 

jjiujv 'EXXyjvixwv tmv ou -noXXov jxsCto. 

^ Herodot. vii. 168. Gelo says to 
the envoys from Peloponnesus— 
’'Av 5 ps<; "EXXyjvsj;, Xd^ov iyp'nzz TcXeo- 
vsxxrjv, exoXp.'j^oaxe efxs o6fj.{jLa70v stcI 
xov pdppapov napaxaXsovxs? eXQsTv. 
Adxol 6s, e|jLsb -jipoxspov 6 £ir] 9 dvxo«: 
Pap3«pixou GTpaxou CTUvs7cd'|jao0at, 
8xs Trpfjc; Kap‘/Yj6ovloUi; velxo? 

OUVTjTtXO, STUiaX'TjTtTOvXOt; XSTOV Acepiso? 

xou ’Ava^ocvBptoso) x:p6<; ’EYSGxaicov 
cpovov e’scTcp'/j^acOai, 6TcoTstvovx6<; xe 
xd iixTtdpia ffuvsXsuQspouv, dx’ u)v 
ufj.iv fiLSYdXat (bcpsXiai xe xal sTcau- 
psGisc YeYovotai* oiixs sjaeu etvsxa 
•^XOaxe Po7]8t9oovxe<;, o?ixe xov Atopisoe; 
cpdvQv eXTcp7]$d{Ji.svoi* to 6e xax’ 
xdoe fitTtavxa Oxb Papfidpoict vEfxexcxi. 
’AXXd e?) Ydp ‘^jp-tv xctl exl x6 dfxeivov 
xaxdcxTf* vuv 6e, exeiBi] TiepieXi^XuGe 6 
itdXefjLOc xal dTcixxat e; Oftea;, oQxo) 
6 y] FdXojvo? p,v^atic y'^T®'^®* 

It is much to be regretted that 
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Spartan envoy: and Grelo then sq far abated in his demand, 
as to he content with the command either of the land force 
or the naval force, whichever might he Judged preferable. 
But here the Athenian envoy interposed his protest—“We 
are sent here (said he) to ask for an army, and not for a 
general; and thou givest us the army, only in order to make 
thyself general. Know, that even if the Spartans would 
allow thee to command at sea, we would not. The naval 
command is ours, if they decline it: we Athenians, the 
oldest nation in Greece—the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from home—whose leader before Troy stands 
proclaimed by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for 
marshalling and keeping order in an army—we, who more¬ 
over ftirnish the largest naval contingent in the fleet —we 
will never submit to be commanded by a Syracusan.” • 

“Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be pro¬ 
vided with commandei’s, but ye are not likely to have 
soldiers to be commanded. Ye may return as soon as you 
please, and tell the Greeks that their year is deprived of 
its spring.” 1 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnesus to solicit 
assistance from Gelo against Xerxes, and that they solicited 
in vain, is an incident not to be disputed: but the reason 
assigned for refusal—conflicting pretensions about the 
supreme command—may be suspected to have arisen less 
from historical transmission, than from the conceptions of 
the historian, or of his informants, respecting the relations 
between the parties. In his time, Sparta, Athens, and 
Syracuse were the three great imperial cities of Greece; 
and his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great past power 
of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition for pre¬ 
eminence and command which Herodotus has dramatised. 
The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to promise 
becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he had 
another and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. 
He was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defend¬ 
ing himself. 

» Hcrodot. -vii. 161,1G2. Polybius of tho answer whicb they made to 
(xii. 26) does not seem to have Oolo: an answer (not insolent, 
road tliia embassy as related by but) business-like and evasive— 
Horodotus-or at least bo must icpaYfAaxtxdytQtTov drt6xpi|^a, Ac. See 
liave preferred some other account Timseus, Pragm, 87, od. Didot, 
of it. Ho gives a different account 
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The same spring which brought Xerxes across the 
480 BO Hellespont into Greece, also witnessed a for- 
Oarthagi- midahle Carthaginian invasion of Sicily. Gelo 

already been engaged in w'-ar against them 
SicHy^ s^i- (as has been above stated) and had obtained 
successes, which they would naturally seek the 
inVa^ion of first Opportunity of retrieving. The vast Per- 
Oreece by invasion of Greece, organised for three years 
erxes. l^efore, and drawing contingents not only from 
the whole eastern world, but especially from their own 
metropolitan brethren at Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated 
to encourage them: and there seems good reason for be¬ 
lieving that the simultaneous attack on the Greeks both in 
Peloponnesus and in Sicily, was concerted between the 
Carthaginians and Xerxes i—probably by the Phcenicians 
on behalf of Xerxes. Nevertheless this alliance does not 
exclude other concurrent circumstances in the interior of 
the island, which supplied the Carthaginians both with in¬ 
vitation and with help. Agrigentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative 
Thero; while Hhegium and Messene under the government 
of Anaxilaus,—Himera under that of his ihther-in-law 
Terillus—and Selinus,—seem to have formed an imposing 
minority among the Sicilian Greeks; at variance with Gelo 
and Thero, but in amity and correspondence with Carthage.‘-i 
It was seemingly about the year 481 b.c., that Thero, per¬ 
haps invited by an Himersean party, expelled from Himera 
the despot Terillus, and became possessed of the town. 
Terillus applied for aid to Carthage; backed by his son-in- 
law Anaxilaus, who espoused the quarrel so 'warmly, as 
even to tender his own children as hostages to Hamilcar 
the Carthaginian Suffet or general, the personal friend or 
guest of Terillus.^ The application was favourably enter¬ 
tained, and Hamilkar, arriving at Panormus in the event¬ 
ful year 480 b.c., with a fleet of 3000 ships of war and a 
still larger number of store ships, disembai'ked a land-force 
of 300,000 men: which would even have been larger, had 

* Ephoius, Eragment 111, ed. grounds, in mj judgmont, 

Didcit; Diodor. xi. 1, 20. Mitford a Herodot. vii, icS ; Diodor. xi. 
and Dahlmann (Eorscliungen, He- 23: compare also xiii. 55, 59. In 
rodotiis, &o., sect. 35, p, 186 ) call like manner Ehegium and MossfinO 
in question this alliance or under- formed the opposing interest to 
standing between Xerxes and the Syracuse, under Dionysius tlio 
Carthaginians? but on no sufficient elder (Diodor. xir. 4-1). 
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not tlie vessels carrying tlie cavalry and the chariots hap¬ 
pened to he dispersed hy storms. ^ These numbers we can 
only repeat as we find them, without trusting them any 
farther than as proof that the armament was on cartha- 
the most extensive scale. But the difierent ginianarmy 
nations of w^hom Herodotus reports the land- 
force to have consisted are trustworthy and besiege 
curious: it included Phoenicians, Libyans, 

Iberians, Ligyes, Helisyki, Sardinians, and Cor- Himera— 
sicans.2 This is the first example known to us complete 
01 those numerous meixenary armies which it gained over 
was the policy of Carthage to compose of nations 
different in race and language,^ in order to ob¬ 
viate conspiracy or mutiny against the general. 

Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar marched to^ 
Himera, dragged his vessels on shore under the shelter of 
a rampart, and then laid siege to the town; while the 
Himerians, reinforced by Thero and the army of Agrigen- 
tum, determined on an obstinate defence, and even bricked 
up the gates. Pressing messages were despatched to solicit 
aid from Gelo, who collected his whole force, said to have 
amounted to 50,000 foot and 5000 horse, and marched to 
Himera. His arrival restored the courage of the inhabit¬ 
ants, and after some partial fighting, which turned out to 
the advantage of the Greeks, a general battle ensued. It 
was obstinate and bloody, lasting from sunrise until late 
in the afternoon; and its success was mainly determined by 
an intercepted letter which fell into the hands of Gelo—a 
communication from the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, promis¬ 
ing to send a body of horse to his aid, and intimating the 
time at which they would arrive. A party of Gelo's horse, 
instructed to personate this reinforcement from Selinus, 
were received into the camp of Hamilkar, where they spread 
consternation and disorder, and are even said to have slain 
the general and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, 

1 Herodot, (vii. 165) and Diodor, Hiebuhr considers them to bare 
(xi. 20) both give the number of been tlie VoUci: an ingenious 
the land-force: the latter alone conjectTire. 

gives that of the fleet. ® Polyb. i. 67. His description 

Herodot. vii. 166. The Ligyes of the mutiny of the Carthaginian 
came from the southern junction mercenaries, after the conclusion 
of Italy and Prance; the Gulfs of of the first Panic vrar, is highly 
Lyons and Genoa. The Helisyki instru'etive. 
cannot be satisfactorily verified; 
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brouglit to action at this opportune moment, at leno-th suc¬ 
ceeded in triumphing over both superior number? and a 
determined resistance. If we are to believe Diodorus 
150,000 men were slain on the side of the Carthao-inians • 
the rest fled—partly to the Sikanian mountains where they 
became prisoners of the Agrigentines—partly to a hilly 
ground, where, from want of water, they were obliged to 
surrender at discretion. Twenty ships alone escaped with 
a few fugitives, and these twenty were destroyed by a 
storm on the passage, so that only one small boat arrived 
at Carthage with the disastrous tidings. i Dismissing such 
unreasonable exaggerations, we can only venture to assert 
that the battle was strenuously disputed, the victory 
complete, and the slain as well as the prisoners numerous 
The body of Hamilkar was never discovered, in spite of 
careful search ordered by Gelo: the Carthaginians affirmed 
that as soon as the defeat of his army became irreparable^ 
he had cast himself into the great sacrificial fire wherein 
he had been offering entire victims (the usual sacrifice con¬ 
sisting only of a small part of the beast^) to propitiate the 
gods, and had there been consumed. The Cai’thaginians 
erected funereal monuments to him, graced with periodical 
sacrifices, both in Carthage and in their princi 2 }al colonies: ^ 
on the field of battle itself also, a monument was raised to 
him by the Greeks. On that monument, seventy years 

* ^ Syracusan 

Herodotus, yii. 167. o<b|iaTa mother; a curious proof of connu- 
5Xa xarayiCmv. This passage of bium between Carthago and Syra- 
Herodotus receiyes illustration cuse. At tho moment when the 
from tho learned comment of Mo* older Eionysius declared war 
vers on the Phmnician inscription against Carthago, in 308 n.c., tlusrc 
recently discovered at Marseilles, were many Carthaginian merchants 
It was the usual custom of the dwelling both in Syracuse and in 
Jews, and it had been in old times other Greco-Sicilian cities to- 
the custom with the Phoenicians gether with ships and other pro- 
(Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to perty. Dionysius gave licence to 
burn the victim entire: the Phee- the Syracusans, at the first instant 
nicians departed from this prac- when ho had determined on de- 
tice, but the departure seems to daring war, to plunder all this pro- 
have been considered as not strictly jjerty (Diodor. xiv. 40). This speedy 
correct, and in times of great mis- multiplication of Carthaginians 
fortune or anxiety the old habit with merchandise in tho Grecian 
was resumed (Movers, Das Opfer- cities so soon after a bloody war 
wesen dor Karthager. Breslau, had been concluded, is a strong 

proof of the spontaneoua tendon- 
» Herodot. vii, 160, 107. Hamil- cies of trade. 
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afterwards, his victorious grandson, fresh from the plunder 
of this same city of Himera, offered the bloody sacrifice of 
3000 G-recian prisoners. 1 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of 
Ehegium shared in the defeat of the foreign in- remacy 
vader whom he had called in, and probably other of Geio in 
Greeks besides. All of them were now com- 
polled to sue for peace from Gelo, and to solicit peace to 
the privilege of being enrolled as his dependent 
allies, which was granted to them without any 
harder imposition than the tribute probably involved in 
that relation. 2 Even the Carthaginians themselves were 
so intimidated by the defeat, that they sent envoys to ask for 
peace at Syracuse, which they a^e said to have obtained 
mainly by the solicitation of Damarete wife of Gelo, on con¬ 
dition of paying 2000 talents to defray the costs of the 
war, and of erecting two temples in which the terms of the 
treaty were to' be permanently recorded.^ If we could 
believe the assertion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from 
the Carthagiiians a stipulation that they would for the 
jfiiture abstain from human sacrifices in their religious wor¬ 
ship.'* But such an interference with foreign I'eligious rites 
would be unexampled in that age, and we know moreover 
that the practice was not permanently discontinued at 
Carthage.® Indeed we may considerably suspect that Dio¬ 
dorus, copying from writers like Ephorus and Timcaus, long 
after the events, has exaggerated considerably the defeat, 
the humiliation, and the amercement of the Carthaginians. 
For the words of the poet Pindar, a very few years after 
the battle of Himera, represent a fresh Carthaginian 

Diodor. xiii. 62. According to ent from Diodoms. Under snch 
Herodotna, the 'battle of Himera circumstances, I cannot venture 
took place on the same day as to trust the details given by the 
that of Salamis; according to Di- latter. 

odorus, on the same day as that ® I presume this treatment of 
of TliermopylEe. If-we are forced Anaxilaus by Gelo must be alluded 
to choose between the two wit- to in Diodorus, xi. 66; at least 
nesses, there can be no hesitation it is difficult to understand what 
in preferring the former: but it other “greatbenefit” Gelo had con- 
seems more probable that neither ferred on Anaxilaus, 
is correct. ® Diodor. xi. 26, 

As far as we can judge from the ■« Sobol, ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. S; 
brief allusions of Herodotus, he Plutarch, De Ser4 Xuminis Vindi- 
must have conceived the battle of ctS., p. 652, c. 6. 

Himera in a manner totally differ- « Diodor. xx. U, 
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invasion as matter of present uneasiness and alarm: i and tlie 
Cartliaginian fleet is found engaged in aggressive warfare 
on the coast of Italy, req^uiring to be coerced by the brother 
and successor of Grelo. 

The victory ofHimera procured for the Sicilian cities 
of immunity from foreign wai*, togetherwith a large 
Oeio to- plunder. Splendid offerings of thanksgiving to 
co^nfe^derate <i<3<iicated in the temples of 

Greeks who Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; while the epi- 
were coa- of Simonides,2 composed for the tripod 

against offered in the latter temple, described G-elo with 
Xerxes. three brothers Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasy- 

bulus, as the joint liberators of Greece from the Barbarian, 
along with the victors of Salamis and Platsea. And the 
Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of actually send¬ 
ing reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxes, in spite 
of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when 
the intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince 
reached him. But we find another statem^t decidedly 
more probable—that he sent a confidential Invoy named 
Kadmus to Delphi with orders to watch the turn of the 
Xerxeian invasion, and in case it should prove successful 
(as he thought that it probably would be) to tender pre¬ 
sents and submission to the victorious invader on behalf of 
Syracuse.3 When we consider that until the very morning 
of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian independence 
must have appeared to an impartial spectator almost 
desperate, we cannot wonder that Gelo should take pre¬ 
cautions for preventing the onward progress of the Per¬ 
sians towards Sicily, which was already sufficiently im-' 
perilled by its formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat 
of the Persians at Salamis and of the Oarthaginians at 
Himera cleared away suddenly and unexpectedly the ter*^^ 
rific cloud from Greece as well as from Sicily, and left a' 
sky comparatively brilliant with prosperous hopes. 

To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundanti 
plunder for recompense as well as distribution. Among 
the most valuable part of the plunder were the numerons' 
•prisoners taken, who were divided among the cities & 

Findar, Nam. ix. 67 (=28 b,) • Herodot. Vii, 163-166: oompiixe^ 

the Scholia. Diodor. xi. 26 j Bphorus,, 

« kimonidSs,Epigr.l41, ed.Borgk. Ill, od. DSdot. 
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proportion to the numher of troops furnished of 

by each. Of course the largest shares must prisoners 
h'ave fallen to Syracuse and Agrigentum; while 
the number acquired by the latter was still far- of Himera 
ther increased by the separate capture of those 
prisoners who had dispersed throughout the among the 
mountains in and near the Agrigentine territory. 

All the Sicilian cities allied with or dependent —their 
on Gelo, but especially the two last-mentioned, 
were thus put in possession of a number of that of 
slaves as public property, who were kept in 
chains to work,^ and were either employed on ‘ ^ 
public undertaking for defence, ornament, and religious 
solemnity—or let out to jprivate masters so as to afford a 
revenue to the state. So great was the total of these 
public slaves at Agrigentum, that though many were em¬ 
ployed on state-works, which elevated the city to signal 
grandeur during the ffourishing period of seventy years 
which intervened between the recent battle and its sub¬ 
sequent cap^Aire by the Carthaginians—there nevertheless 
remained great niiinbers to be let out to private individuals, 
some of whom had no less than five hundred slaves respect¬ 


ively in their employment .2 

The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of 
Syracuse and Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek Eeath and 
towns on the east of the island; while Thfiro 
governed in Agrigentum, and his son Thrasy- _ 
dseus in Himera. In power as well as in reputation, Grelo 
was unquestionably the chief person in the island; more¬ 
over he was connected by marriage, and lived on terms of 
uninterrupted friendship, with Thero. His conduct, both 
at Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, 
was mild and conciliating. But his subsequent career 
was very shortr he died oi a dropsical complaint not much 
more than a year after the battle of Himera, while the 


> Diodor. xi. 26. ol 8i itileic; eU 

■jiiiSac xaTsaTYjaav Tohn; SiaipeOsvxac 
al7jj.aXtbTou<;, xa Brjixdcria xm 
ipytov Sta Toutcuv sirsoxsoaCov. 

Eor analogous instances of cap¬ 
tives taken in war being employed 
in public works by the captors, 
and labouring in chains, see tlie 
cases of Togea and Samos in Ho- 


rodot. i. 66; iii. SO. 

* Eiodor. xi. 26. Respecting 
slaves belonging to the public,, 
and let out for hire to individual 
employers, compare the large fi¬ 
nancial project conceived toy Xe¬ 
nophon, Ee Vectigalibus, oapp. 3 
and 4. 
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glories of that day were fresh m every one’s recollection. 
As the Syracusan law rigorously interdicted expensive 
fonerals, Gelo had commanded that his own obsequies 
should be conducted in strict conformity to the law: never¬ 
theless the zeal of his successor as well as the attachment 
of flip neonle disobeyed these commands, ihe great mass 
of citizensCllowed his funeral procession from the city_ to 
the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant: nine massive 
towers were erected to distinguish the Q'Ed the 

solemnities of heroic worship were rendered to him. The 
respectful recollections of the conqueror of Himera never 
afterwards died out among the Syracusan people, though 
his tomb was defaced first by the Carthaginians, and after¬ 
wards by the despot of Agathohles. ^ And when we re¬ 
collect the destructive effects caused by the subsequent 
Carthaginian invasions, we shall be sensible how great 
was the debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by his contem- 

poraries. , , 

It was not merely as conqueror of H-imera, but as a 

sort of second founder of Syracuse, 2 that G-elo 
was thus solemnly worshipped. The size, the 
strength, and the population, of the town were 
all greatly increased under him. Besides the 
number of the new inhabitants which he brought 
from Gela, the Hyblsean Megara, and the Sicilian 
Euboea, we are informed that he also insciibed on the 
roll of citizens no less than 10,000 mercenary soldiers. It 
will moreover appear that these new-made citizens were in 
possession of the islet of Ortygia^-^the interior stronghold 
of Syracuse. It has already been stated that Ortygia was 
the original settlement, and that the city did not overstep 
the boundaries of the islet before the enlargements of 
G-elo. We do not know by what arrangements Gelo 
provided new lands for so large a number of new-comers, 
but when we come to notice the antipathy with which 
these latter were regarded by the remaining citizens, we 
shall be inclined to believe that the old citizens had been 

^^dispossessed and degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, 
his own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzelus 

ilpioaor. xi. S8, 67: Plutarcli, mann. 
ri%leon, c. 29 ; Aristotle TeXw/iiv ® Biodor. xi. 49. 

IloX|ela; Bragm. p. 106, ed, Neu- * Biodor. xi. 72, 73. 


UTumtier 
of new 
citizens 
■wTiom Gelo 
had intro¬ 
duced at 
Syracuse. 
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and Hiero; tlie former of whom married the widow of 
the deceased prince, and was named, according ^ 
to his testamentary directions, commander of 
the military force—while Hiero was intended to enjoy the 
government of the city. Whatever may have been the 
wishes of Grelo, however, the real power fell to Hiero, bro- 
Hiero; a man of energy and determination, and 
munificent as a patron of contemporary poets, of Geio at 
Pindar, Simonides, Bacchylides, Epicharmus, aious^ o7 
JEschylus, and others; but the victim of a painful Ms brother 
internal complaint—^jealous in his temper— f!!har8hTs 
cruel, and rapacious in his government i —and a ruler— 
noted as an organizer of that systematic 
espionage which broke np all ireedom oi speech Hiero of 
among his subjects. Especially jealous of his ^JJ^^^hTro 
brother Polyzelus, who was very popular in the of Agrigen- 
city, he despatched him on a military expedition 
against the Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly the^ poet ^ 
accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzelus, Simonides, 
aware of the snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought pro¬ 
tection from his hrother-in-law the despot There; from 
whom Hiero redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, 
prepared to enforce the demand by arms. He had already 
advanced on his march as far as the river G-ela, but no 
actual battle appears to have taken place. It is interesting 
to hear that Simonides the poet, esteemed and rewarded 
by both these princes, was the mediator of peace between 
them.2 

The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, 
between these two powerful despots, proved 
tbe cause of sorrow and ruin at Himera. That troatment 
city, under the dominion of the Agrigentine jJabitLit”" 
Thero, was administered by his son Thrasydfeus of Himera 
—a youth whose oppressive conduct speedily ^ro. 
excited the strongest antipathy. The Himerjeans, knowing 
that they had little chance of redress from Thero against 
his son, took advantage of the quarrel between him and 

* Diodor. xi. 67; Aristotel. Poli- monitions and Mnts sufficiontly 
tic. V. 9 , 3 . In spite of tbe com- attest the real character (see Dissert 
pliments directly paid by Pindar ad Pindar. Pyth. 1 and ii. p. 161- 
to Hiero (upauc daxolc;, 06 cp9ov^tov 182). 

dyaSoK, ^alvoic 5e SaUfiaaTOc waxT^p, * Diodor. xi. 48; Sobol. Pindar, 
Pyth. iii, 71=125), his indirect ad- Olymp. ii. 29. 


VOL. V. 


O 
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Hiero to make propositions to the latter, and to entreat 
his aid for the expulsion of Thrasydseus, tendering them¬ 
selves as subjects of Syracuse. It appears that Kapys 
and Hippokrates, cousins of There, but at variance with 
him, and also candidates for the protection of Hiero, were 
concerned in this scheme for detaching Himera from the 
dominion of There. But so soon as peace had been con¬ 
cluded, Hiero betrayed to There both the schemes and the 
malcontents at Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys 
and Hippokrates collected some-forces to resist Thero, but 
were defeated by him at the river Himera: i his victory 
was followed up by seizing and putting to death a large 
number of Himersean citizens. So great was the number 
slain, coupled with the loss of others who fled for fear of 
being slain, that the population of the city was sensibly 
and inconveniently diminished. Thero invited and enrolled 
a large addition of new citizens, chiefly of Dorian blood. ^ 
The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Thero 
Power and and with his brother Polyzelus, is marked by 
exploits of several circumstances as noway inferior to that 
fgainsT the of G-elo, and probably the greatest, not merely 
epthagi- Sicily, but throughout the Grecian world. 

The citizens of the distant city of Cum®, on the 
nians- coast of Italy, harassed by Carthaginian and 
An^axUaua Tyrrhenian fleets, entreated his aid, and received 
—he founds from him a squadron which defeated and drove 
off their enemieshe even settled a Syracusan 
new whole- colony in the neighbouring island of Pithekusa. 
piintSn Anaxilaus, despot of Ehegium and Messene, had 
of inhabit- attacked, and might probably have overpowered, 
liiLnTlt liis neighbours the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but 
Pindar. the menaces of Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, j 
and conveyed by the envoy Chromius, compelled him to' 

* Sohol. ad Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. ® Diodor, xi. 48, 49. 

Bor the few facts which can be • The brazen helmet, discovered 
made out respecting the family and near the site of Olympia with the 
genealogy of Th6ro, see G-oller, name of Hiero and the victory at 
Be Situ et Origine Syraousarum, CumjB inscribed on it, yet remains 
ch. vii. p. 19-22. The .Scholiasts of as an interesting relic to comr 
Pindar are occasionally useful in memorate this event: it was among 
explaining the brief historical al- the offerings presented by Hiero 
lusiona of the poet; but they seem to the Olympic Zeus; see Boeokh, 
to have had very few trustworthy Corp. Inscriptt. G-rseo. Ho. 16, part 
materials before them for so doing, i. p. 3i, 
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St^e’(fiSuf J helougei 

procured them by jet wanting to him. ^He 

on the site and il the nkof nf’'^°+ the new city ofiEtna,a 
which he expelled, as^well L^£ae’nf w^?^ 

theirabodrat L“ nfnfa^T“-I®.? «P 

Hiero plantSTo 000 nS“ifbTbV''f easting inhabitants, 

e^ual number from PeloponSs TW “ 

auxiliary force, ready to L called fortb\ 
discontents at « caiiea tortn m the event of 

his successor: he gave them^L^onl ^+b '^+ 

had before belonvfd to \ ^ ^ territory which 

besides, chiefly a! the efne^'o/th addition 

tribes. His son DeinLSk? ®Vthe neighbouring Sikel 
Chromius, enrolled as an ^J®“d and confldant 

ministrators of the cit^wt^ ^tii®an, became joint ad- 

were assimflated to tie Dorkn ^model customs 

of future relations T,»+, 7 ^° fi “°deh 5 Pindar dreams 

-^tna, analogous to despot and citizens of 

-Etnseans at thfpvthia^aSf P^o-^l^^ed as 

chariots gained victori^ demean games, when their 

"““Ut I-";' "" Bui w’e' mlS 

(=U0,, a-wVs.; (s’clforTnT 

e? h 

i. &8 . Strabo, r. p. ^mdar, Eyth, i. 60-71. 

• ‘%u>v 0 Ixi OT t c avxl TU fl survived bis father, 

vou pooXiasvoc elvat K«/' commemorated the Olympic 

«r=r.-;f■=: -z:’ rr?s 

the citizens of which violent dis- fdd J^emea, ix. l-so, 

““S®. i“ detemming who proolalmtd‘° ®«o *> 

should be recognised as (Rkist of ^ ®y" 

the place. On referrinir to Z Syracuse and the 

oracle. Apollo direcredVel L^ ““ *”«- 

commemorate him,i,lf as OShis? ooe ITemea, 

(Diodor. xii. 35j. * 
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remai'k tliat it was procured, not, as in most cases, by 
planting Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, but by 
the dispossession and impoverishment of other Grecian 
citizens, who seem to have given no ground of offence. 
Both in Gelo and Hiero we see the first exhibition of that 
propensity to violent and wholesale transplantation of in¬ 
habitants from one seat to another, which was not un¬ 
common among Assyrian and Persian despots, and which 
was exhibited on a still larger scale by the successors of 
Alexander the Great in their numerous new-built cities. 

Anaxilaus ofPhegium died shortly after that message 
Death of which had compelled him to spare the 

Anaxilaus Lokrians. Such was the esteem entertained for 


of Ehe- 
gium, and 
of ThSro 
of Agrigen- 
tum. Tiira- 
sydaaus, son 
Of ThSro, 
rules Agri- 
gentum and 
Him era. 

His cruel 
govern¬ 
ment— 
he is de¬ 
feated by 
Hiero and 
expelled. 


his memory, and so efficient the government of 
Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con¬ 
stituted regent, that Bhegium and Messene 
were preserved for his children, yet minors. ^ 
But a still more important change in Sicily was 
caused by the death of the Agrigentine Thero, 
which took place seemingly about 472 n.c. This 
prince, a partner with Gelo in the gi*eat victory 
over the Carthaginians, left a reputation of 
good government as well as ability among the 
Agrigentines, which we find perpetuated in the 
laureat strains of Pindar: and his memory 


doubtless became still farther endeared from comparison 
with his son and successor. Thrasydssus, now master both 
of Himera and Agrigentum, displayed on a larger scale 
the same oppressive and sanguinary dispositions which 
had before provoked rebellion at the former city. Peeling 
himself detested by his subjects, he enlarged the military 
force which had been left by his father, and engaged so 
many new mercenaries, that he became master of a force 
of 20,000 men, horse and foot. And in his own territory, 
perhaps he might long have trodden with impunity in the 
footsteps of Phalaris, had he not imprudently provoked 
his more powerful neighbour Hiero. In an obstinate and 
murderous battle between these two princes, 2000 men 
were slain on the side of the Syracusans, and 4000 on that 
of the Agrigentines: an immense slaughter, considering 
that it mostly fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, afid 
not upon the non-Hellenic mercenaries. 2 But the defeat 


^ Justin, iv. 2, 


® So I conoeive the words of 
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Jie was compelled to 

to M« ^ffigentum, but from Sicily: he retired 

?ea?h ®rd condemned to 

n and pensiled. 1 The Agrigentines, thus hahniKr 

Sm ffie?o°“Si? and obtained ^Lace 

rroftoi They are said to have established a demo- 
cratical government, but we learn that Hiero sent many 

wS M framer Agrigentum and Himera, al 

well as from Gela,^ nor can we doubt that all the three 

were numbered among his subject cities. The moment of 

ryZr&TwIh'fT&w" 

g..»pT.4iy“,53a’'rf “ S”bStL“““ 

(j-elo had been before him. The last act which . 

we iiear of him is, his interference on behalf of Hiero, after 
his brothers-m-law,3 the sons of Anaxilaus of of%hrl®^‘ 
Ahegmm, who were now of age to govern. He 
encouraged them to prefer, and probably show- 

enforce, their claim against Mikythus 

laus, tor the pioperty as well as the sceptre. Mikvthus 
complied readily with the demand, rendering an account so 

entreatShh?t?r Anaxilaus themselves 

lend hk govern—or more probably to 

end his aid to their government. This req^st he was 

Wise enough to refuse: he removed his own pronertv anH 
retired to Tegea in Arcadia. Hiero dS sCtiy S 


Diodorus are to be understood— 
TcXeiaxot xtbv TcapaTaSojx^vcov *EXXi^- 
■vtov itpOi; EXXrjvac; eirceoov (Diodor, 
xi. 63). 

Diodor. xi. 63, exet QavdcTou xa- 
TayvujaQelc eTsXeOTyjaev. This is a 
remarkable specimen of the feeling 
in a foreign city towards an oppres¬ 
sive T6pavvoc;. The Megariaiis of 
Greece Proper were much con¬ 
nected with Sicily, through the Hy- 
blman Megara^ as well as Selinus. 

^ Diodor, xi, 76. Ol xotxa ttjv 
IipU)vrj<; SuvaofTslav ex7teTTT(jDx6Te<; ex 
TU)v lSlu)v n6Xetov—xo6iu)y S’ i^crav 
reXwoi xal ’AxpxYavTivoi xai 'Us- 


patoi. 

® Hiero had married the daughter 
of Anaxilaus, but he seems also to 
have had two other wives —the 
Bister or cousin of ThSro, and the 
daughter of a Syracusan named 
Nikoklfis; this last was the mother 
of his son Deinomen&s (Schol 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). 

■W'e read of Kleophron son of 
Anaxilaus, governing MessSnS 
during his father’s lifetime : prob¬ 
ably this young man must have 
died, otherwise Mikythus would 
not have succeeded (Schol. Pindar. 
Pyth, ii. 34). 
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wards, of the complaint nnder which he had so long suffered, 
after a reign of ten years. 

On the death of Hiero, the succession was disputed 
between his brother Thrasybulus, and his ne- 
Thrasybn- Touthful son of Gelo, SO that the part- 

lus/brother isans of the family became thus divided. Thra- 
ces^soTof sybulus, surrounding his nephew with tempta- 
Hiero- tioBS to luxurious pleasure, contrived to put 
fmoni^tue indirectly aside, and thus to seize the 

members government for himself. 2 This family division— 
^ resting upon the blood-relations 

miiy - of Grecian despots, and leading to the greatest 
Srin'ro- ^^i^ocitiess—coupled with the conduct of Thra- 
puiarity of sybulus himselt, caused the downfall of the 
Tjirasybu- mighty Gelonian dynasty. The bad qualities 
mutiny of Hiero were now seen greatly exaggerated, 
hfm af without his accompanying energy, in. Thra- 

Syracuse. sybulus; who put to death many citizens, and 
banished still more, for the purpose of seizing 
their property, until at length he provoked among the 
Syracusans intense and universal hatred, shared even 
by many of the old Gelonian partisans. Though he 
tried to strengthen himself by increasing his mercenary 
force, he could not prevent a general revolt from brealdng 
out among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
those cities which Hiero had planted in his new city of 
^tna, as well as various troops from his dependent allies, 
he found himself at the head of 15,000 men, and master of 
the inner city; that is, the islet of Ortygia, which was the 


* Diodor. xi. 66. 

» Aristotel. Politic, v. 8^ 19. Dio¬ 
dorus does not mention the son of 
Gelo. 

Mr. Pynes Clinton (Fasti Helle- 
nicij App, chap. lOj p, 264 scq*,) has 
discussed all the main points con¬ 
nected with Syracusan and Sicilian 
chronology. 

“ Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8. El 
toInuv sSeXsi? xatavosiv, s6p77crEi.<; uev 
ToO? ISichiaq 67 c 6 TroOTtuv jxdtXvoTa 
:piXou|j.svou(;, Bk Tupdvvout; iroX- 
Xou<; p.sv TiKiSa? iaUTu)v oitcextovttxo- 
ta?, TcoXXooi; 8’ Oitb itciSuiv 
a'«:ciXtoX6Ta(;, tcoXXo^; 81 d6eX<po6(; ev 


TOpavvlffiv dXX')f]Xo«p<ivoo<; ysYevTjfjtl- 
vou<;, TcoXXobc Se xal 671:6 yuvottx&v 
tu)v l«UT(hv Topdvvoo? 8 is(p 0 ap|x^vou<;, 
xal 6x6 Atalpojv ye tu)v (xdXiotc 
8oxo6vt:u)v ^IXtov eTv«i; compare Iso- 
IcratSs, De Pace, Orat, viii, p. 182, 
§ 138. 

So also Tacitus (Hist. r. 9) ye- 
specting the native kings of Judroa, 
after the expulsion of the Syrian 
dynasty-«Sibi ipsi reges Imposn- 
ere: qul, mobilitate vulgi expulsi, 
resumpta per arma domination©, 
fugas civium, urbium oversidnes,— 
fratrum, conjugum^ parenium^ nec6$ 
--aliagm aoliia regihua Ac, 
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primitive settlement of Syracuse, and -was not only distinct 
and defensible in itself^ but also contained the docks, the 
shipping, and command of the harbour. The revolted 
people on their side were masters of the outer city, better 
known under its latter name of Achradina, which lay on 
the aojaoent mainland of Sicily, was surrounded by a sepa¬ 
rate wall of its own, and was divided from Ortygia by an 
intervening space of low ground used for burials. i Though 


* Eespecting the topography of 
Syracuse at the time of these dis¬ 
turbances, immediately preceding 
and following the fall of the Gelon- 
ian dynasty—my statements in the 
present edition will be found some¬ 
what modified as compared with 
the first. In describing the siege 
of the city by the Athenian army 
under Nikias, I found it necessary 
to study the local details of Thu¬ 
cydides with great minuteness, be¬ 
sides consulting fuller modern 
authorities. The conclusion which 
I hare formed will be found stated, 
—partly in the early part of chap¬ 
ter lix.—but chiefly in a separata 
dissertation annexed as an Appen¬ 
dix to that chapter, and illustrated 
by two plans. To the latter Dis¬ 
sertation with its Plans, I request 
the reader to refer. 

Diodorus here states (xi. 67, 68) 
that Thrasybulus was master both 
of the Island (Ortygia) and Achra¬ 
dina, while the revolted Syracus¬ 
ans held the rest of the city, of 
which ItykS or Tyoh6 was a part. 
He evidently conceives Syracuse 
as having comprised, in 463 b. o., 
substantially the same great space 
and the same number of four quart¬ 
ers or portions, as it afterwards 
came to contain from the time of 
the despot Dionysius down to the 
Eoman empire, and as it is set forth 
int|i 0 description of Cicero (Orat.in 
Verr. iv. 63,118—120) enumerating 
the four quarters Ortygia, Achra¬ 
dina, TychS, and JSTeapolis. I be¬ 
lieve this to be a mistake. I take 


the general conception of the to¬ 
pography of Syracuse given by 
Thucydides in 416 b.o., as repre¬ 
senting in the main what it had 
been fifty years before. Thucydi¬ 
des (vi. 3) mentions only the Inner 
City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia (ij 7c<5Xi(; svt6?)— and the 

Outer City ^ e^m). This 

latter was afterwards known by 
the name of Achradina, though that 
name does not occur in Thucydi¬ 
des. Diodorus expressly mentions 
that both Ortygia and Achradina 
had each separate fortifications 
(xi. 73). 

In those disputes connected with 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, 
I conceive Thrasybulus to have 
held possession of Ortygia, which 
was at all times the inner strong¬ 
hold and the most valuable por¬ 
tion of Syracuse; insomuch that 
under the Eoman dominion, Mar- 
cellus prohibited any native Syra¬ 
cusan from dwelling in it. (Cicero 
cont. Verr. v. 32-84. 88. 98.) The 
enemies of Thrasybulus, on the 
contrary, I conceive to have occu¬ 
pied Achradina, 

There is no doubt that this bi¬ 
section of Syracuse into two sepa¬ 
rate fortifications must have afford¬ 
ed great additional facility for 
civil dispute, if there were any 
causes abroad tending to foment 
it; conformably to a remark of 
Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, 12.), which 
the philosopher illustrates by re¬ 
ference to Kolophbn and. j.S otium. 
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superior in numlier, yet being no match in military effi¬ 
ciency for the forces of Thrasybulus, they were obliged to 
invoke aid from the other cities in Sicily, as well as from 
the Sikel tribes—proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty as 
the common enemy of freedom in the island, and holdino* 
out universal independence as the reward of victory. It 
was fortunate for them that there was no brother-despot 
like the powerful Thero to espouse the cause of Thrasy- 
bulus. G-ela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and even the 
Sikel tribes, all responded to the call with alacrity, so that 
a large force, both military and naval, came to reinforce 
the Syracusans j and Thrasybulus, being totally defeated 
first in naval action, next on land, was obliged to shut him¬ 
self up in Ortygia, where he soon found his situation hope¬ 
less. He accordingly opened a negotiation with his 
opponents, which ended in his abdication and retirement 
to Lokri, while the mercenary troops whom he had 
brought together were also permitted to depart unmo¬ 
lested. i The expelled Thrasybulus afterwards lived and 
died as a private Citizen at Lokri—a very different fate 
from that which had befallen Thrasidaeus (son of Thero) 
at Hegara, though both seem to have given the same 
provocation. " 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syra¬ 
cuse, after a continuance of eighteen years. 2 Its fall 
B.a. 465. was nothing less than an extensive revolution 

Sicily. Among the various cities 
buiiis, and of the island there had grown up many petty 
despots, each with his separate mercenary 
Ionian dy- force; acting as the instruments, and relying 
nasty. qh the protection, of the great despot at 8^. 
racuse. All these were now expelled, and governments 
more or less democratical were established everywhere.^ 
The sons of Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little 
longer at Ehegium and Messene, but the citizens of 
these two towns at length followed the general example^ 
comipelled them to retire,^ and began their mra of 
freedom. 


But though the Sicilian despots had 
pelled, the free governments established 


thus been ex- 
their pljice 


in 


as well as to tlie insular and con- ^ Aristotk. Politic, t. S 23, 

tinental portions of Klazomenai, => Biodor. xi. 68. * / ' 

^ Biodor. ix. 67. C8. « Biodor, xi. 76. 
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were exposed at first to much difficulty and collision. It 
has been ali’eady mentioned that Qelo, Hiero, 

Thero, Thrasidseus/Ihrasybulus, &c., had all con- vernmeTtfs^’ 
demned many citizens to exile with confiscation estabUshod 
of property; and had planted on*the soil new 
citizps and mercenaries, in numbers no less cities-con- 
considerable. To what race these mercenaries cUsputes^^ 
belonged, we are not told: it is probable that arising out 
they were only in part Greeks. Such violent dumber 
mutations, both of persons and property, could ci* 

not occur without raising^ bitter confiicts, of 
interest as well as of feeling, between the old, ries do- 
the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as by‘^the^Gt 
soon as the iron hand of compression was re- lopian 
moved. This source of angry dissension was com- 
inon to all the Sicilian cities, hut in none did it flow more 
profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, the new merce¬ 
naries last introduced by Thrasybulus, had retired at the 
same tijne with him, many of them to the Hieronian city of 
^tna, from whence they had been brought. But there 
yet remained the more numerous body introduced princi¬ 
pally by Gelo, partly also by Hiero; the former alone hav¬ 
ing enrolled 10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained 
What part these Gelonian citizens had taken in the late 
revolution, we do not find distinctly stated: they seem not 
to have supported Thrasybulus as a body, and probably 
many of them’ took part against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public 
assembly of the Syracusans was convened, in which the 
first resolution was, to provide for the religious comme¬ 
moration of the event, by erecting a colossal statue of 
Zeus Eleutherius, and by celebrating an annual festival to 
be called the Eleutheria, with solemn matches and sacri¬ 
fices. ^ They next proceeded to determine the political 
constitution, and such was the predominant reaction, 
doubtless aggravated by the returned exiles, of hatred and 
fear against the expelled dynasty—that the whole body of 
new citizens, who had been domiciliated under Gelo and 
Hiero, were declared ineligible to magistracy or honour. 
This harsh and sweeping disqualification, falling at once 
upon a numerous minority, naturally provoked renewed 
irritation and civil wai\ The Gelonian citizens, the most; 
warlike individuals in the state, and occupying, as favoured 
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partisans of tlie previous dynasty, the inner section of 
Syracuse!—Ortygia—placed themselves in open revolt* 
Internal while the general mass of citizens, masters of 

outer city, were not strong enough to assail 
■bats in With success this defensible position.2 But 
Syracuse. ^ they contrived to block it up nearly altogether, 
and to intercept both its supplies and its communication 
with the country, by means of a new fortification carried 
out from the outer city towards the Great Harbour, and 
stretching between Ortygia and Epipolse. The garrison 
within could thus only obtain supplies at the cost of per¬ 
petual conflicts. This disastrous internal war continued 
for some months, with many partial engagements both by 
land and sea: whereby the general body of citizens became 
accustomed to arms, while a chosen regiment of 600 train¬ 
ed volunteers acquired especial efficiency. TJnable to 
maintain themselves longer, the Gelonians were forced to 

1 Aristotle (Politic. Y. 2,11) men- p. 282). 
tions, as one of his illustrations * Diodor. xi. 73. Ol 84 Supaxo^- 
of the mischief of receiving nevr dot icdXtv 4p.icsa6vTe« eU Tapa^tv, 
citizens, that the Syracusans, after xb Xotiiiv noXeax; yL&xzayo^f x«l 
the Oelonian dynasty, admitted ^6 icpi? xac; ’ETctitoXd? TSTpajxfjidvov 
the foreign mercenaries to ci- a^Tyj? eTterelxiffav, xai tcoXX7)v dacpdc- 
tizenship, and from hence came to Xeiav 4auTot(; xaxecrys'iaaav* £696^^0 
sedition and armed conflict. But ty]v xd)pav e^oSoo to6c dcpe- 

the incident cannot fairly be quo- cTvjxoTa; g6yepd>c eipyov xal tkyJ* 
ted in illustration of that prin- tu)v ^TnitvjSelwv etcol 7 )oav dcTtopstv. 
ciple which he brings it to support. Diodorus here repeats the same 
The mercenaries, so long as the misconception as I have noticed 
dynasty lasted, had been the first in a previous note. He supposes 
citizens in the community; after that the Gelonians were in pos¬ 
its overthrow, they became the session both of Ortygia and of 
inferior, and were rendered inad- Achradina, whereas they were only 
misBible to honours. It is hardly in possession of the former, as 
matter of surprise that so great a Thrasybulus bad beenin the former 
change of position excited them contest. 

to rebel; but this is not a case The opposing party were in 
properly adduoible to prove the possession of the outer city or 
difficulty of adjusting matters with Achradina: and it would be easy 
new-coming citizens. for them, by throwing out a for- 

After the expulsion of Agatho- tification between Epipolte and the 
hUs from Syracuse, nearly two Great Harbour, to straiten the 
centuries after these events, the communication of Ortygia with 
same quarrel and sedition was the country around; as may bo 
renewed,^ by the exclusion of his seen by referring to the Plana of 
mercenaries from magistracy and Syracuse annexed to chap, lix* of 
posts ofhonour(Diodor.xxi.Fragm, this History. 
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obstinate struggle, 

terminated m their complete defeat. The chosen band of 

froi^i tlieir f 11 *j.* iis victory, receiv- 

ea irom tEeir fellow-citizens a crown of honour and a 
reward of one mina per head, t nonour, and a 

aro meagre annals, wherein these interesting events 
re indicated rather than described, tell us Defeat nf 
scarcely anything of the political arrangements th/oeio^ 
which resulted from so important a victory. 

Probably many of the Gelonians were expell^* “ade into 
but we may assume as certain, that they were 
deprived of the dangerous privilege of a separate vemmfnt. 
residence m the inner stronghold or islet Ortygia.a 

oT,=i ofSicilyhad experienced disorders 

' b^ous in character to those of Syracuse. At r,. 

against the Gelonian dynasty had brought back Sicilian ci- 

claiming 

“ 4 properties and influence, 

by the population 

Sf:-. ‘ 7i ® whom Hiero had ssess- 

driven from their own city to Leontini, in order tho“eiT 

convertKatana into his own settle- '^y- 
ment -Jjtna, assembled in arms and allied them- tanFknd^’ 
selves with the Sikel prince Duketius, to recon- -^tna. 

Xch to restore to the Sikels that 

-3Etnffian territorv ^ Th/^°™ enlargement of the 

^tnman teiritory. They were aided by the Svracusans 

tas''da77erourff X d-d°^ nferonian^partisans 

nn+;i i “ * “ y accomplish their obiect 

^til after a long contest and several battles with 4he 

£ latter etacXXX 7 ''' concluded, by which 

xne latter evacuated Katana and were allowed to occunv 

the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of Ennesia or 
mXf7 bestowed the name of JEtna s with 

the ttmXofX“]attX*i“l'^'®’'° founder-lwhile 

. '*■ of Affirhioalil” i*"*. 

® Diodorus, xi. 76 * StraTbo vi A+h ^ honour of the 

208. Comnaie a<, n’n M ' Athenian Agnon the CEkist, after 
'nwo-nf X s-^alogous *^0 xevolt of that citv ftom Athens 

event, the destruction of the edi- (Thucyd. v. ii)," ^ om Athens 
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General 
congress 
arid com¬ 
promise-— 
trie exiles 
are provi¬ 
ded for— 
Kamarina 
again re¬ 
stored as a 
separate 
autono¬ 
mous city. 


These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came 
to be so intolerable, that a general congress was 
held between the various cities to adjust them. 
It was determined by joint resolution to re-admit 
the exiles and to extrude the (xelonian settlers 
every where: but an establishment was provided 
for these latter in the territory of Messene. It 
appears that the exiles received back their pro¬ 
perty, or at least an assignment of other lands 
in compensation for it. The inhabitants of Gela 
were enabled to provide for their own exiles by 
re-establishing the city of Kamarina, ^ which had been 
conquered from Syracuse by Hippokrates despot of Gelo, 
but which Gelo, on transferring his abode to Syracuse, had 
made a portion of the Syracusan territory, conveying its 
inhabitants to the city of Syracuse. The Syracusans now 
renounced the possession of it—a cession to be explained 
probably by the fact, that arnougthe new-comers transferred 
by Gelo to Syracuse, there were included not only the 
previous Kamarinaeans, but also many who had before been 
citizens of Gela .2 For these men, now obliged to quit 
Syracuse, it would be convenient to provide an abode at 
Kamarina, as well as for the other restored Geloan exiles; 
and we may farther presume that this new city served as 
a receptacle for other homeless citizens from all pai'ts of 
the island. It was consecrated by the Geloans as an in- 
dependpt city, with Dorian rites and customs: its lands 
were distributed anew, and among its settlers were men 
rich enough to send prize chariots to Peloponnesus, as 
well as to pay for odes of Pindar. The Olympic victories 
of the Kamarinsean Psaumis secured for his new city 
an Hellenic celebrity, at a moment when it had hardly 
yet emerged from the hardships of an initiatory settle¬ 
ments 


^ Diodor. xi. 76. jfxsxd 6 e xauxa 
Ka[xctpl.vav [xsv FeXtrioi xaxoixlaavxec 
8? dpX'^i; xaxsxX72po6x7](jav. 

See trie uote of Wesseling upou 
this passage. There can be little 
doubt that in Thucydides (vi. 5 ) 
trie correction of xaxtpxlcrST) 6 x 6 
rsbdxjDv (in place of 6 x 6 rsXoDvoq;) 
is correct, • 


* Hero dot. vii. 166. 

“See trie fourth, and fifth Olym¬ 
pic odes of Pindar, referred to 
Olympiad 82, or 462 n.o., about 
nine years after trie Geloans had 
re-established Kamarina. Tdv vsoi- 
xov ISpoty (Olymp. V. 9) 5 an’ d|xa- 
yaviai; 0 , 7 ( 0 v s<; 9005 x(i‘/ 8 s Sojjaov 
doxtov (Olymi>. V. 
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Sucli was the great reactionary movement in Sicily 
against the high-handed violences of the previous Reaction- 
despots. We are only enabled to follow it gener- ary feei- 
ally, but we see that all their transplantations 4 . 1 ,« 

and expulsions 01 inhabitants were reversed, and previous 
all their arrangements overthrown. In the cor- and^in^fa”-’ 
rection of the past injustice, we cannot doubt vour of 
that new injustice was in many cases committed, 
nor are we surprised to hear that at Syracuse ment, at 
many new enrolments of citizens took place Syracuse 
Without any rightiul claim, ^ probably accompa- the other 
Hied by grants of land. The reigning feeling 
at Syracuse would now be quite opposite to that of the 
days of Gelo, when the Demos or aggregate of small self¬ 
working proprietors was considered as “a troublesome yoke¬ 
fellow,” fit only to be sold into slavery for exportation. It 
is highly probable that the new table of citizens now pre¬ 
pared included that class of men in larger number than 
ever, on principles analogous to the liberal enrolments of 
Kleisthenes at Athens. In spite of all the confusion 
however with which this period of popular government 
opens, lasting for more than fifty years until the despotism 
of the elder Dionysius, we shall find it far the best and 
most prosperous portion of Sicilian history. We shall 
arrive at it in a subsequent chapter. 

Bespecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, 
during the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words 
will exhaust the whole of our knowledge. Ehegium, with 
its despots Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a 
Sicilian city, and has been noticed as such in the 
stream of Sicilian politics. But it is also in- 
volved in the only event which has been pre- desfructive 
served to us respecting this portion of the history of. 
of the Italian Greeks. It was about the year 
B.c. 473, that the Tarentines undertook an ex- Tarentum 
pedition against their non-Hellenic neighbours Eh^eg^ium. 
the lapygians, in hopes of conquering Hyria and 
the other towns belonging to them. Mikythus, despot of 
Ehegium, against the will of his citizens, despatched 3000 
of them by constraint as auxiliaries to the Tarentines. 
But the expedition proved signally disastrous to both. 
The lapygians, to the number of 20,000 men, encountered 

* Diodor, xi, 86. tcoXXcuv xal thz Jxox® nenoXixoYpa^TJin^vtiJiv. 
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the united Grecian forces in the field, and completely 
defeated them.. The battle having taken place in a hostile 
country, it seems that the larger portion both of Ehecyians 
and Tarentines perished, insomuch that Herodotus pro¬ 
nounces it to have been the greatest Hellenic slaughter 
within his knowledge. i Of the Tarentines slain a great 
vproportion were opulent and substantial citizens, the loss 
of whom sensibly affected the government of the city 
strengthening the Demos, and rendering the constitution 
more democratical. In what particulars the change con¬ 
sisted we do not know: the expression of Aristotle gives 
reason to suppose that even before this event the constitu¬ 
tion had been popular. 2 

^ Herodot. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. 

52. The latter asserts that the 
lapygian victors divided their for¬ 
ces, part of them pursuing the 
Rhegian fugitives, the rest pur¬ 
suing the Tarentines, Those who 
followed the former were so rapid 
in their movements, that they en¬ 
tered (ho says) along with the 
fugitives into the town of Rhegi- 
um, and even became masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact, that 
Rhegium continues afterwards, as 
before, under the rule of Mikythus 
—we may remark that Diodorus 
must have formed to himself a 
strange idea of the geography of 


southern Italy, to talk of pursuit 
and flight from Ja^ygia to Bhe- 
gium, 

^ Aristotel. Polit. v. 2, 8. Ari¬ 
stotle has another passage (vi. 8 
6 ) in which he comments on the 
government of Tarentum: and 
0 . Muller applies this second pas¬ 
sage to illustrate the particular 
constitutional changes which were 
made after the lapygian disaster. 
I think this juxtaposition of the 
two passages unauthorized; there 
is nothing at all to connect them 
together. See History of the Do¬ 
rians, iii. 9, 14. 
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CHA PTEE XLIV. 

PROM THE BATTLES OE PL AT.® A AND MYTTAtf 
DOWN TO THE DEATHS OP THEMISTOKLES AND 

ARISTEIDES. 

to the central Greeks and the PeSa" ' 

byXerxesTn7trelM^/*T-^ 

miration for the comparative handful of men bv whorthet 

rurb^TorrS ^ilthese^ItSeTtstl 

,j sTi, Dut potn aie often exaggerated beyond the « 

w7iultif? of the facts 

WIU justify. The Persian mode of making war 

Turks .Z 7^1. “modern S 

of their energetic 

lanaticism has passed away) was in n Tiio-i? 

S? di-fl-rly .nd ‘iit S t S-.T 

se1/^T*AT*o deficient m the qualities of 

soldiers, but their arms and their orxyank-iti'nvi army.- 

were wretched-and their JearersTerwote ‘ 

On the other hand, the Greeks eaml «'« 

superior, in individual bravery, ^ere incompaS 

^ -fclerodotus, insist on <3'Cknowledf>*in0'noth7n«* 1 ^ 11 + ^ ^ 

Jiimity and heroism in +Tia ^ magna- 

UU neroism in the proceedmgs of the Greeks 

* Mr. Waddington’a Letters from IciaVi ixrti^a^^. 

Greece, describing the Greek re- second volume 

If A ■? Will convey a Baron deXoTt oLt 

g'Ood id 6 ft of tho stupidity of Tur- * iii* 
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throuo-liout these critical years, are forced to deal harshly 
with the inestimable witness on whom our knowledge of 
the facts depends. That witness intimates plainly that, in 
spite of the devoted courage displayed not less by the 
vanquished at ThermopyhB, than by the victors at Salamis, 
Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the imbecility, coward¬ 
ice and credulous rashness, of Xerxes. i Had he indeed 
possessed either the personal energy of Cyrus, or the 
iudo’ement of Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any 
exc&lence of management, or any intimacy of union, could 
T . have preserved the Greeks against so great a 
companson of force._ But it fs Certain that all 

their courage as soldiers in line would have been 
unavailing for that purpose, without a higher 
degree of generalship, and a more hearty spirit 
of cooperation, than that wdiich they actually 
manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this event¬ 
ful period, we shall see the tables turned, and 
the united forces of Greece under Alexander of 
Macedon becoming invaders of Persia. We 
shall find that in Persia no improvement has 
during that taken place during this long interval—that the 
160 years scheme ot detence under Banus Codoinaunus 
"rovemen?" labours Under the same defects as that of attack 
amon?the Under Xerxes—that there is the same blind and 
Greeks. exclusive confidence in pitched battles with su¬ 
perior numbers 2—that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian, 
and of Charidemus, is despised like that of Demaratus and 
Artemisia—that Darius Oodomanniis, essentially of the 
same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried into the battle of Issus 
by the same ruinous temerity as that which threw away the 
Persian fleet at Salamis—and that the Persian native in¬ 
fantry (not the cavalry) even appear to have lost that in¬ 
dividual gallantry which they displayed so conspicuously 
at Plat^a. But on the Grecian side, the improvement in 
every way is very great: the orderly courage of the soldier 
has been sustained and even augmented, while the general¬ 
ship and power of military combination has reached a point 
unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 

’ Thucyd. i. 69. iTciaTdiASvoi ^al cyd. vi. 33. 

Tov pappotpov aOxov wepl aurtji Tot ® Thucyd. i, H2. TtXrjQei dtpot* 
ttXeltu 0 ?paXevxa^ &c.; compare Thu- 0tav ftpaauvovTAc, &o* 


of the in- 
Tasion of 
Greece by 
Xerxes 
with the 
invasion 
of Persia 
afterwards 
by Alex¬ 
ander the 
Great.— 
No im¬ 
provement 
in warfare 
among the 
Persians 
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science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this 
interval, and will be found to go through various stages— 
Demosthenes and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Xeno¬ 
phon—Agesilaus—Iphikrat^s—Epaminondas — Philip of 
Macedon^—Alexander for the Macedonian princes are 
borrowers of Greek tactics, though extending and applying 
them with a personal energy peculiar to themselves, and 
with advantages of position such as no Athenian or Spartan 
ever enjoyed. In this comparison between the invasion of 
Xerxes and that of Alexander, we contrast the progressive 
spirit of Greece, serving as herald *and stimulus to the 
like spirit in Europe—with the stationary mind of Asia, 
occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but never 
appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either 
for a war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new 
powers of combination, political as well as mili¬ 
tary, which lighten up Grecian history during 
the next century and more, take their rise. 

They are brought into agency through the 
altered position and character of the Athenians 
—improvers, to a certain extent, of military 
operations on land, but the great creators of marine tactics 
and manoeuvring in Greece—and the earliest of all Greeks 
who showed themselves capable of organising and direct¬ 
ing the joint action of numerous allies and dependents: 
thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of the Homeric 
Agamemnon2—ability in command, with vigour in execu¬ 
tion. 


Progresaivo 

spirit ill 

G-rtioco — 

operating 

throiigli 

Athenian 

initiative. 


In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted 
against Persia under the presidency of Sj)arta, Conduct of 
Athens could hardly be said to occupy any Athens in ^ 
ostensible rank above that of an ordinary mem- 
beiv The post of second dignity in the line at 
Platsea had indeed been adjudged to her, yet tionfTem- 
only after a contending claim from Tegea. But and 
Without any dinerence in ostensible rank, she after that 
was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer 
the same power as before. She had suffered more, and at 
sea had certainly done more, than all tjjie other allies put 

‘ Son a remarhablG passage in '■» ’Ap/foTSpov, PaciXauc t’ 
the third Philippic of I)ojnt>8then53, xpatspoc; x* o5lyjxr|X’Q!;. 

c. 10, p. 123. Homer, Iliad, iii. 179. 
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together. Even oi^land at Platcea, her lioplites had mani- 
lested a combination of bravery, discipline, and efficiencv 
against the tormidable Persian cavalry, superior even to 
the Spartans. No Athenian officer had committed so 
perilous an act of disobedience as the Spartan Ainorn- 
pharetus. the victory of Mykale, when the Pelo- 

ponnesjaiis all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, the 
Athenian forces did not shrink from prolonged service for 
the iniportant object of clearing the Hellespont, thus 
standing foHh as the willing and forward champions of 
the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits 
of Athens collectively, the only two individuals, gifted 
with any talents for command, whom this momentous 
conte^. had thrown up, were both of them Athenians: 
first, Themistokles; next, Aristeides. Prom the beginning 
to the end ^he struggle, Athens had displayed an un¬ 
reserved Pan-Hellenic patriotism which had been most un- 

Peloponnesians; who had kept 
within tneir Isthmian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to 
hostile ravage; the first time, perhaps, unavoidaldy—but 
the second, time by a culpable neglect in p'bstponing their 
outward march against Mardonius. And the Peloponne¬ 
sians could not but feel, that while they had left Attica 
unprotected, they owed their own salvation at Salami.s al¬ 
together to the dexterity of Themistokles and to tlie im¬ 
posing Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained 
Proceed- ^0 mischiof by the invasion, while the 

Athenians had lost for the time even their city 
and country, with a large proportion of their 
^ pi’operty irrecoverably destroyed—we 
might naturally expect to find the former, if not 
^ grateful and active aid to repair 
nonncsiaua .u^uiEge in AtticE; at least cordially wel- 
' V restoration of the ruined city by its 

nrmer mhabitants. Instead of this, we find the selfishness 
again prevalent among thenu Ill-will and mistrust for tlie 
aggravated by an admiration which they could 
pathy ^ gratitude and sym- 

returning from Salamk after the 
^ a desolate home to harbour them, 

ir country was laid waste,—-their city burnt or de- 


iiiga of 
the Atlie- 
niaiis to re¬ 
store their 
city— 

jealous ob¬ 
structions 
caused l)y 
the l* 0 lo- 
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stroyed, so that there remained but a few houses standing 
wherem the Persian officers had taken up their quarters- 

thrown^^ 

an^Tffa families 

^d_effects from the temporary places of shelter at Trcezen, 

Salamis. After providing what was indispens- 

j Recessary for immediate wants, they be^an to rebuild 

their city and its fortifications on a scale of enlarged size 

in everj directiom * But as soon as they were seen to be 

employed on this_ indispensable work, without which 

ah . “P personal safety was practio- 

, the allies took the alarm, preferred complaints to 

Sparta, and imged her to arrest the work. In the front of 
these complainants probably stood the iEginetans, as the 

?rom'to apprehend 
rom her iRigbt at sea. Ibe Spartans, perfectly sym¬ 
pathising with the jealousy and uneasiness of their allies 

from old association, to carry their 
^islike of fortifications still farther, so that they would 
have been pleased to see all the other Grecian cities sys- 

srdtTSft®“" Sparta itself. 2 But while 

sending an embassy to Athens, to offer a friendly remon- 

strance against the project of re-fortifying the city, they 

could not openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise of a 

rignt common to every autonomous community. Nor did 

they even venture, at a moment when the events of the 

Ij+if jealousies as to the future. They af- 

Wed on'fhe reasons against the sclieme, 

Sffih cafe n ^ Persian invasion; in 

which case it would be a dangerous advantage for the in- 

f>Shei“wfof Peloponnesus to 
mrfnninf operations, as Thebes had recently seconded 

nuTieff + Athenians therefore, 

their own fortifications, but also 

ffitiefbevoJd'^ff fortifications of other 

ter within Peloponnesus—promising shel- 

Isthmus, in case of need to all exposed par- 

^ Thucyd. i. 89. ~ . 
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A statesman like ThemistoklSs was not likely to be 
imposed upon by this diplomacy: but he saw 
that the Spartans had the power of preventing 
xnistoki68 the work if they chose, and that it could only be 
executed by the help of successful deceit. By 
Athenians hig advice the Athenians dismissed the Spartan 
tunitTo?^' envoys, saying that they would themselves send 
fortifying to Sparta and explain their views. Accordingly 
their city, ipjieixiistokles himself was presently despatched 
thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter 
into explanations with the Spartan authorities. But his 
two colleagues, Aristeides and Abronichus, by previous 
concert, were tardy in arriving—and he remained inactive 
at Sparta, making use of their absence as an excuse^for 
not even demanding an audience, yet affecting surprise 
that their coming was so long delayed. But while 
Aristeides and Abronichus, the other two envoys, w^ere 
thus studiously kept back, the whole population of Athens 
laboured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women, and 
children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during 
this precious interval. Neither private houses, nor sacred 
edifices, were spared to furnish materials; and siicli w^as 
their ardour in the enterprise, that before the three envoys 
were united at Sparta, the wall had already attained a 
height sufficient at least to attempt defence. Yet the 
interval had been long enough to provoke suspicion, even 
in the slow mind of the Spartans; while the more watchful 
-dKginetans sent them positive intelligence that the wall 
was rapidly advancing. 

^ Themistokles, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily 
denied the truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained 
towards him w’-as at that time so great, that his assurance * 
obtained for some time unqualified credit, until fresh 
messengers again raised suspicions in the minds of the 
Spartans. In reply to these, Themistokles urged the 
Ephors to send envoys of their own to Athens, and thus 
convince themselves of the state of the facts. They un- 
suspectingly acted upon his recommendation, while he at 
the same time transmitted a private communication to 
Athens, desiring ||iat the envoys might not be suffered to 
depart until the safe return of himself and his colleagues, 


zrii e«; Tov MTjOi.xov it^Xsjjiov T6)vjjiav 

ySVOfJtSVTJV."-"' ' 


* Thucy(3, 1, 91. 'rcj) 0j(Ai.a*- 
TOxXsi eT:stf|ovTo SkSi (piXiav, 
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wliicli he feared might be denied them-when his trick came 
to be divulged. Aristeides and Abronichus had now 
arrived—the wall was announced to be of a height at least 
above ccmtempt and Themistokles at once threw off the 
mask. He avowed the stratagem practised—told the 
fepartans that Athens was already fortified sufficiently to 
ensure the safety and free will of its inhabitants—and 
warned them that the hour of constraint was now past, the 
Athenians being in a condition to define and vindicate for 
themselves their own rights and duties in reference to 
feparta and the allies. He reminded them that the Athenians 
had always been found competent to judge for themselves, 
whether in joint consultation, or in any separate affair 
such as the momentous crisis of abandoning their city and 
taking to their ships. They had now, in the exercise of 
this self^-judgement, resolved on fortifying their city, as a 
step indispensable to themselves and advantageous even 
0 the allies generally. No equal or fair interchange of 
could subsist, unless all the allies had equal means 
ot defence: either all must be unfortified, or Athens must 
be fortified as well as the rest. i 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which 
showed that they had not only been detected Athens 
in a dishonest purpose, but completely out- fortified- 
witted—they were at the same time overawed ofVho''''' 
by the decisive tone of Themistokles, whoiff Spariunsj — 
they never afterwards forgave. To arrest be- 
forehand erection of the walls, would have been allies, 
practicable, though not perhaps without difficulty; to deal 
by force with the fact accomplished, was perilous in a 
high degree. Moreover the inestimable services iust 
rendered by Athens became again predominant in their 
minds, so that sentiment and prudence for the time 
coincided. They affected therefore to accept the com¬ 
munication without manifesting any offence, nor had they 
indeed put ^forward any pretence which required to be 
formally retracted. The envoys on both sides returned 
home, and the Athenians completed their fortifications, 
without obstruction 2—yet not without murmurs on the 


» Thucyd. i. 91. 05 oT5v t? xal 

eTvai fL'fj aTTO avxiTcdXou Tcapocaxeuf;? vO|xiCeiv ftpoS; Ivgiv. 

Tt r, I'aov s, TO are fortunate enough to 

-atlau H TiavTac; ouv aTstxioxouc possess this narrative, respectiiiii 
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, who bitterly reproached Sparta after^ 

nfieUlip this golden opportunity ot arrest- 

]ng tL of Athens before, the 

'' si bT-t 

whereby ^l ^l dPgcj^tions, ^as well calculated 

Ffriciavate their uneasmess. Ori the other 
¥!o the Athenians, the mere hint of inter- 
1-Son to debar them from that common right 
rSefence which, was exercised by every 
of self a . Sparta, must have appeared 

autonomous Firravated by the fact that it was 

outrageous peculiar sufferings In the com- 

hrought “v allies who without their devoted 

„oii cause, be^n slaves of the Great King, 

forwardness woul obstruct the fortihcations 

And the to ^ soul in Athens, from the 

must have been k reouired to hurry the work and 

ihte^ferenc^, j^t as it was proclaimed to after-ge- 
escape mterteren , j f augments and irregular .structure 

connected wit , .^eak—-men, womra, and cliiklreu 

!-must ha^e been intense as 

^fthfvicJoryl’XwerTnrw sharing the same fatigue for 


Effect of 
ibis iti- 


t >'?!'' i'lC tij 


but 
ed iu' 

terveiitioo 

njpDU Atbe- 
riiaxi ^cel- 
ixiga 


tlie rebuilding of the walla of 
Atbensj as recounted by Thucydi¬ 
des. It is the first incident which 
he relates, in that general sketch 
of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian war, which precedes 
his professed history (i. 89-92). 
Diodorus (xi. 39, 40), Plutarch 

(ThemistoklSs, c. 19), and Cornelius 
Nepos (Themist. c, 6 , 7) seem all to 
have followed Thucy^Ss, though 
Plutarch also noticefp. statement 
of Theopompus, to the effect that 
ThemistokUs accomplished his ob¬ 
ject by bribing the Ephors. This 


would not ho improbable in itself 
—nor is it inconsistent with the 
narrative of Thucydidfjs; but t)i 0 
latter either had not heard or did 
not believe it. 

* Thucyd. i. C9. Kai xibvSs 6 (xsT<; 
ainot (says the Corinthian envoy 
arldressing the Lacodjcmonians), 
if) Ts r:pd)xov eaoavTS!; a'kfiuc; (the 
Athenians) xviv 7:6 Xxv {xstd xk Mrj- 
6 t.ita xpaxovat, xod ocrxspov xoc (Aaxpot 

5X'?]acct t'iiy//); Ac, 

* Thucyd. i. 93. Cornelius Nopos 
(Themist. c. 7) exaggerates this 
into a foolish conceiU 
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We must take notice of these stirring circumstances, pe¬ 
culiar to the Athenians and acting upon a generation which 
had now been nursed in democracy for a quarter of a 
century and had achieved unaided the victory of Marathon 
—if we would understand that still stronger burst of ag¬ 
gressive activity, persevering self-confidence, and aptitude 
as well as thirst for command—together with that still 
wider spread of democratical organisation—which marks 
their character during the age immediately following* 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a 
scale not unworthy of the future grandeur of the 
city. Its circuit was sixty stadia or about seven ment of 
miles, with the acropolis nearly in the centre: 
but the circuit of the previous walls is unknown, * 

so that we are unable to measure the extent of that en¬ 
largement which Thucydides testifies to have been carried 
out on every side. It included within the town the_ three 
hills of the Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museum; while on 
the south of the town it was carried for a space even on 
the southern bank of the Ilissus, thus also comprising the 
fountain Kallirhoe.i In spite of the excessive hurry in 
which it was raised, the structure was thoroughly solid and 
sufficient against every external enemy: but there is reason 
to believe that its very large inner area was never filled 
with buildings. Empty spaces, for the temporary shelter 
of inhabitants driven in from the country wOM their pro¬ 
perty, were eminently useful to a Grecian city-community; 
to none more useful than to the Athenians, whose principal 
strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens habitually 
resided in large proportion in their separate demes through¬ 
out Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of 
Athens after her tempprary extinction, was now happily 
accomplished: the city was made secure against external 
enemies. But Themistokles, to whom the Athenians owed 
the late successful stratagem, and whose influence must 

* Eor the dimensioBS and direc- The plan of Athens, prepared hy 
tion of the Themistoklean walls Kiepert after his own researchea 
of Athens, see especially the ex- and published among hia recent 
collent Treatise of Forchhammer— maps,'adc|p-s for ,the most part, the 
Topographic von Athen-published ideas of Forchhammor as to the 
intheKielerPhilologiacheStudien, course of the walls, 

Kiel, 1S4L 
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Large plans 
of Themi- 
Btolcl6s for 
the naval 
aggrandise¬ 
ment of 
the city- 
fortified, 
town and 
harbour 
provided at 
Peireeus— 


have 1 ) 66 X 1 much streDgthened by its success, had con¬ 
ceived plans of a wider and more ambitious 
range. He had been the original adviser of the 
great maritime start taken by his countrymen, 
as well as of the powerful naval force which 
they had created during the last few years, and 
which had so recently proved their salvation. 
He saw in that force both the only chance of 
salvation for the future, in case the Persians 
should renew their attack by sea—a contingency 
and\hickl^* at that time seemingly probable—and boundless 
ness pro- prospects of future ascendency over the G-recian 

jected for coasts and islands. It was the great engine of 
, defence, of onence, and oi ambition. To continue 

this movement required much less foresight and genius than 
to begin it. Themistokles, the moment that the walls of 
the city had been finished, brought hack the attention of 
his Qpuntrymen to those wooden walls which had served 
them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. He pre¬ 
vailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe and 
adequate, by the enlargement and fortification of the 
Peireeus. This again was only the prosecution of an enter¬ 
prise previously begun; for he had already, while in office 
two or three years before, ^ made his countrymen sensible 


• Thucyd. STtsias Ss xod tou 

risipctiicoi; xd Tontd 6 0S|jli.oxoxX-^(; 

olxoSojAsiv (OitTjpxTo S’ aiixou ' “rpoxs- 
pov STri exsivou dpX’j*:) 
eviouxov’A 9 y)vaio(,<; ■^p^s.) 

Upon, which words the Scholiast 
observes (Kax’ sviauxov)—xaxd xwa 
eviauxSv TjYeps-wv eysvaxo* irpS os 
xtbv MrjSixmv T^p^s 0 £[ji.i.oxoxX75 ; evt- 
auxov sva. 

It seems hardly possible, having 
no fuller evidence to proceed upon, 
to determine to which of the pre¬ 
ceding years Thucydides means to 
refer this of. ThemistoklSs. 

Mr.FynesClinton, after discussing 
the opinions of Dodwell and Cor- 
sini (see Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 
481 B.o. anclFreFace, P-3||-)j inserts 
Themistokl&s as Archon Epony- 
raus in ,481 B.C., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxes, and sup¬ 


poses the Peirseus to have been 
commenced in that year. This is 
not in itself improbable: but he 
cites the Scholiast as having as¬ 
serted the same thing before him 
(Ttpo xtov Mi^Sixtuv 02 [ji.iaxoxX^C 
eviauxov eva), in which I appre¬ 
hend that he is not borne out by 
the analogy of the language: evi¬ 
auxov sva in the accusative case 
denotes only the duration of dpyjf), 
not the position of the year (com¬ 
pare Thucyd. iii. 08). 

Ido not feel certain that Thu¬ 
cydides meant to designate The- 
mistokies as having been Archoh 
Eponymus, or even as having 
been one of the nine Arohons, 
He may have meant “during the 
year when ThoraistokUs was Stra- 
tfigus (or general),” and the ex¬ 
planation of the Scholiast, who 
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that the open roadstead of Phalerum was thoroughly in¬ 
secure, and had prevailed upon them to improve and employ 
in part the more spacious harbours of Peiraus and Mupy- 
chia-—three natur^ basins, alb capable of being closed and 
defended. Something had then been done towards the en¬ 
largement of this port, though it had probably been sub¬ 
sequently ruined by the Persian invaders. But Themis- 
tokles now resumed the scheme on a scale far grander than 
he could then have ventured to propose--a scale which 
demonstrates the vast auguries present to his mind respect¬ 
ing the destinies of Athens. ^ ^ 

Peirseus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a 
fortified space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a 
wall far more elaborate and unassailable. The wall which 
surrounded them, sixty stadia in circuit, i was intended by 
him to be so stupendous, both in height and thickness, as 
to render assault hopelessf and to enaHe the whole military 
population to act on shipboard, leaving only old men and 
boys as a garrison .2 We may judge how vast his project 
was, when we learn that the wall, though in practice always 
found sufficient, was only carried up to half the height 
which he had contemplated.3 In respect to thickness 
however his ideas were exactly followed: two carts meeting 
one another brought stones which were laid together right 
and left on the outer side of each, and thus formed two 
primary parallel walls, between which the iniierior space 
(of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two 
carts) was filled up, “not with rubble, in the usual manner 
of the Greeks, but constructed, throughout the whole 
thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with metal” 

employs the word ijjsixib'/, rather jAalaoxa ateXaffOr] o5 StavoslTO" sf3o6- 
implios that he so understood it. Xsto yap tqj {ji,sy^0si xal tw nxxet 
The StratSgi were annual as well dcpiartzvai xd? xd)v 7coXs[jti(ov erciPou- 
as the Archons, Now we know Xocc, dvOptOTtiov svijAiUv 6 XIyu>v 
that ThemistokUs was one of the xal xu)v d)» petoTdxtov dpxeasiv ttjv 
generals in 480 b.o,, and that ho cpuXoiotTjv, tou? 8 ’ dXXouc s? xd<; vauc 
commanded in Thessaly, at Arte- safJT^ijEafJai. 

rnisium, and atSalamis. The Pei- ^ Thucyd. i. 93. The eaipressions 
raius may have been begun in tho are those of Colonel Leake, derived 
early part of 480 b.o., when Xer- from inspection of tho scanty 
xes was already on his march, or remnant of these famous walls 
at least at Sardis, still to bj^ seen—Topograpby of 

‘ Thucyd. ii. 13. Athens, ch. ix. p. 411; see edit. p. 

« Thucyd. i. 93. 293, Germ, transl. Compare Aris- 

® Thucyd. i. 93. To 8 e {i'po:: 'Ofi-ioo tophan. Aves. -1127, about the 
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The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen 
or fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very 
nnij.sual a height. In the exhortations whereby he animated 
the people to this fatiguing and costly work, he laboured 
to impress upon them that Peirseus was of more value to 
them than Athens itself, and that it afforded a shelter into 
which, if their territory should be again overwhelmed by 
a superior land-force, they might securely retire, with full 
liberty of that maritime action in which they were a match 
for all the world.i We may even suspect that if Themis- 
tokles could have followed his own feelings, he would have 
altered the site of the city from Athens to Peiraeus: the 
attachment of the people to their ancient and holy rock 
doubtless prevented any such proposition. Nor did he at 
that time, probably, contemplate the possibility of those 
long walls which in a few years afterwards consolidated 
the two cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the 
Advantages I^®loponnesian war, we shall hear from Perikles, 
of the en- who espoused and carried out the large ideas of 
fortmed^*^ Themistokles, this same language about the 
harbour— capacity of Athens to sustain a great power 
ineticTand ®^<^^^sively or chiefly upon maritime action. But 
of com- the Athenian empire was then an established 
reality, whereas in the time of Themistokles it 
was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, sur¬ 
passed as they were by the future reality, mark that extra¬ 
ordinary power of practical divination which Thucydides 
so emphatically extols in him. And it proves the exuberant 
hope which had now passed into the temper of the Athenian 
people, when we find them, on the faith of these predictions, 
undertaking a new enterprise of so much toil and expense ; 
and that too when just returned from exile into a desolated 
country, at a moment of private distress and public im¬ 
poverishment. 

However, Peirseus served other purposes besides its 
direct t^e as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure 
fortifications and the protection of the Athenian navy were 
well-calculated to call back those metics or resident for¬ 
eigners, who had been driven away by the invasion of 


lireadth of tbe wall of Keplielokok- 
kygia. 

» Thuoyd. i. 93 (compare Cornel. 


Nepos, Themistok. c. 6). Taic vaual 
npbt; finavTai; dvOloTa09ai. ; : ! 
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Xerxes, and who might feel themselves insecure in returm‘n<Y 

means of protection were 
exhibited. To mvite them back, and to attract new residents 

themTom t1friP+^°K Themistokps proposed to exempt 

or npn-freeman’s annual tax:* 
lasted for a time, and the 
^leat temptation for them to return must have consisted 

^dth'h^r forS*'®® facilities for trade, which Athens, 

ro“trnrivrf'’°“T®*\"f-^^® profitable to the AtlieniLs, 

handicraft business, was in their hand!: Ld 
' 0 4-f'lf®“^“ legislation, while it excluded them from the 

protective to them. In regard to tradinfi* pursuits th^ 

advantage over the citizens—that they were 

^ military sLice. 

The great increase of their numbers, from this neriod 

^rfZTf’ ^11^+1 materially to increase the value of 

property all throughout Attica, but especially in Peirmus 

mostlyresided, helps us to explain 
*u: fogefher with the exceVnt 

^ltivation,_ prevalent throughout the country before the 
Peloponnesian war. I he barley, vegetables, fig.s, and oil' 

narcrin tl" T®* Pr* ® ®V^® charcoal pre- 

partd in the flourishing deme of Acharnae 2_and theW 

obtained in abundance near the coast-all found opulent 
pSu^attom*^ demand from the augmentin| town 

th. 

Aipsoftheline—sowemaydesigriatethetrireme. to“buiui'"” 

Whether this number was always strictlyadliered 
'0, it IS impossible to say: but to repair the ships, onnuaiiy. 
as well as to keep up their numbers, was alw.ays reo^arded 
gover?iment“°'* indispensable obligations of the excmutivf 

* Eiodor. xi. 43. 

^ Soc tlie lively picturo of tho 
Acliarnian clemots in tho comedy 
of Aristophanes so entitled. 

Bespectinpf the advantages de¬ 
rived irom the residence of motics 
and from foreign visitors, compare 


tlie observations of IsokratiJs, 
more than a century after thin 
period, Orat. iv. Ee Paco, p. 103, 

and Xenophon, Do Tectigalihns, 
c, iv. * 

’ Diodor, xi.43. 
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Ifc does not appear that the Spartans offered any 
opposition to the fortification of the Peirseus, though it was 
an enterprise greater, more novel, and more menacing, than 
that of Athens. But Diodorus tells us, probably enough, 
that Themistokles thought it necessary to send an embassy 
to Sparta, i intimating that his scheme was to provide a 
safe harbour for the collective navy of Greece, in the event 
of future Persian attack. 

• Works on so vast a scale must have taken a consider¬ 
able time, and absorbed much of the Athenian force: yet 
they did not prevent Athens from lending active aid 
towards the expedition which, in the year after the battle 
Expedition of Platsea (b.c. 478 ), set sail for Asia under the 
of the spartan Pausanias. Twenty ships from the 
various cities of Peloponnesus 2 were under his 
command: the Athenians alone furnished thirty, 
under the orders of Aristeides and Kimon: other 
triremes also came from the Ionian and insular 
allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in which 
island they liberated most of the Grecian cities 
from the Persian government. Next they turned to the 
Bosphorus of Thrace, andundertookthe siege of Byzantium 
which, like Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post of great 
moment as well as of great strength—occupied by a con¬ 
siderable Persian force, with several leading Persians and 
even kinsmen of the monarch. The place was captured 
seemingly after a prolonged siege: it might probably hold 
out even longer than Sestus, as being taken less unprepared. 
The line of communication between the Euxine sea and 
Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 


united 
Greek fleet 
against 
Asia, under 
the Spartan. 
Pausanas 
—capture 
of Byzan¬ 
tium. 


‘ Eiodor, xi. 41, 42, 43. I mean, 
that the fact of such au embassy 
being sent to Sparta is probable 
enough—separating that fact from 
the preliminary discussions which 
Diodorus describes as having pre¬ 
ceded it in the assembly of Athens, 
and which seem unmeaning as well 
as incredible. His story—that The¬ 
mis toklSs told the assembly that 
he had conceived a scheme of 
great moment to the state, but 
that it did not admit of being 
made public beforehand, upon 
which the assembly named Aris- 
teid^s and Xanthippus to hear it 


oonfidGntially and judge of it— 
seems to indicate that Diodorus 
had read the well-known tale of 
the project of Themistoklfis to burn 
the Grecian fleet in the harbour 
of Pagasfc, and that ho jumbled it 
in his memory with this other 
project for enlarging and fortifying 
tho Peiratus. 

2 Thucyd. i. 04; Plutarch, Ari- 
steidfis, c. 23, Diodorus (xi. 44) 
says that tho Peloponnesian ships 
were fifty in number: his statement 
is not to bo accepted, in opposition 
to Thuoydidfis. 

“ Thucyd. i. 9t. 
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The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a 
capital and unexpected change in the relations Misconduct 
of the various Grecian cities; a change, of of 
which the proximate cause lay in the misconduct fusai of' 
of Pausanias, but towards which other causes, 
deep-seated as well as various, also tended. In hin^-Ms 
recounting the history of Miltiades, ^ I noticed treasonable 
the deplorable liability of the Grecian leading ence^ 
men to be spoiled by success. This distemper Xerxes, 
worked with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As conqueror 
of Plat sea, he had acquired a renown unparalleled in 
Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share of 
the plunder. The concubines, horses, 2 camels, and gold 
plate, which had thus passed into his possession, were 
well calculated to make the sobriety and discipline of 
Spartan life irksome, while his power also, though great 
on foreign command, became subordinate to that of the 
Ephors when he returned home. His newly-acquired in¬ 
solence was manifested immediately after the battle, in the 
commemorative tripod dedicated by his order at Delphi, 
which proclaimed himself by name and singly, as com¬ 
mander of the Greeks and destroyer of the Persians: an 
unseemly boast, of which the Lacedaemonians themselves 
were the first to mark their disapprobation, by causing the 
inscription to be erased, and the names of tlae cities who 
had taken part in the combat to be all enumerated on the 
tripod .3 Nevertheless he was still sent on the command 
against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the capture 
of this latter place that his ambition and discontent first 
ripened into distinct treason. He entered into correspond¬ 
ence ^ with Gongylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of 
Persia, and invested with the property and government 
of a ^ district in Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new 
acquisition of Byzantium, and the care of the valuable 
prisoners taken in it. 

> See the volume of this History mentioned (Plutarch, Himon, c. 7; 
immediately preceding, ch. xxxri, Eiodor. xi. 62). 

® Herodot. ix. 81. A strong protest, apparently fa- 

® In the Athenian inscriptions miliar to Grecian feeling, against 
on the votive offerings dedicated singling out the general parti- 
after the capture of Eion, as well cularly, to receive the honours of 
as after the great victories near victory, appears in Euripid. An- 
the river Eurymedon, the name of dromach. 694:-- striking verses, 
Kimou the commander is not even which are said (truly or falsely) 
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These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or 
rather sent away underhand to Xerxes; together with a 
letter from the hand ofPausanias himself, to the following 
effect:—“Pausanias the Spartan commander having taken 
these captives, sends them back in his anxiety to oblige 
thee. I am minded, if it so please thee, to marry thy 
daughter, and to bring under thy dominion both Sparta 
and the rest of Greece: with thy aid I think myself 
competent to achieve this. If my proposition be accept¬ 
able, send some confidential person down to the seaboard, 
through whom we may hereafter correspond.” Xerxes, 
highly pleased with the opening thus held out, imme¬ 
diately sent down Artabazus (the same who had been 
second in command iiiBoeotia), to supersede Megabates in 
the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, furnished 
with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed 
to promote actively the projects ofPausanias. The letter 
was to this purport:—“Thus saith King Xerxes to Pau- 
sanias. Thy name stands for ever recorded in my house 
as a well-doer, on account of the men whom thou hast 
saved for me beyond sea at Byzantium; and thy propo¬ 
sitions now received are acceptable to me. Relax not 
either night or day in accomplishing that which thou 
promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, either gold 
or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in need of 
them; but transact in confidence thy business and mine 
jointly with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now 
sent, in such manner as may be best for both of us,”i 

Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausanias 
Pausanias insoleiit and domineering; degrading 

having ’ the allies at quarters and watering-places in the 
oraiTfro^m offensive manner as compared with the 

Xerxes, be- Spartans, and treating the whole armament in 
iiuofLabie^ a manner which Greek warriors could not tolerate, 
in hie eveii ill a Spartan Herakleid and a victorious 
general. But when he received the letter from 
called to Xerxes, and found himself in immediate com- 

Sparta. municatioB with Artabazus, as well as supplied 

to have been indignantly repeated * These letters are given by 
byKleitus, during the intoxication Thucydides verbatim (i. 128, 129): 
of the banquet wherein ho was slain he had seen them or obtained copies 
by Alexander (Quint. Ourtius, viii. (the fioxspov dvsup^QT])—they were 
4, 29 (viii, 4) ; Plutarch, Alexand. doubtless communicated along with 

the final revelations of the confi- 
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with funds for corruption,^ his insane hopes knew no 
hounds, and he already fancied himself son-in-law of the 
Great King as well as despot of Hellas. EortunatelyHor 
Greece, his treasonable plans were neither deliberately laid, 
nor veiled until ripe for execution, but manii^ested with 
childish impatience. He clothed himself in Persian attire 
(a proceeding which the Hacedoniah army, a century and 
a half afterwards, could not tolerate2 even in Alexander 
the Great)—he traversed Thrace with a body of Median 
and Egyptian guards—he copied the Persian chiefs both 
in the luxury of his table and in his conduct towards the 
free women of Byzantium. Kleonike, a Byzantine maiden 
of conspicuous family, having been ravished from her 
parents by his order, was brought to his chamber at night: 
he happened to be asleep, and being suddenly awakened, 
knew not at first who was the person approaching his bed, 
but seized his sword and slew her .3 Moreover his haughty 
reserve, with uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered him 
unapproachable; and the allies at length came to regard 
him as a despot rather than a general. The news of such 
outrageous behaviour, and the manifest evidences of his 
alliance with the Persians, were soon transmitted to the 
Spartans, who recalled him to answer for his conduct, and 
seemingly the Spartan vessels along with h im ,4 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the 
Lacedemonians acquitted him on the allegations 
of positive and individual wrong; yet mistrusting ^ 77 - 476 . 
his conduct in reference to collu*sion with the enemy, they 
sent out Dorkis to supersede him as commander. But a 
revolution, of immense importance for Greece, had taken 
place in the minds of the allies. The headship, or hege- 

dential Argilian slave. As they vii. 8, 4; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 
are autographs, I have translated 21,11). 

them literally, retaining that ab- ^ piutarcli, Kimon, c. 6; also 
rupt transition from the third per- Plutarch, Be Ser. Xuniin. Yind. 
son to the first, -which is one of c. 10, p. B66. Pausanias, iii. 17, 8, 
theirpeculiarities.CorneliusNepos, It is remarkable that the latter 
who translates the letter ofPausa- heard the story of the death of 
nias, has effaced this peculiarity. KleonikS from the lips of a Byzan- 
He carries the third person from tine citizen of his own day, and 
the beginning to the end (Cornel, seems to think that it had never 
Kep. Pausan. c. 2), found place in any written work. 

* Biodor. xL 44. * Thucyd. i. 95-131: compare Buris 

* Arrian. Exp. Alex. iv. 7, 7; and Nymphis apud Atheaajum, xii. 
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moiiy, was in the hands of Athens, and Dorlds the S^iartan 
found the allies not disposed to recognize his authority. 

• Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had 
The allies been raised, 1 whether Athens was not entitled 
transfer the •fco the command at sea, in consequence of the 
from Sparta preponderance of her naval contingent. The 
to Athens, repugnance of the allies to any command except 
that of Sparta, either on land or water, had induced the 
Athenians to waive their pretensions at that critical moment. 
But the subsequent victories had materially exalted the 
latter in the eyes of Greece; while the armament now 
serving, differently composed from ‘that which had fought 
at Salamis, contained a large proportion of the newly- 
enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not only had no preference 
for Spartan command, but were attached to the Athenians 
on every ground—as well from kindred race, as from the 
certainty that Athens with her superior fleet was the only 
protector upon whom they could rely against the Persians. 
Moreover, it happened that the Athenian generals on this 
expedition, Aristeides and Kimon, were personally just and 
conciliating, forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. 
Hence the Ionic Greeks in the fleet, when they found that 
the behaviour of the latter was not only oppressive towards 
themselves but also revolting to Grecian sentiment gener¬ 
ally—addressed themselves to the Athenian commandei's 
for protection and redress, on the plausible ground of 
kindred race ;2 entreating to be allowed to serve under 
Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeides not only tried to 
remonstrate with Pausanias, who repelled him with arro¬ 
gance—which is exceedingly probable—but that he also 
required, as a condition of his compliance with the request 
of the Ionic allies, that they should personally insult Pau¬ 
sanias, so as to make reconciliation impracticable: upon 
which a Samian and a Chian captain deliberately attacked 
and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship in the harbour of 
Byzantium. 3 The historians from whom Plutarch copied 
this latter statement must have presumed in the Athenians 

* Hcrodot. viii. 2 , 3. Compare Tjyeixovat; acptbv YsvecrScti ^axa to £ 1 ) 7 - 
the language of the Athenian en- yevsc Ilayaavla f*. 7 ] e 7 ctTpeite!.v ^ 
voy, as it stands in Herodotus 7 toy Ptaf;TjTai. 

(vii. 155), addressed to Gelo. ® Plutarch, Aristeides, 0 . 23. 

® Tliucyd. i. 95. 'rj^louv a{)TO*'K 
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a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta which 
aiterwards sprung up as it were spontaneously; hut the 
Athenians held no interest in doing sO; nor can we credit 
the story—which is moreover unnoticed by ThucydiHs ’ 
AO give the Spartans a just ground of indignation, would 
have been glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeides. 
Y et having every motive to entertain the request of the 
allies, he began to take his measures for acting as their 
protector and chief. And his proceedings were much 
tacilitated by the circumstance that the Spartan government 
about this time recalled Pausanias to undergo an examina¬ 
tion, in consequence of the universal complaints against 
him which had reached them. He seems to have left no 
Spartan authority behind him-~even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home; so that the Athenian 
generals had the best opportunity for ensuring to them¬ 
selves and exercising that command which the allies 
.oesought them to undertake. So effectually did they 
improve the moment, that when Dorkis arrived to replace 
iausanias, they were already in full supremacy*; while 
Horkis, having only a small force and being in no condition 

to employ constraint, found himself obliged to return 
home.i ^ 

Phis incident, though not a declaration of war against 
oi:)arta, was the first open renunciation of her 
authority as presiding state among the Grreeks; 
the rirst avowed manifestation of a competitor chanf^e 
for that dignity, with numerous and willing lationaTf 
followers; the fii’st separation of Gfreece (con- Grrocian 
sidered in herself alone and apart from foreio*n 
solicitations such as the Persian invasion) into two distinct 
organized camps, each with collective interests and proiects 
of Its own. In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was con- 
strained, and even in some points of view not indisposed, 
to patient acquiescence. She had no means of forcing the 
dispositions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia 
altogether—having now become no longer strictly defen¬ 
sive, and being withal maritime as well as distant from 
her own territory had ceased to be in harmony with her 
home-routine and strict discipline. Her grave senators, 
.specially an ancient Herakleid named Hetoemaridas, re¬ 
proved the impatience of the younger citizens, and 

> Thucyd. i. 96; Diodorus, xi. 44-47. 

VOL. V. 
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discountenanced tlie idea of permanent maritime command as 
a dangerous innovation. They even treated it as an advan- 
ta^, that Athens should take the lead in carrying on the 
Persian war, since it could not be altogether dropped; 
nor had the Athenians as yet manifested any sentiments 
positively hostile to excite their alarm. i Kay, the Spar¬ 
tans actually took credit in the eyes of Athens, about a 
century afterwards, for having themselves advised this 
separation of command at sea from command on land. 2 
Moreover, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, 
there would be a continued necessity for sending out their 
kings or chief men to command: and the example of Pau- 
sanias showed them the depraving effect of such military 
power, remote as well as unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychides, too, near 
about this time, was a second illustration of the sametend- 


Tendency 
of tho 
Spartan 
Icings to 
become 
corrupted 
on foreign 
service— 


ency. ^ At the same time, apparently, that 
Pausanias embarked for Asia to carry on the 
war against the Persians, Leotychides was sent 
with an army into Thessaly to put down the 
Aleuadse and those Thessalian parties who had 
sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. Successful 


iii.fhis expedition, he suffered himself to be 
bribed, and was even detected with a lai’ge sum 
of money actually on his person; in consequence of which 
the Lacedaemonians condemned him to banishment and 


razed his house to the ground. He died afterwards in 


* Tliucyd. i. 95. following Thu-' 
cydid5a in his conception of these 
events, I have embodied in tho 
narrative as much as seems con¬ 
sistent with it in Diodorus (xi, 60), 
who evidently did not here copy 
Thucydides, hutprobably had Epho- 
rus for his guide. The name of 
Heto3maridas, as an influential 
Spartan statesman on this occasion, 
is probable enough; but his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime 
empire, which Diodorus seems to" 
have had before him composed by 
Ephorus, would probably have re¬ 
presented the views and feelings 
of the year 360 b.o., and not those 
of 476 B.O. The subject would have 
been treated in the same manner 


asisolcratfis, the master of Ephorus, 
treats it in his Orat. viii. Do Pace, 
p. 179, 180. 

® Xenophon. Hollen. vi. 6 , 84 , 
It was at tho moment when the 
Spartans were soliciting Athenian 
aid, after their defeat at Leuktra, 
CiTtOjxip.v'i^axovTs; |j.^v, <i><: tov fidp- 
papov xoiv^jl) ccTceixajr^ffavTO—dvajaip.- 
Mi^axovts? Ss, lix; 'AOvjMalolts 6 u 6 tebv 
'EXX'^vmv ^Teixovbc rou vau- 

Tixou, xal T(bv xotvwv 
9uXax8<;, rcbv AaxE 6 aip.ovltt>v Taoxa 
cup.pouXeucijjLevu)v a 6 xol xe xaxd xtqv 
6(jLfAoYOU(j.ivu)«: ocTcdvxtov xtby 

EXXy^vtnv “iDYSiixOvs? itpoxpvOalvjoav, 
au|xpouXeuo|JiBvu>v a 5 xocuxa xrdjy 
valtov. 
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exile at Tegea.i Two such instances were well calculated 
™ make the Lacedaemonians distrust the conduct of their 
xLerakleid leaders when on foreign service, and this feltino’ 
weighed much in inducing them to abandon the Asiatic 
headship m favour oi Athens. It appears that their Pelo¬ 
ponnesian allies retired from this contest at the same time 

iifhS't the prosecution of the war was thus 
leit to Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Grreeks,^ 

It was from these considerations that the Spartans 
were induced to submit to that loss of command which the 
misconduct of .Pausanias had brought upon them. Their 
acquiescence facilitated the immense change about to take 
place m Grecian politics. 

d.encies in progress prior to the 
ersian invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and 

putting them down and making 
the opposite party in Thessaly 
predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we 
know the Lacedaemonian chrono- 
logy of this date, it is very possible 
that some confusion may have arisen 
in the case of Leotychidfis from the 
difference between the date of his 
banishment and that of his death. 
King Pleistoanax afterwards, hav¬ 
ing been banished for the same 
offence as that committed by Leo- 
tychidSs, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was after¬ 
wards restored: and the years 
which he had passed in banishment 
were counted as a part of his reign 
(Fast. Hellon. 1. c. p. 211). The date 
of Archidaraus may perhaps have 
been reckoned in one account from 
the banishment of LeotychidSs—in 
another from his death, the rather 
as Arohidamus must have been 
very young, since he reigned forty- 
two years oven after 469 b.c. And 
the date which Liodorus has given 
as that of the death ofLeotychidds 
may really be only the date of his 
banishment, in which he lived until . 
469 B.O, 

» Thucyd, i. 18. 

I 2 


* Herodot. vi. 72; Diodor. xi. 48; 
Pausanias, iii. 7, 8: compare Plu¬ 
tarch, De Herodoti Malign, c. 21, 
p. 859. ' 

Leotychidds died, according to 
Diodorus, in 476 b.c.; he had com¬ 
manded at MykalS in 479 b.c. The 
expedition into Thessaly must 
therefore have been in one of the 
two intermediate years, if the 
chronology of Diodorus were in 
this case thoroughly trustworthy. 
But Mr. Clinton (Fasti I-Iellenici, 
Appendix, ch. iii. p, 210) has shown 
that Diodorus is contradictedbyPlu- 
tarch, about the date of the accession 
of Arohidamus — and. by others 
about the date of the revolt at 
Sparta. Mr. Clinton places the 
accession of Arohidamus and the 
banishment of Leotychidas (of 
course therefore the expedition into 
Thessaly) in 469 b.c. I ^ incline 
rather to believe that the expedition 
of LeotychidSs against the Thes¬ 
salian Aleuadse took place in the 
year or in the second year follow¬ 
ing the battle of Platsea, because 
they had been the ardent and hearty 
allies of Mardonius in Bceotia, and 
because the war would seem not 
to have been completed without 
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more the president of something' like a Pan-hellenic union 
Momentary Comprising the greater part of the Grecian 
Pan-ieiie- states. Such at least was the point towards 
mc^union -^hieh things seemed to he tending; and if many 
Sparta, im- separate states stood aloof from this union 

souglit to form any counter- 
repulse of union, if we except the obsolete and ’ impotent 
now^Kn.eu pretensions of Argos. 

up and The preceding -volumes of this history have 

riowlm’'*" Sparta had risen to such ascendency’ 

with two not from her superior competence in the mari- 
pirt^ef agement of collective interests, nor even,'in the 
and chiefs, main, from ambitious efforts on her own part to 
l?honl“'^ acquire_it--but from the convergingtendencies 
ot brecian teehng, -which required some such 
presiding state—andfrom the commanding military power 
rigid discipline,and ancientundisturbed constitution, which 

attracted that feelingtowardsSparta. Thenecessitiesofcom- 

mon defence against Persia greatly strengthened these 
tendencies; and the success of the defence, whereby so many 
Greeks were emancipated who required protection against 
their former master, seemed destined to have the like effect 
still more. For an instant, after the battles of Plataia and 
Mykalg—when the town of Plataja was set apart as a con¬ 
secrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy against the 
Persian, withperiodical solemnities andmeetinga of deputies 
—Sparta was exalted to be f he chief of a full Pan-hellenic 
union, Athens being only one of the principal members. 
And had Sparta been capaliie either of comprehensive 
policy, of self-directed and persevering efforts, or of the 
requisite flexibility of dealing, embracing distant Greeks 
as well as near,-her position was now such, that liL own 
ascendency, together with undivided Pan-hellenie union, 
^ g been maintained. Put she was lamentably 

deficient in all the requisite qualities, and the larger the 
union became, the more her deficiency stood manifest On 
the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry as a sort 
ot leader of opposition, possessed all those qual'itie.s in a 
iciBRrkciul© u6gr66, ov6r uiicl jibovG tliRt Rctufj.! Biuritixnc 
force which was the want of the day; so that the opening 
made hjr Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as 

X ausamas was concerned^ found her in, every resnect 
prepared. ^ r 
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But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still oiling 
to Sparta, while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to 
Athens: and thus not only the short-lived symptoms of an 
established Pan-hellenic union, but even all tendencies to¬ 
wards it, from this time disappear. There now stands out 
a manifest schism, with two pronounced parties, towards 
oixc of whicii noarly all the constituent atoms of the Qrociaii 
world gravitate: the maritime states, newly enfranchised 
from Persia, towards Athens—the land-states, which had 
formed most part of the confederate army at Plataea, to¬ 
wards Sparta. ^ Along with this national schism, and called 


1 Tliucyd. i. 18. Kal (jLeYdXou atv- 
66 vou EixexpsixcuaSevTOi; at TsAaxeSat- 
jAOVlOt Tcbv SU[JI.TCOXsjJl.7]ac5:VT(JliV 
vu)v ‘}]Y')^cravto 8 uva|j,si icpoiixovxsc, 
xal ol ’A07)vaiot, SiavoTjQevxsi; sxXi- 
Tcslv itiXiv xal dvaax£uaaa(x£Voi, 
ec 'ca<: vauc efApdvxsc vauxixol eys- 
vovxci. Koimt;] Ss d 7 icu>cd|xevot tov pdp- 
papov, Gcrxepov oi> rcoXX^ StexplOY]- 
oav 7 :p 6 <; xe ’A07]valoU(; xal AaxsSat- 
jjtovUu*;, o" xs dicoffxcxvxeQ PcxaiXecoc 
^'EXXtivsi; xal ol ^ypiitoXsp.'iiaavxe^. 
Auvd(ji,£i Yap xaoxa pteYioxa SiscpdMiT 
iayjJO'f Y®P 

vaual. Kal oXIyom 'fj.ev auvs- 

pLSivsv V] 0 [.i<aix(^'aj stceixk Oe ois- 
NsyOsvxst; ol AaxESaipLOvioi xal cl 
’AB'yjvaiO’' ETtoXeixTQoav p.£xd xdjv Sup.- 
jxdycov Tcpoi; dXXrjXou*;* xal xd)v dXXoj-w 
'EX'Xtjvcov elxivE<; teou oiacrxaTsv, -iipoc 
Toiixouc tJBy] ex^P®'^'**'' *^^^axe d it 6 

Tu)v MyiSixoiv sc x6v8e del 
tov IX6X eji. 0 V, 

TMs is a clear and concise state¬ 
ment of the great revolution in 
Grecian affairs, comparing the pe¬ 
riod before and after the Persian 
war. Thucydides goes on to trace 
briefly the consequences of this 
bisection of the Grecian world 
into two great leagues—the grow¬ 
ing improvement in military skill, 
and the increasing stretch of mi¬ 
litary effort on both sides from 
the Persian invasion down to the 
Peloponnesian war. He remarks 
also upon the difference between 


Sparta and Athens in their way 
of dealing with their allies respect¬ 
ively. He then states the striking 
fact, that the military force put 
forth separately by Athens and 
her allies on the one side, and by 
Sparta and her allies on the other, 
during the Peloponnesian war, 
were each of them greater than 
the entire force which had been 
employed by both together in the 
most powerful juncture of their con¬ 
federacy against the Persian inva¬ 
ders—Kal sYEvsxo aBxolc ec tovBe 
Tov itoXepiQv ^ I 8 l{ic irapaoxeur] 
(xslt^tov'/i <hc xd xpdxioxd uoxe |xexd. 

dxpatcpvooc xijc 
6r]aav (i. 19). 

I notice this last passage espe¬ 
cially (construing it as the Scho¬ 
liast seems to do), not less because 
it conveys an interesting compar¬ 
ison, than because it has been 
understood by Hr. Arnold, Gollor, 
and other commentators in a sense 
which seems to me erroneous. They 
interpret thus—aBxolc to mean the 
Athenians only, and not the Lace- 
dajmonians—Tj I 8 la napaaxeuTi to de¬ 
note the forces equipped by Athena 
herself, apart from her allies—and 
dxpat.<pvooc ^OjApiaxlac to refer “to the 
Athenian alliance only, at a period 
a little before the conclusion of 
the thirty years’ treaty, when the 
Athenians were masters not only 
of the islands* and the Asiatic 
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into action Tdj it, appears tlie internal political schism in 
each separate city between oligarchy and democracy. Of 
course the germ of these parties had already previously 
existed in the separate states. Eut the energetic demo¬ 
cracy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency of Sparta 
to rest upon the native oligarchies in each separate city as 
her chief support, now began to bestow, on the conflict of 
internal political parties, an Hellenic importance, and an 
aggravated bitterness, which had never before belonged 
to it. 

The departure of the Spartan Dorlds left the Athenian 
Proceed- generals at liberty; and their situation imposed 

Athens in Organising the new con- 

her capa- federacy which they had been chosen to conduct. 

leader— allies were at this time not merely 

go^od^ con- willing and unanimous, but acted as the forward 
duct ofAri- movers in the enterprise; for they stood in ob- 
8 ei es. of protection against the attacks of 

Persia, and had no farther kindness to expect from Sparta 
or the Peloponnesians. But even had they been less under 
the pressure of necessity, the conduct of Athens, and of 
Aristeides as the representative of Athens, might have 
sufficed to bring them into harmonious cooperation. The 
new leader was no less equitable towards the confederates 


#> 

Greek colonies, tut had also 
united to their confederacy Bosotia 
and Achaia on the continent of 
Greece itself” (Dr. Arnold’s note). 
Now so far as the words go, the 
meaning assigned by Dr. Arnold 
might be admissible; but if we 
trace the thread of ideas in Thu¬ 
cydides, we shall see that the com¬ 
parison, as these commentators 
conceive it, between Athens alone 
and Athens aided by her allies— 
between the Athenian empire as 
it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it had 
stood before the thirty years’ truce 
—is quite foreign to his thoughts, 
Nor had Thucydides said one word 
to inform the reader, that the 
Athenian empire at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war had di¬ 


minished in magnitude, and thus 
was no longer dxpai^vi^f;; without 
which previous notification, the 
comparison supposed hy Dr. Arnold 
could not be clearly understood. I 
conceive that there are two periods, 
and two sets of circumstances, which 
throughout all this passage Thucy¬ 
dides means to contrast: first, con¬ 
federate Greece at the time of the 
Persian war; next, bisected Greece 
in a state of war, under the double 
headship of Sparta and Athens.— ' 
AiiTok refers as much to Sparta 
as to Athens—dxpavcpvoiic TT)*: £up.- 
haylctc means what had been before 
expressed by 6|xai)j)xfa—and tiots 
set against t6v6s t6v jtdXsjiov, is 
equivalent to the expression •which 
had before been used—dtiri xu)^ 
M7]8ix<I)v M t6v6s dsl t6v xdXsptov, 
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than energetic against the common enemy. The formation 
general conditions of the confederacy were 
regulated in a common synod of the members, ofDeTo^^ 
appointed to meet periodically for deliberative 
purposes, in the temple of Apollo and Artemis presidLT 
at Delos—of old the venerated spot for the —general 
religious festivals of the Ionic cities, and at the 
same time a convenient centre for the members, held in that 
A definite obligation, either in equipped ships ^ 

of war or in money, was imposed upon every separate city, 
and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each. Their assessment 
must of course have been reviewed by the synod. They had 
no power at this time to enforce any regulation not ap¬ 
proved by that body. 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by 
the genius of Themistokles on two recent critical occasions 
(the battle of Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), 
where sagacity, craft, and decision were required in extra¬ 
ordinary measure, and where pecuniary probity was of less 
necessity. It was no less her good fortune now,—in the 
delicate business of assessing a new tax and determining 
how much each state should bear, when unimpeachable 
honesty in the assessor was the first of all qualities —not to 
have themistokles; but to employ in his stead the well- 
known, we might almost say the ostentatious, probity of 
Aristeides. This must be accounted good fortune, since 
at the moment when Aristeides was sent out, the Athenians 
could not have anticipated that any such duty would devolve 
upon him. His assessment not only found favour at the 
. time of its original proposition, when it must have been 
freely canvassed by the assembled allies—but also main- 
tainedits place in general esteem, as equitable and moderate, 
after the once responsible headship of Athens had degener¬ 
ated into an unpopular empire. i 


' Tlmcycl. t. 18; Plutarch, Ari- 
stoidfis, c. 24. Plutarch states that 
the allies expressly asked the 
Athenians to send Aristeidfia for 
the purpose of assessing the tribute. 
This is not at all probable: Ari- 
fiteiclGs, as commander of the Athen¬ 
ian contingent under Pausanias, 
was at Byzantium when the mutiny 


of the lonians against Paxisanias 
occurred, and was tho person to 
whom they applied for protection. 
As such, he was the natural person 
»to undertake such duties as de- 
volYOd upon Athens, without any 
necessity of supposing that he was 
8peci8||ly asked for to perform it. 

Plutarch farther states that a 
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Eespectiiigthis first assessment we scarcely know more 

than one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 
talents (=about 106,000/. sterling). Of the items oomposing 
such aggregate—of the individual cities which paid it 
—of the distribution of obligations to furnish ships and to 
Assess- furnish money—we are entirely ignorant. The 

inent of little information which we possess on these 

federacy "poi^ats relates to a period considerably later, 
and all its’ shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the 
Sad?by' uncontrolled empire then exercised by Athens. 
Aristeidgs Thucydides in his brief sketch makes us clearly 
obiiganon understand the difference between 
in ships and Athens with her autonomous and regularly 
inSneyltotai assembled allies in 476 b.c., and imjjerial Athem 
-Heiianota- with her subject allies in 432 b.o. The Greek 
mi^. equivalent to alhj left either of these 

epithets to be understood, by an ambiguity exceedingly 
convenient to the powerful states. Prom the same author, 
too, we learn the general causes of the change: but he 
gives us few particulars as to the modifying circumstances, 
and none at all as to the first start. He tells us only that 
the Athenians appointed a peculiar board of ofiicers called 
the Hellenotamiae, to receive and administer the common 
fund—that Delos was constituted the general treasury, 
where the money was to be kept—and that the payment 
-thus levied was called the phorus;^ a name which a]5>pears 
then to have been first put into circulation, though.after- 
wards usual—and to have conveyed at first no degrading 
import, though it afterwards became so odious as to be 
exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 

Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athe¬ 
nian alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the 
« 

cartain contribution had been le- Pausanias states,^ hut I think 
vied from the Greeks towards the quite erroneously, that the name 
war, even during the headship of of Ariateidfis was robbed of its due 
Sparta. ^ This statement also is honour because he was the first 
highly improbable. The headship person who eraSe ^dpooi; to i(;"EXX'/5ai 
of Sparta covers^ only one single (Pausan. viii, 52, 2). Neither the 
campaign, in which Pausanias had assessment nor the name of Ari- 
the command: the Ionic Greeks steid^s was otherwise than popular, 
sent their ships to the fleet, which Aristotle employs the name of 
would be held sufBcient, and there AristeidSs as a symbol of unrivalled 
was no time for measuring com- probity (Ehetoric. ii. 24, 2) 
mutations into money. » Thucyd. i. 95, 9G. 
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Tnawnitude of tte total sum contributed; wHch will appear 

inagniiuae ui , , i ^ ,*e£ect that m Eapid 

the mor e remarkable when w • q‘1t;y.c! "be- g’^owth, 

fhp contributins: cities turmshed ships De ^ariymag- 
Wa-mflv be certain that all which was nitude, of 

done* at first was done by general <^onsent, and 

s Si: 

rp«» .T=it"rrp.s2f Sp«ifj 

sflarS a total implies, from tbe very first, a ^^at number 

of contributing s4tes, and we le^n from hence to ap 

nreciate the powerful, wide-spread, and Tl® 

^ 1 + Mr'hii'h tben brought together the maritime ana in 

Silar Greeks distributed throughout the ^gean sea an 

“Sissss.:? ,-“JS2 

Greeks no , ^?^®£J y ® g jt ^aa their common fear, rather 
SanlaeSn amfttion, which gave hirth to the alliance; 
Sthev we grateful to Athens for organising it The 
nuhlic ^lort Sf the name HellSnotami®, coined for the 
public p of Delos as a centre—and the pio- 

occasion—the m^m-hprc?—demonstrate 

&Z3 P»p«‘« 

. gSS-H?pS“ 1=^ 

well Is that of the Hellespont and Bosphorus agamst the 
transit of a Persian force, was a pu^ose ^ 

for which all the parties interestedwvere hound fi J 

to nrovide hv way of common contribution. Any > 

“ “"gri’o™ j 

ment when the fear of Persia was yet 

. cause which brought together so con- 

bers, and enabled the forward parties to slmme ii 
ourrenoe-such as were mop backward.^ PL^o . 

federacy came to he turned afterwards to th I P - 
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of Athenian amhition, we shall see at the proper time* 
hut in its origin it was an equal alliance, in so far as 
alliance between the strong and the weak can ever be 
equal—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was an alliance 
in which every individual member was more exposed 
more defenceless, and more essentially benefited in the 
way of protection than Athens. We have here in truth 
one of the few moments in Grecian history wherein a 
purpose at once common, equal, useful, and innocent 
brought together spontaneously many fragments of this 
disunited race, and overlaid for a time that exclusive bent 
towards petty and isolated autononomy which ultimately 
made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable 
and prudent, in principle as well as in detail; promising at 
the time the most beneficent consequences—not merely 
protection against the Persians, but a standing police oY 
the iEgean sea, regulated by a common superintendino* 
authority. And if such promise was not realised, we shafi 
find that the inherent defects of the allies, indisposing them 
to the hearty appreciation and steady performance of 
their duties as equal confederates, are at least as much 
chargeable with the failure as the ambition of Athens. 
W’e may add, that in selecting Delos as a centre, the Ionic 
allies were conciliated by a renovation of the solemnities 
which their fathers, in the days of former freedom, had 
crowded to witness in that sacred island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the Per*- 

state and ^^t only the important posts of 

power of Eion On the Strymon and Doriskus in Thrace, 

thTtimf several other posts in that country t 

when the wliicji are not specified to us. We may thus 
confeder- understand why the Greek cities on and near 
Delos the Chalkidic peninsula—Argilus, Stageirus, 
former* Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, &c.—which we 
■ know to have joined under the first assessment 
of Aristeides, were not less anxious 2 to seek protection in 
the bosom of the new confederacy, than the Dorian islands 
ot Phodes and Kos, the Ionic islands of Samos and Chios, 

rtorodot. vii. 106, ur.apyox- ev <&o. ^ ^ • 

t^j OprjwTf) %ai Ton *EX1.7 ]<jt:6vtoo “ Thucyd. v. 18. TA? 7t(5X€i«, 
Tctvzayri. OGtoi (x)v icdvTS*;, o" xe ^apotiaac xov <p<Spov xov iJitV’AptcrTgi- 
sx ©pTiUY); xal Tou ‘EXX7](yTc6vToo, Sou, at!)TOv6|xouc alvai , , elal SI, 

^atjv TOO sv Aoplcrxtj), Otco‘EXX^ ivtov ’Ap^iXog, SxdYsipo*;, AxavSoc, Sxuj- 
uaxapov tauxT]? x^5 axpaTT^Xaol'/^? Xoc,'OXovOo*;, SitdpTwXo 5 . 
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Tenedos, or continental towns such 
as Miletus and Byzantium: by all of whom adhesion to 
tms alliance must have been contemplated, in 477 or 

sol® condition of emancipation from Persia. 
JNothing more was required, for the success of a foreign 
enemy against Greece generally, than complete autonomy 
o every Grecian city, small as- well as great—such as the 
irersian monarch prescribed and tried to enforce ninety 
years afterwards, through the Lacedsemonian Antalkidas, 
m tne pacification which bears the name of the latter, 
oome sort^ of union, organised and obligatory upon each 
•Ic ^^<jisp®^sable to the safety of all. Indeed even 
with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of Delos 
was nrst formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic 
^emy would be effectually kept outj especially as the 
Persians were strong not merely from their own force, but 
also from the aid of internal parties in many of the Grecian 
states—traitors within, as well as exiles without. 

traitors, the first in rank as well 
as the most formidable, was the Spartan Pausanias. Sum¬ 
moned home from Byzantium to Sparta, in 
order that the loud complaints against him SSstnts"" 
might be examined, he had been acquitted ^ of being 
the charges of wrong and oppression against fr( 5 ^^th 0 
individuals. Yet the presumptions of medisM command 
(or treacherous correspondence with the Per- ^^cutesMs 
sians) appeared so strong, that, though not treasonable 
tound guilty, he was still not reappointed to 
tne coniniand. feuch treatment seems to have non witu 
only emboldened him in the prosecution of his 
designs against Greece; for which purpose he came out 
to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to ECermione, under 
pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal 
in the war. He there resumed his negotiations 
witn Aitabazus. His great station and celebrity still gave 
him so strong a hold on men’s opinions, that he appears 
to have established a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from 
whence the Athenians, already recognised heads of the 
conlederacy, were constrained to expel him by force.- 


* Cornelius Nepos states that he 
was fined (Pausanias, c. 2), which 
is neither noticed by Thucydides, 
nor at all probable, looking at the 


subsequent circumstances con¬ 
nected with him. 

» Thucyd. i. 130, 131. Kctl sx TOO 
Bu^iavtlou pi a bnb Tu)v ’AQvjvalcov 
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And we may be sure that the terror excited by liis 
presence, as well as by bis known designs, tended materially 
to accelerate the organisation of the confederacy under 
Athens. He then retired to,Kol6n80 in the Troad, where 
he continued for some time in the farther prosecution of 
his schemes, trying to form a Persian party, despatching 
emissaries to distribute Persian gold among various cities 
of Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta 
to impede the formation of the new confederacy:^ until 
at length the Spartan authorities, apprised of his pro¬ 
ceedings, sent a herald out to him with peremptory orders 
that he should come home immediately along with the 
herald: if he disobeyed, ^‘the Spartans would declare war 
against him,” or constitute him a public enemy. 


exTcoXtopxrjQelc;, &c.*. these words 
seem to imply that he had acquired 
a strong position in the town. 

» It is to this time that I refer 
the mission of Arthmius of Zeleia 
(an Asiatic town, between Mount 
Ida and the southern coast of the 
Propontis) to gain over such Greeks 
as he could by means of Persian 
gold. In the course of his visit to 
Greece, Arthmius went to Athens: 
Ids purpose was discovered, and 
he was compelled to flee: while 
the Athenians, at the instance of 
Themistokl^s, passed an indignant 
decree, declaring him and his race 
enemies of Athens, and of all the 
allies of Athens—and proclaiming 
that whoever should slay him would 
be guitless; because he had brought 
in Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. 
This decree was engraven, on a 
brazen column, and placed on re¬ 
cord in the acropolis, where it 
stood near the great statue of 
Athfind Promaohos, even in the 
time of Demosthenes and his con¬ 
temporary orators. See Demosthen. 
Philippic, iii. c. 9. p. 122 , and De 
Fals. Legat. c. 76, p. 428; ^schin. 
♦joiit, Ktesiphont. ad fin. Harpokrat. 
V. ‘'Atiiao;—D einarchus cont. Aristo- 
geitoa. sect. 25, 26. 


Plutarch (ThemistoklSs, c. 6, and 
AristeidSs, tom. ii. p. 218) tells us 
that Themistokles proposed this 
decree against Arthmius and caused 
it to be passed. But Plutarch re¬ 
fers it to the time when Xerxes 
was on the point of invading 
Greece. Now it appears to me that 
the incident cannot well belong 
to that point of time. Xerxes did 
not rely upon bribes, but upon 
other and different means, for con¬ 
quering Greece; besides, the very 
tenor of the decree shows that it 
must have been passed after the 
formation of the confederacy of 
Delos—for it pronounces Arthmius 
to be an enemy of Athens and of all 
the allies of Athens. To a native 
of Zeleia it might be a serious 
penalty to be excluded and pro¬ 
scribed from all the cities in alliance 
with Athens; many of them being 
on the coast of Asia. I know no 
point of time to which the mission 
of Arthmius can be so conveniently 
referred as this—when Pausanias 
and Artabazus were engaged in 
this very part of Asia, in contriving 
plots to get up a party in Greece. 
Pausanias was thus engaged for 
some years—before the banishment 
of Tbemistoklds. 
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As the execution of this threat -would liaYe frustrated 
all the ulterior schemes ofPausanias, he thought . 
it prudent to obey; the rather, as he felt entire called^to" 
confidence of escaping all the charges against Sparta— 
him at Sparta by the employment of bribes, i 
the means for which were doubtless abundantly 
furnished to him through Artabazus. He provokethe 
accordingly returned along with the herald, and -Keiots to 
was, in the first moments of indignation, im- 
prisoned by order of the Ephors—who, it seems, were 
legally competent to imprison him, even had he been king 
instead of regent. But he was soon let out, on his own 
requisition and under a private arrangement with friends 
and partisans, to take his trial against all accusers.^ Even 
to stand forth as accuser against so powerful a man was a 
serious peril: to undertake the proof of specific matter of 
treason against him was yet more serious: nor does it 
appear that any Spartan ventured to do either. It was 
known that nothing short of the most manifest and in¬ 
vincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, 
and amidst a long chain of acts carrying conviction when 
taken in the aggregate, there was no single treason 
sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly 
Pausanias remained not only at large but unaccused, still 
audaciously persisting both in his intrigues at home and 
his correspondence abroad with Artabazus. He ventured 
to assail the unshielded side of Sparta by opening negotia¬ 
tions with the Helots, and instigating them to revolt; 
promising theni both liberation and admission to political 
privilege;^* with a view, first to destroy the board of 


» Thucyd. J. 131. *0 8e pouXiifxs- 
vo*; u)c GicoTtTOc sTvai xal 

7:iarTe6u)v StaXoastv t^v Oiot- 

poXVjVi dvsj^topst TO SeOtepov e? 
2TrdpT7]v. 

Thucyd. i, 131. Kal !<; (jiev t^v 
e^pXTTjv saTiTCTSt t 6 7cp(I)Tov bno tcuv 
i^opCDV sTSixa 6iaT:pa?d|xsvoc uaxzpm 

e:;yiXG£, xai xaGlaxT^otv 4 «uto\i es; 5<p».- 

aiv toiq PouXop.svoic itspl aitiv eXey- 

Xsw. 

The word SuxTcpa^dfjLSvoc iudicates 
first, that Pausanias himself ori¬ 
ginated the efforts to get free, 
—next that he came to an under¬ 


hand arrangement: very probably 
by a bribe, though the word does 
not necessarily imply it. The 
Scholiast says so distinctly— ypr^- 
p-otai xal XAyoti; StaTtpotSdpi.Evoi; GtjXov- 
(itt SiaxprmcrdfjLSvot; T'j^v xaTTJYopiav. 
I)r, Arnold translates oiaTtpa^djjLsvo? 
“having settled the business.” 

® Aristotel. Politic, iv. 13, 13; 
V. 1, 5 : V. 6, 2; Horodot. v. 82. 
Aristotle calls Pausanias /ciwg, 
though he was only repent: the 
truth is, that he had all the power 
of a Spartan king, and seemingly 
more, if we comi>ar 0 his treatment 
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Ephors and render liimself despot in his own country— 
next, to acquire through Persian helj) the supremacy of 
Greece. Some of those Helots to whom he addressed 
himself revealed the plot to the Ephors, who nevertheless, 
in spite of such grave peril, did not choose to take 
measures against Pausanias upon no better information— 
so imposing was still his name and position. But though 
some few Helots might inform, probably many others both 
gladly heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret: 
we shall find, by wdiat happened a few years afterwards, 
that there were a large number of them who had their 
spears in readiness for revolt. Suspected as Pausanias 


was, yet by the fears of some and the connivance of others, 
he was allowed to bring his plans to the very brink of con¬ 
summation; and his last letters to Artabazus, i intimating 
that he was ready for action, and bespeaking immediate 
performance of the engagements concerted between them, 
were actually in the hands of the messenger. Sparta was 
saved from an outbreak of the most formidable kiiuk 
not by the prudence of her authorities, but by a mere 
accident-~or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not 
only a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in 
his private relations. 

The messenger to whom these last letters were 
He is de- entrusted was a native of Argilus in Thrace, a 
the^'^Lefa- ^’^vourite and faithful slave of Pausanias; once 
tion of a connected with him by that intimate relation 
cieduHty'or which Grecian manners tolerated-~ai.id admitted 
fear of the oveii to the full confidence of his treasonable 
Bphors. ^ projects. It was by no means the intention of 
this Argilian to betray his master. But on receiving the 
letter to carry, he recollected ■with some uneasiness that 
none of the previous messengers had ever come back. 
Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with the full 
view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found 
nothing inconsistent with his own personal safety; he had 
farther taken the precaution to counterfeit his master’s 
seal, so that he could easily re-close the letter. On reading 
it, he found his suspicions confirmed by an express iih 
junction that the bearer was to he put to death—-a dis- 


witTi that of the Prokleid king 
liOOtychldSs. 

* Thnoyd, i, 132. 6 jjtiXXwv xdc 


te Xeu Tot I a <:JiaciXei Tcp^c 

’ApidpaCov x&jjLieiv, dvTjp 'ApylXioc, 

&c,. . ■ ' . . ■ 
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CO very which left him no alternative except to deliver it 
to the Ephors. But those magistrates, wiio had before 
disbelieved the Helot informers, still refused to believe 
even the confidential slave with his master’s autograph 
and seal, and with the full account besides, which doubtless 
he would communicate at the same time, of all that 
had previously passed in the Persian correspondence, not 
omitting copies of those letters between Pausanias and 
'Xerxes which I have already cited from Thucydides—for 
in no other way can they have become public. Partly 
from the suspicion which in antiquity always attached 
to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained 
under the pretended guarantee of torture—partly from 
the peril of dealing with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors 
would not be satisfied with any evidence less than his 
own speech and their own ears. They directed the Argilian 
slave to j^ls-nt himself as a suppliant in the sacred precinct 
of Poseidon, near Cape Tasnarus, under the shelter of a 
double tent or hut, behind which two of them concealed 
themselves. Apprised of this unexpected mark of alarm, 
Pausanias hastened to the temple, and demanded the 
reason: upon which the slave disclosed his knowledge of 
the contents of the letter, and complained bitterly that 
after long and faithful service,—with a secrecy never once 
betrayed, throughout this dangerous correspondence,—he 
was at length rewarded with nothing better than the same 
miserable fate which had befiillen the previous messengers. 
Pausanias, admitting all these facts, tried to appease the 
slave's disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of 
safety if he would quit the sanctuary ; urging him at the 
same* time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order 
that the schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed 
Ephors; who at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined 
to arrest Pausanias immediately on his return His arrest 
to Sparta. They met him in the public street and death— 
not far from the temple of Athene Chalkioekus 
(or of the Brazen House). But as they came offended 
near, either their menacing looks, or a 'sigriih- 
cant nod from one of them, revealed to this guilty man 
their purpose. He fled for refuge to the temple, which 
was so near that he reached it before they could overtake 
him, He planted himself as a suppliant, far more hopeless 
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over at lie had so recently talked 

over at iainarus, in a narrow roofed chamber belono'ino' 
to the sacred building; where the Ephors, not warranted 

kept VI atch until he was on the point of death by starvkon 
According to a current story i—not recognised by Thucv- 
dides, yet consistent with Spartan manners—his own 
mother vvas tlie person who placed the first stone to build 
up the door, in deep abhorrence of his treason. His last 
moments being carefully observed, he was brought away 

f-secuition of the temple. Ihe first impulse of the 

Ephors was to cast Ins body into the ravine or hollow called the 

Xmadas, the usmiil place of punishment for criminals: prob- 

burfed 'L^Uhriff 5 '®,”,' ® ‘‘''®rted this disgrace, and he was 

m-indafe If ?f*®'^wards, under the 

arid trinsnorted^to''^ oracle, hi^s body was exhumed 
.ma tiaiispoited to the exact spot where he had died. 

Hovi'ever, the oracle, not satisfied even with this reinter- 

ofFl? proceeding to be a profanation 
ol the sanctity ot Atherifi, enjoining that two bodies should 
be piesented to her as an atonement for the one carried 

early days of Greece—or among the 
jartliagimans, everiatthis period—such an injunction would 
probably have produced the slaughter of two human vic¬ 
tims: on the present occasion, AthSnS, or Hikesius the 
tutelary god of suppliants, was supposed to be satisfied by 
two brazen statues; not however without some attempts 
to make out that the expiation was inadequate.2 

ihus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of 

r rf'BOwn simply from the accidents of his lofty 

.. . «7. ^ descent and of his being general at Pratma 
vvhere it does not appear that he displayed any superior 
qualities. His treasonable projects implicated and brought 

to disgrace a man far greater than himself—the Atlienian 

J. ixClUlSl/OKlOS. 

The chronology of this important period is not so 

enable us to make out the 
promiBed c® of particular events. J 3 ut we are 

(ieteSpd consequence of the subsequent inci- 

twaaon of Connected with Themistokles, whose flight 

Pausanias. to 1 ersia IS tolei'ably well-marked as to date) to 

ravifan'T's* pt? ‘ f *• i PavsnniaB, 

I aiisan. c, 8 j Polyasn, viii, 6i. iii. 17^ 0. 
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admit an. interyal of about nine years' between the 
retirement of Pausanias from his command at Byzan- 
tium^ and his death. To suppose so long an interyal en¬ 
gaged in treasonable correspondence, is perplexing; and we 
can only explain it to ourselves very imperfectly by con¬ 
sidering that the Spartans were habitually slow in their 
movements, and that the suspected regent may perhaps 
have communicated with partisans., real or expected, in 
many parts of Greece. Among those whom he sought to 
enlist as accomplices was Tliemistokles, still in great power 
—though, as it would see.m, in declining power—-at Athens. 
The charge of collusion with the Persians connects itself 
with the previous movement .of political parties in that city. 

The rivalry of Themistokles and Aristeides had been 
greatlyappeasedhy the inv^Lsion of Xerxes, which Position of 
had imposed upon both the peremptory necessity 
of cooperation against a common enemy. And Athens- 
apparently it was not resumed during the times'' 
which immediately succeeded the return of the parties* and 
Athenians to their country': at least we hear of politics, 
both, in effective .service and in prominent posts. The¬ 
mistokles stands forward as the contriver of the city walls 
and architect of Peir^us: Aristeides is commandex of the 
fleet, and first organiser of thb confederacy of Delos. 
Moreover we seem to detect a .change in the character ^ of 
the latter. He had ceased to be the .champion of Athenian 
old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistokles as the 
originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations 
had now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established 
fact; a fact of overwhelming influence on the .destinies and 
character, public ,as well ns private, of the Athenians. 
During the expatriation at Salamis., every man, rich or 
poor, landed proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a 
seaman: and the anecdote ,of Kimon, who dedicated the 
bridle of his horse in the acropolis as .a token that he was 
about to pass from the .cavalry to service ou shipboard, i 
is a type of that change of feeling which must have been 
impressed more or less upon every rich man in Athens. 
Prom henceforward the fleet is endeared to every man as 
the grand force, offensive and defensive, of the state, in 
which character all the political leaders agree in accepting 
it. We ought to add, at the same time, that this change 

.4 Plutarch, KiroQp, c. 8. 

von. V. ® 
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was attended with no detriment either to the land-force or 
to the landed cultivation of Attica, both of which will be 
found to acquire extraordinary development during the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 
Still the triremes, and the men who manned them, taken 
collectively, were now the determining element in the state. 
Moreover the men who manned them had just returned 
from Salamis, fresh from a scene of trial and danger, and 
from a harvest of victory, which had equalized for the 
moment all Athenians as sufferers, as combatants, and as* 
patriots. Such predominance of the maritime impulse 
having become pronounced immediately after the return 
from Salamis, was farther greatly strengthened by the 
construction and fortification of the PeirjEus—a new mari¬ 
time Athens as large as the old inland city—as well as by 
the unexpected formation of the confederacy at Belos, 
with all its untried prospects and stimulating duties. 

ihe political change arising from hence in Athens 
was not less important than the military. “The maritime 
multitude, authors of the victory of Salamis,” i and instru¬ 
ments of the new vocation of Athens as head of the Delian 
confederacy, appear now ascendant in the political consti- 

Effect of Q'lso; ^not in any way as a separate or 

the events privileged class, but as leavening the whole mass, 
strengthening the democratical sentiment, and 
upon Athe- protesting against all recognised political in- 

SfS sent’ In fact, during the struggle at Sala- 

tiraent— mis, the whole city of Athens had been nothing 
demoi^c^ than “a maritime multitude,” among which 
the proprietors and chief men had been con¬ 
founded, until, by the efforts of all, the common country 
had been reconquered. Nor was it likely that this multi¬ 
tude,^ after a trying period of forced equality, during which 
political privilege had been effaced, would patiently 
acquiesce in the full restoration of such privilege at home. 
We see by the active political sentiment of the German 
people, after the great struggles of 1813 and 1814, how 
much an energetic and successful military effort of the 
people at large, blended with endurance of serious hard- 

* Aristotel. Politic, v. S, 5. Kal 8ia tyjv xatoc QdXacrarav S6vafxtv, Ttv 
ita tv ^ TS'-'O- 8i^(j.oxpaTlav laxupoTsp-xv etto^ctsv. 

(I. vo<; otixioi; Tyj<; Tcepl 2aXap,iva vixvjc;, ‘0 vaUTixo? (Thueyd. viii. 73 
xal 6ia TauTTj? r/jc 7jYsp-c»vi«? xal and passiw). 
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ship, tends to stimulate the sense of political dignity and 
the demand for deyeloped citizenship; and if this be the 
tendency even among a people habitually passive on such 
subjects, much more was it to be expected in the Athenian 
population, who had gone through a previous" training of 
near thirty years under the democracy of Kleisthen^s. At 
the time when that constitution was first established, i it 
was perhaps the most democratical in Greece. It had 
jvorked extremely well, and had diffused among the people 
a sentiment favourable to equal citizenship and unfriendly 
to avowed privilege: so that the impressions made by the 
struggle at Salamis found the popular mind prepared to 
receive them., 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean 
constitution was enlarged as respects eligibility 
to the magistracy. According to that constitu- 
tion, the fourth or last class on the Solonian sthenean 
census, including the considerable majority of cpnsHtu- 
the freemen, were not admissible to offices of citi^Tns^ 
state, though they possessed votes in common without 
with the rest: no person was eligible to be a arer^S- 
magistrate unless he belonged to one of the poiiti- 
three higher classes. ^ This restriction was now 
annulled, and eligibility extended to all the office: 
citizens. We may appreciate the strength of 
feeling with which such reform was demanded, eligibility 
when we find that it was proposed by Aristeides; «on°of^" 
a man the reverse of what is called a demagogue, magistrates 
and a^strenuous friend of the Kleisthenean con- tTuon^or^^’ 
stitution. No political system would work, drawing 
after the Persian war, which formally excluded 
“the inaritime multitude” from holding magistracy. I 
rather imagine (as has been stated in my preceding volume) 
that election of magistrates was still retained, and not 
exchanged for drawing lots until a certain time, though 
not a long time afterwards. That which the public senti¬ 
ment first demanded was the recognition of the equal and 
opemprinciple; after a certain length of experience it was 
found that poor men, though legally qualified to be chosen, 
were in point of fact rarely chosen: then came the lot, to 
give them an.equal chance with the rich^ The principle 

sortition or choice by lot, was never applied (as I have 

* For the constitution of IGeiathenis, see oh. xxxi. of this History. 

K 2 
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. remarked) to all offices at Atkens-Beyer for ex- 

f+rthrStrat^ior Generals, whose functions were 

* ' * »resnonsihle than those of any other person 

more ^ nf the state, and who always continued to he 

in the service oi tne sraie, j 

lected by show of hands. , 

Tn the new position into which Athens was now thrown, 
^ with so great an extension of what may he termed 

lier foreign relations, and with a confederacy 
which imposed the necessity of distant imlitary 
service, the functions of the Strategi naturally 
tended to become both more absorbing and com- 
•nlirated- while the civil administration became 
more troublesome if not more difficult, from the 
enlargement of the city and the still greater 
enlargement of Peirmus—leading to an increase 
of town population, and especially to an increase of 
nietics or resident non-freemen. And it was probably about 
this period, during the years immediately succeeding the 
battle of Salamis—when the force of old habit and tradition 
Ldbeenpartially enfeebled by so many stirring novelties,-- 
tlint tli0 Archoiis "WGrB’witlidrEwn liom poiiticfii 

Band iTiilitj3»ry dtitiics, Oiiid. confined, to civil or judicial £td* 
ministration. At the battle of Marathon, the Polemarch 
is a military commander, president of the ten Strategi j ^ we 
hniow him afterwards oiily as a civil magistrate, administer-* 
iisg fustice to the metics or non-freemen, while the Stra¬ 
tegi* perform military duties without him: a chaise not 
uiiiike that which took place .at Eome, when the Prsetor 
was created to undertake the judicial branch of the large 
original duties of the Consul. I conceive that this altera¬ 
tion, mdicating as it does a change in the character of the 
A rclioiis generally, must have taken place at the time which 
we Imve now reached 2—a time when the Athenian establish¬ 
ments on all sides required a more elaborate distribution 
of functionaries. The distribution of so many Athenian 
boards of functionaries, part to do duty in the city, and 
part in the Peiraeus, cannot have commenced until after 
riod, when Peirseus had been raised by Themistokl^s 
dignity of town, fortress, and state-harbour. Such 


' * Ti. 109*. 

A'ristotel. '' OoXiTsitov 


V. noXsfjtctp^fOi;; Pollux, viii. 91: 
Fragm. compare Meier und SchSmaun, Per 


«i. Meuaaim, Harpokratiou, Attische Prozess, ch. ii, p. 60 
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boards were the Astynomi and Agoranomi, who Adminis. 

maintained the police of streets and markets_ tration of 

the Metronomi, who watched over weights and 
H^asures-—the Sitophylakes, who carried into now func- 
effect various state regulations respecting the 
custody and sale of corn*—with various others — distribu- 
who acted not less in Peirseus than in the cityj 
*We may presume that each of these boards was Athens and 
originally created as the exigency appeared to 
*®all for it, at a period later than that which we have 
now reached; most of these duties of detail having been at 
fixst discharged by the Archons, and afterwards (when 
these latter became too full of occupation) confided to 
separate administrators. The special and important change 
which characterised the period immediately succeeding the 
battle of Salamis, was, the more accurate^line drawn be¬ 
tween the Archons and the Strategi; assigning the foreign 
and military department entirely to the Strategi, and 
rendering the Archons purely civil magistrates,—adminis¬ 
trative as well as judicial: while the jfirst creation of the 
separate boards above-named was probably an ulterior en¬ 
largement, arising out of increase of population, power, 
and trade, between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars 
It was by some such steps that the Athenian administration 
gradually attained that complete development which it 
exhibits in practice during the century from the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war downward, to which nearly all our positive and 
direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and 
of military activity at Athens, Aristeides appears PoiitLi 
to have sympathized. And the popularity thus oatew and 
ensured to him, probably heightened by some 
regret for his previous ostracism, was calculated Thomisto- 
to acquire permanence from his straightforward 
and incorruptible character, now brought into vaiaagS'nst 
strong relief by his function as assessor to the 
new Delian confederacy, AlkmSon, 

On the other hand, the ascendency of The- il'-wHit , 
mistokles, though so often exalted by his un- charges^of 
rivalled political genius and daring, as well as by ““"uption. 

e signal value of his public recommendations, was as 

AnlUq. Jur. Publ. 

11-V. xxiii, xxxvili, 1, ed Neumaan ; Greec. c. xli. xlii, xliii. 
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often overthrown by liis duplicity of means and unprin¬ 
cipled thirst for money. New political opponents sprung 
up against him, men sympathising with Aristeides and far 
more violent in their antipathy than Aristeides himself. 
Of these the chief wereKimon (son of Miltiades) and Alk- 
mseon: moreover it seems that the Lacedaemonians, though 
full of esteem for Themistokl^s immediately after the battle 

of Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to him_a 

change which may be sufficiently explained from his stra¬ 
tagem respecting the fortifications of Athens, and his sub-» 
sequent ambitious projects in reference to the Peirceus. 
The Lacedaemonian influence, then not inconsiderable in 
Athens, was employed to second the political combinations 
against him. i He is said to have given offence by mani¬ 
festations of personal vanity—by continual boasting of his 
great services to the state, and by the erection of a private 
chapel, close to his own house, in honour of Artemis Aris- 
tobule, or Artemis of admirable counsel; just as Pausanias 
had irritated the Lacedmmonians by inscribing his own 
single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the friends of 
Aristeides had displeased the Athenians by endless en¬ 
comiums upon his justice .2 

But the main cause of his discredit was, the prostitu¬ 
tion of his great influence for arbitrary and corrupt pur- 
posesi In the unsettled condition of so many different 
Grrecian communities, recently emancipated from Persia 
when there was past misrule to avenge, wrong-doers to be 
perhaps punished, exiles to be restored, and 
all the disturbance and suspicions accompanying so great 
a change of political condition as well as of foreign policy 
—the influence of the leading men at Athens must have 
been great m determining the treatment of particular in- 
dividuals. Themistokles, placed at the head of an Athe¬ 
nian squadron and sailing among the islands, partly for the 
purposes of war against Persia, partly for organising the 
new confederacy^is affirmed to have accepted bribes 
without scruple, for executing sentences just and uniust— 
les ^^^^^some citizens, expelling others, and even putting 

this from a friend and guest of 
Themistokles-the poet Timokreon of lalysus in Rhodes, 

0- 6-8; AtisteidSs, c. 26 ); 
Hon_ 2 , »d Aiistopliaii. Bquit. 84 . Diodoius,'xi. 64. 

Plutaroh (Themistoklds, 0 . 22 ; . 
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who had expected his own restoration from the Athenian 
commander, but found that it was thwarted by a bribe of 
three talents from his opponents; so that he was still kept 
m exile on the charge of medism. The assertions of Timo- 
personally incensed on this ground against Themis- 
toMes, are doubtless to be considered as passionate and 
exaggerated: nevertheless they are a valuable memorial 

time, and are far too much in harmony 
with the genpal character of this eminent man to allow of 
our disbelieving them entirely. Timokreon is as emphatic 
in ms admiration of Aristeides as in his censure of Themis- 

tokles, whom he denounces as “a lying and uniust trai¬ 
tor.”! 


Such conduct as that described by this new Archi* 
lochus, even making every allowance for exag- mu 
geration, must have caused Themistokles to be 
both hated and feared among the insular allies 
whose opinion was now of considerable import- Opting" 
ance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment from 
grew up partially against him in Athens itself, 
and appears to have been connected with suspi- Athens. 

treasonable inclinations towards the Persians. As 
the Persians could offer the highest bribes, a man open to 
corruption might naturally be suspected of inclinations to¬ 
wards their cause; and if ThemistoklSs had rendered pre¬ 
eminent service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It 
was. the treason of Pausanias—suspected and believed 
against him by the Athenians even when he was in com¬ 
mand at Byzantium though not proved against him at 
Sparta until long afterwards—which first seems to have 
raised Phe presumption of medism against ThemistoklSs 

the corrupt proceedings which 
stained A s public conduct. We must recollect also, that 

ev^Tbfgiven some colour to these presumptions 
even by the stratagems in reference toXerxes, which wore 
a (^uble-faced aspect, capable of being construed either in 
a Persian or in a Grecian sense. The Lacedaemonians, 

witted them respecting the walls of Athens,—and fearing 
him also as a supposed accomplice of the suspected Pausa¬ 
nias procured the charge of medismtohe preferred against 

^Plutarcli. Thomist. c. 21. 
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liim at Atliens; by secret instigations, and as it is said bv 
bribes to his political opponents. i But no satisfactory 
proof could be furnished of the accusation, which Themis-- 
toklgs himself strenuously denied, not without emphatic 
appeals to his illustrious services. In spite of violent in¬ 
vectives against him from Alkmseon and Kimon, tempered 
indeed by a generous moderation on the part of Aristeides 2 
his defence was successful. He carried the people with 
him and was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely 
acquitted, but as might naturally be expected, a reaction 
took place in his favour. His splendid qualities and ex¬ 
ploits were brought impressively before the public mind 

and he seemed for the time to acquire greater ascendencv 
than ever. 2 

Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exas- 
perated to the utmost the animosity between him and his 
chief opponents Aristeides,Kimon, Alkmaeon, and others' 
and we can hardly wonder that they were anxious to get 


^ Tins accusation of treason 
brought against ThcmistokUs at 
Athens, ^rior fo 7iia ostraoihn, 
and at the instigation ofthe Laco- 
djemonians—is mentioned by Dio¬ 
dorus (xi. 54). Thucydides and 
Plutarch take notice only of the 
second accusation/ after his ostra¬ 
cism. But Diodorus has made his 
narrative confused', by supposing 
the first accusation preferred at 
Athens to have come after the full 
detection of Pausanias and ex¬ 
posure of his correspondence; 
whereas these latter events, coming 
after the first accusation, supi^lied 
new proofs before unknown, and 
thus brought on the second, after 
Themistoklds had been ostracised. 
But Diodorus has preserved to us 
the important notice of this first 
accusation at Athens, followed by 
trial, acquittal,' and temporary 
glorification 0 ‘f ThemistoklSs-^and 
preceding his ostracism. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch 
to have been preferired against The* 
mIstokl'Ss by Ledb'otas son of Alk- 
moQon, at the instance of the Spar- 


tabs, probably relates to the first 
accusation at which Themistoklfis 
was acquitted. For when Themi- 
stoklOs was arraigned after the 
discovery ofPauaanias, he did not 
choose to stay, nor was there any 
actual trial: it, ig not therefore 
likely that the name of the accuser 
would be preservod~'0 U ypa'I^d- 
aOxov xpo5ocria<; AsmpiTyic 
AXx|xaiu)vO(;, ajj,a coveTcaiTimixsvtov 
•rmv ^KapTiaxmv (Plutarch, Themist. 
c. 23). 

Compare the second Scholion on 
Aristoplian. Equit. 84, and Ari- 
stcid^s, Orat. xlvi. ‘PTrsp twvTst- 
fcipov (vol. ii. p. 318, od. Dindorf, 
p. 243, Jebb). 

'^ Plutarch, Aristoidds, o. 25. 

Diodor. XI. 64, t6te jj,ev d 7 t^- 
^oye X7JV TTjc TtpoSoaia? xpiaiv* 6i6 
«al tfjjxb TcpmTov piSTdt Tyjv diriXucnv 
p-syac; 'jgv Ttapa toI? •j^yaTccnv 

ydp oi>t6v 8io:cp2p6vT(ja<; ol noXixaf 
H-etd 6s TKuxa, ot piev, 
aOtou ujtsppoXi?)v, oi d^, <p9ovi]- 
cavTe? xfj 6oSt[), xthv p-ev eOspYsoimv 
ensXdOovTo, T7JV 6 e IV/uv xal to (ppd- 
vrjixa tUTcEivouv eoreoSov. ■ 
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rid of him by ostracism. In explaining this peculiar pro¬ 
cess, I have ali'eady stated, that it could never _ 
be_raised against any one individual separately Muernest 
and ostensibly; and that it could never be 
brought into operation at all, unless its neces- 
sity were made clear, not merely to violent party political 
men, but also to the assembled senate and people, 
including of course a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably 
conceive that the conjuncture was deemed by many dis¬ 
passionate A.thenians well-suited for the tutelary interven¬ 
tion of ostracism, the^ express benefit of which consisted 
in its separating political opponents when the antipathy 
between them thi*eatened to push one or the other into 
extra-constitutional proceedings—especially when one of 

1 n^-x- Themistoldes, a man alike vast in his 

abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also 
there were not a few who wished to revenge the previous 
ostracism of Aristeides: and lastly, the friends of Themis- 
tokles himself, elate with his acquittal and his seeming 
augmented popularity,, might indulge hopes that the vote 
01 ostracism would turn out in his favour, and remove one 
or other of his chief political opponents. Prom all these 
circumstances we learn without astonishment, that a vote 
pt ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in the 
temporary banishment of Themistoldes. 

1 -xP^ retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, 
whither he carried a considerable property, yet 
occasionally visiting other parts of Peloponnesus ^ While 
—when the exposure and death of Pausanias banishment 
together with the discovery of his correspond- ostracism, 
6 nc 6 , took place at Sparta. Among this cor- Lace- 
respondence were found proofs, which Thucy- p«?er“i“° 
did^s^ seems to have considered as real and “barge of 
sufficient, of the privity of Themistokles. By 
Jiiphorus and others, he is admitted to have been bim. 

» Thucyd, i. 137. -i^XQe yap aOxqj there is no evidence positively to 
UffTspov ex TS ’A97]vtov Tiapi twv contradict it: but I think Mr. Clin- 
S?iAa)v, xal eS Apyou? d hiteU- ton states it too confidently, as 

Le admits that Diodorus includes. 

, I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in in the chapters which he devotes 
considering the year 471 B.c. to he to one archon, events which must 
the date of the ostracism of The- have happened in several different 
niistoklSs. It may probably be so j years (see Fast. Hellen. b.c. 471 ). 
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eolicited by Pausanias, and to have known his plans-—but 
to have kept them secret while refusing to cooperate in 
them. 1 Probably after his exile he took a more decided 
chare in them than before; being well-placed for that pur¬ 
pose at Argos, a city not only unfriendly to Sparta, but 
strongly believed to have been in collusion withXerxW at 
his invasion of Greece. On this occasion the Lacedaemonians 
sent to Athens publicly to prefer a formal charge of treason 
against him, and to urge the necessity of tryino* him as a 
Pan-hellenic criminal before the synod of the alHes 
hied at Sparta. \ 

Whether this latter request would have been granted 
ac. ThemistoklSs would have been tried 

• ^ Athens, we cannot teU; for no sooner was he 
apprised that joint envoys from Sparta and Athens had 
been despatched to arrest him, than he fled forthwith from 
Argos to Korkyra. The inhabitants of that island though 
Flight *nd gratitude to him and favourably disposed 

Sf ^TnowerM stett^n^'r ^ Wm against the two' 

Btoictea. powertul states in Greece, but sent him to 

1 - .-u X® continent. Here however 

being still tracked and followed by the envoys he was 

Ohllpd to seek protection from a man whom Ye had for! 
merly thwartedinademandat Athens, and who had become 
his personal enemy—Admetus king of the MolnHwaT.. 
lortunately for him at the moment when he Sed 
Admetus was not at home; and Themistoklls, heoS^ a 
suppliant to his wife, conciliated her symnath^ Y 
that she placed her child in his arms 3 
the hearth in the foil solemnity SnnlicS^f 
her husband. As soon as AdmetL retu?Ld Them?JnW®“ 
revealed his name, his pursuers, and his danger— 
protection as a helpless suppliant in the^Iast extremi^ 

A JflL ^ _ W a . . ' 


After the expedition under the 
command of Pauaanias in 478 n c. 
we have no one date at once c*er! 
tain and accurate, nntil we come 
to the death of Xerxes, where Bio- 

ff i’ by the Canon 

of the Persian kings, b.o. 466. This 

erent determines hy close 

inference, the 

of ‘b« nieee 

of Naxos, and the death of PaL 


sanias : for the other erents of this 
period, we are reduced to a more 
vague approximation, and oan as- 
oertam little beyond their order of 
succession, 

W6; Ephorue ap. 
Plutarch, de Malign. Herodoti, e 6 
P- 866; Diodor. xl 81- ni^Mi , ’ 
Themisl. 0. 23. 

Biodor. xL 55 . 
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He appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic prince not 
to take revenge on a man now defenceless, for offence given 
Tinder such very different circumstances; and for an offence 
too, after all, not of capital moment, while the protection 
now entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or 
death. Admetus raised him up from the hearth with the 
child in his arms—an evidence that he accepted the appeal 
and engaged to protect him; refusing to give him up to the 
envoys, and at last only sending him away on the expression 
of his own wish to visit the King of Persia. Two Macedonian 
guides conducted him across the mountains to Pydna in 
the Thermaic gulf, where he found a merchantship about 
to set sail for the coast of Asia Minor, and took a passage 
on board; neither the master nor the crew knowing his 
name. An untoward storm drove the vessel to the island 
of Kaxos, at that moment besieged by an Athenian arma¬ 
ment. Had he been forced to land there, he would of course 
have been recognised and seized, but his wonted subtlety 
did not desert him. Having communicated both his name- 
and the peril which awaited him, he conjured the master 
of the ship to assist in saving him, and not to suffer any 
one of the crew to land; menacing that if by any accident 
he were discovered, he would bring the master to ruin 
along with himself, by representing him as an accomplice 
induced by money to facilitate the escape of Themistokles: 
on the other hand, in case of safety, he promised a large 
reward. Such promises and threats weighed with the 
master, who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat 
about during a day and a night off the coast without seeking 
tp land. After that dangerous interval, the storm abated 
and the ship reached Ephesus in safety. i 

^ a series of perils, find 

himself safe on the Persian side of the JEgean. Themisto. 
At Athens he was proclaimed a traitor, and his 
propertyconfiscated:nevertheless(asitfrequently Asi^^and 
happened in cases of confiscation), his friends seeks re^ 
secreted a considerable sum, and sent it over to 
him in A.sia, together with the money which he Sian king. 

^ Thucyd. i. 137. Cornelius Ne- lations between Themistokles and 
pos (J?hemist. c. 8) for the most; Admetus. Eiodorus (xi. 56) seems 
part follows ThucydidSs, and pro- to follow chiefly other guides, as 
fesses to do so; yet he is not very Plutarch does also to a groat ex* 
accurate, especially about the re- tent (Themist. c. 24-26). There 
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had left at Argos; so that he was thus enabled liberally to 
reward the ship-captain who had preserved him. With 
all this deduction, the property which he possessed of a 
character not susceptible of concealment, and which was 
therefore actually seized, was found to amount to eij^hty 
talents, according to Theophrastus—to 100 talents, accord¬ 
ing to Theopompus. In contrast with this large sum it is 
melancholy to learn that he had begun his political career 
with a property not greater than three talents. i The 
poverty of Aristeides at the end of his life presents an 
impressive contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

The e^ape of Themistokles, and his adventures in 
fbout the appear to have formed a favourite theme 

roiatioS 1°^ the fancy and exaggeration of authors a cen- 
thi'ivr” tury afterwards. "We have thus many anecdotes 
Sian kins Contradict either directly or by implication 

f f 0^ Thucydides. Thus we 

oki68. are told that at the moment when he was runnino' 
away from the Greeks, the Persian Idng also had proclaimed 
a reward of 200 talents for his head, and that some Greeks ' 
on the coast of Asia were watching to take him for this 
reward: that he was forced to conceal himself strictly near 
the coast, until means were found to send him up to Susa 
in a closed litter, under pretence that it was a woman for 
the kings harem: that Mandane, mster of Xerxes, insisted 
p, havmg him delivered up to her as an expiation for 

Perdnn °/ ^ battle of Salamis: that he learnt 

^ersian so well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to 

procure for himself an acquittal from the PersianjWge^ 
when put upon his trial through the* importunity of Ifen- 

the of the king’s household at Susa, and 

the satraps in his yy back,, threatened him with still 
farther perils; that he was admitted to see the king in 
person, after having received a lecture from the chambe-riain 

homaL^“*c^®“+^ ® of falling down before him to do 
m^e®u. uncertified details, 2 which 

Tnilt/p’ narrative of Thucydidfis. 

Indeed Ephorus, Demo, IQeitarchus, and Herakleidls, from 

different aooonnts ■ Mutaroh, Themist. o. 26 • also 
Wm L Kritias ap. !aSlian. V. H i 

xlbt fotice 5s vtVa 88i. PlutaroU, Tke- 

ilox notice Jais voyage ty sea. mist. c. 24-30. " 
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whom these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even 
affirmed that Themistokles had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him; whereas Thucydides and Charon, the two 
contemporary authors (for the former is nearly contem- 
porary), asserted that he had found Xerxes recently dead 
and his son Artaxerxes on the throne, ^ 

According to Thucydides, the eminent exile does not 
seem to have been exposed to the least danger 
in Persia. He presented himself as a deserter 
from Greece, and was accepted as such: moreover Th ”misto- 
—what is more strange, though it seems true— > 
he was received as an actual benefactor of the 
Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on account 
of such di^ositions in consequence of his communications 
made to Xerxes respecting the intended retreat of the 
Greeks from Salmis, and respecting the contemplated 
destruction of theHellespontine bridge. He was conducted 
by sorne Persians on the coast up to Susa, where he ad- 
dressed a letter to the king couched in the following terms, 
such as probably no modern European king would tolerate 
except from a quaker:—Themistokles, am come to thee, 
having done to thy house more mischief than any other 
Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own defence to 
resist the attack of thy father—but having also done him 
yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to myself 
and when his retreat was endangered. Heward is yet owing 
to me for my past service: moreover, I-am now here, chased 
away by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to 
thee, I but able still to serve thee with great effect I wish 

to wait a year, and then to come before thee in person to 
explain my views.” 

. A interpreters, who read this letter 

Lsngimanus, exactly rendered its 
brief and direct expression, we cannot say. Hut which ho 
it made a strong impression upon him, combined acquires 
with the previous reputation of the writer—and Persian® 
he willingly granted the prayer for delay: though 


* “Froditionen uUro impufa’bant 
(says Tacitus, Hist. ii. 60, respect- 
ing Paullinua aud Proculus, tho 
generals of the army of Otho, 
when they surrendered to Yitellius 
after the defeat at Bebriacum), 


spatium longi ante prceliura ifi- 
neris, fatigationem Othonianorum, 
permixtum Tehiculis agmen, ao 
pleraque forfuita fraudi sues as$i^ 
Smantes.—Et Vitellius credidit do 
perfidift, et fraudem ahsolvit.” 
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we shall not readily believe that he was so transported as 
to show his joy by immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an 
unusual measure of convivial indulgence, and by cryinjEr 
out thrice in his sleep, “I have got l^emistokles the Athe¬ 
nian” as some of Plutarch’s authors informed him i In 


-- -- CJ C4/U.t/J.JLUJ.O JULlXUlUiCU. Him. ^ JLn 

the course of the year granted, Themistokles had learned 
so much of the Persian language and customs as to be able 
to communicate personally with the king, and acquire his 
confidence. No Greek (says Thucydides) had ever before 
attained such a commanding influence and position at the 
Persian court. His ingenuity was now displayed inlayin«* 
out schemes for the subjugation of Greece to Persia, which 
were evidently captivating to the monarch, who rewarded 
him with a Persian wife and large presents, sending him 
down to Magnesia on the Mjnander, not far from the coast 
01 loma. The revenues of the district round that town 
amounting to the large sum of fifty talents yearly, were 
assigned to him for bread: those ot the neighbouring sea¬ 
port of Myus, for articles of condiment to his bread, which 
was always accounted the main nourishment; those of 
Pampsakus on the Hellespont, for wine. 2 Hot knowing 
the amount of these two latter items, we cannot determine 
how much revenue Themistokles received altogether: but 
there can be no doubt, judging from the revenues of Mag¬ 
nesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary gainer by his 
change of country. After having visited various parts of 

Magnesia, in which 

place his family joined him from Athens. 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 28, 
Thucyd. i. 138; Diodor. ,xi. 67. 
Besides the three above - named 
places, Neauthds and Phanias de¬ 
scribe the grant as being still fuller 
and more specific; they state that 
PerkOte was granted to Themisto- 
kUs for bedding, and PalseskSpsis 
for clothing (Plutarch, Themist. c. 
29, Athenajus, i. p. 29). 

This seems to have been a fre¬ 
quent form of grants from the Per¬ 
sian and Egyptian kings, to their 
queens, relatives, or friends —a 
. grant nominally to supply some 
particular want or taste ; see Dr. 
Arnold’s note on the passage of 


ThucydidSs. I doubt his statement 
however about the land-tax or 
rent; I do not think that it was a 
tenth or a fifth of the produce of 
the soil in these districts which was 
granted to Themistokles, but the 
portion of regal revenue or tribute 
levied in them. The Persian kings 
did not take the trouble to assess 
and collect the tribute: they prob¬ 
ably left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total 
were duly paid. 

» Plutarch, Themistoklfis, o. 31. 
"Xavtbfrsvoc itspl x'qv ’Aciocy: this 
statement seems probable enough, 
though Plutarch rejects it. 
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!HoW loB^ Ills T6Siol6IlC6 0»t ]\^r£lgI16Sl£l ]8(St6clj W© do HOt 
know, but seemingly long enough to acquire 
bcal estimation and leave mementos behind him. w«dVMcii 
He at length died of sickness, when sixty-five leoeivos 

years old, without having taken any step towards luath at 

the accomplishment of those victorious cam- Magnesia, 
paigns which he had promised to Artaxerxes. That sick- 
iiess was the real cause of his death, we may believe on the 
distinct statement of Thucydides;! who at the same time 
nofaces a rumour partially current in his own time of 
poison voluntarily taken, from painful consciousness on the 
part of Themistokies himself that the promises made could 
never beperformed—a fartherproof of the general tendency 
to surround the last years of this distinguished man with 
impressive adventures, and to dignify his last moments 
with arevivedfeehngnot unworthy of his earlier patriotism, 
ihe report may possibly have been designedly circulated 
by his friends and relatives, in order to conciliate some 
tenderness towards his memory; since his sons still con- 
tmued mtizens at Athens, and his daughters were married 
there. These friends farther stated that they had brouoht 
back his bones to Attica at his own express command, and 
buried them privately without the knowledge of the 
Athenia,ns; no condemned traitor beinsr permitted to be 
buried in Attic soil. If however we even suppose that 
this statement was true, no one could point out with cer¬ 
tainty the spot wherein such interment had taken place. 
JN or does it seem, when we mark the cautious expressions 

* Thucyd. i, 138. NojT^aac Te- 
XeUT^ tov piov* X^youert 6e xal 

Ixooatov cpapfAdxtf) ctTuoSavsTv aOxov, 
aSuvaxov vo^io'aMiTa elvat eTtlxsXsooct 
PaaiXsT d OTtecr^eTO. 

Tliis current story^ as old as 
Aristophanes (Equit. 83, compare 
the Scholia), alleged that Themi- 
stokies had poisoned himself by 
drinking bull’s blood (see Biodor, 
xi. 68). Biodorus assigns to this 
act of taking poison a still more 
sublime and patriotic character, by 
connecting it with a design on the 
part of Themiatokl§s to restrain 
the Persian king from waxring 
against Greece. 


Plutarch (Themist. c. 31, and 
Rimon, c. 18) and Biodorus both 
state as an unquestionable fact, 
that ThemistoklSs died hy poison¬ 
ing himself; omitting even to 
notice the statement of ThucydidSs 
that he died of disease. Cornelius 
I^epos (Themist, e. 10) follows Thu¬ 
cydides. Cicero (Brutus, c. 11) 
refers the story of the suicide by 
poison to Clitarchus and Strato- 
kies, recognising it as contrary to 
Thucydides. He puts into the 
mouth of his fellow dialogist Atti- 
cus a just rebuke of the facility with 
which historical truth was Sacri¬ 
ficed to rhetorical purpose. 
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of Thucydides, 1 that he himself was satisfied of the fact 
Moreover we may affirm with conhdence that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Magnesia, when they showed the splendid sepul¬ 
chral monument erected in honour of Themistokles in tLir 
own market-place, were persuaded that his bones wpva 
really enclosed withm it. 

Aristeides died about three or four years after the 
Death of of Themistokles;2 but respecting the 

Aristeid6s place and manner of his death, there were several 
Con tradictions among the authors whom Plutarch 
had before him. Some affirmed that he perished 
on foreign service in the Euxine sea; others, that he died 
at home, amidst the universal esteem and grief of his 
fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single state¬ 
ment of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Platarch 
represents Aristeides as having been falsely accused before 
the Athenian judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty 
minae, on the allegation of having taken bribes during the 
assessment of the tribute upon the allies—which fine he 
wasmnable to pay, and was therefore obliged to retire to 
Ionia, where he died. Dismissing this last sfory, we find 
nothing certain about his death except one fact~but that 
fact at the same time the most honourable of all—tliat he 
died very poor, It is even asserted that he did not leave 
enough to pay funeral expenses—that a sepulchre was 
provided for him at Phalerum at the public cost, besides 
a handsome donation to his , ^ Lysimachus and a dowry 
to each of hi^ two daughters^ In the two or three ensuiiig 
generations, however, his descendants still continued poor, 


* Thucyd. i. 138, 84 ocrta 

cpaai xofxi a(j airoo o l 

Tip 0 ffTQXo VTS? oixaSe xsXeucra'j- 
xot; Exelvou, xat TS0-^vo(t xpdcpcc 
*A073vatu)v ev t-jj o 6 yap 

Oditteiv, (I)? ini npoSoala cpsuyovio?. 

Cornelius Nepos, who here copies 
Thucydides, gives this statement 
hy mistake, as if Thucydides had 
himself affirmed it: “Idem (sc. Thu¬ 
cydides) ossa e'us clam in Attica* 
ah amiois sepulta, quoniam legibus 
non ooncederetur, quod proditionis 
essetdamnatus, memorise prodidit.” 
This shows the haste or inaccuracy 
with which these secondary authors 


.so often cite: Thucydides is cer¬ 
tainly not a witness far the fact: 
if anything; he may ho said to 
count somewhat against it. 

Plutarch (Themist. o. 82) shows 
that the burial-place of Themisto- 
klfis, supposed to be in Attica, 
was yet never verified, before his 
time: the guides of Pausanias,how¬ 
ever, in the siicceeding century, 
had become more confident (Pau- 
sanias, i, 1, 3). 

* Eospecting the probity of Aris- 
toides, see an interesting fragmenb 
of Eupolis the comic writer (Avjptoi, 
Pragra. Iv. p, 467, ed, Meinekc). ' 
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and even at that remote day some of them received aid 
out of the public purse, from the recollection of their in¬ 
corruptible ancestor. Nep a century and a half afterwards, 
a poor man named Lysimachus, descendant of the Just 
Aristeides, was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of 
lacchus, carrying a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his 
scanty fee of two oboli for interpreting the dreams of the 
passers-by: Demetrius the Phalerean procured from the 
people, for the mother and aunt of this poor man, a small 
daily allowance. i On all these points the contrast is marked 
when we compare Aristeides with Themistokles. The 
latter, having distinguished himself by ostentatious cost at 
Olympia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with little 
scruple as to the means of acquisition—ended his life at 
Magnesia in dishonourable aflShience greater than ever, and 
left an enriched posterity both at that place and at Athens. 
More than five centuries afterwards, his descendant the 
Athenian Themistokles attended the lectures of the philo¬ 
sopher Ammonius at Athens, as the comrade and friend of 
Plutarch himself. 2 

» Plutarch, Arist. c. 26, 27; Cor- Aristophan. Vesp. 63. 
nelius Nepos, Arist. c. 3: compare * Plutarch, Tliemist. c. 6—S2, 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

PPnrFFDINGS OF THE COOTEDEEACT UNDER ATHENS 
4?™ -FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPAN¬ 
SION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 

I HATE ilircsdy rGC0'u.iit6d.^ in t(li0 prscsdin^ cIiSiptBr^ liow 
tiie Asiatic Grreeks, breaking loose from the 
qSScc of Spartp Pausanias, entreated Athens to 
tiH! forma- organise a new confederacy, and to act ^as 
presiding city (Vorort)—and how this con- 
cieracy of federacy, framed not only for common antj. 

pressing objects, but also on principles of e^ual 
of Grecian rights and constant control on the part of the 
between members, attracted soon the p)ontaneous adhe- 
Sparta and sion o£ a large proportion of Greeks, insular or 
Atiunis. maritime, near the-liEgean sea. I also noticed , 
this event as giving commencement to a new sera in 
Grecian politics. Por whereas there had been before a 
tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady and 
increasing, towards something like one Pan-hellenic league 
under Sparta as president—^from henceforward that ten¬ 
dency^ disappears, and a bifurcation begins: Athens and 
Sparta divide the Grecian world between them, and bring 
a much larger number of its members into cooperation, ' 
either %Tith one or the other, than had ever been so 
arranged before. 

i'hucydides marks precisely, as far as general words 
iSLstinction §0,- the character of the new confederacy 
ttJTon- daring the first years after its commencement, 
federacy Jjut Unhappily he givesUS Scarcely anv particular 

“ the\bsence of suTh>Lrolling 
*8 presi- evidence, a habit has grown up of describing 
thraS? loosely the entire period between 477 b.o. and 
tmpire 4h5 B-c. (the latter date is that of the battle of 
*»Tof!tr ^g?s-potami) as constituting “the Athenian 
4 . 1 . l x empire. This word denotes correctly enough 
tte last part perhaps the last forty years, of the^seventy- 
years indicated; hut it is misleading when applied to 


Distinction 
between 
tlie Coli¬ 
fe deT'acy 
cf Delos, 
with Athens 
i-t presi- 
4ent—-and 
the A the- 
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the first part: nor indeed can any single word be found 
which faithfully characterizes as well the one part as the 
other. A great and serious change had taken place, and 
we disguise the fact of that change if we talk of the 
Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the 
Athenian empire. Thucydides carefully distinguishes the 
two, speaking of the Spartans as having lost, and of the 
Athenians as having acquired, not empire, but headsliip 
or hegemony. i ^ 


^ Thucyd. i. 94. SSeTtoXi6pxy)aa'i) 
(BuWvxiov) Ev T ^ 8e TjY spt. ov I a, 

1. e. under the Spartan hegemony, 
before the Athenians were invited 
to assume the hegemony: compare 
tTvjcrdfjLSvoi, i, 77, and Herodot. viii. 

2, 3. Next we have (i. 95) ^otxmv- 
T£c te (the lonians, &c.) 7 cp 6 <; xobci 
’AQyjvatou? t^louv aitous 

crcptov xatd x6 ^UYYsve?. 

Again, when the Spartans send out 
Dorkis in place of Pausanias, the 
allies ouxsTi ecpUcrav Tifjv •fjYsfxo- 
V I a V. Then, as to the ensuing pro¬ 
ceedings of the Athenians (i. 96) 
—TcapaXapovTEt; 6s ol .’AQ^valot ttqv 
T jYSfJ^ovlav TOUTcp Tp6Tc{p fixov- 
TCDv TU)v £u|jt,ixdj^tov Old TO Ilauaavirjtj 
fxiaoc;, &c. : compare i. 75.— Tjfjiiv 6 e 
■TtpoaeXQovTCov tujv £u{jL|xd)ja)v xal a6- 
tuiv 6eY]0^vTa>v 7jys|x6vac xaTacrxi^- 
vai, and vi. 76. 

Then the transition from the 
i^Yepi-O’Aa to the apyj] (i. 97)—fjYo 6 - 
fi.evot 6fe adTOvofJLtov to npioTov t<I)v 
^U fXfxd'^cov xal ocrto xoivmv 5uv66tov 
pooXeuivTcov, T6cra8e e nX 0 o>j» tco- 
Xs|jLt{> Te xal 6iot)^eipicret icpaYpidTiov 
|x£Ta£6 Tou6e too TCoXijxoo xal too 
M7]8ixou. 

Thucydides then goes on to say 
that he shall notice these “many 
strides in advance”—which Athens 
made, starting from her original 
hegemony, so as to show in what 
manner the Athenian empire or 
dpxxj was originally formed—Sjxa 
6 e xal Tvjc; dpx'^j? d7t66si5iv E'/sl 
T> j<; TUJV ’AQyjvalujv, ev oitp Tpoirtp 
RaTdcrtvj. The same transition 


from the TjYsjxovla to the dpj^Tj is 
described in the oration of the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war (i. 
75): but as it was rather the inter¬ 
est of the Athenian orator to con¬ 
found the difference between tjys- 
p.ovla and apyJij so after he has 
clearly stated what the relation of 
Athens to her allies had been at 
first, and how it afterwards became 
totally changed, Thucydides makes 
him slur over the distinction, and 
say — ovJTO)!; o06’ ^{xst^ BaujxaaTOv 
OuBsv TIETCO 17^X0!p.SV . . . eI dpX'^V TS 

6i6op.svr)v sde^d p.s9a xal TauTVjv 
IX'/J av£i|xsv, &c.; and he then pro¬ 
ceeds to defend the title of Athens 
to command on the ground of 
superior force and worth: which 
last plea is advanced a few years 
afterwards still more nakedly and 
offensively by the Athenian speak¬ 
ers. Eead also the language of 
the Athenian Euphemus at Kama- 
rina (vi. 82), where a similar con¬ 
fusion appears, as being suitable 
to the argument. 

It is to be recollected that the 
word hegemony or headship is ex¬ 
tremely general, denoting any case 
of following a leader, and of obedi¬ 
ence, however temporary, quali¬ 
fied, or indeed little more than 
honorary. Thus it is used by the 
Thebans to express their relation 
towards the Bceotian confederated 
towns (‘^Y^lJ^'Ove’iscOai (><p\ tj|jiu)v, 
Thuc. iii. 61, where Dr. Arnold 
draws attention to the distinction 

L 2 
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The transition from the Athenian heffemonv to the 
Athenian empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one 
could determine precisely where the former ends and the 
latter begins; but it had been consummated before the 
thirty year^’ truce, which was concluded fourteen years 
before the Peloponnesian war—and it was in fact the sub- 
stantial cause of that war. Empire then came to be held 
by Athens—partly as a fact established, resting on acqui- 
escence rather than attachment or consent on the minds 
subjects-partly as a corollary from necessity of' 
un on combined with her superior force: while this litter 
point, superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more 
and more forward both in the fangnage of her speakers 
and in the conceptions of her citizens, hfay, the Athenian 

iffim th!/tb the Peloponnesian war venture to 

afliim that their empire had been of thi,s same character 

maniW°i'’/ Persians: an inaccuracy so 
manifest, that if we could suppose the speech made by the 

Athenian Euphemus at Kamariiia in 415 b.c. to have\ieen 
heard by Themistoldes or Aristeid6s fifty years before, it 
would have been alike offensive to the prudence of the 
one and to the justice of the other. ^ 

held at the heginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her 

and wliP^tl* Lesbos) were tributary subjects, 

coursT tbi sea was an Athenian lake,-was of 

is inoi’tL° greatest splendour and greatest 

action upon the Grecian world. It was also the period 


between that verb and apy^siv, and 
holds ^ language respecting the 
Athenian dpyt« more precise than 
his language in the note ad Thu- 
cyd. i. 94), and by the Corinthians 
to express their claims as metro¬ 
polis of Korkyra, which were really 
little more than honorary—I tcI t«> 

'^ysfAdvec TE slvai xal tot elxita 
aaop.ci!:eo0o!i (Thucyd. i. 38): com¬ 
pare vii. 55. Indeed it sometimes 

means simply a guide (iii. 98; vii. 
60). 

But the words gp. 

XeoHaij Voc. pass., are more specific 
in their application, and imply 
-»o±h superior dignity and coercive 


authority to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent : compare Thucyd. v. C9 ; ii. 8, 
&c. The TciXic <xpyr}v lyooaa is ana- 
logO)ijs to d\ijp Tbpawoi; (vi. 85), 

^ Herodotus is less careful in dis¬ 
tinguishing the meanings of these 
words than ThucydidSs; see the 
discussion of the Lacedmmoman 
and Athenian envoys with Gelo 
(vii. 155-162). But it is to be ob¬ 
served that he makes Gelo ask for 
the Tjrsfxovia and not for the «pvn 

claim in the least 
offensive form: compare also the 
claim of the Argeian for Tj^eucvlfit 
(VH. 148), ^ 
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most impressive to historians, orators, and pliilosopliers— 
suggesting the idea of some one state exercising dominion 
over the JGgean, as the natural condition of Greece, so 
that if Athens lost such dominion, it would be transferred 
to Sparta—holding out the dispersed maritime Greeks as 
a tempting prize for the aggressive schemes of some new 
conqueror—and even bringing up by association into men’s 
fancies the mythical Minos of Krete, and others, as having 
been rulers of the JEgean in times anterior to Athens. ^ 
Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian 
empire had before them no good accounts of 
the incidents between 479-450 b.c. For we may to confusa 
gather from the intimation of Thucydides, as 
well as irom his barrenness ot tacts, that while pute to 
there were chroniclers both for the Persian in- ^thens 
vasion and for the times before it, no one cared 8?ght”ed 
for the time immediately succeeding, t Hence, plans of 
the little light which has fallen upon this blank 
has all been borrowed (if we except the careful Thucydides) 
from a subsequent age; and the Athenian hegemony has 
been treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian 
empire. Credit has been given to Athens for a long¬ 
sighted ambition, aiming from the Persian war downwards 
at results, which perhaps Tliemistokless may have partially 
divined, but which only time and successive accidents 
opened even to distant view. Put such systematic 


* Thucyd. 3. 97. tok 7rpf> 
fircacnv e/{Xnte<; t^v tooto to '/coptov, 
^cat “J) Td Ttpo TU>v Mr]Sixd)v 5uv3Tl0e- 
crav ^ aiiTd toc MyjSixd' toOtcov Sz 
SanEp xal '/J'jiwTO ev tt; ’Attix^ 
SuYYpacp^ 'EXXdtvuo.;, pp«)rEU)« te xctl 
Tok y^povoic odx dxpiP(l>s e7C2|j.7»yj!y0y]. 

Hellanikus therefore had done 
no more than touch upon the events 
of this period: and ho found so 
little good information ■within his 
reach, as to fall into chronological 
blunders. 

* Tlmcyd. i. 93. t-^s ydp dij OaXda- 
cr7](; itpmxrx; etoXiATjcrav elTcalv the dv- 
OsxTsa eatl, xal tiqv dp^^Tjv eOOuc 
€uYxatsoxs6aCs. 

Dr. Arnold says in his note “aOQik 
signifies probably immediately after 
the retreat of the Persians.” I 


think it refers to an earlier period 
—that i)oint of time when Themi- 
stoklCs first counsollod the build¬ 
ing of the fleet, or at least when 
ho counselled them to abaudo-n 
their city and repose all their hopes 
in their fleet. It is only by this 
supposition that ■we got a reason¬ 
able moaning for the words exiX- 
)j.rjas slTcelv, “ho was the first who 
dared to scij/” —which implies a 
counsel of extraordinary boldness. 
“For ho was tho first who dared 
to advise them to grasp at tho sea, 
and from that moment forward he 
helped to establish their empire.” 
Tho word ^uyxaxscrxeoaCa seems 
to denote a collateral consequence, 
not directly contoraplatod, though 
divined, by Themistoklfis. 
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“ s s Zh“"i 
KS 's ifff- 

though cautious and sparing, from our acauaintanp« 
that which was then an unknown a 

»d Em., dimmed i "i' 

and drove Pausanias away from Bvzantnim 
arrival, they had to dJal wf+wit? T.? 
before them tL,? 5 problem immediat^jy 
e mem. Iney had to complete the defeat of 4 a* 

Persian power, still formidable-and to create Sr^S! 

inchoate. This was quite e“ 

dL^nt^J attention, without ascribing to 
distant views of Athenian maritime empire. 

n that brief sketch of incidents preceding 

The early Peloponnesian war, which Thucydidgs in 4 , 

tzz “S'"'”? «■“ 

^tH'iSf'-'^®®'a°r,P^efessestogive,acompietf 

^umeration of all which actually occurJeil 

between the first desert wi 
fn 1^7 allies from Pausanias to Athens 

ef Naxos in 466 l.c 

AtoenV- and cWnf *^^6® “eluents only: first, the silg, 
Our imper- Capture of Elon on the Strymon with {its 

ledge of'^" and^'annfonriTr ^e'P^nre of Skyros, 

them. appropiiation of the island to Athenian 

.^i®’"^°'^®orout-citizens,—thirdly the war w +h 

Karystus in Eubma, and reduction of the place by canituk 

tion. It has been too much the practice to rLson as iJ 

these three events were the full historv nf tor. 

years. Considering what Thuc^s ^T®”' 

a. d.rk.«s of tjif 

they were all which he could learn^ 'ilmiit 
authority; and they are all, in truth, events havW atear 

herself—for EkJ.^^ a ® subsequent history of Athens 

important settlemer o/AmSSoft'K°“® 
time ofnnii„A,r?i;?M oi ^mpnipolis, and Skyros in the 

citizeL o^kferuchs'"“sMf property of outlyi 4 Athenian 
iimnraL! ..rl “ "s left in almost entire 

nS 4 tablisbe/’'°“?^‘“®! of Athens, as conducting the 
ne^ly established confederate force: for it is certain that 

cd(iiiv 8 t 4 ? 655 j 84 airaxairtv 4 x( 5 oXtv toO Xiyou er.oir,- 


tion of 
the confe¬ 
deracy of 
Delos, were 
years bf 
active exer¬ 
tions on the 
part of 
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the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must have 
"been years of most active warfare against the Persians, 
One positive testimony to this effect has been accidentally 
preserved to ns by Herodotus, who mentions that “before 
the invasion of Xerxes, there were Persian commanders 
and garrisons everywhere, in Thrace and the Hellespont,! 
all of whom were conquered by the Grreeks^ after that in¬ 
vasion, with the single exception of Maskames governor of 
Poriskus, who could never be taken, though many different 
Grecian attempts were made upon the fortress.” 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one 
made any defence sufficient to attract the admiration of 
Xerxes, except Boges governor of Eion. Boges, after 
bravely defending himself, and refusing offers of capitula¬ 
tion, found his provisions exhausted, and farther resistance 
impracticable. He then kindled a vast funeral pile—slew 
his wives, children, concubines, and family, and cast them 
into it—threw his precious effects over the wall into the 
Strymon—and lastly, precipitated himself into the flames. 2 
His brave despair was the theme of warm encomium 
among the Persians, and his relatives in Persia were 
liberally rewarded by Xerxes. This capture of Eion, 
effected by Kimon, has been mentioned (as already stated) 
by Thucydides; but Herodotus here gives us to understand 
that it was only one of a string of enterprises, all unnoticed 


^ Herodot.vii.106,107, Kaziaxaoa.'f 
fap Ixt Trp^ixepov xa 6 xY)(; xr\<i k\6.a\.0S 
Gitapxoi ev xij) ©pTjtxio xou *EXXY]cr- 
TOvxou Ttavxayjj. Oijxot cov nAvxE;, 
0 ? xe sx 0p7]tx7j(; xal xou ‘EXXrjawAv- 
xou, xoo ev Aopicrxqj, 6x6'EXX-)^- 
vtov Qorxspov xa6x7]<; X'^c ffxpaxrjXa:crt7](; 

t6v 86 h Aopiaxip Maor- 
xaariv o68aixot xto 68uvdo07]f«v eSs- 
Xslv, xoXXwv 7tetpY]afaiJi,6vuJv. 

The loose chronology of Plntaroh 
is little to he trusted; hut he, too, 
acknowledges the continuance of 
Persian occupations in Thrace, hy 
aid of the natives, until a period 
later than the battle of the 
Eurymedon (Plutarch, Kimon, c. 
14). 

It is a mistake to suppose, with 
Dr. Arnold in Ms note on Thucyd. 
viii. 62, “that Sestus was almost 


the last place held hy the Persians 
in Europe.” 

Weissenborn (Hellen, Oder Bei- 
trhge zur genaueren Erforsohung 
der alt-grieobischen Geschiohte. 
Jena, 1844, p. 144, note 81) has 
taken notice of this important pas¬ 
sage of Herodotus, as well as of 
that in Plutarch; hut he does not 
see how much it embarrasses all 
attempts to frame a certain chro¬ 
nology for those two or three 
events*which Thucydides gives us 
between 476-466 b.o. 

® Kutzen (De Atheniensium Im- 
perio Oimonis atgue Periclis tem¬ 
pore conatituto. Grimas, 1837. Com- 
mentatio, i. p. 8) has good reason 
to call in question the stratagem 
ascribed to Kimon by Pausanias 
(viii. 8, 2) for the capture of Eion. 
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Ly Thucydides, against the Persians, Nay, it woi: . 

frorn his language that JMTaskames maintained hi/ -. 

^onskus during the wlwle reign of Xerxes, 
onger, repelling* successive Grecian assaults, 

Ihe valuable indication here cited frona ileTorl- f-- 
would be itself a sufficient proof thatUir 
years of the Athenian hegemony wer- irVl j 
busy and successful hostility against 
siuns. Xnd in trutii tkis is wkut we si- 
pect. The battles of Salamis, PlaTL ^ 
kale, drove the Persians out of Greece n.ui 
powered their main armaments, but dfif 
move them at once from all the vari 


li^ecessity 
of con¬ 
tinued ac¬ 
tion against 
the Per¬ 
sians even 
after the 
battles of 
Platsea and 
Mykalg. 

This neces¬ 
sity was 
the cause 
both of 


o. 


organisa 
tion of 
the Confe¬ 
deracy of 
Delos and 
of the mari¬ 
time im¬ 
provement 
of Athens. 


which they occupied throughout the iE 
Thrace. Without doubt the Atheniar.s 






the willing vviiaioui: aouDt tue Athenian;. h«,(; 

organisa- Clear the coasts and the islands of a * nr' 

tion of her nf X 7 .. 


o ne;" 


ber of different Persian detachments^; 
tion neither short nor easy, with the i.eE i... 
perfect means of siege, as we may se-.- b -- ’b, 
mes of Sestus andEion; nor hkeed 
practicable as the case of Doriskus te.iAm u,‘ 
4,1 . , 1 fear of these Persians, vet remfriiir-c in 

chance of a renewcii Pp".? 
mn invading armament, formed one pressing imitivp' !br. 

G-recian cities to join the new confederacy; whde the ex 

of o It was by these years of active operations 

at sea against the common enemy, that the Athenians first 
established 2 that constant, systematic, and laborious train, 
lug, among their own ships’ crews, which transmitted itself 


> To these “remaining operations 
against the Persians” the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedffimon alludes, in 
bis speech prior to the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war—Ofxdiv jxlv (you Spar¬ 
tans) OCX sOeXvjcdvTcov itapjapieivai 
TCp 6 cTot 67 c 6 XoiTCa too Pappi- 
pou? fjp,iv Se 7cpoffsX06vT<jt)v Td)v Suu.- 

P'®)([COV XOtl OtOTCOV SsYjOsvTCOV ^761x6- ' 

vac XKTaaTTjvai, &o. (Thucyd. i. 76 ): 

and again, iii. ii, SreoXoma t(I)v 
SpYccv. 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. 
c- 11. auTOc oi'.',^YTeXXBTo paoiXsu? 


6iavosTa0ai (b<; eittyetp75ao>.v ndXiv exJ 
'roSc "£feX7)va?, &c. 

“ The Athenian nautical training 
begins directly after the repulse 
of thePersians. To 6e r^jc GaXdaayjc 
eTciCTr/ixovac yeviaQai (says PeriklSs 
respecting the Peloponnesians^ 
just at the oomnaencement of the 
eloponnesian war) o6 piyStcoc a6- 

Toic xpoaYevTjffSTai* o66e vdp OaeT?, 

fxsXsTUJvTSc aSxo e086<; dxo xd>V 

iaV ^ ’ eSs!pY«oQl uw (Thucyd, 
1. l42). 
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with continual improvements down to the Peloponnesian 
war. It was by these, combined with present fear, that 
they were enabled to organise the largest axid most efGicient 
confederacy ever known among Grreeks—to bring together 
deliberative deputies—to plant their own ascendency as 
enforcers of the collective resolutions^—and to raise a 
prodigious tax from universal contribution. Lastly, it was 
bv the same operations, prosecuted so successfully as to 
remove present alarm, that they at length fatigued the 
more lukewarm and passive members of the confederacy, 
and created in them a wish either to commute personal 
service for pecuniary contribution, or to escape from the 
obligation of service in any way. The Athenian nautical 
training would never have been acquired—the confederacy 
would never have become a working reality—the fatigue 
and discontents among its members would never have 
arisen—unless there had been a real fear of the Persians, 
and a pressing necessity for vigorous and organised 
operations against them, during the ten years between 47 7 
and 466 b.c. 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to 
assume that the particular incidents mentioned 
by Thucydides about Eion, Skyros, Kai'ystus, deracy of 
and Naxos, constitute the sum total of events. 

To contradict this assumption, I have suggested by aii the 
proof sutHcient, though indirect, that they are 
only part of the stock of a very busy period— and per- 
the remaining details of which, indicated in out- 
line by the large general language of Thucydides, ing retire- 
we are condemned not to know. Nor are we ■ 

admitted to be present at the synod of Delos, 
which dulling all this time continued its periodical meetings :. 
though it would have Been highly interesting to trace the| 
steps whereby an institution which at first promised to' 
protect not less the separate rights of the members than 
the security of the whole, so lamentably failed in its object. 
We must recollect that this confederacy, formed for ob¬ 
jects common to all, limited to a certain extent the autonomy 
of each member; both conferring definite rights, and im¬ 
posing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn to by all, and 
by Aristeides on behalf of Athens, it was intended .to bind 
the members in perpetuity—marked even in the form of 
the oath, which was performed by casting heavy lumps of 
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•ilr tj** H 


i^ron into tlie sea never again to be seeii.J As xn , 

federacy was thus both perpetual and peremptory, b 

each member to the rest and not allowing either ret"^ - Ni j i v f 

or evasion, so it was essential that it should be sustairp'i 

determining authority and enforcing sanction 

The determining authority was provided by the synod at 

Delos: the enforcing sanction was exercised by Athens is 

president. And there is eveiy reason to presume that 

Enforcing Athens, for a long time, performed this dutv in 

^anoMousof a legitpate and honourable manner, acting^ in' 

Strictly execution of the resolves of the synod or 

least in full harmony with its general purposes. 

mony with exacted from every member the reimlatod 

the general quota of men or monev emnlovinry • 
synod. ui- coercion 

dutv with Stu- T" n’ neglect of military 

duty with penalties. In all these requirements she onlv 

discharged her appropriate functions as chosen leader of 
the confederacy. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
synod went cordially along with her'i in strict^ 
ness of dealing towards those defaulters who obtained 
protMtion without hearing their share of the burthen, 
nut after a few years, several of the confederates, be¬ 
coming weary of personal military service, pre- 
vailed upon the Athenians to provide ships and 
men m their place, and imposed upon themselves 
mexehange a money-paymentof suitable amount. 
This commutation, at first probably introduced 
special case of inconvenience, was 
jfcj wrsonai . ^ suitable to the taste of all parties, that 

ty portion 

1 1 full of ardour, and 

a™diii?rbf discipline for the 

Atheal *^®»r country, it afforded con- 

stant pay for a £eet more numerous than they 


Gradual 
alteration 
in the re¬ 
lations of 
the allies 
—substitu¬ 
tion of mo 
ney-pay- 
meut for 
personal 


* ^Ititarch, AristeidSs, c. 24. 

* Such concurrence of the gene- 
3cal synod is in fact implied in the 
speech put by Thucydidds into the 
mouth of the Mitylensean envoys 
at Olympia, in tha third year of 
the Peloponnesian war: a speech 


pronounced by parties altogether 
hostile to Athens (Thucyd. i'ii. ii) 

~afxa j/,iv yap p,apxupl(j> eyptovTO 

phe Athenians) ijLi^ dv to 6«: ye 
fixovTac, d tt 
^otxouv oTy dw^saav, 8uffTpaTe6- 

6 I V. 
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Bot from any pressure or stn 

But thougli in reference to Athens, and extin- 

fatally degrade ^^^^/equaf rights and partnership 

m tlie conicutrao^, i^mind them together. ,The At he- 
of glory, whio military chiefs and 

mans came to °, j «i :-uyte.paying subjects, whom they 
soldiers, with ^ 1, X a.ommion, and restrict, both as to 
were entitled ^ internal government, to such extent as 
foreign policy „t_but whom they were also bound 

they thought ®P®J^“^^“emies. Thi military force of 

theCsubiecfstates was^thus in a great degree transferred 

STtS by their 0 - act,^u^t - 

native princes m Mia has Jc^n 

But increased, in proportion as the vigorous 

^ oTltCaVwere less mi less paralysed by the 

^ir^ionsInd'irregularity of a synod: so that the war 
contentions ai .,, ° ter success than ever, while those 

a a^rtwrlad served as the first pressing 

TthiX to Jhe formation of the confederacy, became every 

Bnto sucb Srcimsfoncel,' 

:?ravS fo 

madesucoeBBiveatte^ts^fo^^^^^^^ 
r?™rthefr^ttempts one affo^ 

XLrXt. ;nn»o 

^a«v TPy®” H4Eav,T0 ivrl tSv 

^latai, ta)V <popW' ai Med)v 'to IxvoOfASvov avaXu>|xa cp^pstv, 

ial rev«aTp4TLOV, .J TV 4jiv*« «l 

tip 'AOi)v«‘0‘ o66iV“- TOtUTiniv iiti 'ii Sanivus ijv e*elvtii 

XoT'jpyTjTCV, o« 96 „ ?opnpipo«v, «6 tU 6i 8 „ote dm.TafSv, 

84 «io? *«l 4T0.p4n.uov «l teipov « t6y iti- 

su7iV»; *<;; ‘£ 4 : '•r.'.rsr— 

»»*• "jc. ssur srs’".-: 

(iYeaOai riv ai>T0tc to'K dcpicr'cap.i- 

(Thwa. 1 . 1 * 1 ). 

ov Sipopiaxov 5 v 4 t6p •'41'' 
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coiiqueriiig, fining; and disarming the revolters; wliicli was 
the more easily done, since in most cases tlieir naval for'-* 
had been in nreat part handed over to Imr. 


ly aone; since m most cases their naval forci 
had been in great part handed over to her. As thes 
events tookplace, not all at once, but successively in different 
years — the number of mere tribute-paying allies as well al 
of subdued revolters continually increasing—so there wa I 
never any one moment of conspicuous change in the chnr 
acter of the confederacy.- The allies slid unconsciouslv 
into subjects, while Athens, without any predetermined 
plan, passed from a chief into a despot. By strictlv enfm 
ciiig the obligations of the pact upon unwilling memberr 
and by employing coercion against revolters, she had become 
unpopular m the same proportion as she acquired nevr 
power-aud that too without any guilt of her own 
IS position, eren if she had been inclined to relai her 
s'ltSv lonW 1 fy subjects considerations of her own 

butetj ttouMhave deterred her from doing so: for thei-A 
was reason to apprehend that theymightplace their streno-’th 

ueter was so inclined. It would have required a mt! 
selt-denying public morality than has ever been ? 

by any state, either ancient or modern even totr> 
the idea of relinquishing voluntarily an immense 
as well as a lucrative revenue- iMst ascendency 

idea likely to be conceived bv Atbenian 

ambition increased with their twef « ^ citizens, whose 

loveofAthenianascendencvwasbotli’t'^*^- the 

But though the Athenians were^ both Sost'^' 
hed to push all the advantages offered at even + 
out lor new—we must not foro-et that tbt f f 
then- empire were laid in tht most honmf 
voluntary uivitation—efforts bothtiwea • 

apmst a common enemy—successful 
charge of an imperative dutv^T/ ' l-v/ dis- 

the confederacy, without “P 

laying open the ^gean sea t? the^SsTt r"® 

' The Bpoech of the Athenian + 

•avoyat Sparta, a little before the tn fi oortafnlr a, 

I eloponn«si„ war, sots forth the well as fa, 

cyd. i w’tT P«f«tiuetiee (Thu- other prLetd?®®T‘^’ 
y-stmteeitsunpop^y agg®: 
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There were two other causes, besides that which has 
been just adverted to, for the unpopularity of Growing 
imperial Athens. First, the existence of the 
confederacy, imposing permanent obligations, Athena 
was in conflict with the general instinct of the 
Greek mind, tending towards separate political causes 
autonomy of each city—as well as with the 
particular turn of the Ionic mind, incapable of that steady 
personal effort which was requisite for maintaining the synod 
of Delos on its first large and equal basis. Next—and this 
is the great cause of all—Athens, having defeated the 
Persians and thrust them to a distance, began to employ 
the force and the tribute of her subject-allies in warfare 
against Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to gain 
from success—everything to apprehend from defeat—and 
a banner to fight for, offensive to Hellenic sympathies. 
On this head the subject-allies had great reason to complain, 
throughout the prolonged wars of Greek against Greek, 
for the purpose of sustaining Athenian predominance. 
But on the point of practical grievances or oppressions, 
they had little ground fo^ discontent, and little feeling of 
actual discontent, as I shall show more fully hereafter. 
Among the general body of citizens in the subject-allied 
cities, the feeling towards Athens was rather indifference 
than hatred. The movement of revolt against her pro¬ 
ceeded from small parties of leading men, acting apart 
from the citizens, and generally with collateral views of 
ambition for themselves. The positive hatred towards 
her was felt chiefly by those who were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal 
effort, which prompted the confederates of Delos to tender 
money-payment as a substitute for military service, also 
induced them to neglect attendance at the synod. But we 
do not know the steps whereby this assembly, at first an 
effective reality, gradually dwindled into a mere form, and 


6e TOO Ipyou 7.aT'r^vo!Y*^^cr0TOH'Sv tfe 
•TtptoTov itpoaYaY®i'^ i? T68e, 

p-aXtaxa Otco SIouSj eiteixa 5s xal 
TiiJ-Tji;, {Jaxspov xal tOfpsXela^. Kal 
o5x aaxiaXsc; Ixi sBoxsi slvai, xoic 
“HoXXoit; axTQyQTjfjLSvou?, xal xivtov xal 
■^ 557 ] diTiOffxotvxtov xeystpcojxdvuiv, 0|xd)v 
x£ tjH'IV o6xsxi 6(ji.ot(jj<; cplXcov dXX’ 
OrciTcxtov xal Biacpoptov 5vxo)v, dviv- 


xaq xivSoveoeiv xal yop dv al dTio- 
oxd0Sic Tcpi? Op-ac eyIyvovxo* xdai 
5e dv£itlcp9ovov xd Sup-'^spovxa X(bv 
(xsYlaTtov TTSpl xivdoviDv £0 xlQsaQai. 

Tbe whole speech well merits 
attentive study: compare also the 
speech of Terikl^s at Athens, in 
the second year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. ii. 63), 
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vanished. 

Synod of 
Delos— 
gradually 
declines 
in import¬ 
ance and 
vanishes. 
Superior 
qualities 
and merit 
of the 
Athenians 
as com- 


tKfff more forcibly illustrate 

he difference of character between the mari¬ 
time allies of Athens and the PelononnesUn 
allies of Sparta, than the fact—that while the 
former shrank from personal service and thought 

t^lelaS™®p^^°*!f in place ofit- 

the latter wei e ready enough with their bodies ” 

but uncomplying and impracticable as to con¬ 
tributions. i The contempt felt by these Dorian 

pared-with a“‘^e“urs^fL^ueS'^‘‘'^ efficiency of the loni- 

^S reality justified. But when we 

crisis of the very 

ciisis of the Ionic revolt from PersiaS—we detect ih',. 

same want of energy, the same incapacity of personal cffm-t 

and labour, as that which broke Sp thVcSicf 5 

Se inStilbll' promise To appreciate fhlly 

SSSt™ wfft S'””’ f '“•y-'” k"™ oSy £ 

capacity, and power, to maintain a confederacy of ecni'ni 

Sa™ the* cnnf ^ras in the nature^of tlim-rs 

that tte confederacy should either break up or be 

muted into an Athenian empire. 

assesmeToflriSe“®“*‘°“f aggregate 

CSe ^ ’ P^’^Posed by Aristeidls and adopted 

mmoLv hundred and sixty ta/ents 

^ confederates plid tS 

quota, not in money, but in shins. But this practice 
Tribute gradualtydimimshed, as the commutations above 

b^thT""* jSe? whik 

“r; 

sessment of talpn+Q 3 of Riore tiian SIX hundred 

Aristeidss. at the Commencement of the Pelnnnyi 

«™ .. .K fcrty-si, jem after lhe"it S£ 

Wa of the .oaf.der.ey, “ [^ft' 

SrS.T"'“ 

‘ ■‘src.s-i.-a, »■ 
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was never at all increased upon individual memlDers duriiipj 
the interval. For the difference between four hundred and 
sixty talents and six hundred, admits of being fully explained 
by the numerous commutations of service for money as well 
as by the acquisitions of new members, which doubtless 
Athens had more or less the opportunity of making. It is 
not to be imagined that the confederacy had attained its 
maximum number at the date of the first assessment of 
tribute: there must have been various cities, like Sinop^ 
'"and niEgina, subsequently added. i 

Without some such preliminary statements as those 
just given, respecting the new state of Greece Events be- 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wai's, tween b.c. 
beginning with the Athenian hegemony or head- E^on^* 
ship, and ending with the Athenian empire— Skyros— 
the reader would hardly understand the bearing 
of those particular events which our authorities enable us 
to recount; events unhappily few in number, though the 
period must have been full of action—and not well-authen¬ 
ticated as to dates. The first known enterprise of the 
Athenians in their new capacity (whether the first absolutely 
or not we cannot determine) between 476 b.c. and 466 b.c., 
was the conquest of the important post of Eion on the 
Strymon, where the Persian governor Poges, starved out 
after a desperate resistance, destroyed himself rather than 
capitulate, together with his family and precious effects— 
as has already been stated. The next events named are 
their enterprises against the Dolopes and Pelasgi in the 
island of Skyros (seemingly about 470 b.c.) and the Dryopes 
in the town and district of Karystus in Euboea. To the 
latter, who were of a different kindred from the inhabitants 
of Chalkis and Eretria, ajid received no aid from them, they 
granted a capitulation: the former were more rigorously 
dealt with and expelled from their island. Skyros was 
barren, and had little to recommend it except a good mari¬ 
time position and an excellent harbour; whileitsinhabitants, 
seemingly akin to thePelasgian residents in Lemnos prior 
to, the Athenian occupation of that spot, were alike piratical 
and cruel. Some Thessalian traders, recently plundered 
and imprisoned by them, had raised a complaint against 
them before the Amphictyonic synod, which condemned 
the island to make restitution. The mass of the islanders 

* Tliucyd. i. 108; Blutaroli, TexikWs, c. 20, 
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threw the burden upon those who had committed the crime: 
and these men, in order to evade payment, invoked Kimon 
with the Athenian armament. He conquered the island 
expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian 
settlers. 


Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the 
... new character of Athens as guardian of the 

guardian Of Atgean sea ^against piracy: but it seems also 
til® \ connected with Athenian plans. The island lay 
very convenient for the communication with^ 

Theseur (which the Athenians had doubtless 

eseus. reoccupied after the expulsion of the Persians 1 ), 

and became, as well as Lemnos, a recognized adjunct or 
outlying portion of Attica. Moreover there were old legends 
which connected the Athenians with it, as the tomb of their 
hero Theseus; whose name, as the mythical champion of 
democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period immedi¬ 
ately following the return from Salamis. It was in the year 
476 B.C., that the oracle had directed them to bring home 
the bones of Theseus from Skyros, and to prepare ibr that 
hero a splendid entombment and edifice in their new city. 
They had tried to effect this, but the unsocial manners of 
the Dolopians had prevented a search, and it was only after 
Kimon had taken the island that he found, or pretended 
to find, the body. It^ was brought to Athens in the year 
469 b.c.,2 and after being welcomed by the people in solemn 


> Xenophon, Hellenic, v. 1, 31. 

* Mr, Pynes Clinton (Pasti Hel¬ 
lenic. ad ann. 476 b.o.) places the 
conquest of Skyros by Kimon in the 
year 476 b.o. He says, after citing 
a passage from Thuoyd. i. 98, and 
from Plutarch, Theseus, c. 36, as 
well as a proposed correction of 
Bentley, which he justly rejects— 
“The island was actually conquer¬ 
ed in the year of the archonPhas- 
don, B.o. 476. This we know from 
Thucyd. i. 98, and Diodor. xi. 41- 
48 combined. Plutarch, named the 
archon Pheedon with reference to 
the cowgwMi of the island: then, 
by a negligence not unusual with 
him, connected the oracle with 
that fact, as a contemporary trans¬ 
action: although in truth the oracle 


was not procured till six or seven 
years afterwards.” 

Plutarch has many sins to ans¬ 
wer for against chronological ex¬ 
actness ; but the charge here made 
against him is undeserved. He 
state* that the oracle was given in 
(476 B.o.) the year of the archon 
Phseclon; and that the body of 
Theseus was brought back to 
Athens in (469 b.o,) the year of 
the archon Aphepsion. There is 
nothing to contradict either state¬ 
ment; nor do the passages of 
ThucydidSs and Diodorus, which 
Mr. Clinton adduces, prove that 
which he assorts. The two pas¬ 
sages of Diodorus have indeed no 
bearing upon the event: and in¬ 
sofar as Diodorus is in this case 
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and joyous procession, as if tlie hero himself liad come hack, 
was deposited in the interior of the city. On the spot was 


an antliority at all, lie goes against 
Mr. Clinton, for lie states Skyros 
to have been conquered in470B.c. 
(Diodor. xi. 60). ThucydidliS only 
tells as that the operations against 
Eion, Skyros, and Karystus, took 
place in the order here indicated, 
and at some periods between 476 
and 466 b.o. : but he does not en¬ 
able us to determine positively 
the date of either. Upon what 
authority Mr. Clinton states that 
“the oracle was not procured till 
six or seven years afterwards” (i. e, 
after the conquest), I do not know: 
the account of Plutarch goes 
rather to show that it was procured 
six or seven years ’before the con¬ 
quest: and this may stand good 
until some better testimony is 
produced to contradict it. As our 
information now stands, we have 
no testimony as to the year of the 
conquest except that of Diodorus, 
who assigns it to 470 b.c., hut as 
he assigns both the conquest of 
Eion, and the expeditions of Ki- 
mon against Karia and Pamphylia 
with the victories of Eurymedon, 
all to the same year, we cannot 
much trust his authority. Never¬ 
theless I incline to believe him 
as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros: because it seems to me 
very probable that this conquest 
took place in the year inftnedi- 
ately before that in which the body 
of Theseus was brought to Athens, 
which latter event may be referred 
with great confidence tq, 469 b.o, 
in consequence of the interesting 
anecdote related by Plutarch about 
the first prize gained, by the poet 
Sophokl^s. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Ap¬ 
pendix (No. vi.-viii. p. 248-263) 
two Dissertations respecting the 
chronology of the period from the 

VOL. Y. 


Persian war down to the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. He has 
rendered much service by correct¬ 
ing the mistake of Dodwell, Wes- 
seling and Mitford (founded upon 
an inaccurate construction of a 
passage in IsokratSs) in supposing, 
after the P ersian invasion of Greece, 
a Spartan hegemony, lasting ten 
years, prior to the commencement 
of the Athenian hegemony. He 
has shown that the latter must 
he reckoned as commencing in 
477, or 476 B.O., immediately after 
the mutiny of the allies against 
Pausanias—whose command, how¬ 
ever, need not he peremptorily 
restricted to one year, as Mr. Clin¬ 
ton (p. 262) and Dodwell maintain: 
for the words of Thucydides, sv 
T^Ss '?]YS[AOvla, imply nothing 
as to annual duration, and desig¬ 
nate merely “the hegemony which, 
preceded that of Athens.” 

But the refutation of this mis¬ 
take does not enable us to estab¬ 
lish any good positive chronology 
for the period between 477 and 
466 B.c. It will not do to con¬ 
strue npcuTOV jxsv (Thuc. i. 98) in 
reference to the Athenian conquest 
of Eion, as if it must necessarily 
mean H'he year after” 477 b.o. If 
we could imagine that ThucydidSB" 
had told us all the military oper¬ 
ations between 477-466 b.o., wa 
should be compelled to admit 
plenty of that “interval of inac¬ 
tion” against which Mr. Clinton 
so strongly protests (p. 252). Un¬ 
happily ThuoydidSs has told ns 
but a small portion of the events 
which really happened. 

Mr. Clinton compares the various 
periods of duration assigned by 
ancient authors to that which is 
improperly called the Athenian 
“empire”—between 477-406 b.o. (pp». 
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built til© monument called the Theseium with its sacred 
precinct, invested with the privilege of a sanctuary for 
men of poor condition who might feel ground for dreading 
the oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in 
case of cruel usage. i Such were the protective functions 
of the mythical hero of democi’acy, whose installation is 
interesting as marking the growing intensity of democrati- 
cal feeling in Athens since the Persian war.^ 

It was about two years or more after this incident that 
the first breach of union in the Confedei'acy of 
Delos took place. The important island of 
Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades—an island 
which thirty years before had boasted a larg'e 
marine force and 8000 hoplites—revolted; on 
what special ground we do not know: but 
probably the greater islands fancied themselves 
better able to dispense with the protection of 
the confederacy than the smaller—at the same 
time that they were more jealous of Athens. 
After a siege of unknown duration, byAthensandthe con- 


About 467- 
466 B.O. 
Pirst re¬ 
volt among 
the mem¬ 
bers of the 
Confede¬ 
racy of 
Delos— 

—Naxos re¬ 
volts and 
is recon¬ 
quered. 


248, 249). I confess that I rather 
agree with Dr. Gillies, who admits 
the discrepancy between these 
authors broadly and undisguised!y, 
than with Mr. Clinton, who seeks 
to bring them into comparative 
agreement. His explanation is only 
successful in regard to one of 
them—Demosthenes; whose two 
statements (forty-five years in one 
place and seventy-three years in an¬ 
other) are shown to be consistent 
with each other as well as chro¬ 
nologically just. But surely it is 
not reasonable to correct the text 
of the orator Lykurgus from ev- 
Mevr|XovTa to s[13o|x'j9xovTa, and then 
to say that “Lykurgus may be 
added to the number of those who 
describe the period as seventy 
years” (p. 250). Neither are we to 
bring Andokid^s into harmony 
with others, by supposing that 
“his calculation ascends to the 
battle of Marathon, from the date 
of which (B.O. 490) to the battle 
.of JBgospotami, arc just eighty- 


five years” (Ibid.). Nor ought we 
to justify a computation by Demo¬ 
sthenes of sixty-five years, by 
saying “that it terminates at the 
Athenian defeat in Sicily” (p. 249). 

The truth is, that there is more 
or less chronological inaccuracy 
in all these passages, except those 
of Demosthenes—and historical 
inaccuracy in all of them, not 
even excepting those. It is not 
true that the Athenians '^pSav tt)? 
QaldccT)*;—ttbv — «pG- 

ffxdxai v^o'av xd)v *EXXt^vu)v— for se- 
venty^three years. The historical 
language of Demosthenes, Plato, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Andokid6s, Ly¬ 
kurgus, requires to he carefully 
examinejd before we rely upon it. 

^ Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8 ; The¬ 
seus, c. 36). eoxl 8s <p6£iov olxdxai?; 
xal itdcv xoT<; xairetvoxdpoK xal Se- 
Sidat xpslxxovac, lb? xal xou GTjalcoc 
itpooxaxixou xiv6<; xal PorjQTixixob 
vofjtsvoo xal iTpooSs^roptivoo tptXav- 
Spibreux; xoi<; xu>v xaitei-voxiptov 
06 i<:. ' 
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federate force, it was forced to surrender, and reduced to 
the condition of a tributary subject; i its armed ships 
being doubtless taken away, and its fortifications razed. 
Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, we have 
no information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful 
island, however untoward in its effects upon the 
equal and self-maintained character of the con- operau’ons’ 
federacy, strengthened its military force by of a then r 
•placing the whole Naxian fleet with new pe- fe“deraoy^^* 
cuniary contributions in the hands of the chief, ag^nst 
Nor is it surprising to hear that Athens sought DefefTtTf 
both to employ this new force, and to obliterate the Per- 
the late act of severity, by increased exertions Kimon^at 
against the common enemy. Though we know the river 
no particulars respecting operations against 
Persia, since the attack on Eion, such operations 
must have been going on; but the expedition under Eumon, 
undertaken not long after the Naxian revolt, was attended 
with memorable results. That commander, having under 
him 200 triremes from Athens, and 100 from the various 
confederates, was despatched to attack the Persians on the 
south-western and southern coast of Asia Hinor. He 
attacked and drove out several of their garrisons from 
various Grecian settlements, both in Karia and Lykia: 
among others, the important trading city of Phaselis, 
though at first resisting and even standing a siege, was 
prevailed upon by the friendly suggestions of the Chians 
in Kimonos armament to pay a contribution of ten talents 
and join in the expedition. From the length of time oc¬ 
cupied in these various undertakings, the Persian satraps 
had been enabled to assemble a powerful force, both fleet 
and army, near the moulh of the river Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia, under the command of Tithraustes andPherendates, 
both of the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoenician, seems 
to have consisted of 200 ships, but a farther reinforcement 
of eighty Phoenician ships was expected, and was actually 
near at hand, so that the commanders were unwilling to 
hazard a battle before its arrival. Him on, anxio us for the 
same reason to hasten on the combat, attacked them 

* Thucyd. i. 98. It has already 
heen stated in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, that Thomi8tokl6&, as a fugi¬ 


tive, passed close to Naxos while 
it was tinder siege, and incurred 
great danger of being taken. 
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Tigorously. Partly from their inferiority of number^: 
partly from discouragement at the absence of the reinforce’ 
ment, they seem to have made no strenuous resistancp'- 
Ihey wereput to flight and driven ashore: so speedilv 
and with so little loss to the Greeks, that Kimon wao 
enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and attack the 

^ protect them 

The battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but 

^imon at length gained a complete victory, disnersed 
the army with the capture of many prisoners, and either- 
took or destroyed the entire fleet. As soon as his victorv 
and his prisoners were secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the 
purpose of intercepting the reinforcement of eighty Phce- 
mcfen ships in their way, and was fortunate enough to 

ignorant o^f the victories 
®/*^®,®'^ryinedp“' ihese ships too were all destroyed 

though most of tte crews appear to have escaped ashore’ 

on the island. 1 wo great victories, one at sea and the 

® arma. 

ment, counted with reason among the most glorious of all 

(vrecian exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription 

on the commemorative offering to Apollo, set up out of the 

number of prisoners, as well as 
the booty taken by the victors, was immense. 


* Eor the battles of the Eury- 
medon, see Thucyd. i. lOO; Biodor 
3£i. 60-62; Plutarch, Kimou, 12, 13.* 
The accounts of the two latter 
appear chiefly derived from Epho- 
rus and Kallisthenfis, authors of 
the following century; and from 
Phanodemus, an author later still. 
I borrow sparingly from them, and 
only so far as consists with the 
brief statement of Thuoydidgs. The 
narrative of Biodorus is exceeding¬ 
ly confused, indeed hardly intelli¬ 
gible. 

Phanodemus stated the number 
of the Persian fleet at six hundred 
ships; Ephorus, at three hundred 
and fifty. Biodorus (following the 
letter) gives three hundred and 
forty. Plutarch mentions the ex¬ 
pected reinforcement of eighty 
Ehcenician ships; which appears 


to me a very credible circumstance, 
explaining the easy nautical vic¬ 
tory of Kimou at the Burymedon. 
Brom Thuoydidds we know that 
the vanquished fleet at the Bury^ 
medon consisted of no more than 
two hundred ships. For so I ven¬ 
ture to construe the words ofTbu- 
cydi^Ss, in spite of the authority 
ofBr. Arnold—Kal elXov (’AeyjvaToi) 
Tpo^psiq <I>fjivutov xat 8.ie'.p9sipav toc? 
itaaae; e<; (tac) Siaxocrta?. Upon which 
Br. Arnold observes,—“Amounting 
in all to two hundred; that is, that 
the whole number of ships taken 
or destroyed was two hundred— 
not that the whole fleet consisted 
of no more.” Admitting the cor- 
rectnoss of this construction (which 
may be defended by viii. 21), wo 
may remark that the defeated 
Phosnieian fleet, according to the 
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A victory thus remarkabloj which thrust hack the 
Persians to the region, eastward of Phaselis, doubtless 
fortified materially the position of the Athenian con¬ 
federacy against them. But it tended not less to exalt the 
reputation of Athens, and even to popularize her with 
the confederates generally, from the large amount of 
plunder divisible among them. Probably this increased 
power and popularity stood her in stead throughout her 
^approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that 
’it explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Delos; 
but her quarrel with Athens seems to have 
arisen out oi causes quite distinct from con- Thasos 
federate relations. It has been already stated the 
that the Athenians had within the last few ra^y^of" 
years ex;^lled the Persians from the important g 
post of jEion on the Strymon, the most con- ThlLos^ by 
venient post for the neighbouring region of 
Thraoe, which was not less distinguished for xfinon.— 
its fertility than for its mining wealth. In the 
occupation of this post, the Athenians had had 
time to become acquainted with the productive character 
of the adjoining region, chiefly occupied-by the Edonian 
Thracians; and it is extremely probable that many private 
settlers arrived from Athens, with the view of procuring 
grants, or making their fortunes by partnership with 
powerful Thracians in working the gold-mines round Mount 
Pangaeus. In so doing, they speedily found themselves in 
collision with the Greeks of the opposite island of Mount 
Thasos, who possessed a considerable strip of land with 

■9 

universal practice of antiquity, land battle on tbe same day. 
ran asbore to seek protection from It is remarkable that the inacrip- 
its accompanying land-force. When tion on the commemorative offering 
therefore this land-force was itself only specifies “one hundred Rhceni- 
defeated and dispersed, the ships cian ships with their crews” as 
would all naturally fall into the having been captured (Diodor, xi, 
power of the victors; or if any 62). The other hundred ships were 
escaped, it would be merely by probably destroyed. Diodorus re- 
accident. Moreover, the smaller presents Kimon as having captured 
number is in this case more likely three hundred and forty ships, 
to be the truth, as we must sup- though he himself cites the in¬ 
pose an easy naval victory, in order scription which mentions only one 
to leave strength for a strenuous hundred. 
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various dependent towns on the continent of Thrace, and 
derived a large revenue from the mines of Skapte*Hyl6 
as well as from others in the neighbourhood.! The con^- 
dition of Thasos at this time (about 465 b.c.) indicates to 
us the progress which the Grecian states in the -<®<yean 
had made since their liberation from Persia. It had Seen 
deprived both of its fortifications and of its maritime force 
by order of Darius, about 491 b.o., and must have remained 
in this condition until after the repulse of Xerxes* but 

we now find it well-fortified and possessing a powerfur 
maritime force. 

In what precise manner the quarrel between the 
Tipsians and the Athenians of Eion manifested itself 
respecting the trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not 
informed. Put it reached such a height that the Athenians 
were induced to send a powerful armament against the 
island, under the command ofKimon.2 Having vanauishpd 
tlie Thasian force at sea, they disembarked, gained various 
battles, and blocked up the city by land as well as by sea. 
And at the same time they undertook—what seems to 

parcel of the same scheme—the 
establishment of a larger and more powerful colony on 
. Thracian ground not far from Eion. On the 
AthZ to Strymon, about three miles higher up than 
found a Eion, near the spot where the river narrows 

Ennea itself again out of a broad expanse of the nature 

Hodoi on of a lake, was situated the Edonian town or 
settlement called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways) a 
little above the bridge, which here served as an 
imxs ana i^uportant communication for all the people of 
the settlers the interior. Doth Histiaeus and Aristao'ora^s 
are slam, the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by 
the advantages of this place to commence a settlement 
there: both of them had failed, and a third failure on a 
Still grander scale was now about to be added. The 


the Stry- 
nion above 
Eion. The 
attempt 
fails and 


* About Thasos, see Herodot. vi. 
46-45; vii. US, The position of 
Eagusa in the Adriatic, in reference 
to the despots of Servia and Bosnia 
in the fifteenth, and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, was very similar to that of 
Athens and Thasos in regard to 
the Thracian princes of the interior. 
In Engel’s History of Eagusa wo 


find an account of the large gains 
made in that city by its contracts 
to work the gold and silver mines 
belonging to these princes (Engel, 
Geschiohte des FreystaatesEagusa, 
sect. 80 , p. 168. Wien, 1807). 

“ Thucyd. i. 100, lOl; Plutarch, 
Kimon, o. 14; Biodor. xi. 70. ^ 
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Atlienians sent tliither a large body of colonists, ten 
thousand in number, partly from their own citizens, partly 
collected from their allies; the temptations of the site 
probably rendering Yolunteers numerous. As far as 
Ennea Hodoi was concerned, they were successful in con¬ 
quering it and driving away the Edonian possessors. But 
on trying to extend themselves farther to the eastward, to 
a spot called Drabekus convenient for the mining region, 
they encountered a more formidable resistance from a 
powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, who had come to aid 
the Edonians in decisive hostility against the new colony 
—probably not without instigation from the inhabitants 
of Thasos. All or most of the ten thousand colonists were 
slain in this warfare, and the new colony was for the%me 
completely abandoned. We shall find it resumed here¬ 
after. 1 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, 
they did not abandon the blockade of Thasos, 
which held out more than two years, and only Eeductioa ’ 
surrendered in the third year. Its fortifications 
were razed; its ships of war, thirty-three in blockade 
number, were taken away:2 its possessions and 
mining establishments on the opposite continent fs^^disarm- 
were relinquished. Moreover an immediate 
contribution in money was demanded from the * 

inhabitants, over and above the annual payment assessed 
upon them for the future. The subjugation of this power¬ 
ful island was another step in the growing dominion of 
Athens over her confederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, 
they had taken a step which deserves particular notice, as 
indicating the newly-gaihering clouds in the Grecian poli¬ 
tical horizon. They had made secret application to the 

» Thucyd. i. 101. Philip of Maco- Ennea Hodoi would have been in 
don, in his dispute more than a possession of the Macedonians at 
century after this period with the this time, when the first Athenian 
Atheniansrespectingthepossession attempt was made upon it: hut the 
of Amphipolis, pretended that his statement of ThucydidSs shows that 
ancestor Alexander had been the it was then an Edonian township, 
first to acqtuire possession of the » Plutarch, Kiraon, o. U. G-alSp- 
spot after the expulsion of the sus and (EsymS were among the 
Persians from Thrace (see Philippi Thasian settlements on the main- 
Epistola ap, Eemosthen. p. 164, R.). land of Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 108), 
If this pretence had been true, 
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tioB of the 
Thasians 
to Sparta 
for aid— 
grauted, 
but not car¬ 
ried into 
effect— 
glimpse of 


Lacedgemonians for aid, entreating them to draw off the 
Appiica- attention of Athens by invading Attica; and the 
Lacedgemonians, without the knowledo*e of 
Athens, having actually engaged to comply with 
this request, wep only prevented from perform¬ 
ing their promise by a grave and terrible mis¬ 
fortune at home. i Though accidentally unper- 
^ _ formed, this hostile promise is a most significant 

betwee^r^ event, It marks the growing fear and hatred 
Sparta and On the part of Sparta and the Peloponnesians 
Athens. towards Athens, merely on general grounds 
of the magnitude of her power, and without any special 
lirovocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no provoca¬ 
tion, but she was still actually included as a member of 
the Lacedgemonian alliance, and we shall find her presently 
both appealed to and acting as such. "We shall hear so 
much of Athens, and that too with truth, as pushing and 
aggressive—and of Sparta as home-keeping and defensive 
that the incident just mentioned becomes important to 
remark. The first intent of unprovoked and even 
treacherous hostility—the germ of the future Pelopon¬ 
nesian war—is conceived and reduced to an engagement 
by Sparta. 

We are told by Plutarch, that the Athenians, after 
Trial and Surrender of Thasos and the liberation of 

acquittal of the armament, had expected from Kimon some 

conquests in Macedonia-and even that 
he had actually entered upon that project with 
such promise of success, that its farther consummation 
was certain as well as easy. Having under these circum¬ 
stances relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was 
accused by Perikles and others of,having been bought off 
by bribes from the Macedonian king Alexander; but was 
acquitted after a public trial. 2 ' 

Luring the period which had elapsed between the 
Great in- formation of the confederacy of Lelos and 

crease of the Capture of Thasos (about thirteen or fourteen 

niL'tbwer. 4'77-463), the Athenians seem to have 

been occupied almost entirely in their maritime 
operations, chiefly against the Persians—having been free 

^ Tbucyd. 1,101. ol 8& OTreexovTO |xivou aeiafiiou. . ' 
jxb xp6(pa Tu>v ’A0v]valu)v, xal l|xsX- a Plutarcb, Kimoii, c. 1*1, 

Aov, oi6xo)X6Q7]aav 8s Oui xou isn- 
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from embarrassments immediately round Attica. But tbis 
freedom was not destined to last much longer. During 
the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations near home 
become both active and complicated; while their strength 
expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent at 
once to obligations on both, sides of the iKgean sea, the 
distant as well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central 
Greece during the twelve or fifteen years ]?roceed- 
immediately succeeding the battle of Platsea, 
we have scarcely any information. The feelings Greece bo- 
of the time, between those Greeks who had 
supported and those who had resisted the Per- Thebes 
Sian invader, must have remained unfriendly 
GVGH Qiftcr ijliG wfir wJis Oiij iin Giidj wliilG tiiG towns, 
mere occupation of tlie Persian numerous host niscreditof 
must have inflicted severe damage both upon 
Thessaly and Boeotia. At the meeting of the Amphik- 
tyonic synod which succeeded the expulsion of the invaders, 
a reward was proclaimed for the life of the Melian Bphial- 
tes, who had betrayed to Xerxes the mountain-path over 
(Eta, and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas at Thermopylae 
Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was even proposed 
by Lacedmmon that all the medising Greeks should be 
expelled from the synod i—a proposition which the more 
long-sighted views of Themistokles successfully resisted.^ 
Even the stronffer measure of raxing the fortifications of 
Si the extra-Peloponnesian cities, from fear that they 
might be used to aid some future invasion, had. suggested 
itself to the Lacedaemonians—-as we see from their language 
on the occasion of rebuilding the walls of Athens. In 
regard to Bcnotia, it appears that the headship of Thebes 
as well as the coherence of the federation was for the time 
almost suspended. The destroyed towns of Platma and 
Thespiae were restored, and the latter in part repeopled, 2 
under Athenian influence. The general sentiment of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus as well as of Athens would have sustained these 
towns against Thebes, if the latter had tried at that time 

» Plutarch, Tliomistold. o. 20. whom he afterwards procured ad- 

a See the cAeo of Sikitmua, the minHion among the hatch of^nowly- 
person through whom Themiatok- introduced oitiKons at ThOBpiio 
168 communicated with Xerxes ho- (Uerodot. viii. 76). 
for© tJUo hattlo of Salamis, and for 
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to enforce her supremacy over them in the name of “ancient 
Boeotian right and usage.” i ^ The Theban government was 
then in discredit for its previous medism —even in the eyes 
of Thebans themselves ;2 while the party opposed to 
Thebes in the other towns was so powerful, that many of 
them would probably have been severed from the federa¬ 
tion to become allies of Athens like Plateea, if the inter¬ 
ference of Laced^mon had not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacedsemon was in every other part of Greece an enemy 
Sparta re- Organized aggregation of cities, either egual 
stores and or unequal, and was constantly bent on keeping 
Tifpr^emacy^ little autonomous communities separate 
of Thebes whence she sometimes became by accident the 
thYlesser ppotector of the ^Weaker cities against com- 
Bffiotian pulsory alliance imposed upon them by the 
towns, stronger. The interest of her own ascendency 
was in this respect analogous to that of the Persians when 
they dictated the^ peace of Antalkidas—of the Eomans in 
administering their extensive conquests—and of the kings 
of Mediseval Europe in breaking the authority of the 
barons over their vassals. But though such was the policy 
of Sparta elsewhere, her fear of Athens, which grew up 
during the ensuing twenty years, made her act differently 
in regard to Boeotia. She had no other means of main¬ 
taining that country as her own ally and as the enemy of 
Athens, except by organising the federation effectively, and 
strengthening the authority of Thebes. It is to this 
revolution in Spartan politics that Thebes owed the 
recovery of her ascendency 4—a revolution so conspicuously 
marked, that the Spartans even aided in enlarging her 
improving her fortifications. It was not without 
difficulty that she maintained this position even when 
recovped, against the dangerous neighbourhood of Athens 
—a circumstance which made her not only* a vehement 
partisan of Sparta, but even more furiously anti-Athenian 
than Sparta, down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan polities 


Ttbv BoilOTCOV TCciTpia — 

ypiva Ttov itivTcov Boiojtojv Tcaxpia 
(Thuoyd. iii, 61-65). 

» Tbucyd. iii. 62. 

• See among many other evi¬ 


dences, the remarkable case of 
the Olynthian confederacy (Xeno¬ 
phon. Hellen. v, 2, 16). 

* Diodor. xL 81; Justin, iii. 6, 
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towards Boeotia, did not manifest itself until about twenty 
years after the commencement of the Athenian Events in 
maritime confederacy. During the course of 
those twenty years, we know that Sparta had Arcadia- 
had more than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, &q. 
against the towns and villages of that country, in which 
she came forth victorious: but we have no particulars re¬ 
specting these incidents. We also know that a few years 
after the Persian invasion, the inhabitants of Elis concen¬ 
trated themselves from many dispei'sed townships into the 
one main city of Elis: ^ and it seems probable that Lepreum 
in Triphylia, and one or two of the towns of Achaia, were 
either formed or enlarged by a similar process near about 
the same time. 2 Such aggregation of towns out of pre¬ 
existing separate villages was not conformable to the views, 
nor favourable to the ascendency of Lacedaemon. But 
there can be little doubt that her foreign policy after the 
Persian invasion was both embarrassed and discredited by 
the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, Pausanias 
(who though only regent was practically equivalent to a 
king) and Leotychides—not to mention the rapid develop¬ 
ment of Athens and Peirseus. 

Moreover, in the year b. c. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), Terrible 
a misfortune of yet more terrific moment befel oarthquako 
Sparta. A violent earthquake took place in the 
immediate neighbourhoodofSparta its elf, destroy- Eevoit* of > 
ing a large portion of the town, and a vast Helots, 
number of lives, many of them Spartan citizens. It was 
the judgement of the earth-shaking god Poseidon (accord¬ 
ing to the view of the Lacedaemonians themselves) for a 
recent violation of his^sanctuary at Tseuarus, from whence 
certain suppliant Helots had been dragged away not long 
before for punishment:^ not improbably some of those 
Helots whom Pausanias had instigated to revolt. The 
sentiment of the Helots, at all tim es one of enmity towards 
their masters, appears at this moment to have been unusu¬ 
ally inflammable: so tliat an earthquake at Sparta, espe¬ 
cially an earthquake construed as divine vengeance for Helot 
blood recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of them 

* Diodor, aci, 64; Stral) 0 , viii. i). ^ Thuoyd, i, 101-128: Diocior. xl 

837. C2. 

* Strabo, viii. i)p. 037, 348, 856. 
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at once into revolt, together with some even of the PerioeH, 
The insurgents took arms and marched directly upon 
Sparta, which they were on the point of mastering during 
the first moments of consternation, had not the bravery 
and presence of mind of the young king Archidamus re^ 
animated the surviving citizens and repelled the attack. 
But though repelled, the insurgents were not subdued. 
They maintained the field against the Spartan force, some¬ 
times with considerable advantage, since Aeimnestus (the 
warrior by whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Platsea) 
was defeated and slain with 300 followers in the plain of 
Stenyklerus, overpowered by superior numbers. i When 
at length defeated, they occupied and fortified the memor¬ 
able hill of Ithome, the ancient citadel of their Messenian 
forefathers. " Here they made a long and obstinate defence, 
supporting themselves doubtless by incursions throughout 
Laconia. Defence indeed was not difiicult, seeing that the 
Lacedaemonians were at that time confessedly incapable of 
assailing even the most imperfect species of fortification. 
After the siege had lasted some two or three years, with¬ 
out any prospect of success, the Lacedaemonians, begin¬ 
ning to despair of their own sufficiency for the undertaking, 
invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom we 
find specified the ^ginetans, the Athenians, and the Pla- 
taeans.s The Athenian troops are said to have consisted 
of 4000 men, under the command of Kimon: Athens being 
still included in the list of Lacedaemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at 
that day, even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this 
The Lace- increased force made no immediate impression 
fiwko^the fortified hill of IthOme. And when the 

aid of Lacedaemonians saw that their Athenian allies 


were not more successful than they had been 
revolted themselves, they soon passed from surprise into 
Marchdoubt, mistrust, and apprehension. The troops 
the Athe- had given no ground for such a feeling, while 
2^inion their general was notorious for Ms 
Laconia to attachment to bparta. Yet the Lacedsemom- 
aid them, ans could not help suspecting the ever-wake- 
ful energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom 
they introduced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to 
mind their own promise—though doubtless a secret 


* Herodot. ix. C4 


a Thuoyd. i. 102 j iii. iv. 57. 
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promise—to invade Attica not long before, for the 
benefit of the Thasians—they even began to fear that 
the Athenians might turn against them, and listen to 
solicitations for espousing the cause of the besieged. 
Under the influence of such apprehensions, they dismissed 
the Athenian contingent forthwith, on pretence of having 
no farther occasion for them; while all the other allies 
were retained, and the siege or blockade went on as 
before, i 


* Thucyd. 1 102. jasv 67co'|;i«v 
0^ 57]XouMTec, elTTOVTSt; 6s 8xi oi>6ev 
itpoa6eovTai aitcjav Ixi, 

Mr. Eynes Cliniton (East. Hellen, 
ann. 4G4~461 b.o.) following Plu¬ 
tarch, recognizes two Lacecljemo- 
nian requests to Athens, and two 
Athenian expeditions to the aid 
of the Spartans, both under Xi- 
mon; the first in 464 b.c., imme¬ 
diately on the happening of the 
earthquake and consequent revolt 
—•the second in 461 b.o., after the 
war had lasted some time. 

In my judgement, there is no 
ground for supposing more than 
one application made to Athens, 
and one expedition. The dupli¬ 
cation has arisen from Plutarch, 
who has construed too much as 
historical reality the comic exag¬ 
geration of AristophanSs (Aristoph. 
Lysistrat. 1138; Plutarch, ICimon, 
16). The heroine of the latter, 
L'ysiatxata, wishing to make peace 
between the Xiacedeemonians and 
Athenians, and reminding e^^ch of 
the services which they had received 
from the other, might permit 
herself to say to the Laoeda'mo- 
nians—“Tou,r envoy Perikleidas 
came to Athens, pale with terror, 
and put himself as a suppliant at 
the altar to entreat our help as a 
matter of life and death, while 
Poseidon was still shaking the 
earth and the Messenians were 
pressing you hard: then Kimou 
with 4000 hoplites went and 
achieved your complete salvation.” 


This is all very telling and for¬ 
cible, as a portion of the Aristo- 
phanic play, bnt there is no his¬ 
torical truth in it except the fact 
of an application made and an 
expedition sent in eonsequence. 

We know that the earthquake 
took place at the time when the 
siege ofThasos was yet going on, 
because it was the reason which 
prevented the Lacedmmonians from 
aiding the besieged by an invasion 
of Attica. ButKimon commanded 
at the siege of Thasos (Plutarch, 
Kimon, o. 14), accordingly he could 
not have gone as commander to 
Laconia at the time when this 
first expedition is alleged to have 
boon undertaken. 

Next, Thucydides acknowledges 
no more than one expedition; nor 
indeed does Diodorus (xi. 64), 
though this is of minor conse¬ 
quence. Now mere silence on the 
part of Thucydides, in reference 
to the events of a period which 
he only professes to survey briefly, 
is not always a very forcible ne- 
g^itive argument. But in this case, 
his account of the expedition of 
461 B.G., with its very important 
consequences, is such as to ex¬ 
clude the supposition that he hneio 
of any prior expedition, two or 
three years earlier. Had he know 
of any such, he could not have 
written the account which now 
stands in his text. He dwells 
especially on the prolongation of 
the war, and on the incapacity of 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme and prob¬ 
ably rendered even more offensive by the habitual rough¬ 
ness of Spartan dealing, excited the strongest exaspera¬ 
tion both among the Athenian soldiers and the Athenian 
people—an exasperation heightened by circumstances 
immediately preceding. Iff or the resolution to send 

auxiliaries into Laconia, when the Lacedsemo- 
^RcSved nians first applied for them, had not been 
by the taken without considerable debate at Athens. 
nians^or°" The party of Perikles and Ephialtes, habitually 
their Athe- jn opposition to Kimon, and partisans of the 
forward democratical movement, had strongly 
who are discountenanced it, and conjured their coun- 
froS^La- trymen not to assist in renovating and 
conia. Dis- strengthening their most formidable rival., 
axiTSmnge Perhaps the previous engagement of the Lace- 
of policy at dssmonians to invade Attica on behalf of the 
thens. Thasians may have become known to them, 
though not so formally as to exclude denial. And even 
supposing this engagement to have remained unknown 
at that time to every one, there were not wanting other 
grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible.^ But 
Ehmon—with an earnestness which even the philo-La- 
conian Kritias afterwards characterised as a sacrifice of 


the grandeur of Athens to the advantage of Lacedmmoni 
—employed all his credit and influence in seconding the 
application. The maintenance of alliance with Sparta 
on equal footing—peace among the great powers of 
Greece and common war against Persia—together with 
the prevention of all farther democratical changes in 
Athens—were the leading points of his political creed. 


th-Q Lacodaimonians for attacking 
■walls, as tbe reasons why they in¬ 
voked the Athenians as well a| 
their other allies; ho implies that 
the presence of the latter in La¬ 
conia was a now and threatening 
incident: moreover, when be tells 
us how much the Athenians wore 
incensed by their abrupt and mis¬ 
trustful dismissal, ho could not 
have omitted to notice as an ag¬ 
gravation of this feeling, that only 
two or threo years before, they 
had rescued liaoodaimou from the 


brink <<)f ruin. Lot us add, that 
the supposition of Sparta, the first 
military power in Greece, and dis¬ 
tinguished for her unintermitting 
discipline, being reduced all at 
onco to a condition of such utter 
helplessness as to owe her safety 
to foreign intervention—is highly 
improbable in itself; inadmissible 
except on very good evidence. 

For tho reasoiia here stated, I 
reject tho first expedition into La-^ 
conia mentioned in Plutarch. 

» Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. 
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As yet, both bis personal and political ascendency were 
predominant over bis^ opponents. As yet, there was no 
manifest conflict, which had only just begun to show 
itseli m the case of Thasos, between the maritime 
power of Athens and the union of land-force under 
feparta: and Kimon could still treat both of these phje- 
nomena as coexisting necessities of Hellenic well-beino- 
1 hough noway distinguished as a speaker, he carrie'^d 
wi a him the Athenian assembly by appealing to a large 
generous patriotism, which forbade them to permit 
the humiliation of Sparta. “Consent not to see Hellas 
lamecl of one leg and Athens drawing without her 
yoke-fellow;’I—such was his language, as we learn from 
his friend and compamon the Chian poet Ion: and in the 
lips of Kimon it proved effective. It is a speech of 
almost melancholy interest, since ninety years passed 
over before such an appeal was ever again addressed to 

despatch of the auxiliaries 
was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to the dis- 
legard of what might seem political prudence. And we 

violent reaction which took place in 
Athpian feeling, when the Lacedoemonians repaid them 
by singling out their troops from all the other allies as 
objects of insulting suspicion. We may imagine the 
triurnph of Perikles and Ephialt^s, who had opposed the 
mission-^and the vast loss of influence to Kimon, who had 
brought it about—when Athens received again into her 
publm assembly the hoplites sent hack from Ithome. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which 
more presently), and in the external policy, of 

Athens, the dismissal ofthese soldiers was preg- mans re-^ 
nant with results. The Athenians immediately 
passed a formal resoluticn to renounce the alii- Spa?ta^\Sd 
ance between themselves and Lacedaemon against ai- 

the Persians. _ They did more: they looke'd out 

lor Jand-enemies of LacedsBrnon, with whom to Position 
ally themselves. 

Of these hy far the first, both in Hellenic 
lank and in real power, was Argos. That city, and otuet 
neutral during the Persian invasion, had now 

• so. Zanopt.n, Hellenic, vl. 
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1 AT ^ o-ffprts of the destructive defeat suffered 
j-ecoTOTed Spartan king Kjeomenes. 

T^to fof the ancient citizens had gro^yn to manhood, 
^^^hTtomnorarT predominance of the Perimki acquired 
and tilt j.„iuous loss of citizens m that defeat, 

Stheneighbo^ 

denL^ent upon it, were situated Mykenm, pryns,and 
■Midea—‘^mall in power and importance, but rich in mythi- 

;^frtno^r Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos 

it the period of danger, these towns had furnished con- 
Hn^entf both to Thermopyl® and Platea, which their 
powerful neighbour had been unable either to prevent at 
time or to awenge afterwards, froni fear of the inter- 
vention of Lacedffimon. But so soon as the latter was seen 
to be endangered and occupied at home, 'with a formidable 
Messenian revolt, the Argeians availed themselves of the 
opportunity to attack not only Mykense and liryns, but 
also Ornese, Midea, and other semi-dependent towns around 
them. Several of these were reduced; and tiie inhabitants, 
robbed of their autonomy, were incorporated with the clo- 
iiiaiii of Argos: but theMykenseans, partly from the superior 
gallantry of their resistance, partly from jealousy of their 
niythical renown, were either sold as slaves or driven into 
banishment. i Through these victories Argos was now more 
powerful than ever, and the propositions of alliance made 
to iier by Athens, while strengthening both the two against 
Ijiiceciieinon, opened to her a new chance of recovering her 
lost headship in Peloponnesus. The Thessalians became 
“ bers of this new alliance, which was a defensive alli- 
igminst Lacedsenaon: and hopes were doubtless enter- 
I of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 


,ce 

[ii€'d 

ter. 

T 

a CO 
iritime 
the 


e new character which, A^diens had thus assumed, 
mpetitor for landed alliances not less than for 
le ascendency, came opportunely for the protection 
LUG neighbouring town of Megara. It appears that Co¬ 
lli, perhaps instigated like Argos by the helplessness 
die taced^moniaSs, had been making border encroach- 


—I7S B.C.—a little before tbe 

fcutlile of Leaktra,' ■ . 

• I',Ho4or. xi. €5; Strabo,, viii. p, 
tri; .'Fattiaa.' ii. le, 17, 25. Uiodo- 
f»‘i mill®!# tbis SncMent in 468 B,c.: 


but as it undoubtedly comes after 
the earthquake at Sparta, wo must 
suppose it to liavo happened about 
463 B.o. S0O Mr. Fyuoa Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenoi, Appondix, 8, 
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nients on the one side npon Kle6n8e—on the other side 
npon Megara.’ i on which ground the latter, prob¬ 
ably despairing of protection fromLacedsemon, 46i?4^o b.c. 
renounced the Lacedssmonian connexion, and Megara ie- 
obtained permission to enrol herself as an ally aiiTed with 
of Athens. 2 This was an acquisition of signal Athens, 
value to the Athenians, since it both opened to Strld^^f 
them the whole range of territory across the Corinth 
outer Isthmns of Corinth to the interior of the nefghbour- 
• Krisssean Gulf, on which the Megarian port of ing’Peio- 
was situated— and placed them in pos- gta^ter*^^ 
session of the passes of Mount Geraneia^ so towards 
that they could arrest the march of a Pelo- 
ponnesian army over the Isthmus, and protect Attica from 
invasion. It was moreover of great importance in its effects 
on Grecian politics: for it was counted as a wrong by Lace¬ 
daemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted 
up the flames of war between them and Athens; their allies 
the Epidaurians and JGginetans taking their part. Though 
Athens had not yet been guilty of unjust encroachment 
against any Peloponnesian .state, her ambition and energy 
had inspired universal awe; while the maritime states in 
the neighbourhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and iEgina, 
saw these terror-striking qualities threatening them,at 
their own doors, through her alliance with Argos and 
Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient feud 
between the Athenians and ^ginetans, thoiigh dormant 
since a little before the Persian invasion, had never been 
appeased or forgotten: so that the -Eginetans, dwelling 
within sight of Peirasus, were at once best able to appre¬ 
ciate, and most likely to dread, the enormous maritime 
power now possessed bj Athens. Perikles was wont to 
call -djjgina the eyesore of Peirseus:^ but we may be sure 
that Peir 00 us, grown into a vast fortified port within the 
existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the 
eyesore of-®gina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in 
prosecuting the war against Persia, having a fleet of no 
less than two hundred sail, equipped by or from the con¬ 
federacy collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the 
Phoenician coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians 


* Plutarcli, Kimon, c 


17. ® Thitoyd. L 103, 

* Plutarch, PerikUs, c. 8. 
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Energetic 
Bimulta- 
neous ac¬ 
tion of the 
Athenians 
—in Cy¬ 
prus, Phoe¬ 
nicia, 


Greece. 
They build 
the first 
“Long 
Wall” from 
Megara to 
Nisaea. 


under Inaros (about 460 b._c.) opened to tliem new 
means of action against the Great King. Their 
fleet, by invitation of the revolters, sailed uj) 
the Nile to Memphis, where there seemed at 
fii-st a good prospect of throwing off the Persian 
dominion. Yet in spite of so great an abstraction 

___ from their disposable force, their military opera- 

Jgypb and tions near home were conducted with unabated 
vigour: and the inscription which remains—a 
commemoration oftheir citizens of the Erechtheid, 
tribe who were slain in one and the same year 
in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Halieis, -dCgina, 
and Megara—brings forcibly before us that energy 
which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature 
altogether novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It 
was necessary for the Athenians to protect their new ally 
against the superiority of Peloponnesian land-force, and to 
ensure a constant communication with it by sea. Put the city 
(like most of the ancient Hellenic towns) was situated on 
a hill at some distance from ^ lo sea, separated from its 
port Nisaea by a space of nea 'y one mile. One of the 
earliest proceedings of the A lenians was to build two 
lines of wall, near and paralh- to each other, connecting 
the city with Niseea; so that me two thus formed one 
continuous fortress, wherein a standing Athenian garrison 
was maintained, with the constant means of succour from 
Athens in case of need. These “Long Walls,” though after¬ 
wards copied in other places and on a larger scale, were at that 
juncture an ingenious invention, for the purpose of 
extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not 
459-458 B.c. directed against Megara. The Athenians, having 
undertaken a landing in the territory of the 
Halieis (the population of the southern Argolic 
peninsula, bordering on Troezen and Hermione), 
were defeated on land by the Corinthian and 
Epidaurian forces: possibly it may have been 
in this expedition that they acquired possession 
of Troezen, which we find afterwards in their 
dependance, without knowing when it became so. But in 
^ sea-fight which took place off the island of Kekryphaleia 
(between JEgina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians 
gamed the victory. After this victory and defeat,—neither 


War of 
Athens 
against 
Cor'nth, 
.fflgina, &c. 
Total 
defeat 
of the 
JEginetans 
at sea. 
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of them apparently very dicisive,—the JEginetans began 
to take a, more energetic part in the war, and brought out 
tiieir full naval_ force together with that of their allies— 
Uoiinthians,Epidaurians, and other Peloponnesians; while 
Athens equipped a fleet of corresponding magnitude, 
summoning her allies also; though we do not know the 
actual numbers on either side. In the great naval battle 
which ensued off the island of ifclgina, the superioritv of 
the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’practice 
' ^ since the Persian war-over the old 

iieUenio ships and seamen, as shown in those states where 
at the time of the battle of Marathon the maritime strength 
ot (rreeoe had resided—was demonstrated bv a victorv 
most complete and decisive. The Peloponnesian and 
Honan seamen had as yet had noexperience of the improved 
seacraft of Athens, and when we find how much they 
were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years after- 
wards at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we shall 
not ’W’onder at its destructive effect upon them in this 
early battle. _ The maritime power of ^gina was irre¬ 
coverably ruined. The Athenians captured seventy ships 
0 war, a large force upon the island, and commenced 
the of the city by land as well as by sea. i 

If the Lacedaemonians had not been occupied at home 
by the blockade of Ithome, they would have The Athe- 
been probably induced to invade Attica as a "iana te- 
diversion to the JEginetans; especially as the MiXa 
Persian Megabazus came to Sparta at this time The Co- 
on the part of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them 
to do so, in order that the Athenians might be rians, &c. 

constrained to retire from Egypt. This Persian alfeaL"® 

brought lYith him a large sum of money, but' 
was nevertheless obliged to return without undw^Mv 
effecting his mission. = The Corinthians and 

torcement of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid her farther 

upon Megara; which place, it was supposed, 

drLtni t’?Wf“°"^'^/ possibly relieve without with- 
the^mof from AJgina, inasmuch as so many of 

their men were at the same time serving in Egypt. But 

the Athenians showed themselves equal to all these three 

’ Sd .!: m ’'• “ ’ 
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exigencies at one and the same time—^to^ the great disap¬ 
pointment of their enemies. Myronides^ inarched from 
Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the two 
extremes of military age, old and young; these being the 
only troops at home. He fought the Corinthians near the 
town, gaining a slight, but debateable, advantage, which 
he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as the Corinthians 
had returned home. But the latter, when the}^ arrived at 
home, were so much reproached by their own old citizens, 
for not having vanquished the refuse of the Athenian 
military force, i that they returned back at the end of 
twelve days and erected a trophy on their side, laying 
claim to a victory in the past battle. The Athenians, 
marching out of Megara, attacked them a second time, and 
gained on this occasion a decisive victory. The defeated 
Corinthians were still more unfortunate in their retreat; 
for a body of them, missing their road, became entangled 
in a space of private ground enclosed on every side by a 
deep ditch, and having only one narrow entrance. Myro- 
nides, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at 
the entrance to prevent their escape, and then surrounded 
the enclosure with his light-armed troops, who with their 
missile weapons slew all the Corinthian hoplites, without 
possibility either of flight or resistance. The bulk of the 
Corinthian army effected their retreat, but the destruction 
of this detachment "was a sad blow to the city. 2 

Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been 
458-457 B.c. during this year, both on land and at sea, it was 

Wa^iisb^e^ them to foresee that the power of their 

^ enemies would presently be augmented by the 
Pe^uVa^e ^acedsemonians taking the field. Partly on this 
projected — account—partly also from the more energetic 
PeriSt”’' Pjiase of democracy, ancf the long-sighted views 
opposed by 01 rerikles, which were now becoming ascendent 
liticafcon-* ^be city—the Athenians began the stupendous 
teutions at undertaking of connecting Athens with the sea 

importanca walls. The idea of this measure 

^the Long bad doubtless been first suggested by the recent 
erection of long walls, though for so much smaller 

"I M jh A. "ITlf .. «i. — _ 


‘Lysias, Oral Funebr. c. 10. 
evlxto * fxctxoixsvot otTra^av Sovajxiv 
Tifjv sxeUwv Toi^ dTtsiprjxoffi xat 
Toic t»uTt»o 6uvap,svoiC) <Sc, 

The incident mentioned by Thu¬ 
cydides about the Oorinthians, that 


the old men of their own city were 
so indignant against them on their 
return, is highly charac eristic of 
Grecian ^manners—xaxvtioixsvoi bjti!* 
TU)v ev TcoXsi icpsc^'^repoov, &c. 

® Thu'jyd. i. 106. piiya TotiTe 
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a distance^ between Megara and Nissea: for without such 
an intermediate stepping-stone, the project of a wall forty 
^adia (=about 4 V 2 Engl miles) to join Athens with 
Peiraeus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia ( = nearly 
4 Engl miles) to join it with Phalerum, would have ap¬ 
peared extravagant even to the sanguine temper of Athe¬ 
nians—as it certainly would have seemed a few years earlier 
to Themistoklls himself. Coming as an immediate sequel 
# great recent victories, and while .^gina, the great Eorian 
naval power, was prostrate and under blockade, it excited 
the utmost alarm among the Peloponnesians—being regard¬ 
ed as the second great stride, 1 at once conspicuous and of 

lasting effect, in Athenian ambition, next to the fortification 
of Peiraeus. 

Put besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the 
measure was also interwoven with the formidable conten¬ 
tion of political parties then going on at Athens. Son 
had been recently ostracisedj and the democratical move¬ 
ment pressed by Perikles and Ephialtes (of which more 
presently) was in its full tide of success 5 yet not without 
a violent and unprincipled opposition on the part of those 
who supported the existing constitution. Now the long 
walls formed a part of the foreign policy of Perikles, con¬ 
tinuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themistokles when 
e first schemed the Peiraeus, They were framed to render 
Athens capable of carrying on war against any superiority 
01 landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the united force 
ofPeloponnesus. Put though thus calculated for contino'en- 
cies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in the 
distance, the new walls were, almost on the same grounds 
obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: to the 
party recently headed b^Kimon, who were attached to the 
ijaced^monian connexion, and desired above all things to 
maintain peace at home, reserving the energies of the state 
lor antirPersian enterprise: to many landed proprietors in 
Attica, whom they seemed to threaten with approaching 
invasion and destruction of their territorial jiossessions; to 


KopivQtotc; 8Yev£To. Compare Diodor. 
xi. 78, 79 — whose chronology how¬ 
ever is very misleading. 

^ Kai TujvSs 6|xei<; otixtoi, xi xe 
Tipditov eaaavxe? auxou^ x:^v 716X1V 
jj-sxct xoc M7]6ixa xpaxuvat, xal 3 jx8- 


pov xa p.axpi axTjcai xsi^'H-'is the 
language addressed hy the Corin¬ 
thians to the Spartans, in refer¬ 
ence to Athens, a little before 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i, 
69;. 
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the rich men and aristocrats of Athens, averse to a still 
closer contact and amalgamation with the maritime imilti- 
tude in Peirsens: lastly, perhaps, to a certain of old 
Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of Athens 
with the separate demes oi Peirmus and Phalerum as 
effacing the special associations connected with the holy 
rock of Athens. When to all these grounds of opposition, 
we add, the expense and trouble of the underta,lang itself, 
the interference with private property, the peculiar violence ■ 
of nar tv which happened then to be raging, and ttie absence 
of a large proportion of military citizens in Egypt-we 
shall hardly be surprised to find that the projected long 
walls brought on a risk of the most serious character both 
for Athens and her democracy. If any farther proof were 
wanting of the vast importance of these long walls, m the 
eves both of friends and of enemies, we might find it m the 
fact that their destruction was the prominent mark of 
Athenian humiliation after the battle of-^gospotami, and 
their restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus and 

Konon after the victory of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the 
.Aition proceedings of Athens, the Lacedsemomans were 
ome prevailed upon to undertake an expedition out 
Lacedsemo- £ Peloponnesus, although the Helots in Ithome 
sZliT were not yet reduced to surrender. Their force 
-they re- consisted of 1500 troops of their own, and 10,000 
iSdeW of their various allies, under the regent Niko- 
Of Thebes, The ostensible motive, or the pretence, 

for this march, was the protection of the little territory 
of Doris against the Phokians, who had recently invaded 
it and taken one of its three town|. The mere approach 
of so large a force immediately compelled the Phokians to 
re]inc[uish their conquest, but it was soon seen that this 
was only a small part of the^ objects of Sparta, and that 
her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, was, 
to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens, It could not es¬ 
cape the penetration of Corinth, that the Athenians might 
presently either enlist or constrain the towns oi Boeotia 
into their alliance, as they had recently acquired Megara, 
in addition to their previous ally Platoea: ior the Boeotian 
federation was at this time much disorganised, and Thebes, 
its chief, had never recovered her ascendency since the dis¬ 
credit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. To 
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strengthen Thehes and to render her ascendency effective 
over the Boeotian cities, was the best way of providing a 
neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athenians, 
so as to prevent their farther aggrandisement by land; it 
was the same policy as E^Daminondas pursued eighty years 
afterwards, in organising Arcadia and Messene against 
Sparta. Accordingly the Peloponnesian force was now 
employed partly in enlarging and strengthening the forti¬ 
fications of Thebes herself, partly in constraining the other 
Bceotian cities into effective obedience to her supremacy; 
probably by placing their governments in the hands of 
citizens of known oligarchical politics, i and perhaps banish¬ 
ing suspected opponents. To this scheme the Thebans lent 
themselves with earnestness; promising to keep down for- 
the future their border neighbours, so as to spare the 
necessity of armies coming from Sparta,2 

But there was also a farther design, yet more import¬ 
ant, in contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. 
The oligarchical opposition at Athens were so intention 
bitterly hostile to the Bong Walls, to Perikles, of the 
and to the democratical movement, that several army In 
of them opened a secret negotiation with the Boeotia to 
Peloponnesian leaders; inviting them into Attica, Ath^nT^ 
and entreating their aid in an internal rising and sustain 
for the purpose not only of putting a stop to the Athe- 
Long Walls, but also of subverting the demo- garcMca’i 
cracy. The Peloponnesian ai'my, while prose- party, op- 
cuting its operations in Boeotia, waited in hopes thp 
of seeing the Athenian malcontents iij Walls, 

encamped at Taiiagra on the v 0x7 borders of Attica for the 
pui'pose ofirnm cooperation with them. The juncture 

wAu andoubtedly one much hazard for Athens, especially 
as^ the ostracised Kimon and his remaining friends in the 
city were suspected of being implicated in the conspiracy. 
i3Ut the Ath^ian leaders, aware of the Bacedsemonian 
operations m Boeotia, knew also what was meant by the 
presence of the army on their immediate borders—and 


3cii. 61; Justin, iii. 0. 
T^i; |u,sv Ttov 07)3ata>v «6XstOc; (XElCova 
xb'i Tcepi^oXov xuTscrxeOaaav, tac 5’ 
ev BoicuTia tcoXsi^ fivdrxaaav OTrot^iT- 
TeaQoi Toic Oi^pctloic. 

^ Diodor. 1. c. It must probably 
be to the internal affairs of Boeo¬ 


tia, somewhere about this time, 
full as they were of internal dis¬ 
sension, that the dictum and simile 
of PeriklSs allude—which Ari¬ 
stotle notices in his Rhetoric, iii, 
4 , 2 . 
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took decisive measures to avert the danger. Havino-oh. 
tamed a reinforcement of 1000 Argeians and some ''riips. 
sahan horse, they marched out to Tanagra, with the full 
Athenian force then at home; which must of course have 
consisted chiefly ot the old and the young, the same who 
had fought under Myrdnides at Megara; for the blockade 
of .Sgina was still going on. Nor was it possible for the 
Lacedeemonian army to return into Peloponnesus without 
fighting; for the Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were 
in possession of the difficult high lands of Greraneia, the 

—defeat Atnenian ileet, by means of the harbour of 

Athenians Prepared to intercept them if they 

henians tried to come by sea across the Xrisssean Gulf 

by which way it wou d appear that they had come out! 
Near lanagra a hloody battle took place between the two 
armies, wherein the Lacedaemonians were victorious, chieflv 
from the desertion of the Thessalian horse who passed over 
to them m the very heat of the engagement.^ But thou^rh 
the advantage was on their side, it was not sufficiently cfe- 
cisive to ^vour the contemplated rising in Attica. Nor 
iSii ne loponnesians gain anything by it except an 

over the high lands of Geraneia, after 

't'l [ tho a'deibat, .yet tliere 

were it which re^^red lte 

zjffiicii. k# highly bonoliijial to 

fifiwi Kimoii p^smirctl liimael|'::«i*ttti 

S(mii ftn passed 

of .\tfica, -to he nlliS^^^eupy 

os station n, :ilie"^^fekf 

Ills tnh«-.th«'fcte^»:.,-;.|^ut such waa"t'Ko'*fe;,\,r. 

^ «'iterta-iii'.;d by the'morv.hersof tlm sfmH,r.« and 
by his political enemies present, that he was an accomplice' 

refustr^uT‘r^“^ ^“1^® on foot, that permission was 
plused and he was forced to retire. In departiriir he con- 

wiue awkfS’loh a manner as might 

also upon theirs. His friends retained his panonlv and 
assigned to It the station in the ranks which he^wouW him¬ 
self have occupied: they then entered the engagemLt wkh 

* Tliucyd. i. 107 * 


of 

Kf'd "’f- -us 

iieliavioiir' 

■ K-ii'-tio-ii 

TG-JnJ i,'ei 
Ironi- -ns Ira 
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desperate ^solution and one hundred of them fell side by 
side in their ranks. Pcrikles, on his part, who was present 
among the hopiites of his own tribe the Akamantis, aware 
of this application and repulse of Kimon, thought it incuin- 
bentuponhimto display not merelyhis ordinary personal cour¬ 
age, but an unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it 
happened that he escaped unwounded. All these incidents 
brought about a generous sympathy and spirit of compro¬ 
mise among the contending parties at Athens j while the 
. unshaken patriotism of Kimon and his friends discounten¬ 
anced and disarmed those conspirators who had entered 
into correspondence with the enemy, at the same time that 
it roused a repentant admiration towards the ostracised 
leader himself. Such was the happy workino* of n 
this new sentiment that a decree was shortly 
proposed and carried—proposed too by Perikles 
himself—to abridge the ten years of Kimon’s twee^tbe 
ostracism, and permit his immediate return. i ”vai lead- 
We may recollect that under circumstances plrttes at 
partly analogous, Themistokles had himself pro- 
posed the restoration of his rival Aristeid^s from ostracism, 
a little before the battle of Salamis: 2 and in both cases 
the suspension of enmity between the two leaders wag 
partly the sign, partly also the auxiliary cause, of reconci¬ 
liation and renewed fraternity among the general body of 
citizens. It was a moment analogous to that salutary im» 
pulse of compromise, and harmony of parties, follow¬ 
ed the extinction of the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, forty- 
SIX years afterwards, and on which Thucydid^ dwells emplia- 
tically as the salvation ofAthens in her distress—a moment 
rare in free communities generally, not less than among tho 
jealous competitors for political ascendency at Athens.® 


^ Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14* Peri- 
3cl6s, c. 10. Plutarch represents the 
Athenians as haring recalled Ki¬ 
mon from fear of the Lacedamo- 
nians who had just beaten them, 
at Tanagra, and for the purpose 
of procuring peace. He adds that 
Kimon obtained peace for them 
forthwith. Both these assertions 
are incorrect. The extraordinary 
successes in Boeotia, which fol¬ 
lowed BO quickly after the defeat 
at Tanagra, show that the Athe¬ 
nians were under no impressions 


of fear at that juncture, and that 
the recall of Kimon proceeded from 
quite different feelings. Moreover 
the peace with Sparta was not 
made till some years afterwards, 

® Plutarch, ThemistokUs, c. 10. 

* Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17; Peri- 
kUs, 0 . 10; Thucyd. viii. 97. Plu¬ 
tarch observes, respecting this re¬ 
conciliation of parties after the 
battle of Tanagra, after having 
mentioned that Perikles himself 
proposed the restoration of Ki¬ 
mon— 
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So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and 
unanimity after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the 
recall of Kimon and appears to have overlaid the pre¬ 
existing conspiracy, that the Athenians were quickly in a 
condition to wipe off the stain of their defeat. It was on 
the sixty-second day after the battle that they undertook 
an aggressive march under Myronides into Boeotia: the 
extreme precision of this date—being the single 
case throughout the summary of events between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars wherein* 
Thucydides is thus precise-—-marks how strong 
an impression it made upon the memory of the 
Athenians. At the battle of (Enophyta, engaged 
against the aggregate Tlieban and Boeotian 
forces—or, if Diodorus is to be trusted, in two 
battles, of wbich that of (Enophyta was the last 
Myrdnides was completely victorious. The Athenians 


E.o. 4B6. 
Victory of 
OJSnophyta 
gained by 
the Athe¬ 
nians—they 
acquire as¬ 
cendency 
over all 
Boeotia, 
Phokis, and 
Lokris, 


Outu) moXiTixal fjLgv al 
Siacpopal, [xsTpiov ol Qu|xrjl xal 
TO xotvov eOavaxXiQTOi. o6|xffapov, ij 3s 
(piXoTiixla ffi«vTU)v euixpaxouoa t&v 
TtaOujv toTc i:aTpl3o<; Owey^ujpst 
xalpoic. 

"Which remarks are very analog¬ 
ous to those of Thucydides in re¬ 
counting the memorable proceed¬ 
ings of the year 411 b.o., after the 
deposition of the oligarchy of 
Four Hundred (Thucyd. viii, 97), 

Kal St) tov Tcptniov ypri- 

vov fiitl ye ejxou’ ’A97)vaioi <paivovTat 
sb TtoXiTsiCTaviec;* ptexpia yap ri xs 
xoui; oXiyouc xat to*!)? ttoXXo*!)? 56^- 
xpaoic ey^vExo, xai ex 7cov7]ptI)v xtbv 
7tpayf^,dx(jL)v Y®vop.Evu)v xobxo itpdjTov 
otvT)vE-]fxe xy)v -jroXiv. Dr. Arnold says 
in his note—“It appears that the 
constitution as now fixed was at 
first, in the opinion of Thucydi- 
dSs, the best that Athens had ever 
enjoyed within his memory; that 
is, the best since the complete as¬ 
cendency of the democracy effect¬ 
ed under PeriklSs. But how long 
a period is meant to be included 
by the words x3v Tcptbxov y^povov, 
and when and how did the implied 


change take place? Tov -npdjxov 
ypovov can hardly apply to the 
whole remaining term of the war, 
as if this improved constitution 
had boon first subverted by tlio 
triumph of the oligarchy under the 
Thirty, ami tiion superseded by 
the restoration of the old demo¬ 
cracy after their overthrow. Yet 
X'cnophon mentions no inter¬ 
mediate change in the government 
between the beginning of his his¬ 
tory and the end of the war,” &q. 

I think that the words eo -reoXi- 
xE'icravTE? are understood by Dr. 
Arnold in a sense too special and 
limited—as denoting merely the 
new constitution, or positive or¬ 
ganic enactments, which the Athe¬ 
nians now introduced. It appears 
to me that the words are of wider 
import; meaning the general tem¬ 
per of political parties both re¬ 
ciprocally towards each other and 
towards the commonwealth; their 
inclination to relinquish anti¬ 
pathies, to accommodate points of 
difference, and to cooperate with 
each other heartily against the 
enemy, suspending those lota? (pi- 
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became masters of Thebes as well as of the remaining Boe¬ 
otian towns: reversing all the arrangements recently made 
by 8pai*ta—establishing democratical governments—and 
forcing the aristocratical leaders, favourable to Theban as¬ 
cendency and Lacedaemonian connexion, to become exiles. 
Nor was it only Boeotia which the Athenians thus acquired: 
Phokis and Lokris were both successively added to the list 
of their dependent allies—the former being in the main 
friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the change, while 
the latter were so decidedly hostile that one hundred of 
their chiefs were detained and sent to Athens as hostages. 
The Athenians thus extended their influence—maintained 
through internal party-management, backed by the dread 
of interference from without in case of need—from the 
borders of the Corinthian territory, including both Megara 
and P%£e, to the strait of Thermopylae.! 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the 
completion of the Long Walls and the conquest of iEgina. 
That island, doubtless starved out by its protrac- b o. 455. 
ted blockade, was forced to capitulate on condi- Completion 
tion of destroying its fortifications, surrender- waiis— 
ing all its ships of war, and submitting to annual conquest of 
tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The 
reduction of this once powerful maritime city disarmed, 
marked Athens as mistress of the sea on the anTren-*^^' 
Peloponnesian coast not less than on the JEgean. dared 
Her admiral Tolmides displayed her strength 
by sailing round Peloponnesus, and even by the insult of 
burning the Lacedsemonian ports of Methone and of Gyth- 
ium. He took Chalkis, a possession of the Co- The Athe- 
rinthians, and Naupaktus belonging to the nians first 
OzoIianLokrians, near the mouth of the Corinth- Teiopemil 
ian Gulf-—disembarked troops near Sikyon, sus—their, 
with some advantage in a battle against oppo- 
nents from that town—and either gained or Ouif of 
forced into the Athenian alliance not only 

XoTi|jaa<;, tSiac 5iapoXac icepl form a part of what is commended 

TrpoarTaalac hi* 66) noticed as by ThucydidSs: hut his oommen- 
having been so mischievous before, dation is not confined to them 
Of course any constitutional ar- specially. Compare the phrase ii. 
rangoments introduced at such a 38. eXeuGiptuc; 5e xd xs itpbc xb xot- 
period would partake of the mo- vbv TcoXixsOofxsv, &c. 
derate and harmonious spirit then ^ Thucyd. i. 108; Diodor, xi. 81, 
prevalent, and would therefore 82. 
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Zakynthus and Kephallenia, kut also some of the towns nf 
Achaia; for we afterwards find these latter attacLd to 
Athens without knowing when the connexion beo^ani 
During the ensuing year the Athenians renewed their 

attack upon Sihyon, with a force of 1000 hoplites under 

Perikles himself, sailing from the Megarian harbour of 
Peg® in the Krissaean Gulf. This eminLt man, however 
gained no greater advantage than Tolmides-defktin^the 
feikonyan forces in the field and driving them within their 

walls. He afterwards made an expedition into Akarnania 

talong the Achsean allies in addition to his own forces buf 
B.O. 454 . mmcarried in his attack on (Bniadrn and accom- 
plished nothing. Nor were the Athenians more 

successful in a march undertaken this same year ai^ainst 

Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring Orestes, one of the 

w 1 ?h t fn il?. Pharsalus. Though they took 
with them an imposing force, including their Boeotian and 

• hokian allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced- 

them to Iteep in a compact body and confined them to the 

ground actually occupied by their hoplites: while all their 

attempts against the city failed, and their hopes of inS 

nal rising were disappointed.! ^ 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would 

° their alliance nearly the whole 

the Athe- ot extr^^eloponnesian Greece. But even 

Thessaly their power was prodigious, 
whiVh if attained a maximum height from 

SL.eii ^®°hne. As a^ounter- 

rAr.1 SO many successes, we have to 

V^ars aSinLThe P® 

EaSbrilwTdvef.f^"^ 

Z7,r„t^f^ hrifhant advantages, in-conjunction with the 
msurgent prince Inaros; expelling the Persians from all 
Memphis except the strongest part called the White 
Portress. And such was the alarm of the Persian Idnff 

Tir® the Athenians in Egypt 

that he_ sent Megabazus with a large sum of monev to 

Attica’ ^*'tMs'^p° induce the Lacedemonians to invade 

Persian fortp t!^ however failed, and an augmented 

of ZoPvrns 3Megabyzus, son 
01 z.opyrus ,3 drove the Athenians and their allies, after 

= ‘ rtucyd. i. 108 . 115 - Diodor, xi S4. « Thuoya. i. 111; Dloaor. si. 85. 

* Horudot. iiLieo. * '. ■ 
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an obstinate struggle, out of Mempliis into tlie island of 
the Nile called Pros6pitis, Here they were blocked up 
for eighteen months, until at length Megabyzus turned the 
arm of the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the 
island by land. A very few Athenians escaped by land to 
Kyrene: the rest were either slain or made captive, and 
Inaros himself was crucified. And the calamity of Athens 
was farther aggravated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athe¬ 
nian ships, which, coming after the defeat, but without 
.being aware of it, sailed into the Mendesian branch of the 
Nile, and thus fell unawares into the power of the Per¬ 
sians and Phoenicians; very few either of the ships or men 
escaping. The whole of Egypt became again subject 
to the Persians, except Amyrtasus, who contrived by re¬ 
tiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his in¬ 
dependence. One of the largest "armaments ever sent 
forth by Athens and her confederacy was thus utterly 
ruined. i 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athe¬ 
nian army in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation b.o. 456. 
of Peloponnesus by Tolmides, that the internal 
war, carried on by the Lacedaemonians against Tots in La¬ 
the Helots or Messenians at Ithome, ended. conia capi- 
These besieged men, no longer able to stand out 
against a protracted blockade, were forced to country, 
abandon this last fortress of ancient Messenian independ¬ 
ence, stipulating, for a safe retreat from Peloponnesus 
with their wives and families; with the proviso that if any 
one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he should 
become the slave of the first person who seized him. They 
were established by Tolmides at Naupaktus (recently taken 
by the Athenians from the Ozolian Lokrians),2 where they 
will be found rendering good service to Athens in the 
following wars. 

_ After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedsemonians made 
no farther expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several ^ 
succeeding years, not even to prevent Eoeotia and Phokis 

* Thucyd. i, 104, 109, 110; Diodor, granted “by the Persian generals— 
xi.77; xii. 3. The story of Dio- is contradicted by the total ruin 
dorus in the first of these two pas- which he himself states to have 
sages—that most of the Athenian befallen them in the latter pas- 
forces were allowed to come back sages, as well as by Thucydides, 
under a favourable capitulation * Thuoyd. f. 103; Diodor. ati. 84, 
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from being 

Truce for 
five years 
ooncUxcled 
between 
Athena and 
the Lace- 
dajmonians, 
through the 
influence of 
Kiinon. 

Fresh expe¬ 
ditions of 
Kim on 
against 
Persia. 


absorbed into tlie Atlienian alliance. The reason 
of this remissness lay, partly, in their general 
character; partly, in the continuance of the siege 
of Ithome, which occupied them at home; but 
still more, perhaps, in the fact that the Atheni¬ 
ans, masters of the Megarid, were in occupation 
of the road over the high lands of Geraneia, 
and could therefore obstruct the march of any 
army out from Peloponnesus, Even after the 
surrender of Ithome, the Lacedaemonians re-, 
mained inactive for three years, after which 
time a formal truce was concluded with Athens 


B. 0 . 455 - 452 . Peloponnesians generally, for five years 

longer. i This truce was concluded in a great 
B.c. 452-447. degree through the influence of Kimori,^ who 
was eager to resume effective operations against the Per¬ 
sians; while it was not less suitable to the political interest 
of Perikles that his most distinguished rival sliould be 
absent on foreign service,^ so as not to interfere with his 


^ Tlmcyd, i. 112. 

• Theopompus, Fragra. 22, cd. 
Didot; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 18; 
Diodor. xi. 80, 

It is to be prosumod that this is 
the peace which JB’schinfis (De Fals. 
Legat, c. 64. p. 300) and Andokidds 
(De Pace, c, 1) state to have been 
made by Miltiadea son of Kimon, 
pxoxenus of the Lacedfemonians; 
assuming that MiltiadSs son of 
Kimon is put by them, through 
lapse of memory, for Kimon son 
of Miltiadds. But the passages of 
these orators involve so much both 
of historical and chronological in¬ 
accuracy, that it is unsafe to cite 
them, and impossible to amend 
them except by conjecture. Mr. 
Fynes Clintoir (Fasti Plellen, Ap¬ 
pendix, 8. p. 267) has pointed out 
some of these inaccuracies; and 
there are others besides, not less 
grave, especially in the oration 
ascribed to AndokidSs, It isre- 
marhable that both of them seem 
to recognise only <wo long walls, 
the northern and the southern wall; 


whereas in the time of Thuoydidfis 
there were three long walls: the 
two near and parallel, connecting 
Athens with Poineus, and a third 
connecting it with Phaldrum. This 
last was never renewed, after all 
of them had been partially de¬ 
stroyed at the disastrous close of 
tlie Polopouncsiau war: and it ap¬ 
pears to have passed out of the 
recollection of JKschinfts, who 
speaks of the two walls as they 
existed in his time. 

“ Plutarch, Porikl6a, c. 30, and 
lioipublic. Gerend. Prweep. p. 812. 

An understanding to this effect 
bvdwccn the two rivals is so natural 
that wo need not resort to tlie sup¬ 
position of a secret agreement 
concluded between them through 
the mediation of Elpinikd sister of 
Kimon, which Plutarch had read 
in some authors. The charms as 
well as the intrigues of ElpiuikO 
appear to have figured conspicu¬ 
ously in the memoirs of Atbonian 
biographers; they were employed 
by one party as a means of calum- 
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influence at home. Accordingly Kimon, having equipped 
a fleet of 200 triremes from Athens and her confederates 
set sail for Gypriis, from whence he despatched sixty ships 
to -Cigypt, at the request of the insurgent prince Amyrtseus 
who was still maintaining himself against the Persians amidst 
the fens—while with the remaining armament Heath of 
he laid siege to Kitium. In the prosecution of at 

this siege, he died either of disease or of a wound. of 

Ine armament, under his successor Anaxikrates, Atheni- 
became so embarrassed for want of provisions, 
that they abandoned the undertaking altogether 
and went to fight the Phoenician and Kilikian fleet near 
balamis in Cyprus. They were here victorious, first on 
sea and afterwards on land, though probably not on the 
same day, as at the Eurymedon; alter which they returned 
home, followed by the sixty ships which had gone to Egypt 
for the purpose of aiding Amyrtseus. ^ 

From this time forward no farther operations were 
undertaken by Athens and her confederacy 
against the Persians. And it appears that 1 
cou'^ntion was concluded between them,whereby 
the Great King on his part promised two things: 
lo^ leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the 
Asiatio maritime Greeks, not sending troops TolUnllT 
within a given distance of the coast: To refrain between 
from sending any ships of war either westward 
of Phasehs (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean 
islands,rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean 

confluence_ of the Thracian Bosphorus with 
e Euxme. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave 
mna m undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt. 

Sivf’ “ 4 distinguished family, with some 

others of his countrymen, went up to Susa to negotiate 
this convention: and certain envoys from Argos, tlen in 
alliance with Athens, took the opportunity of going thither 
at the same time, to renew the friendly understanding 

uiating Kimon, by tba other for also to gain these two victories 

-TSinfj^r. •• Th«:: 

yfl. 1-ip, Diodorns, XU. IS. superior on every ground to Dio- 

P^ticilarly superior 

general AnMikratSs. He affirms as to the death of Kimon, with 
farther limt Kimon lived not only whom he was oonneoted by rela¬ 
te take Kitium and Mallus, but tionship. 
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whicli their city had estahlished with Xerxes at the Eerinr^ 
of his invasion of Greece. 1 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility^ 
Mistakes this convention did little more than recofrnise 
gexationf existing state of things, without introducing 
lespecting any new advantage or disadvantage on either 
Mention- si^e, Or calling for any measures to be taken in 
doubts consequence of it. We may hence assign a 
iti totor‘° J^easonable ground for the silence of Thucydides, 
cal reality, who docs not even notice the convention as 
tUse^ been made: we are to recollect always 

doubts— that in the interval between the Persian and 
to?/hints I^®lopoi^3^esian wars, he does not profess to do 
of Thucy- more than glance briefly at the main events, 
didas.^ Put the boastful and inaccurate authors of the 
ensuing century, orators, rhetors, and historians, indulged 
in so much exaggeration and untruth respecting this con¬ 
vention, both as to date and as to details—and extolled as 
something so glorious the fact of having imposed such hard 
conditions on the Great iKing—that they have raised a 
suspicion against themselves. Especially, they have 
occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, how 
this splendid achievement of Athens came to be left un¬ 
noticed by Thucydides? Xow the answer to such question 
is, tiiat the treaty itself was really of no great moment i it 
IS the state of facts and relations implied in the treaty, and 
existing substantially before it was concluded, which con¬ 
stitutes the real glory of Athens. Put to the later writers* 


* Herodot. vii. 151; Diodor. xil. 
3, 4; Demosthenes (De Falsa Legat. 
c. 77, p. 428 B.: compare De Bho- 
dior. Libert, c. 13, p. 109) speaks 
of this peace as 6tc6 tiocvtuiv 
GpuXXou|X8V7]'v stp-j^vTjv, Compare Ly- 
kurgus cont. Leokrat. o. 17, p. 187; 
Isokrates (Eanegyr. c. 33, 34, p. 
244; Areopagitic, c. 37, pp, 360, 
229; Panathenaic. c. 20, p. 360). 

The loose language of these ora¬ 
tors makes it impossible to deter¬ 
mine what was the precise limit 
in respect of vicinity to the coast. 
Isokrates is careless enough to 
talk of the river Halys as the 
boundary; Demosthenes states it 


as “a day’s course for a, horse.” 

The two boundaries marked by 
sea, on the other hand, are both 
clear^and natural, in reference to 
the Athenian, empire—the Kyanean 
rocks at one end—Phaselis or the 
Chelidonean islands (there is no 
material distance between these 
two last-mentioned places) on the 
other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Dis¬ 
sertation on the reality of this 
Kimonian peace, collects the va¬ 
rious passages of authors wherein 
it is mentioned; among them are 
several out of the rhetor Aristeidfia 
(Forschungen, p. 140-148), 


r 
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llie treaty stood forth as the legible’evidence of tacts-wliich 
in their time were past and gone: while Thucydides aiid 
his contemporaries, living in fulness of the 

Athenian empire, would certainly not appeal to the treaty 
as an evidence, and might well pass it over even as an event, 
when studying to condense the narrative. Though Thu¬ 
cydides mentioned the treaty, he says: nothing 

which ^Bpio^v its reality, and much which is in full 
harmony with it. For we may show even from him,-—1. 
That all open and direct hostilities between Athens and 
Persia ceased, after the last mentioned victories of the 
‘Athenians near Gyprus: that this island is renounced by 
Athens, not being included by Thucydides in his catalogue 
of Athenian allies prior to the Peloponnesian war; i and 
that no farther aid is given by Athens to the revolted 
Amyrtseus in Egypt. 2. That down to the time when the 
Athenian power was prostrated by the ruinous failure at 
Syracuse, no tribute was collected by the Persian satxapa 
in Asia Minor from the Greek cities on the coast, nor were 
Persian ships of war allowed to appear in the waters of 
JEgean,2 nor was the Persian king admitted to.be sovereign 


^ Tliiicyd. li. 14. 

* Thucyd. viii. 6, fi, 5(i. As this 
is a point on which very erroneous 
representations have heen made by 
some learned critics, especially by 
Bablmann and Manse (see the troat- 
Ises cited in the subseqhont note, 
p. 190), I transcribe the passage of 
ThucydidSs.' He ■ is ■■ speaking of the 
winter :'of' ' imme'diately 

enooeedlni^:'':tiie . ruin;:,of fhe■ Athe-' 
nia»' '.army'i^tSjrrach80,''tod aft« re-' 
donbted' 0*:©3tl|pna''had:been ihitilng 
(evcn'.,;8ome' .m'ph'ths',':'before■'.'that 
ruin"actually too.;k' '|»'.lace)^ to:'.'excite''':' 
active ho.etile..procieding'S' ."against 
AthenS' from"''every■.■q.uarter .'.(Thu-, 
'cydid.vil'.■ '25):.' it,'..'.beingseen' 
that''there.'waS''.: ^ prcmi8in.g'* 
opportunity, 'for ■' striking '"a heavy, 
'blow at^thC'', Athen'ian'';pow 0 r. 'The, 
satrap 'Tissaphernes.''/encouraged 
the Bhians '".'and E'ryt'hrieana '.to.'re'- 
'wol't,. se,ttding: an' '.envoy along''with.' 
theni to Sparta with persuaaionB and 

'''>von.'V,''."':'"‘ 


promises of aid— knii'ftxQ xed 6 Ticr- 
cacpspvTjc tciic neXoTtowr^siouc xal 
hTtior^^vsiTo tpo97)V xapsSeiv. ‘Tab 
paofiXiux; yap vemerxi stUY'/otvs 
teerepaYp-^voc xoh^ sx iauxob «PX% 
cp6pou<;, ouc ot* ’AOrivaiooi; dtreb twv 
‘EXXr|vl6a)v ” itiXetov oO 6uvdpiEvo<; 
TcpdaosoQat iTcmipelXYiee. Tbbc t® 
obv cpbpooc fxdXXov ivip-iC® 
tiat, xaxtbacxc xobc ’AQiQvalouc, aal 
flaotXti 

nIoo^ aoii^cr«w, &0r In the next 
chapter, Thucydides tells to that 
the satrap Tharnabasns wanted to 
obtain Laoedeeraonian aid fn the 
eame manner as Tissaphernes for 
Ms satrapy also, in order that he 
might detach the Greek cities 
Athens and be able to levy the 
'tribute; npon';';them,":},Two.'Greeks 
'go,,'.tO'' '.Sp'a'rU»,.'''sent by .Tharniabaarue't'' 
f Kmi ''' 'vothe'' 'jfo^'Ces H 

"it'ovtbv, ^ xai;' «l(Tp«, ib 

^ td©'' ti 

'iv ■’ ,'ni'Xst'c *A Griva'ithv' 

Q 
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of tlie country down to the c 
we were even bound, from 

diroofTT^osIs 8ict ,T0 Oc 9 d fj 0 u (j, xotl 
d<p* dauTOU PcxatXet trjv Sujxjxaylav 

Ttov AaxE5at|i.O‘na)v TroirjffSiE. 

These passages (strange to say) 
are considered by Manso and Dahl- 
mann as showing that the Grecian 
cities on the Asiatic coast, though 
subject to the Athenian empire, 
continued nevertheless to pay their 
tribute regularly to Susa. To me'; 
the passages appear to disprove 
this very supposition; they show 
that it was essential for the satrap 
to detach these cities from the 
Athenian empire, as a means of 
procuring tribute from them to 
Persia: that the Athenian empire, 
while it lasted, prevented him from 
getting any?: tribute from the cities 
subject to it. Manso and Dahl- 
Miann have overlooked the import¬ 
ant meaning of the adverb of time 
vemc'cl—“lately.” By that word 
Thucydid&s expressly intim^ites 
that the court of Susa had only 
recewtJg demanded from Tissapher- 
nes and Pbarnabazus, tribute fromT 
the maritime Greeks within their 
satrapies: and he implies that 
reGmtly no such demand had been 
made upon them. The court of 
Susa, apprised doubtless by Grecian 
exiles and agents of the emba|fass- 
ments into which Athens hs^d f^iten, 
conceived this a suitable moment 
for exacting tributes, to -which 
doubtless it always considered it¬ 
self entitled, though the power of 
Athens had compelled It to forego 
them. Accordingly the demand was 
np'W' for the time sent down to 
Tiseaphewies* and he ntcame o 
, foe'them” to thebourt ''(iffitn-.: 
until he eould collect 
them: which he could hot at first 
fio, even then,; '' embarrassed; 
Athens was—and which, d\fo'riiolrf^,: 
he could not have done before 

...•..x.'.t ..’I , j. ,i 


oast. Granting, therefore, that 
the .silence of Thucydides, to 

When Athens was in full power. 

We learn from these passages 
two valuable facts. 1. That the 
maritime Asiatic cities belonging 
to the Athenian empire paid no 
tribute to Susa, from the date of 

the full organization of the Athen¬ 
ian confederacy down to a period 
after the Athenian defeat in*Sicily. 
2. That nevertheless these cities 
always continued, throughout this 
period, to stand rated in the Persian 
king’s books each for its appro¬ 
priate tribute; the court of Susa 
waiting for a convenient moment 
to occur, when it should be able 
to enforce its demands, from mis¬ 
fortune accruing to Athens. 

This state of relations, between 
-the Asiatic Greeks and the Persian 
court under the Athenian empire, 
authenticated by TbucydidSs, en¬ 
ables us to explain a passage of He- 
* rodotus,^ on which also both Manso 
and Bahlmann have dwelt (p, 94 ) 
with rather more apparent plausi¬ 
bility, as" proving their view of the 
case. Herodotus, after describing 
the re-arrangement and re-measure-, 
ment of the territories of the Ionic 
cities by the satrap Artaphenies 
(about 493B.c. after the suppression 
of the Ionic revolt), proceeds to 
state that he assessed the tribute 
of each with reference to this new 
m«8urement, and that the assess¬ 
ment Remained unchanged Until 
his own (Herodotus’s) time—xal 

TttC jj'tbpcti; gi^ecjov xaxd 

xapaodYya5_.. ; . . <p6pou« iTa^e ixd- 
OToioi, 0? xotTot Trmpyjv SiatsXIoutft 
•'S^ovT3<; ;sx' toytoy.;too ^p6vOU ;alEl 'Iti' 
xocl ip.a, IS ’Apra- 

^5pv£o,5*' 6r ds' 5 ?rj <soL v; SI''cyaSov 'XotTd'' 
;Tg ccuTa ,,Toc,; .X'fltl 'rcp(i>T8p,o'v'''eTyov'-(’vi. 

: 42), ;No w Bahlliipiann ' and '.-Mansb ... 

„■ oontend that ^^e^.dbttis here affirms ■■ 
the .tribute loinib '0'ities''tb' , 
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infer that no treaty was concluded, we should still he 
obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, that a 
state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realized. But when we 
reflect farther, that Herodotus ^ certifies the visit of Kallias 
and other Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can 
assign no other explanation of such visit so probable as 
the reality of this treaty. Certainly no envoys would have 
gone thither during a state of recognized war; and though 
it^may be advanced as possible that they may have gone 
with the view to conclude a treaty, and yet not have 
succeeded—this would be straining the limits of possibility 
beyond what is reasonable. 2 


Dersia to have been continuously 
and regularly paid down to bis 
own time. But in my judgement 
this is a mistake; Herodotus speaks 
not about the paymmt, but about 
the assessment: and these were two 
very different things, as ThucydidSs 
clearly intimates in the passage 
which I have cited above. The 
assessment of all the Ionic cities 
in the Persian king’s books re¬ 
mained unaltered all through the 
Athenian empire; but the payment 
was not enforced until immediately 
before 412 b.c., when the Athenians 
were supposed to be too weak to 
hinder it. It is evident by the 
account of the general Persian re¬ 
venues, throughout all the satra¬ 
pies, which we find in the third 
book of Herodotus, that he had 
access to official accounts of^the 
Persian finances, or at least to 
Greek secretaries who knew those 
accounts. He would be told that 
these assessments remained un¬ 
changed from the time of Arta- 
phernes downward: whether they 
were realised or not was another 
question, which the “books” would 
probably not answer, and which 
he might or might not know. 

The passages above cited from 
Thucydides appear to me to afford 
positive proof that the Greek cities 


on the Asiatic coast paid no tri¬ 
bute to Persia during the conti¬ 
nuance of the Athenian empire. 
But if there were no such positive 
proof, I should still maintain the 
same opinion. For if these Greeks 
went on paying tribute, what is 
meant by the phrases, of their ha¬ 
ving ^^revoUed from Persia,” of their 
“having from the king” 

(ot pxciXstu? ‘'EXXt]vs<;— 

01 drc 6 xai ‘EXXv]ort 6 vT 0 U -^OYj 

dcp;crTr]v.6T£«: dico Po!(tiXsco«:--Scoi dTcd 
PaaiXecu^ vatuaxi i^XauflepcovTo. Thu- 
cyd. i. 18, 89, 95)? 

So much respecting the payment 
of tribute. As to the other point 
—that between 477 and 412 n.o., no 
Persian ships were tolerated along 
the coast of Ionia, which coast, 
though claimed by the Persian 
king, was not recognised by the 
Greeks as belonging to him—proof 
will be found in Thucyd. viii. 66: 
compare Diodor. iv. 26. 

^ Herodot. viii. 161. Diodorus 
also states that this peace was 
concluded by Kallias the Athenian 
(xii. 4). 

® I conclude, on the whole, in 
favour of thi*’treaty as an histori¬ 
cal fact—though sensible that some 
of the arguments urged against it 
are not without force, Mr. Mitford 
and Dr. Thirl wall (ch. xvii. p. 474), 

o 2 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty 
Til d* l^etween Athens and Persia, improperly called 
d§sTTon"of Kimonian treaty: improperly, since not only 
Meidsias, was it concluded after the death of Kimon but 
Kimon*^L Atheniau victories by which it was irame- 
leading op- diately brought on, were gained after his death. 

Nay more—the probability is, that if Kimon had 
lived, it would not have been concluded at all. 
Por his interest as well as his glory led him to prosecute 


as •well as Manso and Dahlmann, 
not to mention others, have im¬ 
pugned the reality of the treaty: 
and the last-mentioned author par¬ 
ticularly has examined the case at 
length and set forth all the grounds 
of objection; urging, among some 
which are really serious, others 
which appear to me weak and un¬ 
tenable (Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. 
Beylage, x. p. 471; Dahlmann, 
Porschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Geschichte, vol. i, XJeber den Ki- 
monischen Prieden,p. 1-148).Boeckh 
admits the treaty as an historical 
fact. 

If we deny altogether the histo¬ 
rical reality of the treaty, we must 
adopt some such hypothesis as that 
of Dahlmann (p. 40):—“The distinct 
mention and averment of such a 
peace as having been formally con¬ 
cluded, appears to have first arisen 
among the schools of the rhetors 
at Athens, shortly after the peace 
of Antalkidas, and as an oratori¬ 
cal antithesis to oppose to that 
peace.” 

To which we must add the sup¬ 
position, that some persons must 
have taken the trouble to cause 
this fabricated peace to be engraved 
on a pillar, and placed either in 
the Metrdon or somewhere else in 
Athens among the records of Athe¬ 
nian glories. Por that it was so 
engraved on a column is certain 
(Theopompus ap. Harpokration. 
’AttixoTc Yp«{jLjjLaai). The suspicion 
started by Theopompus (and found¬ 


ed on the fact that the peace was 
engraved, not in ancient Attic, but 
in Ionic letters —the latter sort 
having been only legalized in 
Athens after the archonship of 
Eukleidils), that this treaty was a 
subsequent invention and not an 
historical reality, does not weigh 
with me very much. Assuming the 
peace to be real, it would naturally 
be drawn up and engraved in the 
character habitually used among 
the Ionic cities of Asia Minor, 
since they were the parties most 
specially interested in it: or it might 
even have been re-engraved, seeing 
that nearly a century must have 
elapsed between the conclusion of 
the treaty and the time when Theo¬ 
pompus saw the pillar. I confess 
that the hypothesis of Dahlmann 
appears to me more improbable 
than the historical reality of the 
treaty. I think it more likely that 
there was a treaty, and that the 
orators talked exaggerated and 
fals# matters respecting it—rather 
than that they fabricated the treaty 
from the beginning with a delibe¬ 
rate purpose, and with the false 
name of an envoy conjoined. 

Dahlmann exposes justly and for¬ 
cibly (an easy task indeed) tho 
loose, inconsistent and vain-glori¬ 
ous statements of the orators re¬ 
specting this treaty. The chrono¬ 
logical error by which it was 
asserted to have been made shortly 
after the victories of the Euryme- 
don (and was thus connected, with 
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tlie war against Persia, since lie was no match for his rival 
Perikles either as a statesman or as an orator, and could 
only maintain his popularity by the same means whereby 
he had earned it—victories and plunder at the cost of the 
Persians. His death ensui^ed more complete ascendency 
to Perikles, whose policy and character were of a cast 
altogether opposite: i while even Thucydides, son of Mele- 
sias, who succeeded Kimon his relation as leader of the 
anti-Periklean party, was also a man of the senate and 
public assembly rather than of campaigns and conquests. 
Averse to distant enterprises and precarious acquisitions, 
Perikles was only anxious to maintain unimpaired the 
Hellenic ascendency of Athens, now at its very maximum. 
He was well aware that the undivided force and vigilance 
of Athens would not be too much for this object—nor did 
they in fact prove sufficient, as we shall presently see. 
With such dispositions he was naturally glad to conclude 
a peace, which excluded the Persians from all the coasts 
of Asia Minor westward of the Ohelidoneans, as well as 
from all the waters of the JEgean, under the simple con¬ 
dition of renouncing on the part of Athens farther ag¬ 
gressions against Cyprus, Phoenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. 
The Great King on his side had had sufficient experience 
of Athenian energy to fear the consequences of such ag¬ 
gressions, if prosecuted. He did not lose much by relin¬ 
quishing formally a tribute which at the time he could have 
little hope of realizing, and which of course he intended 
to resume on the first favourable opportunity. Weighing 
all these circumstances, we shall find that the peace, 


tlie naine of Kimon), is one of the 
circuxnstances •whioli have nfbst 
tended to discredit the attesting 
witnesses : hut we must not forget 
that Ephorus (assuming that Dio¬ 
dorus in. this case copies Ephorus, 
which is highly probable—xii. 3, 
4) did not fall into this mistake, 
but placed the treaty in its right 
chronological place, after the Athe¬ 
nian expedition under Kimon 
against Cyprus and Egypt in 450- 
449 B.c, Kimon died before the 
great results of this expedition 
were consummated, as we know 


from Thucydides: on this point 
Diodorus speaks equivocally, but 
rather giving it to be understood 
that Kimon lived to complete the 
whole, and then died of sickness. 

The absurd exaggeration of Iso- 
krates, that the treaty bound thePer- 
sian kings not to come westward 
of the river Halys, has also been 
very properly censured. He makes 
this statement in two different 
orations (Areopagitic. p. 150; Paua- 
thenaic. p. 462). 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 21-28, 
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improperly called Kimonian, results naturally from the 
positiou and feelings of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, 
B.o. 449. under the administration of Perikles, with a 
the^co^m- great empire, a great fleet, and a great accumu- 
mon fund lated trea&ure. The common fund collected 
dQ- contributions of the confederates, and 

xacy^rom originally deposited at Delos, had before this 
Athens*- time been transferred to the acropolis at Athens. 
GraXai At wliat precise time such transfer took place, 
passage of cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign 
federacy the successive stages whereby the confederacy, 
into an chiefly with the freewill of its own members, 

empire. became transformed nx)m a body of armed and 

active warriors under the guidance of Athens, into dis¬ 
armed and passive .tribute-payers defended by the military 
force of Athens: from allies free, meeting at Delos, and 
self-determining—into subjects isolated, sending their an¬ 
nual tribute, and awaiting Athenian orders. But it would 
appear that the change had been made before this time. 
Some of the more resolute of the allies had tried to secede, 
but Athens had coerced them hy force, and reduced them 
to the condition of tribute-payers without ships or defence. 
Chios, Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies free and 
armed on the original footing. Every successive change 
of an armed ally into a tributary—every subjugation of a 
seceder—tended of course to cut down the numbers, and 
enfeeble the authority, of the Delian synod. And what 
was still worse, it altered the reciprocal relation and feelings 
both of Athens and her allies—exalting the former into 
something like a despot, and degrading the latter into mere 
passive subjects. ^ 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change 
Transfer must have been the transfer of the confederate 
of the fund from Delos to Athens. The only circum- 

protoTed stance which we know respecting this transfer 
by the is, that it was proposed by the Samians ^—the 
Samians. second power in the confederacy, inferior only to 
Athens, and least of all likely to favour any job or sinister 
purpose of the Athenians. It is farther said that when 
the Samians proposed it, Aristeides characterised it as a 
motion unjust, but useful: we may reasonably doubt, 

* Plutarch, Axisteidfes, o. 26. 


Transfer 
of the 
fund ■was 
proposed 
by the 
Samians. 
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however, wF^ther it was made during his lifetime. When 
the synod at Delos ceased to he so fully attended as to com¬ 
mand respect—when war was lighted up not only with 
Persia, but with .^gina and Peloponnesus—the Samians 
might not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated fund, 
with its constant annual accessions, would be safer at Athens 
than at Delos, which latter island would require a per¬ 
manent garrison and squadron to ensure it against attack. 
But whatever may have been the grounds on which the 
Samians proceeded, when we find them coming forward to 
pppose the transfer, we may fairly infer that it was not 
displeasing, and did not appear unjust, to the larger 
members of the confederacy; and that it was no high-handed 
and arbitrary exercise of power, as it is often called, on the 
part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the war with JSgina, and the 
consequences of the battle of (Enophyta, the I'ositicA of 
position of Athens became altered more and 
more. She acquired a large catalogue of new numerous 
allies, partly tributary, like JEgina—-partly in botiroV 
the same relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos; inland and 
that is, obliged only to a conformity of foreign 
policy and to military service. In this last category were 
Megara, the Boeotian cities, the Phokians, Lokrians, &.c. 
All these, though allies of Athens, were strangers to 
Delos and the confederacy against Persia; and accord¬ 
ingly that confederacy passed insensibly into a matter of 
history, giving place to the new conception of imperial 
Athens with her extensive list of allies, partly free, partly 
subject. Such transition, arising spontaneously out of the 
character and circumstances of the confederates them¬ 
selves, was thus materially forwarded by the acquisitions 
of Athens extraneous to the confederacy. She was now 
not merely the first maritime state in Greece, but perhaps 
equal to Sparta even in land-power—possessing in her 
alliance Megara, Boeotia, Phokis, Lokris, together with 
Achaea and Trcezen in Peloponnesus. Large as this aggre¬ 
gate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the mag¬ 
nitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks in 
that combination of energy and discipline which is the 
grand cause of progress, threatened still farther increase. 
Occupying the Megarian harbour of P%8e, the Athenians 
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had full moans of naval action on both sides of the Corinth¬ 
ian Isthmus: but what was of still greater importance 
to them^ by their possession of the Megarid and of the 
high lands of G-eraneia, they could restrain any land-force 
from marching out of Peloponnesus, and were thus (con¬ 
sidering besides their mastery at sea) completely unassail¬ 
able in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxes, Athens had been 
advancing in an uninterrupted course of power and 
prosperity at home, as well as of victory and ascendency 
abroad—to which there was no exception except the 
ruinous enterprise in Egypt. Looking at the position of 
Grreece therefore about 488 b.c., —after the conclusion of 
the five years’truce between the Peloponnesians and Athens, 
and of the so-called Kimonian peace between Persia and 
Athens,—a discerning G-reek might well calculate upon 
fariiier aggrandisement of this imperial state as the tend¬ 
ency of the age. And accustomed as every Greek was 
to the conception of separate town-autonomy as essential 
to a freeman and a citizen, such prospect could not but 
inspire terror and aversion. The sympathy of the. Pelo¬ 
ponnesians for the islanders and ultra-maritime states, who 
constituted the original confederacy of Athens, was not 
considerable. But when the Dorian island of ^gina was 
subjugated also, and passed into the condition of a defence¬ 
less tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every ground. 
The ancient celebrity, and eminent service rendered at the 
battle of Salamis, of this memorable island, had not been 
able to protect it; while those great jEginetan families, 
whose victories at the sacred festival-games Pindar cele¬ 
brates in a large proportion of his odes, would spread the 
language of complaint and indignation throughout their 
numerous “guests” in every Hellenic city. Of course, the 
same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those Pelopon¬ 
nesian states who had been engaged in actual hostility 
with Athens—Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as 
Sparta, the once-recbgnised head of Hellas, but now tacitly 
degraded from her preeminence, baffled in her projects 
respecting Boeotia, and exposed to the burning of her port 
at Gythium without being able even to retaliate upon 
Attica. Putting all those circumstances together, we may 
the powerful feeling of dislike and apprehen¬ 
sion now diffus^^^ Greece against the 
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Upstart despot-city; wliose ascendeucy, newly acquired, 
inaintained by superior force, and not recognised as legi¬ 
timate—threatened nevertheless still farther increase. 
Sixteen years hence^ this same sentiment will be found 
exploding into the Peloponnesian war*, But it became 
rooted in the Greek mind during the period which we 
have now reached, when Athens was much more formid¬ 
able than she had come to be at the commencement of 
that war. We can hardly explain or appreciate the ideas 
of that later period, unless we take them as handed down 
jh’om the earlier date of the five years’ truce (about 451- 
446 B.C.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was 
and appeared to be, however, this wide-spread commence- 
feeling of antipathy proved still stronger, so ment of re- 
that instead of the threatened increase, the 
empire underwent a most material diminution, power to 
This did not arise from the attack of open 
enemies; for during the five years’ truce, Sparta undertook 
only one movement, and that not against Attica: she sent 
troops to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with the name 
of the Sacred War—expelled the Phokians, who had as¬ 
sumed to themselves the management of the temple—and 
restored it to the native Delphians. To this the Athenians 
made no direct opposition: but as soon as the Lacedsemo- 
nians were gone, they themselves marched thither and 
placed the temple again in the hands of the Phokians, who 
were then their allies. ^ The Delphians were members of 
the Phokian league, and there was a dispute of old standing 
as to the administration of the temple—whether it belonged 
to them separately or to the Phokians collectively. The 
favour of those who acjininistered it counted as an element 
of considerable moment in Grecian politics; the sympathies 
of the leading Delphians led them to embrace the side of 
Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to counteract this 
tendency by means of their preponderance in Phokis. We 
are not told that theLacedeemonians took any ulterior step 
in consequence of their views being frustrated by Athens 
—a significant evidence of the politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire 
from this its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects 
themselves. The Athenian ascendency over Boeotia, Phokis, 

^ Tliucyd. i. 112: compare PMlochor, Pragm. 88, ed. Didot, 
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Lokris, and Eubcsa, was maintained, not by means of gar- 
" - risons, but through domestic parties favourable 

to Athens, and a suitable form of government_ 

just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
influence over her Peloponnesian allies. i After 
the victory of (Enophyta, the Athenians had bro¬ 
ken up the governments in the Boeotian cities 
established by Sparta before the battle of Ta- 
nagra, and converted them into democracies at 
Thebes and elsewhere. Many of the previous leading men 
had thus been sent into exile: and as the same process had 
taken place in Phokis and Lokris, there was at this time a 
considerate aggregate body of exiles, Boeotian, Phokian, 
Lokiian, Euboean, -^ginetan, &c., all bitterly hostile to' 
Athens, and ready to join in any attack upon her power. 
We learn farther that the democracy 2 established at Thebes 
after the battle of (Enophyta was ill-conducted and dis¬ 
orderly: which circumstance laid open Bceotia still farther 
to the schemes of assailants on the watch for every weak 
point. •' 


Ihese various exiles, all joining their forces and con¬ 
certing measures with their partisans in the interior, suc¬ 
ceeded in mastering Orchomenus, Chaeroneia, and some 
other ess important places in Bceotia. The Athenian 
general Tolmides marched to expel them, with 1000 Athe¬ 
nian hophtes and an auxiliary body of allies. It appears 
that this march was undertaken in haste and rashness. 

j Vof Tolmides, principally youthful volunteers 
and belonging to the best families of Athens, disdained the 
enemy too much to await larger and more commanding 
lorce. nor would the people listen even to Porikles, when 
he admonished them that the maroh,would be full of hazard, 
and adjured them not to attempt it without greater numbers 
as well as greater caution.^ Fatally indeed were his pre- 


^ Thucyd. i. 19. AaxaSaijxd VtOlj 
oujf or:oT£).£T? Ij^ovts;; 96 pou too? 

xkt’ oJayapj^iav Bsocppicriv 
ourol? M.6vovE7TtTrj5£ia)?o7ta)?7co>viT8»j- 
ooucri BepaTrsoovTS?—the same also 
i. 76.144. 

Aristotel. Politic, v. 2, 6. Kal 
sv^ Qiqi'i&tq: fxsTa ttjv sv OlvocpoToi? 
lf-ayr,v, xaxcb? soXiTSUoptsvcov, otjixo- 
xpaxia Sis^fldpy], 


^ Plutarch, PerikUs, c. 18; also 
his comparison between PeriklSs 
and Fabius Maximus, c. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated 
AlkibiadSs, was slain in this 
battle; he had served thirty-three 
years before at the sea-fight of 
Artemisium: he cannot therefore 
be numbered among the youthful 
warriors, though a person of the 
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dictions iustified. Tliougli Tolmides was successful in liis 
first enterprise—the recapture of Chaeroneia, wherein he 
placed a garrison—yet in his inarch, probably incautious 
and disorderly, when departing from that pjace, he was 
surprised and attacked unawares, near Koroneia, by tiie 
united body of exiles and their partisans, No defeat in 
Grecian history was ever more complete or ruinous, iol- 
mid^s himself was slain, together with many of the Athenian 
hoplites, while a large number of them were taken prisoners. 

In order to recover these prisoners, who belonged to the 
best families in the city, the Athenians submitted to a con* 
vention whereby they agreed to evacuate Bceotia altogether* 

In all the cities^of that country the exiles were restored, 
the democratical government overthrown, andBoeotia was 
transformed from an ally of Athens into her bitter enemy. ^ 
Long indeed did the fatal issue of this action dwell in the 
memory of the Athenians ,2 and inspire them with an 
apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy armour on 
land. But if the hoplites under Tolmides had been all slain 
on the field, their death would probably have been avenged 
and Boeotia would not have been lost—whereas in the case 
of living citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too 
great to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in 
the Lacedaemonians a feeling very similar, respecting their 
brethren captured at Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon 
Athens in thick and rapid succession. The u.o. U6. 
united exiles, having carried their point in 
Boeotia, proceeded to expel the philo-Athenian Lokris,^ 
government both from Phokis and Lokris, and Butaa^ and 
to carry the flame of revolt into Euboea. To invasion of 
this important island Kerikles himself proceeded 
■forthwith, at the head of a powerful force; but ponnosianjB 
before he had time to complete the reconquest, under the^ 
he was summoned home by news of a still more nian king 
formidable character. The Megarians had re- Pieiatoa^. 
volted from Athens. By a conspiracy previously 
planned, a division of hoplites from Corinth, Sikyon, and 
Epidaurus, was already admitted as garrison into their 

first rank (Plutarch, Alldbiad. c. 1). Bcnotia: it remained in connexion 
VThucyd. i. 113; Diodor. xii. 6. -with Athens as intimately as ke- ' 
Plat»a appears to have been con- fore. 

sidexed as q,uite dissevered from * Xenophon. Memoxabil.iii. B, 4, 
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walls soldiers who kept watch over the long 

escaLAnfnoverpowered and slam, except a few wlw 
a!? fortified port of Nissa. As if to make 

the Athenians at once sensible how seriously this disaster 

throwing open the road ovi Geraneia- 
^leistoanax king of Sparta was announced as already on 
his march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth in¬ 
duct an army of mixed LacedEemonians and Peloponnesian 

neighbourhood ofEleusis 
and the Thriasian plain. He was a very young man so 

!'tf * if .f mature years, Kleandrides, ^had been 

Perildls ri°t if ® adjutant and counsellor, 

bv A/r,; A 1 Pf suaded both the one and the other, 
by means of large bribes, to evacuate Attica without 

had W^enfiifof A whether they 

wnicn Arciiidamus thought it necessary to conduct hW 

SZHt rfF Peloponnesif^war 

^ the head of a more commanding force. Never- 

tho ^s^nrn, the Lacedaemonians, believino' that 

it, found both of them guilty of 
^®i'e banished; Kleandrides newr came 
Pleistoanax himself lived for a longtime”n 
sanctuary near the temple of Athln§ at Tegea® unTu S 

ifI ^ tampering arith the 

So soon as the Lacedaemonians had retired from 
Eubtea re- Attica, Perikles returned with his forces to 

KSt. reconquered the island completely. 

In* .yy^th that caution which always distincrnisliprl 

fe?mfdts”he rashness of 

lojmiaes, he took with him an overwhelmino- force of fiftv 

massacred all the crew, were more severely dealt 

>rith_a. p,,al.,i,n.i.i„^ .U „ ^ ;"Tp/rt 


* Tliucyd. i. 114; y, IS; Plutarch, PerikUs, c. 22, 
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pelled, and the land distributed among Athenian kleruchs 
or out-settled citizens. i 

Yet the reconquest of Euboea was far from restorincr 
Athens to the position which she had occupied Humiiia- 
before the fatal engagement of Koroneia. Her tion and : 
land-empire was irretrievably gone, together ency°of' 
with her recently acquired influence over the Athens.— 
Delphian oracle; and she reverted to her former ofth°e thi?? 
condition of an exclusively maritime potentate. years’ tnic^ 
Eor though she still continued to hold Nissea 
and Pegae, yet her communication with the Athenian 
latter harbour was now cut off by the loss of 
Megara and its appertaining territory, so that she thus 
lost her means of acting in the Corinthian Gulf, and of 
protecting as well as of constraining her allies in Achaia. 
Nor was the port of Nissea of much value to her, discon¬ 
nected from the city to which it belonged, except as a post 
for annoying that city. 

Moreover, the precarious hold which she possessed 
over unwilling allies had been demonstrated in a manner 
likely to encourage similar attempts among her maritime 
subjects; attempts which would now be seconded by 
Peloponnesian armies invading Attica. The fear of such 
a combination of embarrassments, and especially of an 
irresistible enemy carrying ruin over the flourishing terri¬ 
tory round Eleusis and Athens, was at this moment 
predominant in the Athenian mind. We shall find Perikles, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war fourteen years 
afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, and not 
succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon his 
countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion—even in 
defence of their maritime empire, and when events had 
been gradually so ripening as to render the prospect of 
war familiar, if not inevitable. But the late series of mis¬ 
fortunes had burst upon them so rapidly and unexpectedly, 
as to discourage even Athenian confidence, and to render 
the prospect of continued war full of gloom and danger. 
The prudence of Perikles would doubtless counsel the 
surrender of their remaining landed possessions or alliances, 
which had now become unprofitable, in order to purchase 
peace. But we may be sure that nothing short of extreme 
temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian 

* Tliucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 23; Diodor, xii, L 
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assGDibly to listento suchadvicoj and to accopt the inglorious 
peace which followed. A, truce for thirty years was con¬ 
cluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginnino* of 
445 B.C., whereby Athens surrendered Nissea, Peg'^, Aciiaia, 
and Troezen—thus abandoning Peloponnesus altogether, ^ 
and leaving the Megarians (with their full territory and 
their two ports) to be included among the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta. 

It was to^ the Megarians, especially, that the altered 
■Feud be- position of Athens after this truce was owing: 
tween it was their secession from Attica and junction 

Peloponnesians, which laid open Attica 
to invasion. Hence arose the deadly hatred on 
the part of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested 
during the ensuing years—a sentiment the more natural, as 
Megara had spontaneously sought the alliance of Athens 


1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115 ; ii. 21; Dio¬ 
dor. xii. 5. I do not at all doubt 
that the word Achaia here used 
means the country in the north 
part of Peloponnesus, usually 
known by that name. The suspi¬ 
cions of Goller and others, that it 
means, not this territory, but some 
unknown town, appear to me quite 
unfounded. Thucydides had never 
noticed the exact time when the 
Athenians acquired Achaia as a 
dependent ally, though he notices 
the Achseans (i. Ill) in that capa¬ 
city. This is one argument, among 
many, to show that we must be 
cautious in reasoning from the si¬ 
lence of Thucydid§s against the 
reality of an event-—in reference 
to this period between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars, where his 
whole summary is so brief. 

In regard to the chronology of 
these events, Mr. Fynes Clinton 
remarks, “The disasters in Boeotia 
produced the revolt of Euboea and 
Megara about eighteen months 
after, in Anthesterion 445 b.c.; and 
the Peloponnesian invasion of At¬ 
tica, on the expiration of the five 
years’ truce” <ad ann. 447 b.c,). 


Mr. Clinton seems to me to allow 
a longer interval than is probable: 
I incline to think that the revolt 
of Eubcea and Megara followed 
more closely upon the disasters in 
Bceotia, in spite of the statement 
of archons given by Diodorus; 00 
■noXXqi ucfTspov, the expression of 
Thucydides, means probably no 
more than three or four months; 
and the whole series of events 
were evidently the product of one 
impulse. The truce having been 
concluded in the beginning of 446 
B.C., it seems reasonable to place 
the revolt of Eubcea and Megara, 
as well as the invasion of Attica 
by ■ PAeistoanax, in 446 b.c.— and 
the disasters in Boeotia either in 
the beginning of 446 B.C., or the 
close of 447 B.c. 

It is hardly safe to assume, more¬ 
over (as Mr. Clinton does ad 
ann. 450, as well as Dr. Thirlwall, 
Hist. Gr. ch. xvii. p. 478), that the 
five years’ truce must have been 
actually expired before Pleistoa- 
nax and the Lacedaemonians in¬ 
vaded Attica: the thirty years’ 
truce, afterwards concluded, did 
not run out its full time. 
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a protection against the OorintHans, 

th^rTnlf “y ill-usage on 

the part of Athens, broken off from the alliance i>nd become 

vulne^wJ’ ff^al consequence of rendering her 

nerable on the land-side. Under such cii-cumstances 
we shall not be surprised to find the antipathy of the Athe¬ 
nians against Megara strongly pronounced, insomuch that 
the system of exclusion which they adopted against her 

was among the most prominent causes of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

of traced what we may call the foreign relations 

ot Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice 
the important internal and constitutional changes which 
she had experienced during the same interval 
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C ONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 

UNDER PERIKLES. 

The period which we have now passed over appears to 
have been that in which the democratical cast of Athenian 
public life was first brought into its fullest play and de¬ 
velopment, as to judicature, legislation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical 
distribution of a large proportion of the citizens 
into distinct judicial divisions, by the great 
extension of their direct agency in that depart¬ 
ment, and by the assignment of a constant pay 
to every citizen so engaged. It has been already 
mentioned, that even under the democracy of 
Kleisthenes, and until the time succeeding the battle of 
Platsea, large powers still remained vested both in the in¬ 
dividual archons and in the senate of Areopagus (which 
latter was composed exclusively of the past archons after 
their year of office, sitting in it for life); though the check 
Union exercised by the general body of citizens, assem- 
bled for law-making in the Ekklesia and for 
judging in the Heli sea, was at the same time mate¬ 
rially increased. We must farther recollect,’ 
that, the distinction between powers administra¬ 
tive and judicial, so highly valued among the 
more elaborate governments of modern Europe, 
since the political speculations of the last century, 
was in the early history of Athens almost un¬ 
known. Like the Roman kings, 1 and the Roman 
consuls before the appointment of the Prsetor, 
the Athenian archons not only administered, but 
also exercised jurisdiction, voluntary as well as contentious 


hands, of 
functions 
both admi¬ 
nistrative 
and judicial 
in early 
Athens- 
great 

powers of 
the magi¬ 
strates, as 
well as of 
the senate 
of Areo¬ 
pagus. 


* See K. F. Hermann, Griechische sches Privatrecht, pp. 26, 408. Leipz. 
Staatsalterthumer, sect. 63-107, and 1836. M. Laboulaye also insists 
bis treatise De O'ure et Auctoritato particulary upon the confusion of 
Magistratuum ap. Athen. p. 53 administrative and judiciary func- 
(Heidelb. 1829); also Eein, Eomi- tions among the Eomans (Essai 
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—decided disputes, inquired into crimes, and inflicted 
punishment. Of the same mixed nature were the functions 
of the senate of Areopagus, and even of the annual senate 
of Five Hundred, the creation of Kleisthenes. The Strategi, 
too, as well as the archons, had-doubtless the double com¬ 
petence, in reference to military, naval, and foreign aifairs, 
of issuing orders and of punishing by their own authority 
disobedient parties: the wtjyerium of the magistrates, 
generally, enabled them to enforce their own mandates as 
well as to decide in cases of doubt whether any private 
citizen had or had not been guilty of infidngement. Hor was 
there any appeal from these magisterial judgements: 
though the magistrates were subject, under the Kleis- 
thenean constitution, to personal responsibility for their 
general behaviour, before the people judicially assembled, 
at the expiration of their year of office—and to the farther 
animadversion of the Ekklesia (or public deliberative 
assembly) meeting periodically during the course of that 
year: in some of which .assemblies, the question might 
formally be raised for deposingany magistrate even before 
his year was expired, i Still, in spite ofsuch partial checks. 

j>'ur les Loix Oriminelles cles Ho- la justice et aclraiuistroient les in- 
maitis, pp. 23, 79, 107, &c.). Cora- tdrOts nationauic ou locaux flans 
pare Sir O. C. Lewis, Essay on une seule et meme asserabl^o: 
the Government of Dependencies, sous le regime f^odal, le roi ou 
p. 42, with .his citation from Hugo, I’empereur dans son conseil, sa 
(3-eschichte des Romischen Rechts, cour, son parlenient compost des 
p. 42. Sir G. Lewis has given just *hauts barons ecclfisiastiques et 
and valuable remarks upon the iarcs, exerQoit tons les droits de 
goodness of the received clasaifi- souvorainetS comme de justice: 
cation of powers as a tjieory, and dans la commune, le hailli,mayeur, 
upon the extent to which the se- ou autre fonctionnaire pommfi par 
paration of them either has been, le prince, adrainistroient les in- 
or can be, carried in practiceI'^ee tSr&ts comraunaux etjugeoient les 
also Note B, in the same work, bourgeois de I’avis de la commu- 
p. 347. • naute entifere, des corporatioins 

The separation of administrative qui la composoient, op des auto- 
from judicial functions appears rites et conseils qui la reprSsen- 
unknown in early societies. M. toient: on n’avoit .pas encore 
Meyer observes, respecting the soupQonmS que le jugeraent d’une 
judicial institutions .of modern cause entre particuliers p^lt Stro 
Europe, “Anciennement des fono- 6tranger h; la cause conirauhe."— 
tiqns administratives et judiciaires Meyer, Esprit des Institutions Ju- 
n’6toient pas distinctes. Du temps diciaires, book v. chap. 11, vol. 
de la liberty des Germains et m§me iii. p. 339; also chap. IS. p, 383. 
long temps aprSs, les plaids de la A case of such deposition of 
nation ou ceuxdu comt^ rendoient ap axchon jbty votp of the .public 

VOL. V. P 
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tlie accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to admini;-tf‘i, 
judge, punish, and decide civil disputes, without any ctlb^r 
canon than the few laws then existing, and without anv ?«> 
peal—musthave been painfully felt, and must have often led 
to corrupt, arbitrary, and oppressive dealing. And if this be 
true of individual magistrates, exposed to annual accoiiiiia- 
bility, it is not likely to have been less true of the senate of 
Areopagus, which, acting collectively, could hardly ba 
rendered accountable, and in which the members sat for hfe V 
I have already mentioned that shortly after the retiini 
of the expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeides had 
been impelled by the strong democratical sentiment whilih 
he found among his coluitrymen to propose the abolitjaii 
Magistrates pecuniary qualification for magistracies, 

generally SO as to render every citizen legally eligible 
meS-oL innovation, however, was chiefly valuable 

garchicai as a victory and as an index of the predominant 
iTthT"'®® sentiment. Notwithstanding the enlarged 
senate of promise of eligibility, little change probably 

-inS'e ^‘act, and rich men were still 

of demo- most commonly chosen. Hence the magistrates 

sentiment P°|?essing the large powers administrative and 
among the ;)naicial above described—and still more the 
senate of Areopagus, which sat for life—still 
^ belonging almost entirely to the wealthier class, 
pmained animated more or less with the same oligarchical 
interests and sympathies, which manifested themselves in 
the abuse of authority. At the same time the democratical 
sentiment among the mass of Athenians went on steadily 
from the time of Aristeides to that of Perikles: 
Athens became more and more maritime, the population 
ot Peirasus augmented in numbei?: as well as in importance, 
and the spirit even of the poorest citizen was stimulated 


assembly, even before the year of 
office was expired, occurs in De- 
mo8then§s cont. Theokrin. c. 7; 
another, the deposition of a stra- 

t^gus, inDemosthen. cont. Timoth. 
C. 3, 

^ ^schinfis (cont. Ktesiphont. c. 
p. 373) speaks of the senate of 
Areopagus as utcsuQuvoj;, and so. it 
"sraa doubtless understood to be: 
but it is difficult to see how ae- 


Cotlntahility could be practically 
enforced against such a body. 
They could only be responsible in 
this sense—that if any one of their 
number could be proved to have 
received a bribe, he would he in¬ 
dividually punished. But in this 
sense the dikasteries themselves 
would also be responsible: though 
it is always affirmed of them that 
they were not responsible. 
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by that collective aggrandisement of his city to which he 
himself individually contributed. Before twenty years had 
elapsed, reckoning from the battle of ‘ Plateea, this new 
fervour of democratical sentiment made itself felt in the 
political contests of Athens, and found able champions in 
Perikles and Ephialtes, i-ivals of what may be called the 
conservative party headed by Kimon. 

We have no positive information that it was Perikles 
who introduced the lot, in place of election, for Political 
the choice of archons and various other mao’is- in 

trates. But the change must have been intro- pSfkTe's, 
duced nearly at this time, and with a view of andEphiai- 
equalizing the chances of office to every candi- craticar^' 
date, poor as well as rich, who chose to give in oii- 

his name and who fulfilled certain personal and ?rconsel 
lamily conditions ascertained in the dokimasy or "'native, 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to Perikles 
and Ephialtes that Athens owed the elaborate constitution 
of her popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, 
which exercised so important an influence upon the charac¬ 
ter of the citizens. These two eminent men deprived both 
the magistrates, and the senate of Areopagus, of all the 
judicial and penal competence which they had _ 
hitherto possessed, save and except the power 
of imposing a small fine. This judicial power, kasteries 
civil as well as criminal, was transferred to cJurts^con- 
numerous dikasts, or panels of jurors selected stituted loy 
from the citizens; 6000 of whom were annually 
drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into Ephialtes. 
ten panels of 500 each; the remainder forming 
asupplementmcaseofvacancies. The magistrate, •were ar- 
instead of deciding causes or inflicting punish- 
ment by his own authority, was now constrained to impanel 
a jury that is, to submit each particular case, which might 
call for a |)enalty greater than the small fine to which he 
was competent, to the judgement of one or other among 
these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of the ten he 
should take, was determined by lot, so that no one knew 
beforehand what dikastery would try any particular cause. 
The magistrate himself pr’esided over it during the trial 
and submitted to it the question at issue, together with 
the results of his own preliminary examination ; after which 
came the speeches of accuser and accused with the 
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statements of their witnesses. So also the civil judicature, 
which had before been exercised in controversies between 
man and man by the archons, was withdrawn from them 
and transferred to these dikasteries under the presidence 
ofanarchon. It is to be remarked, that the system of 
reference to arbitration, for private causes, i was extensively 
applied at Athens. A certain number of public arbitrators 
were annually appointed, to one of whom (or to some other 
citizen adopted by mutual consent of the parties), all 
private disputes were submitted in the first instance. If 
dissatisfied with the decision, either party might after¬ 
wards carry the matter before the dikastery; but it appears 
that in many cases the decision of the arbitrator was ac¬ 
quiesced in without this ultimate resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any 
trial by the people before the time of Perikles and 
Ephialt^s. I doubt not that before their time the numerous 
judicial assembly, called Helisea, pronounced upon charges 
against accountable magistrates as well as upon various 
other accusations of public importance.; and perhaps in 
some cases separate bodies of them may have been drawn 


* Eespecting the procedure of 
arbitration at Athens, and the pub¬ 
lic as well as private arbitrators, 
see the instructive treatise ofHudt- 
walcker, Ueber die bffentlichen und 
Privat-Schiedsrichter (Diaeteten) 
zu Athen: Jena, 1812. 

Each arbitrator seems to have 
sat alone to inquire into and de¬ 
cide disputes: he received a small 
fee of one drachma from both par¬ 
ties ; also an additional fee when 
application was made for delay 
(p. IG). Parties might by mutual 
consent fix upon any citizen to 
act as arbitrator: but there were 
a certain number of public arbi¬ 
trators, elected or drawn by lot 
from tbe citizens every year: and 
a plaintiff might bring his cause 
before any one of these. They were 
liable to be punished under sti0u- 
vai, at the end of their year of 
of&ce, if accused and convicted of 
corruption or unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Di- 


ajtetre or arbitrators was unknown 
when Hudtwalcker’s book wa-s 
published. An inscription since 
discovered by Professor Boss and 
published in his work, Ueber die 
Uemenvon Attika,p. 22, records the 
names of all the Dimtetm for the 
year of the archon AntikUs, b.c, 
325, with the name of the tribe to 
which each belonged. 

The total number is 104: the 
number in each tribe is unequal: 
•the hirgest number is in Kekropis, 
which furnishes sixteen: the small¬ 
est inCandionis, which sends only 
three. They must have been either 
elected or drawn by lot from the 
general body of citizens, without 
any reference to tribes. The in¬ 
scription records the names of the 
Di£etet£c for this year b.g. 325, in 
consequence of their being crown¬ 
ed or receiving a vote of thanks 
from the people. The fragment 
of a like inscription for the year 
B.c. 337, also exists. 
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by lot for particular trials. But it is not the less true, 
that the systematic distribution and constant Pay to the 
employment of the numerous dikasts ofj4.thens <^ikasts in- 
cannot have begun_ before the age of these two 
statesmen, since it was only then that the regular, 
practice of paying them began. For so large a sacrifice 
oi time on the part of poor men, wherein M. Boeckh states i 
(m somewhat exaggerated language) that ^‘nearly one 
tJiird of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and 
after the time of Perikles, these dikasteries were the ex¬ 
clusive assemblies for trial of all causes civil as well as 
criminal, with some special exceptions, such as cases of 
homicide and a few others: hut before his time, the greater 
number of such causes had been adjudged either by indi¬ 
vidual magistrates or by the senate of Areopagus. We 
may therefore conceive how great and important was the 
revolution wrought by that statesman, when he first 
organized^these^dikaetic assemblies into systematic action, 
and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power which 
had before been exercised by magistrates and senate. The 
position and influence of these latter became The 
radically altered. The most commanding func- 
tions of the archon were abrogated, so that he f . 

retained only the power of receivingcomplaints, ciXaSd^’ 

exercising some small 

preliminary interference with the parties for trails 
the furtherance of the cause or accusation fixino* 
the day for trial, and presiding over the dikastic assembly 
by whom pepmptory verdict was - pronounced. His ad- 
mimstrative functions remained unaltered, but his powers 
inquisitorial and determiaing, as a judge, passed away .2 ’ 


• Public Economy of the Athe¬ 
nians, book ii. chap. xiv. p. 227, 
Engl, transl. 

3M. Boeckh must mean that the 
whole eooo, or nearly the whole, 
were employed every day. It ap¬ 
pears to me that this supposition 
greatly overstates both the number 
of days, and the number of men, 
actually employed. For the infer¬ 
ence in the text, however, a much 
smaller number is sufficient. 


See the more accurate remark of 
SchSmann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Grsecor., sect. Ixxi. p. 310. 

^ Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9, 3. Kal 
tpv fxsv ev Apsicj) 3ouX7)v 

’EcptdXxYjc exdXooos xal xd 

Se OixacTT^pict fxiaSo^dpa xateaTTjas 
DepuX'^i;* xat TouTov 67 ] tov xpoxov 
Exaoxo? xd)v 8r]ji.ayujyu)v TcpoT^yaysv, 
aii^cov EK TT^v ■vuv 87)(xoxpaTiav. OaU 
vsxai 6 ’ ou xaxd xt^v 26Xu>vo<; yavscr- 
Sai xouTO rpooipsctv, dXX« pidXJ^ov 
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In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the 
Senate of changes introduced were not less considerable, 
-its^ That senate, anterior to the democracy in point 
quity— of date, and standing alone in the enjoyment of 

gi^us'oha- appears to have exercised an un- 

raoter— defined and extensive control which long con- 

MaeflMd gradually consecrated. It was in- 

controlling vested with a kind of religious respect, and be- 
power. lieved to possess mysterious traditions ema¬ 
nating from a divine source. i Especially, the cognizance 
which it took of intentional homicide was a part of old 
Attic religion not less than of judicature. Though put in 
the background for a time after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratids, it had gradually recovered itself when 
recruited by the new archons under the Kleisthenean con¬ 
stitution; and during the calamitous sufferings of the Per¬ 
sian invasion, its forwardness and patriotism had been so 
highly appreciated as to procure for it an increased sphere 
of ascendency. Trials for homicide were only a small 
part of its attributions. It exercised judicial competence 
in many other cases besides: and what was of still greater 
moment, it maintained a^ sort of censorial police over the 
lives and habits of the citizens—it professed to enforce a 
tutelary and paternal discipline beyond that which the 
strict letter of the law could mark out, over the indolent, 
the prodigal, the undutiful, and the deserters from old rite 
and custom. To crown all, the senate of Areopagus also 
exercised a supervision over the public assembly, taking 


dro ooji.7iTUJ,uaT0c. Tt)? vaoapy^lai; 
Yap iv TOt? M7]Stxot«: 6 SyjfjLo:: a’lTio? 
YEvofxsvoi; scppov/jiAatlaQ'/}, xai 8rj|xa- 
Yuayooc eXafis (pauXouc;, avTiTtoXixEUo- 
fxsvtov Ttbv eTCi5ix«I)'r etcsI 26Xu)v y’ 
Eoiye T7]v avayxaioTaT'/jv dtroSiSovat 
Ttji Syjfxip Suvwfxiv, TO Tag dpxdc; ai- 

pEiaSai xai eu66veiv ijliqSe y«P tootou 
xupioc tov 6 8>jpL0<;, BooXoi; dv eiy] xa'i 
:roXs|xto?. 

V Demarolms cont, Eemosthon. 
Or. i, p, 91. tpuXaTTSi Tdc drcoppi^- 
Touc 8 ia 9 rjxa?, sv al? xd itoXscoc; 
ou)T;^pia xEixai, &o. ,So also iEschi- 
o^lls this senate ti?)v ofxoQpcoTtov 
xal T<I)v psTfioTOOv xuplav pouX^v 
(coat. Ktesiphont. c. 0, p. 373: 


compare also cont. Timarchum, c. 
16, p. 41; Eemosth. cont. Aristo- 
kra|. c. 66, p, 641). Plutarch, So¬ 
lon, c. 19. Tyjv dvu> PouXyjv ETtlaxo- 
TCOv TrdvTiov xal 96Xaxa tcov v6 - 
p.a>v &c. 

’ESlxa^ov oov ol ’ApEOTcaYi'ai wepl 
TtdvTcov ay^sdov xcov a 9 aX{xdx«>v xal 
rtapavoptitov, dx; & 7 tavxd ^Yjaiv’Av8po- 
xltov ev TTpcbx'^) xal ^iXdyopoi; ev 
S suxspa xal xplx^ xu^vAxSiotov (Phi- 
lochorus, Fr. 17-58, ed. Didot, p. 19, 
od. Siehelis). 

See about the Areopagus, Scho- 
maun, Antiq. Jur. Att, sect. Ixri.; 
K. F. Hermann. Griech. Staatsal- 
texthiimer, sect, 109. 
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care tliat none of the proceedings of those meetings should 
he such as to infringe the established laws of the country. 
These were powers immense as well as undefined, not 
derived from any formal grant of the people, but having 
their source in immemorial antiej.uity and sustained by 
general awe and reverence. When we read the serious 
expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators—Demosthenes, JGchines, or Deinarchus—we shall 
comprehend how strong it must have been a century and 
a half before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. 
Isokrates, in his Discourse usually called Jreopagiticus, 
written a century and a quarter after that invasion, draws 
a picture of what the senate of Areopagus had been while 
its competence was yet undiminished., and ascribes to it 
a power of interference little short of paternal despotism, 
which he asserts to have been most salutary and im¬ 
proving in its etfect. That the picture of this rhetor is in¬ 
accurate—and to a great degree indeed ideal, insinuating 
his own recommendations under the colour of past realities 
—^is sufficiently obvious. But it enables us to presume 
generally the extensive regulating power of the senate of 
Areopagus, in affairs both public and private, at the time 
which we are now describing. 

Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When 
we learn that the Spartan senate ^ was lament- Large 
ably open to bribery, we can hardly presume of 

much better of the life-sitting elders at Athens. 

But even if their powers had been guided bv 
all that beneficence of intention which Isokrates came in- 
affirms, they w^ere in their nature such as could 
only be exercised over a passive and station- fillings of 
ary people: while the co^irse of events at Athens, people 

atthat time peculiarly, presented conditions al- Perdan in- 
together the reverse. During the pressure of ^asion. 
the Persian invasion, indeed, the senate of Areo- est^and^^’^’ 
pagus had been armed with more than ordinary tendencies 
authority, which it had employed so creditably inrup''at" 
as to strengthen its influence and tighten its Athens, 
supervision during the period immediately following. But 
that same trial had also called forth in the general body of 
the citizens a fresh burst of democratical sentiment, and 
an augmented consciousness of force, both individual and 

^ Aristotel. Politic, ii. G, 18. 
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national. Here then were two forces, not only distinct 
but opposite and convicting, both put into increased action 
at the same time.i Hor was this all: a novel cast was 
just then given to Athenian life and public habits by many 
different circumstances—the enlargement of the city, the 
creation of the fortified port and new town ofPeirgeus, the 
introduction of an increased nautical population, the active 
duties of A.thens as head of'the Delian confederacy, &c. 
All these circumstances tended to open new veins of hope 
and feeling, and new lines of action, in the Athenians be¬ 
tween 480-460 B.C., and by consequence to render the inter¬ 
ference of the senate of Areopagus, essentially old-fashioned 
and conservative as it was, more and more difficult. But 
at the very time when prudence would have counselled 
that it should have been relaxed or modified, the senate 
appear to have rendered it stricter, or at least to have 
tried to do so; which could not fail to raise against them 
a considerable body of enemies. Not merely the democra- 
tical innovators, but also the representatives of new inter¬ 
ests generally at Athens, became opposed to the senate as 
an organ of vexatious repression,* employed for oligarchical 
purposes. 2 

From the character of the senate of Areopagus and 
Senate of the' ancient reverence with which it was sur- 
-& rounded, it served naturally as a centre of action 

of aotiou to the oligarchical or conservative party: that 

Sn.*erva- desired to preserve the Kleisthene- 

tive ppty an constitution unaltered—with undiminished 
and Kimon. authority, administrative as well as judicial, both 


* Aristotle particularly indicates 
these two conflicting tendencies 
in Athens, the one immediately 
following the other, in a remark¬ 
able passage of his Politics (v.- a,. 
5 ) ;~ 

MsxapdXXouat. 5s ^cal sic iXiYapylav 

xtn elc 5^p,ov otal TtoXiTsiav ix 

Tob sy5o->tip.^a’al' Ti au£Tj9ijvai‘ ^ 

apysiov 4] fiopiov x-^c; 7t6X£<jjc* oiov, 

^3 EM ’Apsiip TioYtj) pouXr], suSoxip.^- 
ffaffa ev xotc MrjStxoTc sBo^s auv- 
ToytOTSpay 7 tot.fjcro:t xyjv tcoXixeUv, 
Kotv lunXiv; 6‘ 'vautvxoc ojrXoc Y®'^o|jL’£r 

vo; atTioc T% xEpl 2aXo!fj.iva vlxr/c 
xal Sia TKOXT^c xf^c rjYSjxovlac xai 


Ota X7}.v xaxot QdXaxxav 6uvap.iv, X 7 )v 
STjjioxpaxiavlajfupoTEpav etcoU 

rjffEv.^ 

The word auvxovcuTspav (“stricter, 
more rigid”) stands opposed in 
another passage to avsiasvac (iv. 
3, 6). 

^ Plutarch, Eeipub. Ger. Pre¬ 
cept. iJ. 805. Oux dYvou) 5e, Sxt 
pouX'^v tivEc 6710x8-^ xal oXiYapxixijv 
xoXouaavTEc, ujoaep ’EtpidXxYjc ’A^- 
v^!ji xal (Dopptiwv Ttap’ ’HXeloic? 66- 
vafj.iv Sfta xal 8c!i6av 

About the oligarchical character 
of the Areopagites, see Deinarchus 
cont. Demostheu, pp. 46, 98, 
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magistrates and to the collective Areopagus. 
Of this sentiment, at the time of which we are now speaking, 
Jlimon was the most conspicuous leader. His brilliant 
victories at the Eurymedon, as well as his exploits in other 
warlike enterprises, doubtless strengthened very much his 
political influence at home. The same party also probably 
included the large majority of rich and old families at 
AMens; who, so long as the magistracies were elected and 
not chosen by lot, usually got themselves chosen, and had 
every interest in keeping the power of kch offices as high 
as they could. Moreover the party was farther strengthened 
by the pronounced support of Sparta, imparted chiefly 
through Kimon, proxenus of Sparta at Athens. Of course 
such aid could only have been indirect, yet it appears to 
have been of no inconsiderable moment—for when we oon- 

jheen in ancient feud with Athens, 
and Oormth in a temper more hostile than friendly, the 
goo feeling of the Lacedasmonians might well appear to 
Atheman citizens eminently desirable to preserve: and the 
philo-Laconian character of the leading men at Athens 
contributed^ to disarm the jealousy of Sparta during that 

critical period while the Athenian maritime ascendency 
was in progress. ‘ ^ 

The political opposition between PeriklSs and Kimon 
was hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the for- 
mer had been the accuser of MiltiadSs the father Opposition 
of the latter. Both were of the first families i>«tw<!en 
inMie city, and this, combined with the military pidkl'j 
talGnts ot iLimoii and the great statesmanlike 

superiority ofPerikles, placed both the one and fXrs-*'' 

theother at the head of the two political parties eiiaraoter 
Which divided Athens^ PeriklSs must have f 
begun his political carder very young, since he ^erikiss. 
maintained a position first of great influence, and after¬ 
wards of unparalleled moral and political ascendency for 

A distinguished rivals, 

bitter assailants, and unscrupulous libellers (about 467- 

Xhemistokles was ostracised, 'and when Aristeides was 

and he soon displayed a character 
which combined the pecuniary probity of the one with the 
resource and large views ofthe other; superadding to both, 

Plutarchj Kftnon, c. 16 i ThemistoklfiSj c. 20 . 
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a discretion and mastery of temper never disturbed—an 
excellent musical and lettered education received from 
Pythokleides—an eloquence such as no one before had 
either heard or conceived—and the best philosophy which 
the age afforded. His military duties as a youthful citizen 
were faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was 
timid in his first political approaches to the people—a 
fact perfectly in unison with the caution of his tempera¬ 
ment, but which some of his biographers i explained by 
saying that he was afraid of being ostracised, and that 
his countenance resembled that of the despot Peisistratus. 
We may be pretty sure however that this personal resem¬ 
blance (like the wonderful dream ascribed to his mother^ 
when pregnant of him) was an after-thought of enemies 
when his ascendency was already established—and that 
young beginners were in little danger of ostracism. The 
complexion of political parties in Athens had greatly 
changed ‘since the days of Themistokles and Aristeides. 
Por the Kleisthenean constitution, though enlarged by the 
latter after the return from Salamis to the extent of making 
all citizens without exception eligible for magistracy, had 
become unpopular with the poorer citizens and to the 
keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 
and Peirasus. 

It was to this democratical party—the party of 
Reserved, _ movement against that of resistance, or of 
reformers against conservatives, if we are to 
employ modern phraseology—that Perikles 
devoted his great rank, character, and abilities. 
Prom the low arts, which it is common to ascribe 
to one who espouses the political interests of 
the poor against the rich, he was remarkably 
exempt. He was indef^igable in his attention 
to public business, but he went little into so¬ 
ciety, and disregarded almost to excess the airs 
of popularity. His eloquence was irresistibly impressive ; 
yet he was by no means prodigal of it, taking care to 
reserve himself, like the Salaminian trireme, for solemn 
occasions, and preferring for the most pihrt to employ the 
agency of friends and partisans.^ Moreover he imbibed 
from nis friend and teacher Anaxagoras a tinge of physical 


philo 

Kjusiness- 
like liabits 
of Perikles 
—his little 
pains to 
court po¬ 
pularity- 
less of the 
demagogue 
than 
m 0 Ui. 


* Plutarch, PeriklQs, o. i-7 seq. 

* Herodot. vL 131, 


* Plutarch. Eeipub. Gerend. Praj- 
cept. p. 812; PeriklSs, c. 5, 0, 
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pliilosopliywhiGh greatly strengthened his mind^ and armed 
him against many of the reigning superstitions—but which 
at the same time tended to rob him of the sympathy of 
the vulgar, rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy 
were in fact much more cultivated by the oligarcliical 
Kimon; whose open-hearted familiarity of manner was 
extolled, by his personal friend the poet Ion, in contrast 
with the reserved and stately demeanour of his rival 
Perikl^s. Kimon employed the rich plunder, procured by 
his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as well as 
in largesses to the poorer citizens; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing 
himself to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, 
directed to tender their warm tunics in exchange for the 
threadbare garments of those who seemed in want. But 
the property of Perikles was administered with a strict, 
though benevolent economy, by his ancient stew|rd Evan- 
gelus—the produce of his lands being all sold, and the 
consumption of his house supplied by purchase in the 
market. 2 It was by such regularity that his perfect and 
manifest independence of all pecuniary seduction was 
sustained. In taste, in talent, and in character, Kimon 
was the very opposite of Perikles: a brave and efficient 
commander, a lavish distributor, a man of convivial and 
amorous habits—but incapable of sustained attention 
to business, untaught in music or letters, and endued 
with Laconian aversion to rhetoric and philosophy; while 
the ascendency of Perikles was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities—probity, firmness, diligence, 
judgement, eloquence, and power of guiding partisans. 
As a military commander, though noway^ deficient in per- 
sonah courage, he raj^ely courted distinction and was 
principally famous for his care of the lives of the 
citizens, discountenancing all rash or distant enterprises, 
fiis private habits were sober and recluse: his chief con¬ 
versation was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras ,2 Zeno, the 
musician Damon, and other philosophers—while the 
tenderest domestic attachment bound him to the engaging 
and cultivated Aspasia. 

» Plato, Phsedrus, c. 64, p. 270; Kimon, o. 10; Eeipubl. Gerend. 
Plutarch, PerikUs, c. 8; Xenoph. Prtecept. p. 813. 

Memor. i. 2, 46. “ The personal intercourse he¬ 

's Plutarch, PerikUs, o. 9, 16; tween Periklfes and Protagoras is 
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ally equal 
to Peri- 
kl@8 in 
influence. 
Itlfforts of 
P^pliialtgs 
against ma¬ 
gisterial 
abuse. 


histobt of GEEECE. 

Part 

Such were the two men T.vhn ct„,j c 
Ephiaitss, as most conspicuous in A tli time 

dernocra- arj democracy of the station- 

ticai party, now passed, hv +lini P*^*' S^noratioii, whic]! 

ally equal ambitious and talha tlira oligarchy—the 

fom“ng morrand^S^tr’ 

son ofSophonidls 

^ ‘‘«xi^iary;seemin5vT,fl^*! leading 

and noway inferior to him in 

was a poor man. 2 As to ao'arLsfv?^ though he 

was even more active thanP|?ikifg !!,,f w^&re, he 
his long public life to have miniffeT i 

against political enemies. uStum^ 1 bitterness 

ledge of the history of Athens IinS '1 ^ scanty know- 
general causes and\ ffw only some 

the particular persons concpi-no.! details and 

yet the actual course ofpoliticnl “f * our sight; 

mainly upon these details as 

causes. Before Ephialtes ad^nci h' *^’® ®®«®ral 

lor abridging the competence of the proposition 

he appears to have been strenTir.,i='® ®®“*‘*^® Areopagus, 
tical abuse of magisterial authori+i repressing the prac- 
against the magistrates at the « ?' ^®®’^®®'l'ions brought 
accountability. After reupAf of their regular 

tical abuse of thesrma?isKr^°"*® *® ®^®®>^ *1^® Pr^ 
Perikles were at last conducted lo^f7®'’®’’ ^Pbialtes and 

eg gow. pe„...„tlr. ■n<iiKE;“h“X“d 

.« orpl"lSlriTL"ai;f,»“ «‘r». bit... 

have partly dictated the aomS® *®“P®*’ “ay 

&«0« (.w 4«3 ., 0 .) .fte. •*«!«« 

attested by the intereetine frae Thasos, fer¬ 

ia Kntareh, CousolaT. ad luon”^ Valer.Mai=fm « ’ g « ®p 

c- S3, p. 119. -tv oov, ^oPep^v Fvt ■ 

npu^aloie JJ'’'* ^“''“rP‘«u 
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alleged reception of bribes from the Macedonian prince 
Alexander-an accusation of which he was Kiln 
^quitted. At this time the oligarchical or I'is party, 
Aimonian party was decidedly the most power- ” w«fui 
ful. and when the question was proposed for than 
sending troops to aid the Lacedaemonians in 
reducing the revolted Helots on IthomS, Kimon kUs, until 
earned the people along with him to comply, by t?,! 
an appeal to their generous feelings, in spite of 
rile strenuous opposition of Ephialtes. i But when "’ftn 
Kimon and the Athenian hoplites returnedhome, 
having been dismissed by Sparta under circum- 
t,wf Iting suspicion (as has been men- xt^on. 

the citiy^^s preceding chapter), the indignation of 

with Sm^!, renounced their alliance 

the and entered into amity with Argos. Of course 

the influence of Kimon, and the position of the oliaarchical 

the exisrina bfitf'^^ ^ f incident.® And in 

The existing bitterness of political parties, itisnotsurnrisimr 

hat his opponents should take the opportunity for p^mposlnf 

°^.“,^^^®rwards a vote of ostracism^—a challeno-e indeef 

KimL^nH accepted not unwril’ingly by 

themselves 

would Sfnn’ sentence of banishment 

would fall upon Ephialtes or Perikles. However the vote 

ended in the expulsion of Kimon, a sure proof that K® 

a? were now in the ascendent. On^this occasion 

as on the preceding, we see the ostracism invoked to meet 
a period of intense political conflict, the violence of which 
it would at least abate, bv removino* fr,r +■ n 

the contending leaders. for ‘1’® time one of 

imno5aT<,ebl?^f Ephialtes carried their 

important scheme of judicial reform. The senate nf A 

»; ‘-n “.i pf ".t 

s well as of all its judicial competence, except that which 


Plutarch, Kimon, c. IR. 

® Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. Oi ,5s 
T^poc opY^v OTcsXeivTsc ^8y) toTc Xa- 
*(uvit;oufft Cpctvspmq ^/otXsTtoivov, xai 

■cov Kt|AUJva fAix p a ? sTi: iX a3 6 ULS V Q I 
«P09«ffeto<: sSmoTpdxioav el? hn 
Osxa. ' 

I transcribe this passage as a 
specimen of the inaccurate manner 


in which the ostracism is so often 
described. Plutarch says — ^The 
Athenians took advantage of a 
slight pretence to ostracise Ki- 
moubut it was a peculiar char¬ 
acteristic of ostracism that it had 
no pretence: it was a judgement 
passed without specific or assigned 
cause. 
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Measures 
carried by 
Epbialtiia 
and Peri- 
kKiS to 
abridge the 
power of 
the seriate 
of Areopa¬ 
gus as well 
as of in¬ 
dividual 
magistrates. 
Insti¬ 
tution of 
the paid di- 
kasteries. 


g[e 

O 


IS 


rela,ted to liomicide. The individual magistrates, as well as 
the senate ofFive Hundred,.werealso stripped of 
their judicial attributes (except the power of 
imposing a small finei), which were transferred 
to the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, 
lotted ofiP in ten divisions from the aggregate 
Helima. Ephialtes^ first brought down the laws 
ofSolon from the acropolis to the neighbourhood 
of the market place, where the dikasteries sat 
—a visible proof that the judicature was now 
|)opularised. 

In the representations of many authors, 
the full bearing of this great constitutional 
very inadequately conceived. What we are 
commonly told is, that Perikles was the first to assign 
a salary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money^ (says Plu¬ 
tarch), in order to make head against Kimon, who 
bribed them out of his own private purse: as if the pay 
were the main feature in the case, and as if all which 
Perikles did was, to make himself popular by paying the 
dikasts for judicial service which they had before rendered 
gratuitously. The truth is, that this numerous array of 
dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and summoned to 
act systematically throughout the year, was now for the 
first time organised: the commencement of their pay is also 
the commencement of their regular judicial action. What 
Perikles really effected was, to sever for the first time from 
Separation the administrative competence of the magistrates 
of Judicial that judicial authority which had originally gone 
along with it. The great men who had been 
functions, accustomed to hold these offices were lowered 
both in infiuence and authority :3 while on the other hand 


’ Bemostben. cont. Euerg. et 
Mnesibul, c, 12. 

^ Harpokration— '0 xdtTtnQsv v6{ji.o; 
—^Pollux, xiii. 128. 

• Aristot. Polit. iv. 5, 6. Iti 5’ 
ol taic apjfa'K tov'S rjfxov 

(paon 'Ssw xpivtiv* 6 5’' dopLsvuji; Ssy^s- 
tttt'TTfj'r TcpdxiTjOtv'' (jjote xaTal.uovTai. 
xSffai at dpyixl, &c.s compare vi. 

y , 

: Ttee remark . of Aristotle is riot 


justly applicable to the change 
effected by Perikl&s, which trans¬ 
ferred the power taken from the 
magistrates, not to the people, 
but to certain specially constituted , 
though numerous and popular 
dikasteries, sworn to decide in 
conformity with known and writ¬ 
ten laws. Nor is the separation 
of judicial competence from admi¬ 
nistrative, to be characterised as 
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a new life, habit, and sense of power, sprung up among 
the poorer citkensf A plaintifif having cause of civil action, 
or an accuser invoking punishment against citizens guilty 
of injury either to himself or to the state, had still to 
address himself to one or other of the archons, but it was 
only with a view of ultimately arriving before the dikas- 
tery_ by whom the cause was to be tried. While the 
magistrates acting individually were thus restricted to 
simple administration and preliminary police, they experi- 
enced a still more serious loss of power in their capacity 
ot members of the Areopagus, after the year of archonship 
WRs expired. Instead of their previous unmeasured range 
of supervision and interference, they were now deprived 
of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of finino* 
which was stHl left both to individual magistrates, and to 
the senate of Five Hundred. Hut the cognizance of homicide 
was still expressly reserved to them—for the procedure, in 
tins latter case religious not less than judicial, was so 
thoroughly consecrated by ancient feeling, that no reformer 
could venture to disturb or remove it. i 


“dissolving or extinguishing ma¬ 
gisterial authority.” On the con¬ 
trary, it is conformable to the best 
modern notions. Perikl^s cannot 
he censured for having effected 
this separation, however persons 
may think that the judicature which 
he constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have con¬ 
ceived administrative power as 
essentially accompanied by judi¬ 
cial (Degg, vi. p. 767)—irayxa ctp- 
Xovta dvaYxodov xal Bixaatrjv eivai 
Tiv(I)v—an opinion doubtles^’ per¬ 
fectly just, up to a certain narrow 
limit: the separation between the 
two sorts of powers cannot be ren¬ 
dered absolutely complete. 

^ Demosthen. cont.Neaer. p 1372; 
cont. Aristokrat. p, 642. ’ 

Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 143) 
thinks that the senate of Areopa¬ 


duces as evidence a passage of 
Eysias (De Ccede Eratosthenis, p, 
31-33). 

M. Boeckh and O. Muller adopt 
the same opinion as Meier, and 
seemingly on the authority of the 
same passage (see the Dissertation 
of 0 . Miillor on the Eumenides of 
JEschylus, p. 113, Eng. transl.). 
But in the first place, this opinion 
is contradicted by an express state¬ 
ment in the anonymous biogra¬ 
pher of Thucydides, who mentions 
the trial ofPyrilampes for murder 
before the Areopagus; and con¬ 
tradicted also, seemingly, by Xe¬ 
nophon (Memorab. iii. 5 , 20 ); in 
the next place, the passage of Ly¬ 
sias appears to me to bear a differ¬ 
ent meaning. He says, (p tckI 

TCtxTpidv icTTt xal s(p’ Ofxwv dTroosSo- 


gus was also deprived of its cog¬ 
nizance of homicide as well as 
of its other functions, and that 
this was only restored after the 
expulsion of the Thirty, He pro¬ 


TOO epovoo Ta? Oixat; otxdCew: 
now (even if we admit the con¬ 
jectural reading 59 ’ upuiv in place 
of £ 9 * Ofiiy to be correct) still this 
restoration of functions to the 
Areopagus refers naturally to the 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the 
stationary party defended all the prerogatives of the senate 


restored democracy after the vi¬ 
olent interruption occasioned by 
the oligarchy of the Thirty. Con¬ 
sidering how many persons the 
Thirty caused to be violently put 
to death, and the complete sub¬ 
version of all the laws whicb they 
introduced, it seems impossible 
to suppose that the Areopagus 
could have continued to hold its 
sitting? and try accusations for 
intentional homicide, under their 
government. On the return of the 
democracy after the Thirty were 
expelled, the functions of the 
senate of Areopagus would return 
also. 

If the supposition of the emi¬ 
nent authors mentioned above were 
correct—if it were true that the 
Areopagus was deprived not only 
of its supervising function gener¬ 
ally, but also of its cognizance 
of homicide, during the fifty-five 
years which elapsed between the 
motion of EphialtSs and the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Thirty—this senate 
must have been without any func¬ 
tions at all during that long in¬ 
terval; it must have been for all 
practical purposes non-existent. 
But during so long a period of 
total suspension, the citizens would 
have lost all their respect for it; 
it could not have retained so much 
influence as we know that it ac¬ 
tually possessed immediately be¬ 
fore the Thirty (Lysias c. Era- 
tosth. 0 . 11, p. 126); and it would 
hardly have been revived after 
the expulsion of the Thirty. Where¬ 
as by preserving during that 
period its jurisdiction in cases of 
homicide, apart from those more 
extended privileges which had for¬ 
merly rendered it obnoxious, the 
ancient traditional respect for it 
was kept alive, and it was revived 
after the fall of the Thirty as a 


venerable part of the old demo¬ 
cracy; even apparently with some 
extension of privileges. 

The inferences which 0. Muller 
wishes to draw, as to the facts of 
these times, from the Eumenides 
of iEschylus, appear to me ill- 
supported. In order to sustain 
his view that by virtue of the pro¬ 
position ofEphialtfes “the Areopa¬ 
gus almost entirely ceased to he 
a high Court of Judicature'’ (sect. 
3 fi, p. 109), he is forced to alter 
the chronology of the events, and 
to affirm that the motion ofEphi- 
altfis must have been carried sub¬ 
sequently to the representation of 
the Eumenides, though Diodorus 
mentions it in the year next but 
one before, and there is nothiirg 
to contradict him.. All that we 
can safely infer from the very in¬ 
distinct allusions in JSschylus., is, 
that he himself was full of rever¬ 
ence for the Areopagus, and that 
the season was one in which party 
bitterness ran so high as to render 
something like civil war (s(j.'f'>)>.io') 
"ApT], V. 864) within the scope of 
reasonable apprehension. Probably 
he may have been averse to the 
diminution of the privileges of the 
Areopagus by Ephialtgs: yet even 
thus much is not altogether cer¬ 
tain, inasmuch as he puts it fpr- 
wara prominently and specially 
as a tribunal for homicide, exer¬ 
cising this jurisdiction by inherent 
prescription, and confirmed in it 
by the Eumenides themselves. Kow 
when we consider that such juris¬ 
diction was precisely the thing 
confirmed and left by EphialtSs 
to the Areopagus, we inight plau¬ 
sibly argue that .aEschylus, by 
enhancing the solemnity and pre¬ 
dicting the perpetuity of the re¬ 
maining privilege, intended to 
conciliate those who resented the 
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of Areopagus—denouncing tlie curtaihnents proposed by 
Ephialtls Is impioiis and guilty innovations. i How extreme 
their resentment became, when these reforms were carriea 
—and how fierce was the collision of political parties at 
this moment—we may judge by the result. Phe Assassina- 
enemies of Ephialtes caused him to be jprivately gon of 

assassinated,by the hand of a Boeotian 01 xanagra -j^y 

named Aristodikus. Such a crime—rare in the sejrvative 
political annals of Athens, for we come to no « ,, 
kn own instance of it afterwards until the oligarchy oi the 
Eour Hundred in 411 n.c.—marks at once the gravity^ oi 
the change now introduced, the fierceness of the opposition 
offered, and the unscrupulous character of the conservative 
party. Kimon was in exile and had no share m the deed. 
Doubtless the assassination of Ephialtes produced an effect 
unfavourable in every way to the party who procured it. 
The popular party in their resentment must have become 
still more attached to the judicial reforms just assured to 
them, while the hands of Perikles, the superior leader left 
behind and now acting singly, must have been materially 
strengthened. * 

ft is from this point that the administration of that 
great man may be said to date: he was now the Commence- 
leading adviser (we might almost say Prime 
Minister) of the-'Athenian people. His first ascend- 
years w^ere marked by a series of brilliant sue- 
cesses—already mentioned—the acquisition of after tho 
Megara as an ally, and the victorious war against 
Corinth and J5gina. But when he proposed Compro- 
the great and valuable improvement of the Long 
Walls, thus making one city of Athens and and Kimon, 
Peirseus, the saine oligarchical party, which had 
opposed his judicial changes and assassinated of Athens, 
Ephialtes, again stood forward in vehement 
resistance. Finding direct opposition unavailing, mum of 
they did not scruple to enter into treasonable power. 

recent innovations, and to soften Ephialtes—has been discussed and 
the hatred between the two op- (in my judgement) refuted by 
posing parties. Eorchhammer—in a valuable Bis- 

The opinion of Boeckh, 0. Mill- sertation-Be Areopago non pri- 
ler, and Meier,— respecting the vato per Ephialten Homicidii Ju- 
•withdrawal from the senate of ddciis. Kiel, 1828. 

Areopagus of the judgements on ^ This is the language of those 
homicide, by the proposition of authors whom Biodorus copied 

Q 
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correspondence with Sparta—invoking' the oir? nf , r • 

getherwiththerapidaudiLtTrlv^^^ *0- 

after that battle, principally o win <>• to t b ^ parties 

of Kimon and hfs 

irom ostrac sm on this occasion, beforeT?Ml +'^ T®^ 
expired; while the riyah-y between bb^oti^p 
forward becomes mitigated, ot even cm 

to the one, and tCcM^^ff 'vere left 

years were more brilliant than ever \nS !f" 

maximum of her Dower- wh,’nU i ^ , attained the 

effect in in,partin| stability to thelSocr^cv 

to the administration ofPerihlPQ well as 

one and the other to stand the shLb r 

reverses, which deprived the Athenknf S+f 

landed alliances durino* dependent 

Korta.i. 'f 

about b^P^eSll^weieiffoXV^^^^^ 

®*“® scheme and system. ^ ei^changes belonging 

Other con- magk^t?a\^°rnd ove?'?bhr 

vested in seven magfst^teftlw Th"® 

The Korao- first time cnllp/^ tsJa-.v> i. , ^^^®d tor the 

phyUies. i and'doubtl^ ^aw-Guard- 

s, ana Uoubtless changed every year. These 

/Riftnl n»* vi niy\ » . . . » 


(Dlodor j i 9 p'S‘«': 

T ^'^Ts'fTj^'-xouToicdvo- 

■! ? AvaipsQeic 

aovjXov saxB xoo ptoo xeXwx^v 

Compare Pausanias, i. 29 15 . ^ ’ 

I*lutarch (Perikl^iH *inh* -a 
A n*RtA+i^ « v^^riiues, c. 10) cites 

Aristotle as having mentioned the 
assassin of BphialtSs. Antipho, 

was never formally known or con- 
v.cted (Dc Cade Hero. o. 68). 

lJ.r of Perikids oiron- 

lated a report (mentioned by Ido- 

»oneu,), that it tp ^]fp ^ 


o^aassination of 
EphialtSs, from jealousy of the 
superiority of the latter (Plutarch, 

*■ “oy infer 

f". "port how great the 

eminence of JBphialtSs was. 

the of Elpinifca, 

it" ‘■'iogios 

her h* “““promise between 

her brother and PeriklSs, is prob- 

^ab e enough (Plutarch; PeriklSe, 

atd ’e “•”)• Clover 

and engaging, she seems to have 

played an active part in the poli- 

tioal intrigues of the day: but we 
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Nomophylakes sat alongside of the Proedri or presidents 
both m the senate and in the public assembly, and were 
charpd with the duty of interposing whenever any step 
was taken or any proposition made contrary to the existinir 
laws, ihey were also empowered to constrain the niagis° 
trates to act according to law. i We do not know whether 
they possessed the presidency of a dikastery—that is, 
whether they could themselves cause one of the panels of 
jurors to be summoned, and put an alleged delinquent on 
his trial before it, under their presidency—or whether they 
were restricted to entering a formal protest, laying the 
alleged lUegality before the public assembly. To appoint 
mamstrates however, invested with this special trust of 
watching and informing, was not an unimportant step' for 
It .would probably enable Ephialtes to satisfy many obiect- 
ors who feared to abolish the superintending power of the 
Areopagus without introducing any substitute. The Nomo- 
phylakes were honoured with a distinguished place at the 
public processions and festivals, and were even allowed (like 
he Arches) to enter the senate of Areopagus after their 
year of oftce had expired: but they never acquired any 
considerable power such as that senate had itself exercised. 
Iheir interference must have been greatly superseded by 
tte introduction, and increasing application of the (Jraphl 
Paranomon presently to be explained. They are not elen 

conX^m^^pd +1 misguided assembly which 

condemned the six generals, after the battle of Arginusse, 

to be tried by a novel process which violated legal form 


Q<r 0 not at all called upon to credit 
the scandals insinuated by Eujjolis 
and Stesimbrotus. 

* We bear about these Komo- 
phylalces in a distinct statement 
cited from Philochorus, by Pho- 
tius, Lexic. p. 674, Person. No- 
lAOipuXaxEq’ ^Tspol elfft tu)v QecriJLoQe- 

'rmv, OiXdxopoc; 4v C'. ol |x8v yap 
ttpXOVTEc av^paivov £l<; "Apsiov ittiYov 
effTEcpavcbfLEvoi, ol 6 e vop.o 96 Xaxe<; 
Xpuaia axpdepta etyovTSc* xai toIc 
S eaTc ivavTtov dp'/ovTCOv ^xaQeCovxo* 
xai tVjv TtofXTTTjv inefiTcov rf] DaXXdoi* 
-ret? 64 dpxd:; role; vofxoi? 

Xpi^ffSaf xai iv ry ixxXyuitx xai ev 
T'jfl pouX '5 jxexd TU)v 7cpo48ptuv 4xd- 


07]vto, xmXiovxe^ rd iauixtpopa rfj 
itdXfit TtpdiTeiv* IxTa 64 ^aav xai 
xaT4ffT7]ffav, cb<; OiX^xopo?, Sxe ’Ecpi. 
dXxTjc p.<iv^ xaxeXiTTs'x^ 4$ ’Apsiou 
nayou PouXTji xa 67c4p xou cr(b(jLaxoc» 
Harpokration, Pollux, and Sui- 
das, give substantially the same 
account of these magistrates, 
though none except Photius men¬ 
tions the exact date of their ap- ■ 
pointment. There is no adetjuate 
ground for the doubt which M, 
PoCckh expresses about the accu¬ 
racy of this statement; see Scho- 
mann, Ant. Jur. Pub. Graio. sect* 
Ixvi,; and Cicero, Legg. ai. 20. 
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Tart it. 


The Homo* 
tlietse—di¬ 
stinction, 
between 
laws and 
psephisms 
or special 
decrees— 
process 
by whicli 
laws were 
enacted and 
repealed. 


the Thirtv^justice. i After the expulsion of 
^_e Thuty, the senate of Areopagus was again invested 

Th^ “y- 

Another important change, which we may with nro 

-- P,a^'kles, is, the JstUutlonf 

the Nomothetffi. These men were in point of 
fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens annu- 
ally sworn in that capacity. But they were not 
like the dikasts for trying causes, distributed’" 
into panels or regiments known by a particular 
etter and acting together throughout the entire 
year: they were lotted off to sit together oidv 
on special occasion and as the necessity urose 

EkWpc-fl the reform_ now introduced, the 

assembly, even with the sanction of the 
senate of Pive Hundred, became incompetent either to nass 
a new law or to repeal a law already in existence; it could 

only enact apsr^/iia^.-thatis, properly speakiim "decree 
applicable only to a particular case; though the^word was 
used at Athens in a very large sense, sometimes comnre- 
hending decrees of general as well as permanent application 

S.MWT S,.‘S * ?rf" prcS““S 

eLmiM the CJj®, .■^*^®®“othet£8 were directed annually to 

douKlC ?*,+1 * ^ ooutradictions or 

fwh same matter; and in the first prytany 

EVWo I eleventh day an 

Ekklesia was held, in which the first business was to eo 

through the laws seriatim, and submit them for approval 

sLatCteif+iJm* til® laws relating to the 

senate, next coming to those of more general import esn7 

cially such as determined the functioL and cSSnS 

the magistrates. If any law was condemned bfthe vote 

nLnoauycitizen had a /ew law to 
prevkius faf assembly of the Prytany was employed, 

Nomothetffi and in the nroifsinn nf ^ appointment of 
salary. Previous notice was required tote giv°eCpCbiicly 

the^mothetffii^^^^^^^^ 

of matters to be submitted to their cognizance. Sc 

^ See Xenophon. Hellenio. i. 7 , AndoWdS, do Mystertie, p. 40. ■ 
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advocates were farther named to undertake the formal 
defence of all the laws attacked, and the citizen who pro* 
posed to repeal them had to make out his case against this 
defence, to the satisfaction of the assembled Nomotnetse. 
These latter were taken from the 6000 sworn dikasts, and 
were of different numbers according to circumstances: 
rometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 1000- 
and we may be certain that the number was always con- 


S1 d © 9 j u 10 • 

The effect of this institution was, to place the making 
or repealing of laws under the same solemnities procedure 
and guarantees as the trying of causes or accusa- 
tions in judicature. We must recollect that the laws 
citizens who attended the Ekklesia^ or public assimi-^ 
assembly were not sworn like the dikasts 5 nor procedure 
had they the same solemnity of procedure, nor in judicial 
the same certainty of hearing both sides of the ^ 

question set forth, nor the same full preliminary notice. 
}"J[ow much the oath sworn was brought to act upon the 
minds of the dikasts, we may see by the frequent appeals 
to it in the orators, who contrast them with the unsworn 
public assembly.^ And there can be 110 doubt that the 


^ Demostlieif. cent. Timokrat. c. 
20, pp. 725, 726. '"Ap’ ouv 6oxsX 

ffUfXCpSpElV TXl Tcolsi TOVOUTO*; v6(j.o<;, 
0; 8 ixaox 7 )plou aCitoc; xupi- 

ciiTspo; iffxai, xai tac Oreo tu)v 6p.u)- 
(xoxotcov Yvtbcsic; Tot<; dvaj(A6T0i<; Tipo<;- 
xd^si )Asiv’Ev 9 up.sXoBs, drei too 
SixacfTTOplou xal t75<; xaxaYvtbaeujc; ol 
(Timokrat&s) t6v Srj- 
jjLOv, exxXdTcTtov com¬ 

pare Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. 

c. IB. ^ . 

See, about the Nomethetro, Scho- 
maniij X)e Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 248 
ssQQtj and Elatner, Trozess und 
Xlagen hey den Attikern, Abschn. 
ii. 3, 3, p. 33 seqq. 

Both of them maintain, in my 
opinion erroneously, that the No- 
raothetas are an institution of Solon. 
Demosthenes indeed ascribes it to 
Solon (Schomann, p. 268): but this 
counts in my view for nothing, 
when I see that all the laws which 


he cites for governing the proceed¬ 
ings of the Nomotlietaj, bear un¬ 
equivocal evidence of a t^me much 
later. Schomann admits this to a 
ceitain extent, and in reference to 
the style of those laws—“Illorum 
quidem fragmentorum, quae in Ti¬ 
me krate St extant, recentior&in Solo- 
nis estate formam atque orationem 
apertumest^ But it is not merely 
the style which proves them to be 
of post-Solonian date: it is the 
mention of post-Solonian institu¬ 
tions, such as the ten prytanies 
into which the year was divided, 
the ten statues of the Eponymi— 
all derived from the creation of the 
ten tribes by KleisthenBs. On the 
careless employment of the name 
of Solon by the orators whenever 
they desire to make a strong im¬ 
pression on the dikastSj I have 
already remarked. 
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Pari- Ji, 


- .IJ,. 

SZwyXfrit7£oS"n°f‘^ p"M» 

stitutional arrangements of Athens; np^n a frit 1*°"; 
the people casually taken, hut sufficieS-lv 

but delegated for the occasion,-assembled unLra''fcT®“* 

Tl‘‘ “**" irith'fto'r 

which was doubtless much more lipblA +a '^sembly, 

hastv or inconsideratTdecSion than e th-t^^nu® 
or the Nomothetee-in spife of th“ n oessitv 
authority from the senate of Pive HunZl^ of previous 
proposition could be submitted to aoy 

As an additional security both to the public assemblv 
into S®- -gainst being eSSed 

r^marimblTrlT*-''"^!^® existing faw, ano^tLr 
remarivable provision has yet to be 

-a provision probably intJodueed by PenS 
at the same time as the formalitiS If i:;; 

i.g wrd tf'JcS’tlf t" ^“e 

not be in contradiction with anv nro <. ■ i.^ ®bouId 
there were any such contradic(-iL^+^***^^®*^5^^ law—or if 
of It, to propose the ren!ar“^,/f^ notice 

write up Lblic y beforett winch existed, and to 

order thlVtherr^^^^^^^ 

the same time in operXrnor anv ^ 
either by the senate or by' the P?f ®^ 

neglected this precauticTi ^ P^bho assembly. If he 
under the Grap^e i?aranom;^Tf to prosecution 

.iAi ErrciiSiSt?™" 'K,» 

intervention and under thepresidencv 

Gngmally confined, in iha indictment, it was 

tra'dictioi beteen the new an^ll™"”,1 ®°“- 

natural tendency to extend iSf- 

V Itself: the citizen accusing 


Graphs 
Paraiio- 
mOn—in¬ 
dictment 
against the 
TOover of 
illegal or 
Tanconsti- 
tutional 
proposi¬ 
tions. 
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would strengthen his case by showing that the measure 
which he attacked contradicted not merely the letter, 
but the spirit and purpose of existing laws—and he 
would proceed from hence to denounce it as generally 
mischievous and disgraceful to the state. In this un¬ 
measured latitude we find the Graphe Paranomon at the 
time of Demosthenes. The mover of a new law or 
psephism, even after it had been regularly discussed and 
passed, was liable to be indicted, and had to defend himself 
not only against alleged informalities in his procedure, 
but also against alleged mischiefs in the substance of his 
measure. If found guilty by the dikastery, the punishment 
inflicted upon him by them was not fixed, but variable 
according to circumstances. Por the indictment belonged 
to that class wherein, after the verdict of guilty, first a 
given amount of punishment was proposed by the accuser, 
next another and lighter amount was named by the accused 
party against himself-—-the dikastery being bound to make 
their option between one and the other, without admitting 
any third modification—so that it was the interest even of 
the accused party to name against himself a measure of 
punishment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, 
in order tjiat they might not prefer the more severe pro¬ 
position of the accuser. At the same time, the accuser 
himself (as in other public indictments) was fined in the 
sum of 1000 drachms, unless the verdict of guilty obtained 
at least one-fifth of the suffrages of the dikastery. The 
personal responsibility of the mover, however, continued 
only one year after the introduction of his new law. If 
the accusation was brought at a greater distance of time 
than one year, the accuser could invoke no punishment 
against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts neither 
absolved nor condenfiied anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law with or without the author, 
amounted ipso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a 
decree might be preferred either at some stage prior to 
its final enactment—as after its acceptance simply by the 
senate, if it was a deci-ee, or after its approval by the 
public assembly, and prior to its going before the Nomo- 
thetae, if it was a law—or after it had reached full comple¬ 
tion by ^the verdict of the Nomothetse. In the former 
case the indictment staid its farther progress until sentence 
had been pronounced by the dikasts. 
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proposi¬ 
tions, and 
xipon the 
Tinlimited 
initiative 
belonging 
to ©very 
citizen. 


II. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservn 

Working tive si^irit, to guard the existiriff hLci nil- I 

of the being' %vliolly or partiallv nnlPf; in i ^ 

Graphs ! A ’ nulJitied by a new pro, 

^ ii + * 1 procedure of tlie Nomn 

clistin'ctly repealing existSi Jw’‘S' 

Kostraint ®o assailed to the chance of some orator on 

upon new tiutously Undertaking it. PaidadvoSr S 

appointed for the pul.posef SolS^v^^ 

cient ^ positive proposition, silffif 

the cho supposed to he afforded by 

AccSSv "P <'>‘0 «>»e 

ii.ccoiaiiigJy, a iarther guarantee was nrovidpfl 
the latter, b.ter^Jo'pT.M^0^^"“" ““ 

w, .h,.id toite c^rxit tei. Is i«,r “( 

inconsistent with existing laws_or if them w“ *+1 ^4 

he should first forimdly^briim fonvard a 

in no tytreXibli if 

Lved’as Tchedc "'o“. fulfil It 

speech and initiative iiali’e yubhclsscmhlf 
ed to every Athenian witLTexSbf wfl' I 
cherished by the democnov .le which was 

by oligarchical think^s! It w-1o 1“ 1 'T .^‘“lou'ned 
who were called upon to apply the iaw’to mrtiVi”l 

Si' Jrc ai"fi “r ■‘■'i!" ‘i'" ‘o ”1 ““ 

incut's i^vATY i i»* ^lotlcin ii<uropGan fifovem- 

1 ‘ ^ V 6 n ui 0 most froo and con^titiTfiAnAi i ^ i 

been both made and applied eithHw !, i r ’ ™ 

select assemblies, under an oro-oiiiV-i+’A ^‘^ oct persons or 

put out of sight the idea of p^Zml7eJL'iflT^ 
proposer of a new law. Moreov^revof Fnl S ''f r 

private initiative has either not existed 
of o.«J..»tivsl, litUs .ffsst, te Cm££Vklte L''S 

POP*. N.ar. p. zMS, p 

on the condemnation of any citizon c JVIeidiam, p, 545, c. 27 ), 
to the pnniBhment calle/d^uj,\„ oligarchical sonti- 

aisfranchisement, entire or partial i 0 *’ ^^^Pabl. Athen. 
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application of laws when made; there has Jalways been a 
permanent judicial body exercising an action of its own, 
more or less independent of the legislature, and generally 
interpreting away the text of contradictory laws so as^ to 
keep up a tolerably consistent course of forensic tradition. 
But at Athens, the fact that the proposer of a new decree, 
or of a new law, had induced the senate or the public 
assembly to pass it, was by no means suppose^ to cancel 
his personal responsibility, if the proposition was illegal- 
He had deceived the senate or the people, in deliberately 
keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or at least 
might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on 
behalf of the Graphs Paranomon as originally conceived 
and intended, it will hardly apply to that in- Abusive 
dictment as applied afterwards in its plenary extension 
and abusive latitude. Thus JUschines indicts Graphs Pa- 
Ktesiphon under it for having under certain ranomCn 
circumstances proposed a crown to Demosthe- 
nes. He begins by showing that the proposition was ille¬ 
gal—for this was the essential foundation of the indictment: 
he then goes on farther to demonstrate, in a splendid 
harangue, that Demosthenes was a vile man and a 
mischievous politician: accordingly (assuming the align¬ 
ment to be just) Ktesiphon had deceived the people in an 
aggravated way—first by proposing a reward under cir¬ 
cumstances conti'ary to law, next by proposing it in favour 
of an unworthy man. The first part of the argument 
only is of the essence of the Graphs Paranomon: the 
second part is in the nature of an abuse growing out of 
it,—-springing from that venom of personal and party en¬ 
mity which is inseparable, in a greater or less degree, 
from free political action, and which manifested itself with 
virulence at Athens, though within the limits of legality. 
That this indictment, as one of the most direct vents for 
such enmity, was largely applied and abused at Athens, is 
certain. But though it probably deterred unpractised 
citizens from originating new propositions, it did not 
produce the same effect upon those orators who made 
politics a regular business, and who could therefore both 
calculate the temper of the people, and reckon upon 
support from a certain knot of friends. Aristophon, to¬ 
wards the close of his political life, made it a boast that 
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, . I’art II 

iie had been thus indicted and acnuJHn;) 

.tunes Probably the ^vorst effect wldch 

that of encouraging the vein of nersomliV-, was 

winch pervades so large a proportiorof^ bitterness 

even in its most illustrious manKarions - f 

ative into judicial eloquence a„d inf.?’ ”“"^'^®^‘ber. 

cussion of a law or decree alon-rwit 1, ! idis- 

angue agaipst the character ofits mover*^ <io iiinatory har- 

same time add that the Graphs IW??* ® ^^^he 

r. ”i°st convenient WQ,, was often the 

oftoTused PsepWsm repealed, so thK”ln“ ^ 

-r g" ^"iiiial period had passed m? 

procuring was tJuTefori niif 

m repeal the indictment being then brou ght milv?®®T 
?be subjecfth? ? g." ‘=ase_whicnbms 

nai aim®against Leptinfs. If th?sfiGa]°* ^^f"f?*bengs 
as... .e angue obtiined '; v^Vil 

thaiavr. the repeal of the hiw or decree w fl * ® 

, posing anv new nf.Tric' • without pro¬ 
be would be requirJd to doLif its place; which 

by common usage,—if he carried the 

the Nomothetfier ior repeal before 

--i wy less than 200 iiVeLbeS^mn •of 

dikasta, as unii Sometimes also of ] OOO — 

KSlt*' *riah 1 ShCl 

_ the treiisinvirc /»«i 7 i ^Geeived pay 

day’s business was over, of threi! eh after his 

at least this was the amount naid d.V ° half a drachm: 

the _Pe oponnesian war. ]\r bI. ■ , early part of 

original pay proposed by Pen'lclA the 

yrciuvios was one obolus, after- 

io<! Attisch. Prozosa n a nr 

139, AudokidSa moBtiona a tri-a Judiciis Athe- 

unclertho *n<iictment of ypatpVj irrypa- i„i Miacellanoa Phi- 

sat-tw ?’,, dikasts diL „ Mr-, f “ (““nt- Moi- 

»o_habitual With AndokidOa romlora . to bo x.vTa.oat- 

dokidoHriS* ""“'loin (An. ^'orS? «‘«“»‘doc-but this 

Okidfis de Mysteriis; p. 8^ g 29 ), would bo rash. 
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wards tripled by Kleon; but his opinion is open to much 
doubt. It was indispensable to propose a measure of pay 
sufficient to induce citizens to come, and come frequently, 
if not regularly. Now one obolus seems to have proved 
afterwards an inadequate temptation even to the ekklesiasts 
(or citizens who attended the public assembly), who were 
less frequently wanted, and must have had easier sittings, 
than the dikasts: much less therefore would it^be sufficient 
in the case of the latter. I incline to the belief that the 
pay originally awarded was three oboliii the rather, as 
these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided in 
point of time with the transportation of the confederate 
treasure from Delos to Athens—so that the Exchequer 
would then appear abundantly provided. As to the number 
of dikasts actually present on each day of sitting, or the 
minimum number requisite to form a sitting, we are very 
imperfectly informed. Though each of the ten panels or 
divisions of dikasts included 500 individuals, seldom prob¬ 
ably did all of them attend. But it also seldom happened, 
probably, that all the ten divisions sat on the same day: 
there was therefore an opportunity of making up deficien¬ 
cies in division A—when its lot was called and when its 
dikasts did not appep in sufficient numbers-—from those 
who belonged to division B or A, besides the supplementary 
dikasts who were not comprised in any of the ten divisions: 
though on all these points we cannot go beyond conjecture. 
Certain it is, however, that the dikasteries were always 
numerous, and that none of the dikasts could know in what 
causes they would be employed, so that it was impossible 
to tamper with them beforehand. 2 


* See OB. this question, Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, oh. p. 
233; K, E. Hermann, Griech. Staats- 
alt. § 134. 

The proof which M. B 0 ockh hrings 
to show, first, that the original pay 
was one obolus—next that Klecn 
was the first to introduce the tri- 
obolus—is in both cases very in¬ 
conclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scho¬ 
liast, stating that the pay of the 
dikasts fluctuated (oux latTjxev — 
ctXXoTs dXXux; eSiSoto) do not so 
naturally indicate a rise from one 


obolus to three, as a change back¬ 
wards and forwards according to 
circumstances. Now it seems that 
there were some occasions when 
the treasury was so very poor that 
it was doubtful whether the dikasts 
could be paid: see Eysias, oont. 
Epikrat. c. 1; cont. Nikomaoh. c. 
22; and Aristophan. Equit. 1370. 
The amount of pay may therefore 
have been sometimes affected by 
this cause. 

» There is a remarkable passage 
on this point in the treatise of 
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Sucli were the great constitutional innovations of 

The Athe- andEphialtes—changes full of practical 

nian demo- results—tile trails!ormatioii. as well as tlie 

SitSLa thf democratical system S 

byPerikiss, ivleisthenes had begun and to which the tide of 
sSm- Athenian feeling had been gradually mounting 
tiaiiy un- Up during the preceding twenty years The 

force of these cha^s isyneiily^o 
down to perceiyed, because the popular dikasteries 

S:.‘Z."' are a. Jui repr.eeul.d i”^ 

independ- stitutions of Soloii, and as merely supnlied 

ence-ex- With pay by Perikles. This errn-npmic i;, ^ 
cepting the „:i.* „ erroneous suppo- 

temporary sitioii prevents all dear view of the mwth 

0?' ii democracy by throwing bS 

fnri 1 * elaborations to the period of its early 

and the r art. To strij:) the magistrates 

Thirty. ^1 their judicial power, except that of im- 

i+c! * * a small fine, and the Areopagus of all 

Its jurisdiction except in cases of homicide-providing 
popular, numerous, and salaried dihasts to decide all'the 

to ^opoal and enact 
laws—tins was the consummation of the Athenian demo- 

cracy, No serious constitutional alteration (I except the 

TMrtvTwL'«ftHunted Jd the 
imrty) was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian 

interferrace. As Perikles made it, so it remained in the 

^ sensible change in 


Xenophon, De Republic. Athen. 
iii. 6, He says,— 

(Dsps St], dXXot 97]crl -ti? 
yixaCstNM, fxsv, sXdTTOuq 65 Sixdt^siv. 
Avayit^ Totvyv, eotv jxev tcoXXoc (both 
Weiske and Schneider substitute 
^oXXd here in place offiXlya, which 
latter, makes no sense) itotuivTai 
CiffxaoTjpta, AXtyoi ^xaaT<{i laov- 
Tai T(J> otxaatTjplqr cuaxe xal Siaaxeu- 
acraaQai pr^fiiov luTai <n:p6<; oXiyou? 
OtxaaTai;, xal ffuvSsxdooii. (so Schnei¬ 
der and Matthi® in place of auvoi- 
Ttdffat) 7io>Xi) ^TTov Stxaito? SixdCstv. 

That there was a good deal of 
hrihexy at Athens, where indivi¬ 
duals could be approached and 


dealt with, is very probable (see 
Xeuoph. de Bepub. Ath. in. 3): and 
■wOg^may well believe that there 
were also particular occasions on 
wliich money was given to the 
dikasts, some of whom were punish¬ 
ed with death for such corrupt 
receipt (iBschxnfis cent. Timarch, 
0 . 17-22, p. 12-15). But the passage 
above quoted from Xenophon, an 
unfriendly witness, shows that the 
precautions taken to prevent cor¬ 
ruption of the dikasteries were well- 
devised and successful, though 
these precautions might sometimes 
be eluded. 
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In a,ppreciating the practical working of these numer¬ 
ous ^ dikasteries at Athens^ in comparison with such 
justice as might have been expected from in¬ 
dividual magistrates, we have to consider, first 
—Thatpersonal and pecuniary corruption seems numerous 
to have been a common vice among the leading 
men oi Athens and Sjparta, when acting indi- lurge num- 
vidually or in boards of a few members, and not 
uncommon even with the kings of Sparta,-— ciude^co?-" 
next. That in the Grecian cities generally, as or 

we know even from the oligarchical Xenophon t?oi-iirbi- 
(he particularly excepts Sparta), the rich and 
great men were not only insubordinate to the ma^stratL 
magistrates, but made a parade of showing ^9 corrup- 

that they cared nothing about them. 1 We know 
also from the same unsusjiected source ,2 that while the 
poorer Athenian citizens who served on shijiboard were 
distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or 
middling burghers who formed the infanti-y were less obe¬ 
dient, and the rich citizens who served on horseback the 
most disobedient of all. To make rich and powerful 
criminals effectively amenable to justice has indeed been 
found so difficult everywhere, until a recent period of 
history, that we should be surprised if it were otherwise 
in Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of 
rich men like Kritias, Alkibiades,^ andMeidias, even under 


Xenophon, I)© Republ. Laced, 
C. 8. 2, Tso(p,aipo(jiat tauxa, Sti 
iv p.iv Tat? dXXai? TcdXeaiv ot 6uva- 
TtOTepoi o5ts Po6XovTai 6oxetv 
T (k ? dpyot? cpoPeicOai, dXXa 
vo|«.l(;oucrt TOUTO dvsXfii^spov 
Cl vat* ev 6s STrdpxt oi xpdxi- 
(TToi xal UTcepj(ovTai jjidXtoTa to? ap- 
y^ot?, A'o. 

Respecting the riolent proceed¬ 
ings committed by powerful men 
at Thebes, whereby it became al¬ 
most impossible to procure justice 
against them for fear of being put 
to death, see Dikaearchus, Vit. 
&xmo. Eragm. ed. Fabr, p. 143, and 
Polybius, XX. 4, 6; xxiii. 2. 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 6, 18. 
M7]8a|j.(ji>?, ecpT) 6 Stnxpdxrj?^ d> Ila- 
plxXsi?, ouTtn? '^you dviixdoxtp tcovTj* 


pijx voiTStv ’AOTjvalou?* OOy 6p(^?, to? 
e u T a X TO i jxdv el ai V d V xolcvau- 
xtxoT?, cOiTdxTtn? ,S’ Iv xoT? yofjtvi- 
xot? dymai TcsiQovxat xoi? iTtiffTdxoi?, 
0'!)6lvu)v 61 xaxaBsIffxepov Iv xoT? yo- 
pol? 67r7]psTouffi Tot? 6i5aaxdXoi?; 
Tooto ydp Toi, I(p7j, xol GoupiaaTov 
scttI* t6 to6? [aIv to io6tou? tcc i- 
Qopyeiv xoi? Icpsaxmai, to6? 
Oe dTtXlxa?, xol xot)? litTcst?, 
ot6o%obcri xaXoxayaQla Tupo- 
xexploGoi Td>v ttoXituiv, aTCCi- 
OeoTOTOU? cTvai icdvxmv. 

* See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 
12-26; Thucyd. vi. 16, and the speech 
which he gives as spoken by Al- 
kibiadls in the assembly,* vi. 17; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. 0 . 7-8-16, and 
the Oration of Eemosthenis against 
Meidiaa throughout: also Fragm. 
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the_full-grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure thot 
their predecessors under the Kleisthenean constitution 

would have heen often too formidable punished or 

kept down by an individual archon of ordinary firmness,^ 

’tf ' "-y. ‘h'lt they attended thel 

^ 1 Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treat- the Lne ^Uia™y dress’^anre^ 
ise on the Commonwealth of Eng- dared sometimes to preUnt thir 
land, explains the Court of Star- selves before the iurfJ! 

Chamber as originally constituted and to enter the coufta ! 
in order «to deal with offenders in a hosUU manno"-whi ftw 
too Stout for the ordinary course principals sat with the iudn-G? 
of justice.” The abundant com- the bench, intimilttV 
pounds of^ the Greek language nesses, and inhuencinff^tbA * 
furnish a single word exactly de- by looks norlK ei ^ i 

scribing this same class of offend- (Treatise’ oonce’rnifXu Govern” 
ers—rppiaxoOtxai—the title of one ment n > i 

Of the lost comedies of Bupelis! Sn, 17^hf 

Dean Tucker observes m S's 

Treatise on Civil Government ^h« ”atter, illustrating the inti- 

“There was hardly a seX of In 'nthos?:;”’"" 
parliament from the time of Henry of jusLe 

enacted for restraining irfours* of^allH* Pragmenta 

robberies and oppressions of the turf of the T'. ^ ^trmr^S pio- 
barons and their dependents on a-i- conduct of powerful 

the one sida-and to mediate and vk 

check the excesses and extortions klph) 

0f“thf*k oHri Iota laTa? ro'st"oarthti! 

Sguites as well as Ihls^werelot Nam**Wte vaUd”** 
ashamed to wear the liveriaa n-p ^ a* . ^^^*^^crum, et ob 

their leaders, and to glory in everv «r^ -iscessio plebis ft Patribus, 
badge of distinction, whereby they . <ionii fuere 

.night be known io\e\7^i:^7s Se ^ 

the bullies of such or such frrAn+ ^ . exactis, dum 

men, and to engage in their aunr ^ ^^Tninio et helium grave 

xels, just orunirt ^ positum est, a>quo et 

The’IstorTermo3e ties'”!' aeirsel 

gather with the statutes of the —-Plehem oxer- 
realm, inform us that they asso- 
mated (ox as they called it, con- 

in great bodies, 


cere: de vitk atquo torgo, regie 
more oonsulere: agro pellere, el 
4 Cffiteris expertibus, soli in im- 
perio agero. Qnihus servitiis, et 

markets; and 0^7“;™“" X Tl”" 

tKe great terror of peaceable Ub- tul 
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to be upright and well-intentioned. 
Sbk estahhshed by Periklgs were inacces- 

tW + corruption and intimidation: their number, 

foreL nr) , 1 -"fimpossibility of knowing be- 

lorehand what individuals would sit in any particular 


armata Montem Sacrum et Aven- 
tinum iusedit. Tumque tribunes 
plebis, et alia sibi jura paravit. 
Disooxdiarum et certaminis utrim- 
jue finis fuit secundum bellum 
Punicum,” 

Compare the exposition of tbe 
condition of the cities throughout 
Europe in the thirteenth, and fif¬ 
teenth centuries, in Hiillmann’s 
Stadte-Wesen des Mittelalters, 
especially vol. iii. pp. 196-199 seqq^. 

The memorable institution which 
spread through nearly all the Ita¬ 
lian cities during these centuries, 
of naming as Podesta or supreme 
magistrate a person not belonging 
to the city itself, to hold office 
for a short time—was the expe¬ 
dient which they resorted to for 
escaping the extreme perversion 
of judicial and administrative 
power, arising out of powerful fa¬ 
mily connexions. The restric¬ 
tions which were thought necessary 
to guard against either favour 
or antipathies on the part of the 
Podesta, are extremely singular 
(Hiillmann, vol. iii. pp. 262-261 
sm.). 

“The proceeding of the patri¬ 
cian families in these cities (5h- 
serves Hiillmann) in respect to 
the debts which they owed, was 
among the worst of the many op¬ 
pressions to which the trading 
classes were exposed at their 
hands—one of the greatest abuses 
which they practised by means of 
their superior position. How often 
did they even maltreat their cred¬ 
itors, who came to demand mere¬ 
ly what was due to them!” 
(Stiidte-Wesen, vol, ii. p. 229.) 

; Machiavel’s History of Florence 


illustrates, throughout, the inveter¬ 
ate habit of the powerful fami¬ 
lies to set themselves above the 
laws and judicial authority. In¬ 
deed he seems to regard this as 
an incorrigible chronic malady in 
society, necessitating ever-reenr- 
ring disputes between powerful 
men and the body of the people. 
“The people (he says) desire to 
live according to the laws; the 
great men desire to overrule the 
laws : it is therefore impossible that 
the two should march in harmony.” 
“Volendo il popolo vivere secondo 
le leggi, e i potenti comandare a 
quelle, non 4 possibile ohe capino 
insieme” (Machiavelli, Istorio Flo¬ 
rentine, liv. ii. p. 79, ad ann.1282). 

The first book of the interesting 
tale, called the Promessi Sijosi, 
of Manzoni,—itself full of histor¬ 
ical matter, and since published 
with illustrative notes by the his¬ 
torian Cantti—exhibits a state of 
judicial administration, very 
similar to that above described, in 
the Milanese, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; demon¬ 
strated by repeated edicts, all in¬ 
effectual, to bring powerful men 
under the real control of the laws. 

Eecause men of wealth and pow¬ 
er, in the principal governments 
of modern Europe, are now com¬ 
pletely under the control of the 
laws, the modern reader is apt 
to suppose that this is the natural 
state of things. It is therefore not 
unimportant to produce some re¬ 
ferences (which might be indefi¬ 
nitely multiplied) reminding him 
of the very different phsenomena 
which past history exhibits almost 
everywhere. 
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cause, prevented both the one and the other. And besides 

extravagant according 

larv pffi5+? •+ '"'as essential to this tute- 

lary effect it served farther to render the trial solemn 

and the verdict imposing, ton the minds of parties and 

spectators, as we may see by the fact, that in important 

causes the dikaste^ was doubled or tripled. Nor was it 

possible by any other means than numbers 2 to give dignity 


* The number of Bomaa judices 
employed to try a criminal cause 
under the ^ucssttonss psTpstucB ia 
the last century and a half of the 
Republic, seems to have varied 
between 100, 75, 70, 66, 61, 62, 32, 
&c. (Lahoulaye, Essai sur les Loix 
Criminelles des Eomains, p, 336, 
Paris, 1845.) 

In the time of Augustus, there 
was a total of 4000 judices at 
Rome, distributed into four decu¬ 
ries (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii, 1, 11 ). 

The venality as well as the party 
corruption of these Roman judices 
or jurorsi taken from the senato¬ 
rial and equestrian orders, the 
two highest and richest orders in 
the state,—~was well known and 
flagrant (Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 22, 
35, 37; Lahoulaye, ibid, p, 217 - 
227; Walter, Geschichte des R6- 
mischen Rechts, ch. xxviii. sect. 
237, 238; Asconius in Ciceron. Ver- 
rin. pp. 141-145, ed. Orell.; and Ci¬ 
cero himself, ia the remarkable 
letter to Atticus, Ep. ad Attic, 
i. 16). 

^ Numerous dikasteries taken by 
lot jseem to have been established 
in later times in Rhodes and other 
Grecian cities (though Rhodes was 
nbt democratically constituted) and 
to have worked satisfactorily. 
Sallust says (in his Oratio 11. ad 
C?8sarem de Republica ordinandi, 

P. 561, ed. Cort.), “ Judices k pau- 
cis ^probari, regnum est ; ex pe- 
emnii, legi, inhonestum. Quare 
emnes prima classis judicare pla¬ 
cets sednumero plures quam ju- 


dicant. Nequo Rhodios, nequo 
alias civitates unquam. suorum ju- 
diciorum poenituit; ubi promiscui 
dives et pauper, ut cuique sors 

tulit, de maximis rebus juxti ac do 

minimis disceptat.” 

The necessity of a numerous ju¬ 
dicature, in a republic where there 
is no standing army or official 
force professionally constituted, 
as the only means of enforcing 
public-minded justice against pow¬ 
erful criminals, is insisted upon 
by Machiavel, Biscorsi sopra Tito 
Livio, lib. i. c. 7. 

“Potrebbeai ancora allegare, a 
fortiflcazione della soprascritta 
conclusione, 1’ accidente seguito 
pur in Firenze contra Piero Sode- 
^^^i • il quale al tutto s^^ui per 
uon essere in. quella republica al- 
cuno modo di accuse contro alia 
ambizione dei potenti cittadini: 
perch6 lo acousare un potente a 
otto giudici in una republica, non 
basta: bisogna che i giudici siano 
assai, perchd pochi sempre fanno 
a modo de’ pochi,” &c, ; compare 
the whole of the same chapter. 

I add another remarkable pas¬ 
sage of Machiavel—Biscorso sulla 
Riforraa (of Florence, addressed 
to Pope LeoX.), pp. 119 , 120. vol. 
iv. of the complete edition of his 
works. 1813. 

“B necessarissimo in una repu¬ 
blica qnesto ricorso, perchS i pochi 
cittadini non hanno ardire di pu- 
nire gli uomini grandi, e perd 
bisogna che a tale effetto con- 
corrano assai cittadini, acciochS 
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of citizens, of whom many were poor some 
old, and all were despised individually by rich accnfiJd t^at. 
sons who were brought before them-asSopSs S 

the strict and peculiar educational discipline of rS* 
these numerous dikasteries afforded the on^ organ Kh' 


il gmdicio si nasconda, e nascon 
aendosijCiascuno six)ossa scusare/’ 
J Aristophan. Vesp. 670; Xeno¬ 
phon, Eep. Ath. i. 18. We are 
not to suppose that all the di- 
kasts who tried a cause were yery 
poor: Demosthenes would not talk 
to very poor men as to “the slave 
whom each of them might have 
left at home” (Demosthenes cont. 
Stephan. A. c. 26. p. 1127), 

It was criminal by law in the 
dikasts to receive bribes in the 
exercise of their functions, as well 
as in every pitizen to give money 
to them (Demosth. cont. Steph.B.c. 
13. p. 1137). And it seems per¬ 
fectly safe to aifirm that in prac¬ 
tice the dikasts were never tam¬ 
pered with beforehand: had the 
fact been otherwise, we must have 
seen^copious allusions to it in the 
.many free-spoken pleadings which 
remain to us (fust as there are in 
the Roman orators): whereas in 
point of fact there are hardly any 
such allusions. The word (5sxdi£iu)'v 
(in IsokratSs de Dac. Or. viii, p, 
160. sect. 63) does not allude to 
obtaining by corrupt raeana, ver¬ 
dicts of dikasts in the dikastery, 
hut to obtaining by such means 
votes for offices in the public as¬ 
sembly, where the election took 
place by show of hands. Isokrates 
says that this was often done in 
his time, and so perhaps it may 
have been; but in the case of the 
dikasteries, much better security 
was taken against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from 
his nol.iTsiai, Rragm, xi. p. 69, ed. 
Xeumann: compare Harpokration 


VOL. V. 


V. AexaCsiv; Plutarch, Coriolan. 
c. 14; and Pollux, viii. 121) inti¬ 
mates that Anytus was the first 
person who taught the art tou 
sxotl^eiv Ta OiTcaatr/pia, a short time 
before the battle of JEgospotami. 
But besides that the information 
on this point is to the last degree 
vague, we may remark that bo- 
tween the defeat of the oligarchy 
of Pour Hundred, and the battle 
of iEgospotami, the financial and 
political condition of Athens was 
so exceedingly embarrassed, that 
it may well be doubted whether 
she could maintain the paid di¬ 
kasteries on the ordinary footing. 
Both all the personal service of 
the citizens, and all the public 
money, must have been put in re¬ 
quisition at that time for defence 
against the enemy, without leaving 
any surplus for other purposes- 
there was not enough even to 
afford constant pay to the soldiers 
and sailors (compare Thucvd vi 
91; viii. 69, 71, 76, 86). If there*C‘ 
in this time of distress, the dika¬ 
steries were rarely convoked, and 
without any certainty of pay, a 
powerful accused person might 
fi.nd it more easy ^to ‘tamper with 
them beforehand, than it ha«| been 
before, or than it came tb be after¬ 
wards, when the system was re¬ 
gularly in operation. VTe can 
hardly reason with safety there¬ 
fore, from the period shortly pre¬ 
ceding the battle of -aSgospotami, 
either to that which preceded the 
Sicilian expedition, or to that, 
which followed the subversion of 
the Thirty. 

a 
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Grecian politics couM devise, for getting redress afyain^f 
powerful criminals, public as well as private, and for nh 
tainincr a sincere and uncorrupit verdict. 

l^iking- the general working of the dihasteries wa 
„ . shall find that they are nothing but Turv t, • ? 

.ppiied dB . .bJ* l.r«H .,.wL,SS 

nd uncontrolled, beyond all ofKo-.. V.- x . v 


niao di- 
kasteries 
are Jury- 
trial ap¬ 
plied on til a 
t-roadest 
.ccale—ex¬ 
hibiting 
both ita 
excellences 
and Its 
defects 
ill an ex¬ 
aggerated 
form. 


CB systematic, unaidp^ 

and uncontrolled, beyond all other histnriAVi’ 
experience—and that they therefore exhibit in 
exaggerated proportions both the excellences 
and the defects characteristic of the inrv oxr 1 ^ 

J. COB.I..rBd with dtcijiOB by 3’'™' 

fessional judges. All the encomiums, which t 
IS customary to pronounce upon iurv-h-;,,! -n 
bB fouBd predica'ble of Ih. 
i. o otai ™.t.j degree; .1] th. 
which can be addressed on Lmod frmnnJ i ^ 
asteries, will apply to modern juriet also^, thoulH^a 
less degree. Such parallel •is not less inst ^ 

dikasteries, as the most democratical feature of dom a ^ 

.Mf, hav, boon Baoally oritici.od wilbCrtSSS 
—exery censure or sneer or joke against them w? t!t 
be found in ancient authors, comic as well as serioui 1 
accepted as true almost to the letter; rvliile i.ivlJf ’ 
popular an institution, that their merits liafft. 
stated fin England at leasts a,nd f tiDiV ei V ± over- 

%bt. 'The &eo?y"y\"i^ TtLS 

^U uiw of jury-trial as it has prevailed in EmdaTnl 
Revolution of 1688, are one and tlio the 

certain number of’priUrcftisen^tE^^^T"®® 
witiiout possibility of knowing befbrehand 
be. sworn to hear fairly and imnart^flK 
■euliant, accuser and accused and if find de- 

cording to their consciences unmi a 
them. Bat in Athens this theorv wff before 

liatural consequences; while Enfflh* worked out to its 
respect as in so many others is at vl ^ Practice, in this 
theory. The fury thon crk i. ■ variance with English 

ot the jiidiciai system l?as nevef portion 

-t-pt iB .Bbirdio* ”r “>» •‘PorUe" 

powerful crown and bv iudn.«f^r^ •'i- Pupilage, by a 
system of law. In over antrtifiLl 

long before the i^evobit^'^*'’ trials, down to a 
* BoBtrary to the <££iZ’‘ZSe 
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yp’ere liable to fine; and at an earlier period (if a second 
jury on being summoned found an opposite verdict) even 
to the terrible punishment of attaint. i And though, for 
the last century and a half, the verdict of the jury has been 
free as to matters of fact, new trials having taken the place 
of the old attaint—yet theascendency of the presiding judge 
minds, and his influence over the procedure as 
the authority on matters of law, has always been such as 
to overrule the natural play of their feelings and judgement 
as men and citizens 2 —sometimes to the detriment, much 


* Mr. Jardine, in Ms interesting 
and valua'ble publication, Criminal 
Trials, vol. i. p. 115, after giving 
an account of the trial of Sir Ni¬ 
cholas Throckmorton in 1663, for 
high treason, and his acquittal, 
observes — “There is one circum¬ 
stance in this trial, ■which ought 
not to be passed over without an 
observation. It appears that after 
the trial was over, the jury were 
required to give recognizances to 
answer for their verdict, and were 
afterwards imprisoned for nearly 
eight months and heavily fined 
by a sentence of the Star-chamber. 
S'uch was the security which the 
trial%y jury afforded to the sub¬ 
ject in those times: and such wero 
the perils to which jurors were then 
exposed, who ventured to act upon 
theirconscientious opinions in state 
prosecutions I But even these pro¬ 
ceedings against the jury, mon¬ 
strous as they appear to our im¬ 
proved notions of the administra¬ 
tion of justice, must not be con¬ 
sidered as a wanton exercdse of 
unlawful power on this particular 
occasion. The fact is that the judges 
of England had for centuries be¬ 
fore exercised a similar authori¬ 
ty, though not without some mur¬ 
muring against it; and it was not 
until more than a century after it, 
in the reign of Charles II., that a 
solemn decision was pronounced 
against its legality.” 

.... “In the reign of James I. 


it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, together with the two 
Chief Justices and the OhiefBaron, 
that when a party indicted is found 
guilty on the trial, the jury shall 
not be questioned; but on the 
other side, when the jury hath ac- 
^ guitied a felon or a traitor against 
manifest proof, they may bo charged 
in the Star-chamber for their 
partiality in finding a manifest 
offender not guilty. After the 
abolition of the Star-chamber, 
there ware several instances in the 
reign of Charles II., in which it 
was resolved that both grand and 
petit juries might be fined for giv¬ 
ing verdicts against plain evi¬ 
dence and the directions of the 
court.” Compare Mr. Amos’s Notes 
on Eortescue, De Laudibus Logum 
Angliaj, c. 27. 

2 Respecting the French juries, 
M. Cottu (Rdflexions surla Justice 
criminello, p. 70) remarks,— 

“Le ddsir ardent de hion faire 
dont lea jurds sont gdndraloment 
animds, et la crainte do s’dgarer, 

1 es iiotte d ans une 0 bdiss^ince passive 
!\ I’impulsion qui leur eat donnde 
par le prdsidont delaCourd’Assiso 
et si ce magistrat sait s’emparer 
de leur estima, alors leur confianoo 
on lux no connoit plus de bornos 
Us la considdrent comma I’dtoile 
qui doit les guider dans I’obscuritd 
qtii lea onvironne, et ploins d’un 
respect avouglo pour son opinion, ' 
ila n’attendont quelamanifoatation, 

R 2 
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StaMiS* £rrAs:a'’£r‘ ??>■* 

o™ »d ...“St I* f.ttiiT.r.'ssir?'’' 

words. To determine how the facts stood aifd whlt^ 
the facts were undisputed, the law invoked w.,= 
applicable to them/were’ parts of the integral 
submitted to them, and comprehended in tii«- 
Moreover, each dikastery construed the law for itself 

iree, sell judging persons—unassisted bv the sohnoHril. i! ! 
at the same time untrammeled bvtbe JLra t u • 

w. o,E»tSte 

Trial by jury, as practised in England since i rss i, 
Tbeen. J^en politically most vaffl, as a e^' itv 

SSIS "t « .nti-popSS 

pronounced -tartly for this reason, partlv fnv 

upon tha OtxlCrs not n©C6SS9,rv to Q+nf/i "U ^ *1 1 ^ lor 

.lary-trial lias had 

ff ^ 11 instrument of iudicatnre 

^ppir yet generally, and has been supposed tf produce 

Strongly IHlICh mor© of wliat is fifOod in jEnfrlioI» 

i”.dl St ^ 

weu upon tne honesty, the unprejudiced 

’^11M7 *T M A... • I . 


qu’il lenr en fait pour la sanction- 
uer par leur declaration^ Ainai 
aulieu de deux juges que raceme 
deyoit avoir, il u'en a bien eonvent 
4unn seul, qui eat la prSsldent de 
la Cour d’Assise.” 

Anselm E'enerbaoh (in the second 

lichkeit und Miindlichkeit der Ge- 
reobtigkeitspflege, wbioh contains 
fee review of the French judicial 
system^, Ueber die (Jeriobtsverfas- 
' Abth. ili. H. V. 

P. ) ooudrms this statement from 

eoS® of the French 

courts Of juftied. 


. of the French juries, 

in many doubtful cases, to pro¬ 
nounce a verdict of guilty by a 
majority of seven against five (in 
Jhicli case the law threw the bur¬ 
den of actual condemnation upon 

W direct- 

counted along 

marka^?® is a re, 

markable proof of this aversion of 

responsibility of 

481 r” ^«“«bach, ibid. p. 

feg. Compare also the treatise 
of the same author, Betraohtungeu 

p. X 86 .m! 
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rectitude of appreciation, the practical instinct for detect¬ 
ing falsehood and resisting sophistry, in twelve citizens 
taken hy hazard and put into a jury-box—comparatively 
little account is taken either of the aids, or of the restric¬ 
tions, or of the corrections in the shape of new trials, under 
which they act, or of the artificial forensic medium into 
which they are plunged'for the time of their service: so 
that the theory of the case presumes them to be more of 
spontaneous agents, and more analogous to the Athenian 
dikasts, than the practice confirms. Accordingly, when 
we read these encomiums in modern authors, we shall find 
that both the direct benefits ascribed to jury-trial in 
ensuring pure and even-handed justice, and still more its 
indirect benefits in improving and educating the citizens 
generally—might have been set forth yet more emphatically 
in a laudatory harangue of Perikles about the Athenian 
dikasteries. If it be true that anEnglishman or an American 
counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt verdict 
from a jury of his country than from a permanent pro¬ 
fessional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with 
the archon. The juror hears and judges under full per¬ 
suasion that he himself individually stands in need of the 
same protection or redress invoked by others: so also did 
the dikast. As to the effects of jury-trial in diffusing 
respect to the laws and constitution—in giving to every 
citizen a personal interest in enforcing the former and 
maintaining the latter—in imparting a sentiment of dignity 
to small and poor men, through the discharge of a function 
exalted as well as useful—in calling forth the patriotic 
sympathies, and exercising the mental capacities of every 
individual—all these eff^pts were produced in a still higher 
degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from their greater 
frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, 
without any professional judge, upon whom they could 
throw the responsibility of deciding for them.i 

* I transcribe from an eminent peculiar warmtb, and with the 
lawyer of the United States—Mr. greater fulness, inasmuch as the 
Livingston, author of a Penal Code people of Louisiana, for whom the 
for the State of Louisiana (Preface, author was writing, had' no fa- 
p. 12 - 16 ), an eloquent panegyric miliarity with the institution and 
on Trial by Jury. It contains little its working. The reader will ob- 
more than the topics commonly serve that almost everything here 
insisted on, hut it is expressed with said, in recommendation of the 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent injury- 
imperfec- trial were likewise disclosed in an exafv^erated 
fo™ under the Athenian system. Both juror 
exagger- and dikast represent the average man of the time 

prooeduro*’ neighbourhood, exempt indeed from 

of the di- pecuniary corruption or personal fear,—deoidint^ 
kasteriee. according to_ what he thinks justice or to some 
genuine feeling of equity, mercy, religion, or patriotism. 


jury, might have been urged by 
Periklls with much truer and wider 
application, in enforcing his trans¬ 
fer of judicial power from indivi¬ 
dual magistrates to the dikasterios. 

“By our constitution (i. e. in 
Louisiana), the right of a trial by 
jury is secured to the accused, hut 
it is uot exclusively established. 
This however may be done by law, 
and there are so many strong rea¬ 
sons in its favour, that it has 
been thought proper to insert in 
the coda a precise declaration that 
in all criminal prosecutions, the 
trial by jury is a privilege which 
cannot be renounced. Were it left 
entirely at the option of the ac¬ 
cused, a desire to propitiate the 
favour of the judge, ignorance of 
Ms interest, or the confusion in¬ 
cident to his situation, might in¬ 
duce him to waive the advantage 
of a trial by his country, and thus 
by degrees accustom the people 
to a spectacle which they ought 
never to behold—a single man 
determining the fact, applying the 
law, and disposing at his will of 
the life, liberty, and reputation 
of a citizen .... Those who ad¬ 
vocate the present disposition of 
our laws say—admitting the trial 
by jury to be an advantage, the 
law does enough when it gives the 
accused the opinion to avail him¬ 
self of Its benefits : he is the best 
Jtidge whether it will be useful to 
him : and it would be unjust to 
direct him in so important a choice. 
This argument is aiieoious, but not 


solid. *1 hero are reasons, and some 
have already been stated, to show 
that this choice cannot ho freely 
exercised. There is moreover an¬ 
other interest besides that of the 
culprit to be considered. If he be 
guilty, the state has an interest in 
his conviction: and whetlier guilty 
or innocent, it has a higher inter¬ 
est,—-that the fact should ho fairly 
canvassed before judges inacces¬ 
sible to influence, and unbiassed 
by any false views of official duty. 
It has an interest in the character 
of its administration of justice, and 
a paramount duty to perform in 
rendering it free from suspicion. 
It is not true therefore to say, that 
the laws do enough when they give 
the choice between a fair and im¬ 
partial trial, and one that is liable 
to the greatest objections. They 
must do more—they must restrict 
that choice, so as not to suffer an 
ill-advised individual to degrade 
them into instruments of ruin, 
though it should bo voluntarily 
inflated; or of death, though that 
death should be suicide.” 

“Another advantage of rendering 
this mode of trial obligatory is, 
that it diffuses the most valuable 
information among every rank of 
citizens: it is a school, of which 
every jury that is impanelled is a 
separate class, where the dictates 
of the laws and the consequence 
of disobedience to them are prac¬ 
tically taught. Tho^equent.exorciso of 
these important functions more¬ 
over gives a sense of dignity and 
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which in reference to the case before him he thinks as good 
as justice—but not exempt from sympathies, antipathies, 


self-respect, not only 'becoming to 
the character of a free citizen, but 
which adds to his private hap¬ 
piness. Neither party-spirit, nor 
intrigue, nor power, can deprive 
him of his share in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, though they can 
humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. 
Every time he is called upon to 
act in this capacity, he must fool 
that though placed in perhaps the 
humblest station, he is ' yet the 
guardian of the Ijfe, the liberty, 
and the reputation of his felloui- 
citizens against injustice and op¬ 
pression; and that while his plain 
understanding has been found the 
heat refuge for innocence, his incor- 
rupiihle integrity is pronounced a 
sure pledge that guilt will not es¬ 
cape. A state whoso most obscure 
citizens are thus individually ele¬ 
vated to perform those august func¬ 
tions; who are alternately; the 
defenders of the injured, the dread 
of tbe guilty, the vigilant guard¬ 
ians of the constitution; without 
whose consent no punishment can 
be inflicted, no disgrace incurred; 
who can by their voice arrest the 
blow of oppression, and direct the 
hand of justice where to strike—such 
a state can never sink into slave¬ 
ry, or easily submit to oppression. 
Corrupt rulers may pervert the 
constitution; ambitious demago¬ 
gues may violate its precepts: 
foreign influence, may control its 
operations: but while the people 
enjoy the trial by jury, taken by 
lot from among themselves, ‘ they 
cannot cease to be free. The in¬ 
formation it spreads, the sense of 
dignity and independence it in¬ 
spires, the courage it creates—-will 
always give them an energy of 
rosistanco that can grapple with 


encroachments, and a renovating 
spirit that will make arbitrary 
power despair. The enemies of 
freedom know this: they know how 
admirable a vehicle it is, to con¬ 
vey the contagion of those liberal 
principles which attack the vitals 
of their power, and they therefore 
guard against its introduction with 
more care than they would take to 
avoid pestilential disease. In coun¬ 
tries where it already exists, they 
insidiously endeavour to innovate, 
because theydare notopenlydestroy: 
changes inconsistent with the spirit 
of the institution are introduced, 
under the plausible pretext of im¬ 
provement: the common class of 
citizens are too ill-informed to per¬ 
form the functions of jurors—a 
selection is necessary. This choice 
must he confided to an agent of 
executive power, and must be made 
among the most eminent for edu¬ 
cation, wealth, and respectability : 
so that after several succossivo 
operations of political chemistry, 
a shining result may bo obtained, 
freed indeed from all republican 
dross, but without any of the in¬ 
trinsic value that i| found in the 
rugged, but inflexible integrity, 
and incorruptible worth, of the 
original composition. Men impan¬ 
elled by this process bear no resem¬ 
blance but in name to the sturdy, 
honest, unlettered jurors who derive 
no dignity but from the perform¬ 
ance of their duties; and the 
momentary exercise of whose func¬ 
tions gives no time for the worh 
of corruption or the influence of 
fear. By innovations such as these 
the institution is so changed as to 
leave nothing to attach the affec¬ 
tions or awaken the interest of the 
people, and it is neglected as an 
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of which act the more powerfully heeausa 
tnti c IS often no consciousness of their presence i,i J,, 

they even appear essential to his idea of pk n and sfv 
forward good sense, Accorrl-inn'f s>tiiught- 
Catliolics or Protestants, Irislinieii or coniiDosed of 

me», farmers, oruihabitanls of a frontior^SlS 

b At tlie tjinie of any m^eat rvniinnoi i 

such as the Popish Plot-or of anv powr cFn? i ^ delusion, 

ment, such as that of the kcal e.Ycite- 

jBirrnino’hfim m ivni “‘o S-durch and King mobs at 
ojiixiungnam m in)l against Dr ^ ,, ® 

senters-juries are found to perpetrate wlc^t 

recognises to have been gross kiustS * A T 

disapprove of the infliction nf .m ^ who 

particular crime, will aenuit Punishment for a 

, wiu acquit prisoners in spite of the 

ohievous oontrivaace.” f?', ^"''■"Kston Roea on 

Oonaistently with thia oanioat f , from thoir 

admiration of jury-trial, Mr. Liv- advoettua'* aro’''™'^ ? faatiaing 
ia^aton, by tho proviaiona of his traltla^.’,.! ^ “““• 

« 0 de, limits very materially the RCnorallv lfr^ “ “‘ifo-and 

Interforenco of the pieaidinR judee friT ® *'“* rriaonera on 

thus bringing bach the jurors mcirA an * 
nearly to a similarity with tho which 

Athenian dikaata (p. 86); «l ro hero aeta 

strict tho charge of tho judge to iurv tri«l‘*‘”“°'*“‘.™‘'’ 
an opinion of tho law and to tho by M^ClmrlTp'* upon 

lapetition of the evidence, only i “* *'■“«- 

when required hy any one of the Trii<>.n=« *t Eliillips’a 

jury. The practice of Lpeating all ma„T vn^ iwith 
the testimony from notes,-alwaya differanf ’ 1 “'’*“ rofleotioi.a on tho 
(from the .mturo of things) iinpe^ avstem I. 

footly, not seldom inaccurately and Fran . England 

and somotimoa oareloasly taken,- ObliaatTen! ! “ loavoira ot dos 
has a double disadvantage: it Jury, traduit do 

makoa the jurors, who roly more ed u *•*’ Charles Comto, 2d 
on the judgo>a notes than on their C^naiStif ’ P^^minary 

own memory, inattentive to tho jS„f „ 
evidence; and it gives them on PP-«» «!??•)■ 

nature of the trial by jury roquiroa ^ anything farther either 

that they should record in their of* Ri ““’“8*“**“ ohaorvationa 
own minda. Forced to rely upon t.L .1, or from 

themselves, the necessity will b ‘^0 
auieken their attention, and it will Mr. Liv. 

be only when they disagree in thn^ki.r^" 

their recollection that reoonrsa .!! ? '“tsteries of Athens than to 

wUl be had to the notes of the * ^“Slaad and America. 
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clearest evidence of guilt. It is probable that a delinquent, 
indicted for any state offence before the dikastery at Athens, 
baying only a private accuser to contend against, with 
e( 4 ual power of speaking in his own defence, of summoning 
witnesses and of procuring friends to speak for him—would 
have better chance of a fair trial than he would now have 
anywhere except in England and the United States of 
Americaj and better than he would have had in England 
down to the seventeenth century. ^ Juries bring the common 


* Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, 
Introduot. p. 8) observes, that the 
“proceedings against persons ac¬ 
cused of state offences in the earlier 
periods of our bistory, do not de¬ 
serve the name of trials; they were 
%mere mockery of justice,” &g. 
Respecting what English juries 
have been, it is curious to peruse 
the following remarks ofMr.Daines 
Barrington, Observations on the 
Statutes, p, 409. In remarking on 
a statute of Henry VII. a.d. 1494, 
he says— 

“The 2l8t chapter recites—‘That 
perjury is much and customarily 
used within the city of London, 
among such-persons aspasson and 
been impanelled in issue, joined 
between party and party.’ 

“This offence hath boon before 
this statute complained of in pre¬ 
ambles to several laws, being 
always the perjury of a juror, who 
finds a verdict contrary to his oath, 
and not that which we hoar too 
much of at present, in the witnj^sses 
produced at a trial. 

“In the Dance of Death, written 
originally in Erench by Maoharel, 
and translated by John Lydgate 
in this reign, with some additions 
to adapt it to English characters 
—a juryman is mentioned, who had 
often been bribed for giving a false 
verdict, which shows the offence 
to have been very common. The 
sheriff, who summoned the jury, 
was likewise greatly accessory to 
this crime, by summoning those 


■who were most partial and pre¬ 
judiced. Carew, in his account of 
Cornwall, informs us that it was 
a common article in an attorney’s 
hill to charge pro amiciiidt vice- 
comitis. . 

“It is likewise remarkable, that 
Xiartiality and perjury in jurors of 
the city of London is more parti¬ 
cularly complained of than in other 
parts of England, by the preamble 
of this and other statutes. Stow 
informs us that in 1408, many jurors 
of this city were punished by 
having papers fixed on their heads, 
stating their offence of having been 
tampered with by the parties to 
the suit. Ho likewise complains 
that this crying offence continued 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
■when ho wrote his account of 
London: and Eullor, in his Eng¬ 
lish ■Worthies, mentions it as a 
proverbial sayings that Loudon 
juries hang half and save half. 
Grafton also, in his Chronicle, in¬ 
forms us that the Chancellor of the 
diocese of London was indicted for 
a murder, and that the bishop 
wrote a letter to Cardinal Wolsoy, 
in behalf of his otficer, to stop the 
imosocution, Giecause London juries 
wore BO prejudiced, that they would 
find Abel guilty for the murder of 
Cain,’ 

“The punishment for a false ver¬ 
dict by the petty jury is by writ 
of attaint; and the statute directs, 
that half of the grand jury, whan 
the trial is per fnedietatom lingua!, 
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feeling as well as the common reason of the niiTii;^ „„ 

oftre'nS?c° /o? rfP^rticula? fri' tkn 
ot tne public—to dictate the application of the law to my 

ticular cases._ Ihey are a protection against anvt^ina 

worse especially against such corruption or servility 

are liable to taint iiermanent official persons—but ihev 

cannot possibly reach anything better/ Now the dil-a J 

trial at Athens effected the same object, and had in it Llv 

•I® T! '“f error and misdeoision,as theEnffiS 

jiiiy. but it had them in stronger dose, i without the counter- 


shall be strangfers, not Tjoiicloners. 

‘And there ’s no London jury, 
but are led 

In evidoncQ as far by common 
fame, 

As they are by present deposi¬ 
tion,’ 

(Ben Jonson’s Magnetic Lady, Act 
III. Sc. 3.) 

“It appears by 15 Henry YI. c. 6 
(which likewise recites the groat 
increase of perjury in jurors and 
in the strongest terms), that in 
every attaint there were thirteen 
defendants—the twelve jurors who 
gave the verdict and the plaintiff 
or defendant who had obtained it 
who therefore was supposed to have 
nsed corrupt means to procure 
it. For this reason, if the verdict 
was given in favour of the crown, 
no attaint could be brought, be¬ 
cause the king could not he joined 
as a defendant with the jury who 
were prosecuted.” 

Compare also the same work, p. 
SM-467, and Mr. Amos’s IS-otes on 
lortesoue do Laudib. Log. Anglto, 

C. 27. ’ 

In France, jury-trial was onlv 
introduced for the first time by tlm 
Constituent Assembly in 1790 j and 
then only for Criminal procedures 
I transcribe the following remarks 
on the working of it from the in¬ 
structive article in Merlin’s ‘B6per- 
toire de Jurisprudence,’ article* 
JurS. Though written in a spirit 
Tery favourable to the jury, it pro¬ 


claims the reflections of an obser¬ 
ving lawyer on the temper and 
competence of the jurymen wliom 
he had scon in action, .and on their 
uisposition to pronounce the ver- 
fLct according to thewhioli 
the case before them inspired. 

“Pourquoi faut-il qu’iino institu¬ 
tion qui rassuro les citoyons contre 
1 endurcissement et la prevention 
si funosto h I’innocenco, quo peut 
produiro I’habitudo do jugor les 
crimes .... qu’uno institution qul 
donno pour jugca 4 un accuse, dos 
citoyens indepoiulans do touto 
ospOsco d’influcnce, ses pairs, sos 
■Sgaux .... pourquoi faut-il’ Z 
cotte institution, dont les formes 
sont simples, touclmntos, patriar-^ 
chales, dont la thdoriQ flatto ot 
ontraino I’osprit par une seduction 
irresistible, ait 6t6 si souvont ra6- 
connuo, tromp6e par I’ignoranco 
ot la pusillanimite, prostitueo peut- 
etro par une vile ot coupable cor- 
rup Hon ? 

“Hendons pourtant justice aux 
orreurs, mflmo h la prevarication, 
des jurds: ils ont trop do fois ao- 
quittd les cpupables, mais il n’a 
pas encore dtdprouvd qu’ils oussent 
jamais fait coulor une gouttc de 
sang innocents ot si I’oii pouvoit 
®^PPO 80 x qu’ils Oussent vu quel- 
quefois le crime la, oti il n’y en 
avoit qu’uno apparonco trompeuse 
ot fausso, CO no soroit pas lour 
conscionco qu’il faudroit accuser: 

CO soroit la fatalitd malhourouse 
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acting authority of a judge, and without the beneiit of 
a piocedtue such as has now been obtained in England. 


des circonstances qui auroient ao- 
cornpagn 6 I’accusation, et qui au- 
roit tromp 6 de memo les juges les 
plus p^iKStrans et les plus exerc 6 s 
a rechercher la v^ritiS et H la d(S- 
wiSler du menaonge. 

“Mais les reproches qu’ont sou- 
vont m(Srit<5s lesjurds, e’est d’avoir 
C(5d6 ii line fausse commiseration^ 
ou & I’int 6 r 6 t qu’^toient parvenus 
h leur inspirer les families d’accu- 
8<5 s qui avoient un rang dans la 
eoci^t(S; o’est souvont d’etre sortis 
do leurs attributions, qui se bor- 
«nent h appr<Scier les fails, et les 
jugor d’uno maniSre diff^rente de 
la loi. J*ai vu cent exemples de 
CCS usurpations de pouvoir et de ce 
despotisme des jur6s. Trop souvont 
Sis ont voulu voir uno action in- 
nocente, 1 & ofi la loi avoit dit qu’il 
y avoit un crime, et alors ils n’ont 
pas craint de so jouer de la v( 5 rit 6 
pour trompor et 61uder la loi.” 

.“Sera-t-il possible d’a- 

miSlioror I’institution des jur 6 s, et 
d’on pr 6 vonir les hearts souvont 
trop scandaloux? Gardens-nous 
{Pen douter. Quo Pon commence 
par composer le jury do propri 6 - 
taires intdressfis h punir 1(3 crime 
pour lo rendro plus rare : quo sur- 
tout on on (Sloigno les artisans, 
los petits cultivateurs, hommos 
chejs qui sans doute la prob ^6 e»t 
heurousemont fort commune, mais 
dont Posprit est pen exerc 6 , et qui 
accoutum 6 s aux d<Sf<Srences, aux 
dgardsj c£ 3 dent toujours & Popinion 
de ceux de leurs oolh’igues dont 
le rang est plus distingud; ou qui, 
familiarisiSs seulement avoc los 
id 60 s relatives h lour profession, 
n’ont jamais eu, dans tout le reste, 
quo des iddes d’omprunt ou d’in- 
apiration. On sait qu’aujourd’liui ce, 
sent ces hommes qui clans presque 
toute la France formesnt toujours 


la majority des juriSst mettez au 
milieu d’eux un homme d’un 6 tat 
plus 61evd, d’un esprit ddliiS, d’une 
Elocution facile, il entratnera ses 
colisguesj il ddcidera la delibera¬ 
tion; et si cet homme a le jugo- 
ment faux ou le cceur corrompu, 
cette deliberation sera necessaire- 
ment niauvaise, 

“Mais pourra-t-on. parvonir & 
vaincro Pinsouciance des proprie- 
tairos riches et eclaires, h leur 
faire abandonner leurs affaires, 
leurs families, leuxs habitudes, 
pour los ontrainer dans les villos 
et leur y faire romplir des fonc- 
tic)ns qui tourmentent quolque- 
fois la probite, et doniient des 
inquietudes d’autant plus vives 
que la conscience est plus deli¬ 
cate? Pourquoi non? Tourquoi 
les memos classes do citoyeiis ejui 
dans les huitou dix premiers mois 
do 1792, 80 portaient avee taut de 
5!61 o j\ Poxercice do cos fonctions, 
los fuiroient-olles aujourd’hui ? 
surtout si, pour los y rappolor, la 
loi fait mouvoir los deux grands 
rossorts qui sont dans sa main, 
si Olio s’engago b, recoinpenser 
Pexactitudo, et k punir la negli¬ 
gence?” (Merlin, Repertoire de 
Jurisprudence, art. Jurea, p. 97 .) 

In these passages it deserves no¬ 
tice, that what is particularly 
remarlcod about juries, both Eng¬ 
lish and French, is, their reluct¬ 
ance to convict accused persons 
brought before them. Now tho 
character of the Athenian dikasts, 
as described by Mr. Mitford and 
by many other authors, is tho 
precise reverse of this; an extremes 
severity and cruelty, and a dis¬ 
position to convict all accused 
persons brought before them, upon 
little or no evidence—especially 
rich accused persons, I. venture' 
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The feelings of the dikasts counted for more nnrl +i, ■ 
reason for less: not merely because of their m-eater 
which naturally heightened the pitch of^Sn?^^'’?’ 
mdmdual-but also because the addresses of 
parties fomecl the prominent part of the nroeefln 
Ae depositions of witnesses only a very suWdl if !’ 

The dikasti therefore heard little of the naked factsftho’ 


to affirm that to ascriho to thorn 
such a tompor generally, is not 
less improbablo in itself, than un¬ 
supported by any good evidence. 
In the speeches remaining to us 
from defendants, wo do indeed 
llnd complaints made of tlus sever¬ 
ity of the dikasterios: but in those 
spoochos which come from uccu- 
sore, there are abuiulanoo of com¬ 
plaints to the contrary—of over- 
indulgence on the part of the di- 
kaatfurios, and consequtsnt impunity 
of criminals. Kor does Aristo- 
phanas—by whom most modern 
authors are guided oven when they 
do not quote him—when fairly 
studied, bear out tbe tompor as¬ 
cribed by Mr. Mitford to tlio di¬ 
kasts; oven if wo admitted Aris- 
tophanOs to bo a faithful and 
trustworthy witness, which no man 
who knows his picture ofSokratfia 
will be disposed to do. Aristo¬ 
phanes takes hold of every quality 
which will raise a laugh against 
the ,:Mkasts, and his portrait of 
them as Wasps was weZl-calcu- 
Utodfor this purpoBo-todesm^ 
thorn as boiling over with acri¬ 
mony, irritation, impatience to 
imd some one whom they could 
convict and punish. But even ho, 
when he comes to doscribo those 
dikasts m action, represents tliam 
as obeying the appeals to their 
pity, as well as those to their 
angor-as being yielding and im- 
presBionablo when their feelings 
are approached on either side, and 
nable, when they hear the esc- 
oulpMoiy appoal of the accused, 


to maintain the anger which bfi/i 
been ruised „y thc^poc of th' 
accuser (See Aristophu,,. Vesp 

from ho v'’ » 

from the Vesps! wo turn to tho 

l^ubes, where tho poot attacks tho 

soph.sts ami not tho dikasts, wo 

"“‘hero told that tho sophists 

could arm any man with fallacies 

and Hubtorfugos which would onahlo 

him to procure acquittal from tho 
dikasts, whatoyor might bo tho 

crime comnutted. 

I hclioyo that this opon-mindod- 
m.Bs, and impressibility of 
feelings on all sides, by art, do, 
qiicnco, prayers, tears, invectives, 
A< ., is the true character of the 


A ♦I, . .'•viu.j,.- ui lUl 

Atlu niun dikasts. And I also be¬ 
lieve that they were, as a general 
rule, more open to commiseration 
than to any other feeliiig-liko 
what IS above said respecting the 
I renoh jurymen; cuxlvifjToc itp6c do- 
Tjjv («’AO^'^vvUov SiJfAOc}, auf«TdoL 
■of' f eXeov-this expression of 
atitarch about ' e Athenian demos 
IH no lews true about the dikasta- 

bylhuy (H,N. xxxv.JO) of the me- 
morable picture of the Athenian 
demos by the painter Parrhasius 
the diderence betwron 
the dikast and the juryman, in 
hiH respect, i« only one of degree, 
uoed hardly remark. M. Merlin 

bcomma 

fke flo jurd, il suf, 

use d avoir un@ inUUiffeme ordi- 

mnre ct dr ?a prohU Si Paceusd 
paroissoifc seul aux ddbats avco 
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appropriale subjects for liis reason—but he was abundantly 
supp led with the plausible falsehoods, calumnies, irrelevant 
statements and suggestions, &c., of the parties, and that 
too m ^ ™‘™^er skilhilly adapted to his temper. To keep 

/s /A *1 ' * belore tlie jury, apart from the false- 

loocl and colouring of parties, is the most useful function 

ot the modern judge, whose influence is also consider.ahlo 
as a restraint upon the pleader. The helps to the reason 


les t/amoins, il no fiuidroit Ran a 
<louto <1110 du bon sons iiour ro- 
connoltro la v6ritd dans des d6- 
ola Wit ions fait os avoo simplicity 
ot ciygag^os do tout raiaonnoment: 
inais il y parolt aasiaty proaquo 
toujours d’un ou do plusioura dy- 
foiiHCUis gui par do,'! intorpolla- 
tiona captiouaosj i-mbarraa«cnt ou 
dgartmt los tymoins: ot pur uno 
diHCUflsion aubtilo, souvontaophis- 
tiquo, qiiolqnoroia yioquonio, (m- 
voloppont la vyrity dns nuagc.a, ot 
I'Oiidont I’yvidonco inyrno probiy- 
matiquo. Cortca^ il faut plus quo 
do boimofl intoutioiiH, il fuut iilus 
quo du bon «on,H, pour ncs pun so 
laisser entralnor A cos fauswos lu- 
ours, pour ao garaiitir do.a ycartu 
do la HtuiailiiJityj ot pour so niain- 
toivir immuablomont dans la ligno 
du vwijj au miliou di^ cos imjiul- 
fciouR donnyoa on my mo tomps 4 
Uesprit ot au comr” (Mm-lin, ey. 
portoire d o J urisi)rudt3nco,art...J urd a, 
p. 98). 

AiAthonn, tboro were no pro- 
foHaimial advocates: tbo ntthmuyr 
and the accusod (or tho plaintilF 
and defendant, if tbo canse 'was 
civil), oacli appeared in perwou 
’with theirwitnesHfjs, or soinotimes 
with depositions which the \vit« 
nosHos had S''.\'orn to^ bo faro tho 
arclion; eacli miglit come witli a 
Kpeech prepared byA«tlpi»o (Thu- 
cyd. viii, (} ) orHomeotlior rlietor; 
each might have onoormort corr^- 
to speak on his beUatf after 
•himHolf, Imt seemingly only out 
Of tbo space of time allotted to 


him by tho clepsydra. In civil 
causes, tho defendant must have 
hcoii perfectly acquainted with 
tho plaintiff’s case, since besidoB 
the Anakrisis or preliminary exa¬ 
mination before tho axchon, the 
cause had boon for tho most part 
already before an arbitrator. In a 
criminal case tho accused party 
bad only the Anakrisis to guide 
him, as to tbo matter of which he 
was to bo accused: but it appears 
from the prepared speechcH of ac- 
cused partica wbicli wo now pos¬ 
sess, that this Anakrisis muMt liavo 
heon HUIhcicutly copious to give him 
a good idea of that which ho had to 
rehut, I ho accuser was condemned 
to a lino of 1000 drachms, if ho 
did not obtain on the verdict one- 
litth Of tho votes of the dikasts 
engaged. 

Antipho not only eomposed 
Hlimmhofl for pleaders before the 
dikHBtery, hut also gave them 
vuluahl e advice generally as to the 
manner of conducting their caso, 
ite., though ho did not himself 
speak hefero the dikasts: so also 
Ktcsiklas the (Demos- 

thenya emit. Thookrin, o. 5) acted 
as general adviser or attorney. 
Xenophon (Memor. i. 2, 51) notices 
the persons “who knew how to 
furniMh advice and aid to those 
fuigaged in a suit at law” (ol ouv- 
ouiiv ETticpSfAfvot) as analogous to 
the surgeon when a man was sick; 
though they bore no current pro- 
fi.«ional name. 
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histort op grekcr, 


PAni II, 


2>io« St''?’ «■• 

oonVpared U^ith the 

much there is of plausil le^’L^c UL r 
true issue, and ap „ t^nn^ 

prejudice Li.„,, «ddS5t'iL‘:;£Sf; “o', 


‘ ■''■ristntlo In tho (iMt and 
second cliaj, to™ of his Troatiso do 
itiiotoncA, complains tliat tljo 
teiiohors and writers on rhetoric who 
rrooodod him, treated almost 
mtiroly of tho different moans of 
worlnng on the foolinfts of tlm di- 
kasts, and of matters “extraneous 
to tho real (inostion wliich tlio di- 
karats ought to try” (sjpl j:,„ 

t:''U npiy^oxo, t 4 aXaiora rfiryat- 
Ttuovrat; 

atu • I"'-’ ’'P’P^rit iotiv, 

uUa xpo? Tov oixojti,.,, do., i, j, i 

oomparo, 1.2, Sand iiI.i,V ’ 

Thta is sufiloiout to show how 
prommont aucli appeals to thu 
> fcolinga of tho dikasts wore. i„ 

nctual fact and T'ir!w»<'4/»rt ^ 

wt» rim A , even if 

c did not know it from tho per¬ 
usal of tho orations thomsolvcs. 
Bcapeoting the hahit of accused 

olnldion before tho dikasts as sun- 
Phants for them to obtain moriiy 

M 7 Aristophan. Vosp. 

«,7.976; Andokidds do Mysteriis 
(ad flnem), and Lysias Orat. iy. do 

Vulnoro (ad fmem). 

* To a person accustomed to the 

judicature of modorn Europe, con- 
ducted throughout all its stages 

fe^sionet of P«- 

fc atonal men (judges, advocates, 

«nerar,v-’’ by tlm 

general public as a matter in which 

uo private citijion cither could act 
, oughtto aotforhimself’-nothing 

ttent 

ontira onl *''® ‘kan tho 

entire absence of tills professional 


ho''lh'’iuw,T’ ‘keoxhihiiion ofjnstiee 
Hokod and administfjred bv 
private citinens exclusively Till 
uoarcHt analogy to this; wMeh 

f^tund in tho Courts of EequeHta 

!imit«d '7 ""'"'u 

iited to small sums of property 

-too small to ho wortli tho notiel 
Of,judges and lawyers, 

Iheso Courts^ in spite of their 
direct and important bearing on 
the welfare and security of the 
poorer classes, liave recciyed ijttiQ 
elucidation. The History of the 

by Mr. 5\ilham Mutton (lately re- 
puWlshed hy Messrs. Chambers), 
forms an exception to this remark, 

0 the habits, tlio conduct, and the 
sufferings of poor porsons. It fur- 

n shes, besides, the closest approach 

Hu t 1 know to the feelings of 
Atlionian dikants and pleaders 
though of course with nmny im- 
portaiit differences. Mr. Hutton 

n- yo*™ unremitting 

, w ■toudnneo ns a Commission, 
er, and took wiirm iiitorost in the 
honourahio working of tlio Court 

duties"'!’’''." I?"" '’‘’"“ion., th! 

(■! m,l ■' of tho 

Commissioners, illustrated hy nu. 

morous oases given in detail, are 

ex remely interesting, and repre- 

suit thoughts which must have 

oflon suggested thflmselvos to in- 

tclligont dikasts at Atlions. 

Maw and equity (ho says, p.si) 

often vary, if tho Commissioners 

onnnot docido law, Zy 
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course such artifices were resorted to by opposite sopfil-pra 
m each particular trial We have no meaL of 
to what extent they actually nerverteZ+lfr!- I 

the hearers. • ProbabirtSVeauent ha^^^^^ 

dilcastei'y ffave them a ppppfT'n+i.? * j sitting in 

not often^Csesserby non i detecting sophistry 

less it caLo brZlted tta??n a cop 

telling; deSeritroflEtnrandtlo^ 

sfoXf s ?kiL’Sr,r sf “• «**'"■» 

t, nX ? lilt™. whioL 

it was common in the state S of ^ 

Against them may be set the imiDassionp?! 

appeals made by defendants andXirfrfcndTfo "4"^ ° 

m«o. ,f tt. it X™t,tt:.rr 


can dociflo without it. Their oath 
hinds them to proceed according 
to good conscience (nspl 6 to0 ou% 
eicn v6(j,rn, yvib/x^ Sixono-cdt^— 
was the oath of tlio Athenian di- 
hast). A man only needs informa¬ 
tion to he able to decide.” 

A few words from p. so, about 
the sources of misjudgement. “Mis¬ 
information is another source of 
evil: both parties equally treat- 
the Commissioners with deceit. 
Ihe only pooplo who can throw 
light upon the subject will n^. 

It is difilcult not to be won by 
the first speaker, if ho carries the 
air of mildness and is master of 
his tale; or not to bo biassed in 
favouir of infirmity or infancy. 
Ihoso who cannot assist themsel- 
vos, wo are much inclined to assist. 

Nothing dissolves like tears. 
Though they arise from weakness, 
they are powerful advocates, which 
instantly disarm, particularly those 
which the afflicted wish to hide. 
Ihoy come from tho heart and will 


roach it, if tho judge has a heart 
to reach. Distress and pity aro 
inseparable. 

“Porliaps thftro novorwas a judge, 

could look with indifference upon, 
beauty m distress; if ho could, 

shorn** a judge. Ho 

« ould bo a stranger to decision 

who IS a stranger to compassion. 

■Adi tlieso matters influence tho 

man ami warp his judgement.” 

Ihis 18 a description, given by 
a POffo^^ly honest and unpro- 
iossional judge, of his own feelings 
when on tho bonch. It will bo 
found illustrated by frequent pas- 
8 »g 08 in the Attic pleaders, whore 
they addrovs thomsolvos to the 
feelings here described in the bo¬ 
som of the dikasts. 

* DemoathoriAs (cont. Dhormio. p. 
c. 2 ) oraphatically remarks 
how much more cautious witnesses 
wore of giving false testimony he- 
fore tho numerous dikaatory, than 
hofore tho arbitrator. 
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because they came last, immediately before decision was 
pronounced. This is true of Eome as well as of Athens. i 
As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian 
Powerful dikasteries were thus a simple pd plenary 

effects to manifestation of juiy-trial, with its inherent 

Serfes'^in excellences and defects both brought out in 
exercising exaggerated relief. They ensured a decision at 
let^ oiice uncorrupt, public-minded, and imposing— 

inteifect together with the best security which the case 
and feel- admitted against illegal violences on the part 
indiTiduai of the rich and great. 2 Their extreme publicity 
citizens. —ag their simple and oral procedure, 

divested of that verbal and ceremonial technicality which 
marked the law of Rome even at its outset, was no small 
benefit. And as the verdicts of the dikasts, even when 
vTong, depended upon causes of misjudgement common 
to them with the general body of the citizens, so fhey 
never appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confid¬ 
ence of their fellow-citizens generally.^ But whatever 
may have been their defects as judicial instruments, as a 
stimulus both to thought and speech, their efficacy was 
unparalleled, in the circumstances of Athenian society. 
Doubtless they would not have produced the same effect 
if established at Thebes or Argos. The susceptibilities 
of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice and 
expansive tendencies of democratical citizenship, were 

1 Asconius gives an account of Scaurus ipse et M. G-labrio, sororis 
the begging off and supplication filius, et Paulus, et P. Lentulus, 
to the judices at Borne, when etL.iEmiliusBuca, etC.Memmius, 
sentence was about to be pro- -supplicaverunt: ex alters parte 
nounced upon Scaurus, whom Sylla Faustus, frater Scauri, et 
Cicero defended (Oic. Orat. pro T. Annius Milo, et T. Peduoffins, 
Scauro, p. 28. ed Orell.); “Lauda- et Cato, et M. Octavius Ltenas.” 
verunt Scaurum consulares novem Compare also Cicero, Brutus,^ o. 
—Horum magna pars per tabellas 23, about the defence of Sergius 
laudaverunt, q,ui aherant: inter Galba; Quintilian, I. 0. ii. 15. 
quos Pompeius quoque. TJnus ® Plato, in his Treatise de Legi- 
prsetereS, adolescens laudavit, fra- bus (vi. p. 768), adopts all the 
ter ejus, Faustus Cornelius, Syllse distinguishing principles of the 
filius. Is in laudations multa hu- Athenian dikasteries. He parti- 
militer et cum lacrimis locutus cularly insists, that the citizen 
non minus audientes permovit, who does not take his share in the 
quana Scaurus ipse permoverat. exercise of this function, conceives 
Ad genua judicum, cum sententiae himself to have no concern ox in- 
ferrentur, bifariam se diviserunt terest in the commonwealth —to 
qui pro eo rogahant: ab uno latere itapatcav lijc irdXeuj^ o6 jadxoxoc shai. 
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also essential conditions—and that genuine taste for sitting 
in judgement and hearing botli sides fairly, which, liowever 
Aiistophaiies may caricature and deride it, was alike 
honourable and useful to the people. Tlie first establish- 
nient of the dikasterles is nearly coincident witli the great 
improvement of xittic tragedy in passing from xl3schylus to 
Sophokles. The same development of the national genius, 
now^ preparing splendid inanifestations lioth in tragic and 
comic poetry,'was called with redoubled force into the 
path of oratory, Jjy the new judicial system. A NecesHity. 
certain power of speech now became necessai'y, of learning 
not merely for those who intended to iake*a 
prominent part in politics, but also for private profeHniott- 
citizens to vindicate their rights or repel accusa- 
tione, in a court of justice.' It was' an accom- —pro- 
plishment of the greatest practical ut ility, even compomm 
apart from ambitious purposes; hardly less so of BpiMnUwm 
tlian tlie use of arms or tlie practice of the otuorH. 
gymnasium. Accordingly, the teachers of grammar and 
rhetoric, and the composers of written speeches to be 
delivered by others, now began to imilti])]y and to acquire 
an unprecedented importance-—as well at Athens as under 
the contemporary democracy of Syracuse,* in which also 
some form of popular judicature was established. Style 
and speech begjin to be lauinccd to a system, and so (uim- 
municated; not always hap{)ily, for several of the ea,rly 
rhetors adopted an artificial, ornate, and conceited 
inaniier, from which Attic good taste afterwards liberated 
itself.. But the very cliaracter of a teacher of rhetoric as 
an art,—a man giving precc^pts and putting himself for¬ 
ward in show-lectures as a model for others, is a feature 
first belonging to the £*eriklean age, and indicates a new 
demand In thO' minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now grooving up, 
of the rhetor and the sopliist, as persons of influence and 

* Arisitot. ap. Cicero. Bmt. c. 12. » Bupacially Gorgias; sec Aris- 

"Itaquo cum sublatis in Sicilili, totoL Itlietor. lii, 1, 20} Timasun, 
tyrauiiis rea privatw loijgo iuter-' 3fr.; Dionys. Halicarn. Do Lywiil 
vallo judiciis,,, ropotoronttir, turn Jiulicinm, ©. 8s al«o Boas, Diaaor- 
priinum quod .mmi acutA ca gmn tutio do Gorgifl, Loontiuo, p. 20 
ot coutrovoraa aaturU, artom ot (Hallo, -tlSaS); and Woatonnann, 
prasceptaSiculosCoracem otTiaiam Chfaebiclito dor Boredaamkoifc Sn 
conaoripfliaao,”Ac. Compare Diodox.' Grloohenland und Bom, soot. 80, 81. 
aci 87; Tausan. vi. 17, 8. 
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celebrity. These two names clmm-f-n i 
Bhetorsand moral and int( 1 wtr.. of similar 

deed the sLme S oi «««“t' 

points of view;! either as professirio- in different 

cYpicssion—or as siKro’esfinn- ^1 • mcility of 

il ustrations on the comn^orilll^T;®®® P^^suaL^ 
aigumentativo abundance on nnttprJ”° r’'* 
perience dialectical subtlety in co^futinl 
<fo.- Antipho of the denJ T>i an opponent 

syraachus of ChalkMon; TiL^'^oTo'^-! -Attica; Thra- 
Leontmi, Protagoras of Alidera ® 0 !;gias of 

Iheodorus of Byzantium, Hinnia.!’nf lu^’Ke6s, 
were among the first who distiimuYsIm.! 
departments of teaching. Anti£ ^ *®se 

Picserved down to the later crith-tT "m “d 

* Hato (Gorsiaa, 0. 20-75. Pro- a \ ' “01! Were 

cont N«.! " In .oLr^ ■ 

niii t) 6001 %!' yet when h*'” analysis), 

reason fo” ' « no sufficient snecnln.- ’■ooommonding his 

eason for supposing with Taylor tr^o “PPOals 

S£r;'iS •“-»»“ :s;rcr.s.:;.';t 

tL--;rz 

s t i^PPOndix, 0. 20. a. ’■ “““PWo iii. 1, 2: Tide 

nrHf"" 1-' 

) or his remarks on the tech ^onophon, Momorib fif 

aical teachers of rB«+« • ! ^2,2,3). > •^“■oiaoroib. m. 

had remarked An of Proxo- 

motYpanlh P ■ 307 'A xYlraYor’ 

nracYcT narrow end non) ’ ^,'r*°P*>- N“l>os, 1108; Xc- 

-hatTa^e^S ;oftr"^'^ -^IklSo^TTsY' "'xfo’ 

“lao a remarfcahle pamna „Orator p 832 - 
^opMsticirBi:®! tTZ' n^^“• ‘^-P-^an’ 

hs himsJff “““• -^P^ ttonKh Diaserlatio 

ProfoLT! a far more 8 o ” 'a 0»tore Attioo, pp. 

«'? of AetnY°"‘®”’’aa®'” *’!«- of Antinf*°^ jo Dobson’s edition 

'' ' ' ■ * ' ■. 
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mostly not citizens of Athens, though many of them be¬ 
longed to towns comprehended in the Athenian empire, at 
a time when important judicial causes belonging to these 
towns were often carried up to be tried at Athens—while 
all of them looked to that city as a central point of action 
and distinction. The term Sophist^ which Herodotus^ 
applies with sincere respect to men of distinguished wisdom 
such as Solon, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &c., now came to 
be applied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conver¬ 
sation, and disputation; many of whom professed acquaint¬ 
ance with the whole circle of human science, physical as 
well as moral (then narrow enough), so far as was 
necessary to talk about any portion of it plausibly and 
effectively, and to answer any question which might be 
proposed to them. Though they passed from one G-recian 
town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to 
numerous hearers, with much renown and large gain,2— 
they appear to have been viewed with jealousy and dislike 
by a large portion of the public.^ Por at a time when 
every citizen pleaded his own cause before the dikastery, 
they impai’ted, to those who were rich enough to purchase 
it, a peculiar skill in the common weapons, which made 
them like fencing-masters or professional swordsmen 
amidst a society of untrained duellists.*^ Moreover Sokrates, 

of the historian ThucydadSs. The * Such is probably the meaning 
statement of Plutarch that the of that remarkable passage in wbich 
father of Antipho was also a so- Thucydides describes the Athenian 
phist, can hardly be true. rhetor Antipho (Tiii, 68): *AvTicpd>v, 

^ Herodot. i. 29; iv. 95, dvigp ’AQrjvaltov dpsx^ xe oOSsvoc; 

•Plato (Hippias Major, c. 1, 2; uaxspoc;, xal xpdtxicfxoc svQufxrjQ'^vai. 
Menon, p. 95; and G-orgiaSjf c. 1, y£v6[xsvo^ xal d &v yvoIt) eIttsIv* xal 
with Stallbaum’s note); Diodor, e? (ji.s/ 675[xov oO Tcapubv oOS’ s<; aXXov 
xii. 63; Pausan. vi. 17, 8. dyinva 4xo6(noc oOS^va, dXX’ Otcotu- 

• Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 81, xa)i;x<p7cXi)9ei 6ioi 56Sa'>6ei- 
To teach or learn the art of speech v6xy)xo<; 5i.axelp,svo<;j toOc jxlv- 
was the common reproach made by xoi dycoviCoiJi^voy? xal ev 5ixaax'/jplt}> 
the vulgar against philosophers and xal sv or^fxoj, n:XsToxa sii; dvrjp, Sjxic 
lettered men— t 6 xoiv^ xoi? cpiXoad- SujxPouXe»)oaix6xi, 5uvdpisvo<;tb'psXsTv. 
cpoi<; btzh TU)v itoXXujv ETCtxijxd)p.£vov “Inde ilia circa occultandam elo- 
(Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31). Compare quentiam simulatio,” observes 
^schinSs cent. Timar. about De- Quintilian, Inst, Or, iv. 1, 8. 
mosthenSs, c. 25, 27, which illu- Compare Plato (Protagoras, c. 8; 
strates the curious fragment of Pha'drus, c. 86), IsokratSs cont. 
SophoklSs, 8C6. Oiyap 'f bviav^poi Sophistas, Or, xiii. p. 295, where 
xxl XsYSiv '^cxrjxoxae;. ho.complains of the teachers—o?xi- 
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himself a product of_ the same age, a disDutaTi+ 

Polemics of ^ Same subjects, and bearing the same m 

Solmites, of a Sovhi^it Bailie 

himself a firfrfi'nA onri 7 V political and judi- 

Bopinst, r , loolaiiff to the ■nrnrln’r.-i-;'^ ^ 

against the intellectual stimulus and ^ ^ 

generally. poii lns hearers-—Sokrates—or rather PI^+a 
^ speaking through the iDerson of 
carried on throughout his life a crnistmt -nAi ^ 

fare against the sophists and rhetors, in that nefraiitp 
in which he was unrivalled. And as thp Infl 

latter have not remained; it is chiefly from thp these 

of their opponents that we iS^thmm si tSrtlTf 
in a situation such as that in which Sokr‘li- 1 ^.;^ ^ ^ 

from the Clouds of Aristophanes, or from tlmciP mvfn ^ 

»e„ from the ApolSl 

he.. pUl J :l ifc.r'* I”™ 

di.o.gShVe°™d%?a‘r<;vYi irr® '■“f ■*'>^”8 *» 

.ophi. 1 s ..d thitom A? ,‘'‘® ‘“S »!' H. 

W... Ih. prmtaeteK^e ™ 

and answerino* +n i ^ those wants, 

th. deSSS SI aSel’t?.™ "r 

co„t.„tio„ b.t„„ ,h. dikS-S .rSto ?• 

gr«.., »»b» of took .1,0 prS'StIfS" th.'S ■ 

Si dik^tories M 3 'tat.d‘ 4 ‘pSklS*'o ‘^''“’ 7 ?* 

were the +iio oy X eriKies Opened to 

natural Athenian mind precisely that career of iryi 

product of pTovement which was best *+ i 

the age antPurin rm Suited to its natural 

and of the 1 Were essential to the develon- 

democracy, ment of that demand "out of which Aw not 

ouly Grecian oratory, but also, as second^ 


V8C Oway^ovTo, 5ixdCaa6ai SiSdaxstv, 
exAeSafAZvoi zb SuayepsaxaTov xwv 
M 0 (xdx(ov, 6 xu)v (pGovoOvxtov eprov 
X^yeiM, aXX’ oii xuiv wposaxuJTtwv 

Demos- 
’h P. 

417-420; and .ffiJschin. cont. Ktesi- 
P on, c. 9, p. STl—xaxoupYov aocpi- 
^ oU|j.svov {yiiiiMaai rob^' ■vip.oy, 
aNaipT^osiv. 

^ ^sohinSs coat. Timaroh. c. 84, 




P- 74. T^xsTc^iv, <S ’AQTjvaiot, 2(0- 
’tpocTilvjxev TOV ffO^tffxyjv drtsx- 
rsivaTs, Szi Kpixiocv i<pavrj 7t$Trai5su- 
X(nc, ^V« T(i)v TpvdxovToc Td)v xov Svinov 
X tXTa Xu CTOt V T to V. 

Among the sophists whom Iso- 
hratd! severely criticises, he evi¬ 
dently seems to include Plato, as 
niay be seen by the contrast be¬ 
tween 6(i5a and eTtKjx^fxTj, which ho 
particularly notes, and which is so 
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products, the speculative moral and political philosophy, 
and the didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which 

genius had passed 
‘ measures of the oligarchy 

of Thirty^ to forbid, by an express law, any teaching of 
the art_ of speaking. Aristophanes derides the Athenians 
for their loye of talk and controyersy, as if it had enfeebled 
their military energy; but in his time most undoubtedly, 
that reproach was not true—nor did it become true, eyen 
m part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked the 
close of the ^Peloponnesian war. During the coui'se of that 
war, restless and energetic action was the characteidstic of 
Athens even in a greater degree than oratory or political 
discussion, though before the time of Demosthenes a mate- 
rial alteration had taken place. 

JDhe establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens 
was thus one of the most important and prolific The 
events in all Grecian history. The pay helped 
to furnish a maintenance for old citizens, past 
the age of military service. Elderly men were ’ 

the best persons for such a service, and were 
preferred for judicial purposes both at Sparta, ■ 

and as it seems, in heroic Greece. Nevertheless poorer 
we need not suppose that «?Hhe dikasts were indfscrt 
either old or poor, though a considerable pro- 
portion of them were so, and though Aristophanes selects 
these qualities as among the most suitable subjects forliis 


conspicuously set forth in the Pla¬ 
tonic writings (IsokratSs oont. 
Sophistas, Or. xiii. p. 293: also p. 
296). Wb know also that Lysias 
called both Plato and JlilsohinSs 
the disciple of Sokrat^s, by** the 
name of Sophisia (AristeicUs, Orat. 
Platonic, xlyi. 'PTisp ttbv TSTT^pa>Vj 
p. 407, voL ii. ed. Dindorf). Ari- 
steid§8 remarks justly that the name 
Sophist was a general name, in¬ 
cluding all the philosophers, teach¬ 
ers, and lettered men. 

The general name Sophists, in 
fact, included good, had, and in¬ 
different, like “the philosophers, 
the political economists, the meta¬ 
physicians,” &c. I shall take a 
future opportunity of examining 


the indiscriminate censures against 
them as a class, which most modern 
writers have copied implicitly from 
the polemics of ancient times. This 
examination will be found in oh. 
67 of the present history. 

* Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. Xoymv 
tI/v7]v ffcir) SiScJicrxetv. Xenophon as¬ 
cribes the passing of this law to a 
, personal hatred of Kritias against 
Sokratfis, and connects it with an 
anecdote exceedingly puerile, 
when considered as the alleged 
cause of that hatred, as well as of 
the consequent law. But it is 
evident that the law had a far 
deeper meaning, and was aimed 
directly at one of the prominent 
democratical habits. 
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^ UV-KfcX J.X, 

iidicule, Berikles has baen nffAn /'ft-n i n 

ttition, as if he had heL.lhe fct to - 

who before served for notW L d 

poor citizens into courts nrevmntw ^ ^ introduced 

above poverty. But in t/ie first nlacr^f citizens 

not correct in point of fact imsnmnb f "PP°sition is 

such constant dikasteries ni'Pvinn ^ 

next, if it had been true the Paj'l 

citizens would have numfied ^exclusion of the poor 

.nd .onK™,“K “ T'‘^ »f *kW 
any longer to the rpirrvn-r, \ 5 answerino' 

could it be deemed unrliswmblT^tr^^i* ■Atlfens. No? 
to those who thus rendered reo'ular a regular pay 

an essential item in the wimi’’ n service. It was indeed 

pended the dikasteries while%^ ni; ^'i®- 

H'elkstfwW aw‘ 'th“Si”w “PP«“ tl»AS Bwf 

rnddltog »d poorS .11“!"?,”"? '.““P”™! »'«" 

a». w. STiTikt' oh'rt 

* Thucyd. viii. 67, Comnarfl *, * -i 

curious passage, 

to the time of Bemosthonfis, in the « ^ uiamol 

^ ti that orator contra Bceo- &c. ' 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

thirty YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS 
BE! ORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO 
THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDiEA, IN THE YEAR BE¬ 
FORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


The judicill alterations effected at Athens hy PerikMs and 
Ephialtes, described in the preceding chapter, p 
gave to a large proportion of the citizens direct 
jury functions and an active interest in the con- 
stitution, such as they had never before enioyedi among the 
the change being at once a mark of previous 
growth of democratical sentiment during the em^Tre'^f 
past, and a cause of its farther development ex- 

during the future. The Athenian people were mmuml, 
at this time ready for personal exertion in all 
directions. Alilitary service on land or sea was year^ 
not less conformable to their dispositions than 
attendance in the ekklesia or in the dikastery at home. The 
naval service especially was prosecuted with a de<>Teo of 
assiduity which brouglit about continual improvement in 
skill and efHciency; while the poorer citizens, of whom it 
chiefly consisted, were more* exact in obedience and clis- 
ciplme than any of the more opulent persons from whom 
the infanti^ or the cavalry were di*awn. ^ The maritime 
multitude, in addition to seli-confidence and courage, ac¬ 
quired by this laborious training an increased skill, wkch 
placed the Athenian navy every year more and more above 
the rest of G-reece.^ And the perfection of this force be¬ 
came the more indispensable as the Athenian empire was 
now again confined to the sea and seaport towns; the re¬ 
verses immediately preceding the thirty years’ truce havinf^* 
broken up all Athenian land ascendency over Alegar^ 

Bceotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to 
Attica. j b 

Ihe maritime confederacy—^originally commenced at 
X)elos under the headship of Athens, but with a common 

^ Senopliou, Memorab. iii. 5, IS, 
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Chios, Sa¬ 
mos, and 
Lesbos 
'were no'w 
the ooly 
free allies 
of Athens, 
on the same 
footing as 
the origi¬ 
nal con¬ 
federates 
of Lelos- 
the rest 
were sub¬ 
ject. and 
tributary. 


synod and deliberative voice on the part of each member 
-had now become transformed into a confirmed eSe 
on the part of Athens, over the remaining states as foreTmi 
dependencies; all of them rendering tribute except Chios 
Samos, and Lesbos. These three still remained on their 
.original footing of autonomous allies, retaining 
then aimed lorce, ships, and tortifications, witli 
the obligation of furnishing military and naval 
md when required, but not of paying tribute 
The disooiitmuance of the deliberative svnod’ 
however, had deprived them of their original’ 
security against the encroachments of Athens 
I have already stated generally the steps /we 
do not know them in detail) whereby this im¬ 
portant change was brought about, graduallv 
and without any violent revolntion-for even 

* 1 ^® common treasure from Delos 
to Athens, which was the most palpable svmhol 
and evidence of the change, was not an act of Athenian 
violence, since it was adopted on the proposition of the 

change resulted in fact almost inevitably 

tivitv of*he eager ac- 
tiv ty of the Athenians contrasted with the backwardness 

and aversion to personal service on the part of the allies 

S'uctee eveninitsorigM 

nermiSl objects, and was 

hy the vpte of its majority, like the 

Sri individual member. 1 It 

■ the and to maintain 

the pohee of the iEgean. Consistently with these obiects 

DO individual member could be allowed to secedrfrom the 

at'tbfrr^hfS *0 acquire the benefit of protection 

memberrS!in ^hat when Haxos and other 

tt. .eiL/S By frldSol 

'«»eH the 

self with Th • “creased, until at length she found her¬ 
self with an irresistible navy in the midst of disarmed 

&«t, 5..V &v °*v C' ^ ’»• 
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tributaries, none of wliom could escape from her constrain¬ 
ing power,—and mistress of' the sea, the use of which 
Wcxs nidispensfd^^^ to them. The synod of Delos, even if 
it liacl iiot betore become partially deserted, must liave 
ceased at the time when the treasure was removed to Athens 
probably about 460 b.c., or shortly afterwards. 

I he relations between Athens and her allies were 
tiiiis materially changed, l)y proceedings which gradually 
evolved themselves and followed one upon the other with- 
out any preconcerted She became an imperial or 

OeBpot city, governing an aggregate of dependent subiects 
all without their own active concurrence, and 
m niivny cases doubtless contrary to their own t^ok”fo 
sense ol poliiacal right. It was not likely that paii‘8 
they shou d conspire unanimou.sly to break up aiiTeJVim 
tlie coiuederacy, and discontinue the collection itian of 
ot contribution from eacli of the members; nor LfoZr" 
would It have been at all desirable that they — 
should do so: for while Greece generally would aiHus’'’wnr» 
lave been a great loser by such a proceeding, the RiUnHrs by 

e 

cst lo&iis of all, nnisinucli as they would have 
been exposed without didcnce to the Persian 
^id I haulician fleets. the Athenians committed 

the ca,|)itai fault of taking the wliule alliance into tlieir 
own liaiids, and treating t lie allies purely as sub jects, with- 
oui seeking to attach them by any form of political ineor- 
pcuation or collective ineoting and discUHsion-—-without 
taking any pains to nmintain community of. feeling or idea 
of a joint iiiterast—without admit,ting any control real or 
even pretnnded, over themselves as managerB. ' Had tliev 

accomjphsli,—so powerful was the force of geographical 
dissemination, the tendency to isolated civic life, and the 
repugnance _ to any permanent e.Htramural obligations, in 
every Greciati community. But tlmy do not appear to 
have ever made the attempt. Finding Athens exalted hy 
cncumstaiices to empire, and tlie allies degraded into sub- 
jects, tlie Atheman statesmen grasped at the exaltation as 
a matter of pride as well as profit. i Even iPerikles, the 

T.|, Ano T„s ^ tic tijLi, «o. 

apXtiv, Snavtsc 
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most prudent and far-sighted of them, hetrayedno conscious¬ 
ness that an empire without the cement of some all- 
pervading interest or attachment, although not practicallv 
oppressive, must nevertheless have a natural tendency to 
become more and more unpopular, and ultimately to 
crumble in pieces. Such -was the course of events wliich 
if _ the judicious counsels of Periklgs had been followed’ 

might have been postponed, though it could not have been 

averted. 


Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of 

equal alliance, PeriklSs formally disclaimed it. He main- 

tained that Athens owed to her subject allies no account 
ot the money received from them, so long as she perform¬ 
ed her contract by keeping away the Persian enemy and 
maintaining the safety of the JEgean waters. i This was 
as he represented, the obligation which Athens had under- 

provided it were faithfully dis- 
of PorikTs cliarged, the allies had no right to ask questions 
—Athens, or exercise control. That it was faithfully 
riai'ouy; discharged no one could deny. No ship of war 
owing pro- except from Athens and her allies was ever seen 
the ^lect ‘‘^^^ween the eastern and western shores of the 
allies; Aegean, An Athenian fleet of sixty triremes 
theii part, kept Oil duty in these waters, chiefly man- 
owed ohe- ned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well 
trfhute.^^ protection afforded to commerce as 

. . keeping the seamen in constant pay and 

training. 2 And such was the effective superintendence 
11 • , ^, in the disastrous period preceding the 

thirty years’ truce, when Athens lost Megara and Boeo- 
tia, and with ^ difficulty recovered Euboea, none of her 

numerous maritime subjects to6k the opportunity to 
revolt. X j. j 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to 
have ^amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristo¬ 
phanes 3 which cannot be under the truth, though it may 
well be, and probably is, greatly above the truth. The 
total annual tribute collected at the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, and probably also for the years preceding 

It, IS given by Thucydides at about 600 talents. Of the 
sums paid by particular states, however, we have little or 

^ Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 12. * Plutarch, PerikUs, c. 11, 
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no information. 1 It was plac 
of the Hellenotamise; origin 

* The island of Kythfira was con- 
fiuorod by tlio Athenians from 
fiparta in 425 «.c., and the annual 
tribute then itnjxtsod upon it was 
four talents (Tbucyd. iv. 57). In 
the Inscription No. 143, ap. Botsekh 
t'Orp, Inscr., wo find some names 
eauinoratod of tributary towns with 
the amount of tribute opposite to 
each; but the stone is too much 
damaged to give us much infor¬ 
mation. Tyrodiaa in Thrace paid 
1000 drachms: some other towns, 
or junctions of towns, not clearly 
discernible, are rated at BiOO, 2000, 
3000 drachms, one talent, and oven 
ten talents. This inscription must 
bo anterior to 413 u.o., wlien the 
tribute was converted into a five 
per cent, duty upon imports and 
exports: see Boeckh, Public Econ. 
of Athens, and his notes npon the 
above-mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Atlions not 
always to rate each tributary city 
HOi>aratcly, hut sometimes to join 
several in one collective laiting; 
probably each rOsponaihlo for the 
rest. This seems to have provoked 
occasional rcmonstninces from the 
allies, in some of which the rhetor 
Antipho was employed tO' furnish 
the speech whicli the complainants 
.pronounced before the dika^tery: 
see Antipho ap* HarpokratiO'ii, v. 
■AitdTaSt*;—SyvTtXtK, It is greatly 
to be lamented that the orations 
composed by Antipho for the Sa- 
mothrakians and Lindiaiis (the 
latter inhabiting one of the three 
separate towns la the is^land of 
lihodus) .have . not been pre¬ 
served. 

Since my first edition, M. Boockh 
has published a second edition of 
Ids Buhlic Economy of the Athe- 
niang, with valuable additions and 
enlargements. Among the latter 


ed under the superintendence 
ally officers oftlie coni'edei ’tl C V' 

are included several Inscriptions 
(published also for the most part 
in Bangah^’s Antiquities Hell^- 
niques) recently found at Athens, 
and illustrating the tribute raised 
by ancient Athens from her sub- 
joot-allies. M. Boeckh has devoted 
more than half big second volume 
(from p. 360 to p, 747) to an ehu 
borate commentary for the eluci¬ 
dation of these documents. 

Had it been our good fortune to 
recover these Inscriptions com- 
plctei, wo sliould have acquired 
important and mithentio informa¬ 
tion respecting the Athenian Tri¬ 
bute-system. But they ar (3 very 
impoifeotly legible, and require 
at every stop conjectural restora- 
tiou as well as conjectural inter¬ 
pretation. 1 0 extract froni them 
a couHistent idea of the entire sy¬ 
stem, M. Boeckh has recourse to 
several hypothescH, winch appear 
to mo more ingeniouB than con¬ 
vincing. 

J. h<< stones (or at least Hcveial 
among tlnnu) form a scries of ro- 
cor<lH, belonging to succcssi vo years 
or other periods, inscribed by the 
ThirtyLogistm or Auditors ( Boockh, 
p. 584), The point of time from 
which they begin is not positively 
determinable. Bangalnl supposes 
it to bo Olymp, 82. 1. (452 B.c.), 
wbile Boeckh puts it later—Olymp. 

83, 2* B,c, 447 (p« 534-506), Tlmy 

read: down, in his opinion, to 
B.C. 406, 

As to the amount of tribute 
demanded from or paid by the 
allies, colloctivcly or individually, 
nothing certain appears to mo 
obtainable from thoHo Inscrip. 
tious; which vary surprisingly (aa 
Boeckh obsorvos p. eif,, 620, 628, 
640) in the sums i)lac(‘d opposite 
to the same name. We learn how- 
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but now removed from Delos to Athens, and acting alto¬ 
gether as an Athenian treasury-board. The sum total of 
the Athenian revenue i from all sources, includinr*'this 
tribute, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war is seated 
by Xenophon at 1000 talents. Customs, harbour and 
market-dues, receipt from the silver-mines at Ljturium 


ever somathing about the classifi¬ 
cation of the subject allies. They 
were distributed under five general 
heads,—1. Xarian Tribute, 2. Ionic 
Tribute. 8. Insular Tribute. 4. 
Hellespontine Tribute. 6, Thra¬ 
cian Tribute. Under the first head, 
Karian, we find specified 62 names 
of cities; under the second, Ionic, 
42 names; under the third, Insu¬ 
lar, 41; under the fourth Helles¬ 
pontine, 60; under the fifth, Thra¬ 
cian, 68. I he total of these (with 
the addition of four undecyplier- 
able names not aggregated to either 
class) makes 267 names of tribut¬ 
ary cities (Boeokh, p. 619). Un¬ 
doubtedly all the names of tribut¬ 
aries are not here included, Boeckh 
supposes that an approximation to 
the actual total may be made, by 
adding one-fifth more, making in 
all 334 tributaries (p, 663). This 
shows a probable minimum, but 
little more. 

Allusion is made in tbe Inscrip¬ 
tions to certain differences in the 
mode of assessment. Some are self- 
assessed cities, TioXeic aMal cpdpov 
ToiSafxsvai —others are cities in¬ 
scribed by private individuals on 
the tribute roll, TtoXet? occ ot 
Tai. svEYpa'jjocv cp6pov cpspsiv (p. 613- 
616). These two heads (occurring 
in three different Inscriptions) seem 
to point to a date not long after 
the first establishment of the tri¬ 
bute. It appears that the Athe¬ 
nian kleruchs or outlying citizens 
were numbered among the tribu¬ 
taries, and were assessed (as far 
as can be made out) at the highest 
rate (p. 63i), 

There are a few Inscriptions in 


which the sum placed opposite to 
the name of each city is extremely 
high; but in general the sum re¬ 
corded is so small, that Boeckh 
affirms it not to represent the 
whole tribute assessed, but only 
that small fraction of it (accord¬ 
ing to him Vj 2 o) which was paid 
over as a compliment of perquisite 
to the goddess AthSnfi, His hypo¬ 
thesis on this subject rests, in my 
judgement, upon no good proof, 
nor can I think that these Inscrip¬ 
tions at all help us to discover 
the actual aggregate of tribute 
raised. Ho speaks too emphati¬ 
cally about the heavy pressure of 
it upon the allies. Nothing in 
Thucydides warrants this belief; 
moreover, we know distinctly froui 
him that until the year 413 b.o., 
the total tribute was something 
not so much as 6 per cent, upon 
imports and exports (Thucyd. vii. 
28). How much less it was we do 
not know; but it certainly did not 
reach that point. Mitford seems 
struck with, the lightness of the 
tax (see a note in this History, 
ch. Isd.). It is possible that the 
very high assessments, which ap¬ 
pear on a few of the stones ap¬ 
pended to some names of insular 
tributaries, may refer to a date 
later than 413 b.c, during the closing 
years of the war, when Athens 
was struggling under the most 
severe pressure and peril (Boeckh, 
p. 647 seg.). 

‘ Xenophon. Anab. vii. 1. 27. oi) 
(leTov yiXltov tc/XdvTmv: compare 
Boeckh, Public Eoon. of Athens, 
b. iii, ch. 7, 16, 19, 
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rents of public property, fines frotn, judicial sentences, a 
tax per head upon slaves, the annual payment inade by 
each inetic,_&c., may have made up a larger sum than 400 
talents: wliich sum, added to the (JOO talents from tx’ibute, 
would make the total named by Xenophon. But a verse 
Oi Aristophanes ^ during tlie nintli year of the Pelopoinie- 
sian war (e. c* 422) gives the general total of t,hat time as 
“nearly 2000 talents:” this is in all probability muchaliove 
the truth, thougli we may I’easonably imagine tluit the 
amount ol tril>ute“money levied upon the allies had been 
augmented during the interval. 1 think that the alleged 
duplication of the tribute by Alkibiades, which Thucydide 3 
nowhc 1 e notices, is not home out by any g’ood evidencKJ 
noi can 1 believe that it ever reached the sum of 1200 
talents. 2 Whatever may liave been tlie actual magnitude 


* Aristoplum. Vesp. G(J0. xdXavx’ 

Sicry^lXia. 

* Very excelUnt writora on Atlio- 
nian antiquity (Boeckh, Public 
Econ. of Atliona, o. 15, 1», b. iii.; 
Schomann, Antiq. .T. P. Atfc. sect. 
Ixxiv,; K. .E. Hoi'inann, Gx. Stnuta- 
altortbUmar, aoct. 157: compare 
bowovor a paBaago in Boockli, cb. 
17, p, 421, J'Jng. tranal., wliero ho 
Booma to bo a fan oppoaito opinion) 
accept tbia atatemont, tliat the 
tribute levied by AtiionB xii»on her 
allies waa doubled aomo yoara after 
the cominencoment of the I’elo- 
ponnosiau war (at which time it 
was 600 talonta), and that it camo 
to amount to 1200 talents. Nevor- 
thcleas,.' I canimt foUo'W Hjcm, 
upon evidence no ■ stronger than 
ililschinOs (Fals. Leg. c. 54. p. 801), 
Andokid^s (I>e Pace, c. 1, », (»), 
and Paeudo-AndokidOs^cont, Alkib. 
s. 11. 

Both 'Ajul0'kid5s, and iliiscbinOs 
who seems to copy him, profess to 
furnish a general hut brief sketch 
of Athenian history for the century 
succeeding tins Persian Invasion. 
But botlj are ao full of Iiistorical 
and chronological inaccuracicsa, 
tliat wo can Jiardly accept their 
authority, when opposed by any 


negative probabilities, as sufflcieiit 
for an important matter of fact. 
Xu a note on the chapter immedi¬ 
ately i»roooding I have alnoidy 
toiicliod upon their oxtraortlinary 
looseness of statement —pointed 
out liy various coinmenialorH, 
among them imrticularly by Mr, 
K.yn(3s Clinton: see above, chap, 
xlv. 

Tlie assertion that the tribute 
from tins Athenian allies was raised 
to a sum of 1200 talents annually, 
comes to u» only from those ora¬ 
tors as original witnesses; and in 
them it forms part of a tissue of 
statements alike confused and in¬ 
correct. But against it we have a 
powerful negative argument—the 
perfect, silence of Thucydides. Is 
it possible that that historian 
would have omitted all notice of 
a stop 80 very important in its 
elfectB, if Athens had really adopted 
It? Ho mentions to us the com¬ 
mutation by Athens of the tribute 
from her allies into a duty off, por 
cent, payable by them on their ex¬ 
ports and imports (vii. 28j—tliis was 
in the nineteenth year of the war 
“»-418 B.o. But anything like the 
duplication of the tribute all at 
once, would have altered much 
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of tli0 Athenian huciget, however, prior to the Peloponne^ 
sian war, we know that during the larger part of the ad- 


more materially the relations be¬ 
tween Athens and her allies, and 
would have constituted in the 
minds of the latter a subatantivo 
grievance such as to aggravate the 
motive for revolt in a manner 
which Thucydides could hardly fail 
to notice. The orator iEschinea 
refers the augmentation of the 
tribute, up to 1200 talents, to the 
time succeeding the peace of xNi- 
kias; M. Boeckh (Public Econ. 
of Athens, b. iil. ch. 16-19, p. 400- 
434) supposes it to have taken place 
earlier than the representation of 
the Teapm of Aristophanfia, that 

is, about three years before that 
peace, or 423 b.o. But this would 
have been just before the time of 
the expedition of Brasidaa into 
Thrace, and his success in exciting 
revolt among the dependencies of 
Athens. Now if Athens had doubled 
her tribute upon all the allies, just 
before that expedition, Thuoydidfis 
could not have omitted to mention 

it, as increasing the chances of 
success to Brasidas, and helping 
to determine the resolutions of the 
Akanthians and others, which were 
by no means adopted unanimously 
or without hesitation, to revolt. 

In reference to the Oration to 
which I here refer as that of Pseudo- 
Andokidds against Alkibiadds, I 
made some remarks in chap, xxxi, 
of this ITistory, tending to show* 
it to bo spurious and of a time con¬ 
siderably later than that to which 
it purports to belong. I will hero 
add one other remark, which ap¬ 
pears to me decisive, tending to 
the same conclusion. 

The oration professes to be de¬ 
livered in a contest of ostracism 
between Niklas, AlkibiadSs, and 
the speaker. One of the three (bo 
says) must necessarily be ostra¬ 


cised, and tho ciuestion is to deter¬ 
mine which of tho three: accorcl- 
the speaker dwells dpon many 
topics calculated to raise a bad 
impression of Alkibiadfis, and a 
favourable improssion of bimsolf. 

Among tho accusations against 
Alkibiadfis, one is, that after having 
recommended in tho assembly of 
tho people that tho inhabitants of 
Melos should be sold as slaves, ho 
had himself purchased a Melian 
woman among the captives, and 
had hud a son by her: it was cri¬ 
minal (argues tho speaker) to beget 
offspring by a woman whose rela¬ 
tions ho bad contributed to cause 
to ho put to death, and whoso city 
ho had contributed to ruin (c. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not here 
touch, any farther than to bring 
out tho point of chronology. The 
speech, if delivered at all, must 
have boon dolivorod, at tho earliest, 
nearly a year after tho capture of 
Melos by tho Athenians: it may 
bo of later date, but it cannot pos- 
' sihly he earlier. 

Now Melos surrendered in the 
winter immediately preceding the 
great expedition of tho Athenians 
to Sicily in 416 B.o., which expedi¬ 
tion sailed about midsummer (Thu- 
oydf V. 110; Vi. 30). Nikias and 
Alkibiadfis both went as command¬ 
ers of that expedition: the latter 
was recalled to Athens for trial on 
the charge of impiety about three 
months afterwards, hut escaped in 
the way home, was condemned and 
sentenced to hanishment in his 
absence, and did not return to 
Athens until 407 b.o., long after 
the death of Nikias, who continiiod 
in command of the Athenian arma¬ 
ment in Sicily, enjoying the full 
esteem of his countrymen, until its 
complete failure and ruin before 
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ministration of PerikLls, the revenue including tribute 
was so managed as to leave a lai’ge annual surnlus- inso" 

the AciopohS'durbr accumulated in 

P^onnmf.v ^ ® ^P»’««eding the 

ieloponnesian war-wJiich treasure when at i'«Ro 

Its maximum reached the great sum of 97()i) 
talents (=2,2;i(),00i)n •ind w..c. 

+-ilo„+= I, .UIU was still at 6000 Iaiclbja.j.l 

nospr’nf +?*' pur- latoX 

mmti* the inoineut when that war betmn. ‘ Ati,m„f 

Ihis h 3 rstem ol public economy, constaritlv lav- ‘''® 

;jHuch AtlimiB stood alone, since none of the ^ 

Peloponnesian states bad any public rescue 

diswU o IS for *" miscliievous 

also to exonerate Popularity; and 


Kinion n7l rfi.r the deatli of 

the Percrfans ""‘lortaken against 

^10 J. ersians. Aven lor some years before his deatli, not 

Ryracuuo-and who poriahod him- bnto to JMO tolon*= ,t)i , , 

»» f Oficrwards „s a Syracuaan Ari to ,l o") 

■ 'j'huoiyd. 

i tiknig tho'fo circnm itancos to- « a’hucvrl i ho r i ia 
ffothor, it will nt once bo hoor that; the A onHn "« , 
there iiovor can have been any from j,,. J* ” 

tirnA +AM wi/avtAi r *' namedlatC UMO of Tiublie 

:;r rr '■•■'• 

to a vote of ostracism at AtlienH HtatAmA*** »■> * i 

T_h» .hi..« i» abao.„t«Iy ,mpoa„.M,>; wo.Art, tLtmoy" got* 


atnlthe'oratloa in wlrich wucIiTiIh 
torieal and chronological incom- 
natibilltieg are embodied, muHt, be 
wpuriona; fwrthormore it muBt have 
long after the pro 


7000 talonti betwoeu the peace of 
^ikia« and the Sicilian expedition* 
M. Boeckh boliovoij thin utatement, 
and Hay«, «|t is not imposHiblo 
that 1000 talenta might have been 


tended time of delivery when a V 

ueuvery, wiien ttie laid hy every year as tii» a 

t m„y add Ihat tho ,tpry of thi, T.r!Tm, Bnr^rii:!f‘"f u ’ 

duplication of tlio trihuto by Alki- not +L I df» 

biadtiH iK vlrtua ly contrary to iho lioeckh and othora^ who do ou ft 

statement of Plutarch, probalily in fairnZ n !!!’u ^ 
.borrowed from yP\>An{,.L . * to act it aguiiiKt the 
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much appears to have been done. The tribute money 
thus remained unexpended, and kept in reserve, as the 
presidential duties of Athens prescribed, against future 
attack, which might at any time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other 
Pride felt Sources of Athenian revenue, however, we know 
by Atho- that tribute received from allies was the larfrest 

”in" .-n t’he altogether the exercise of 

imperial empire abroad became a prominent feature in 
the'ir^city, •Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian senti¬ 
ment, not less than democracy at home. Athens 
was no longer, as she had been once, a single city, with 
Attica for her territory. She was a capital or imperial 
city—a despot-city, was the expression used by her enemies 
and even sometimes by her own citizens 2-~with many 
dependencies attached to her, and bound to follow her 
orders. Such was the manner in which not merely Perikles 
and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest 
Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Atliens. The 
sentiment was one which carried with it both personal 
pride and^ stimulus to active patriotism. To establish 
Athenian interests among the dependent territories was 
one important object in the eyes of Perikles. While 


* Tbuoyd. 1 122-143; ii. 13. The 
7 CEVT7JTCO0X1Q, or duty of two per cent.* 
■upon imports and exports at the 
Peirffius, produced to the state a 
revenue of thirty-six talents in the 
year in which it was farmed by 
Andoliid^s, somewhere about 400 
B.O., after the restoration of the 
democracy at Athens from its defeat 
and subversion at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war (AndokidSs cle 
Mysteriis, c. 23, p. 65). This was 
at a perjod of depression in Athe¬ 
nian affairs, and when trade was 
doubtless not near so good as it 
had been during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must 
have been the most considerable 
permanent source of Athenian re¬ 
venue neatt to the tribute ; though 
we do not know what rate of 


customs-duty was imposed at the 
Poirseus during the Peloponnesian 
war. Comparing together the two 
passages of Xenophon (Ropubl. 
Ath. 1, 17, and Aristophan. Vesp, 
657), we may suppose that the re¬ 
gular and usual rate of duty was 
om*' per cent, or one — 

•while in case of need this may 
have been doubled or tripled “xAc 
TcoXXa? dxaxocrxii; (see Boi*ckh, b. 
iii. oh. 1-4, p. 208-318, Eng. Trans.). 
The amount of revenue derived 
even from this source, however, 
can have borne no comparison to 
the tribute. • 

® By Perikles, Thucyd. ii. 63. By 
Kleon, Thucyd. iii. 37. By the 
envoys at MSlos, v. 89. By Kuphe- 
mus, Vi. 86 . By the hostile Oorin- , 
thians, i. 124, as a matter of course. 
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discouraging all distant! and rash enterprises, such as 
invasion of Egypt or Cyprus, he planted out many 
Ideruchies, and colonies of Athenian citizens IS^niaS® 
intermingled with allies, on islands and parts of citizens 
the coast. lie conducted 1000 citizens to the 
Thracian Chersonese, 500 to Naxos, and 250 to 
Andros. In the Chersonese, he farther repelled sonoau?'"''" 
the barbai’ous Thracian invaders from without, Thraco. 
and even undertook the labour of carrying a wall 
of defence across the isthmus which connected the penin¬ 
sula with Thrace; since the barbarous Thracian tribes 
though expelled some time before by K;imon ,2 had still 
continued to renew their incursions from time to time. 
Ever since the occupation of the elder Miltiades about 
eighty years before, there had been in this peninsula many 
Athouian proprietors, apparently intermingled with half- 
civilized Thracians: the settlers now acquired both o-reater 
numerical strength and better protection, thoughtt does 
not appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. 
The. maritime expeditions of Perikles even extended into 
the Buxine sea, as iar as the important Greek city of Sinope, 
then governed by a despot named Timesilaus, against whoni 
a large proportion of the citizens were in active discontent. 
Lamachus was left with thirteen Athenian triremes to 
assist in expelling the despot, who was driven into exile 
along with his friends and party. The properties of these 
exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the maintenance 
of six hundred Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellow¬ 
ship and residence with the Sinopians. Wo may presume 
that on this occasion Sinbpe became a member of the 
Athenian tributary alliance, if it had not been so before: 
but we do not know whether Kotyora and Trapezus, 
'dependencies of SinopI) farther eastward, which the 10,000 
Greeks found on their retreat fifty years afterwards, existed 
in the time of Perikles or not. Moreover the immerous 
and well-equipped Athenian fleet under the command of 
Perikles produced an imposing effect upon the hSeharous 
princes and tribes along the coast,contributing certainly 
to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

» Plutarch, Perildfis, c. 20. * Plutarch, Kimon, c. 11. 

» Plutarch, PeriklOs, c. 19, 20. 
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and all Superiority of AfbenSni- 

which sfnce the OSS of thoS ? 

not he guarded an^n nJt v o o“«ld 

invasion t — others poor, anS liirirKr Jand 

labourers. 2 Theiskri(Lsof T,„,„ ®^t r out as 

as wel] as the territory of Estf'ei'^on Skyros, 

were completely occunkd tv Atl? •of Eubcea, 
citizens: other places were rif 11 proprietors and 
was doubtless t ? ^ -^ud it 

themselves with Athernans in tv *r to associate 

they thereby obtained a bett :^^^ t enterprises, since 
the Athenian fleet. Tt setms tli it Protection of 

occasionally for the commerce ofhmtf regulations 
M'e see hy the fact that Xmliv teftre nfn 
war she excluded the Megariaus from nP ii ‘^^°P?nnesian 

reached their maximuXclurim/tl ^goan 

preceding the Peloponnesian wai Thesrrl/'l-'"^'^^^*'’^^ 
not confined to the countrv east n,’,,7, A locations were 

reached also the westernVeSm Th, n? ^ 
settlements founded by Athens ^rimr O ■ * '“Portant 
Amplnpolis in Thrace Ld Thurii k 

Amphipolis was planted by a colonv^of AtT 

AnjpMpoiis uther Greeks, under the co St of tlo^A X' 
mThraoo Agnon, in 437 j, c ti ®*t“,® Athenian 

Ath^nf river Sirymon irTluace 

Agnon is and at the spot wliGr^ +Iia q? ^ bank, 

Edonian Thracians,'flllSEnSa“rf‘!i of the 

a situation doubly valuable bSh f.«t'-''"^i‘“ Ways-in 
P J vaiuaoic, both as being close upon the 

(liv oOolav toT, moAbu”?- 2'”° (Mo- 

“"t ■ ^^-rosiop, 

^Ofiivriv, V‘Tvobsxo«Er8T?'sraOT*i j ° of the free la- 

^ Euthypliro, 0. 8, 
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bridge over tbe Strymon, and as a convenient centre for 

toSSiSn If of 

from tfe lfb.;;o 5 w distant about three English miles 

rivOT °/ iEion »* the mouth of the 

lishmente attempts to form estab- 

Jisiiments at Jinnea Hodoi have already been noticed_first 

that of Histeus the Milesian, foUowe^d up by hfs brother 

about 465 B.o.^ under Leagrus and others—on both which 
occasions the intruding settlers had been defeated and ex¬ 
pelled the native Thracian tribes, though on the second 

To wof r* not irthan 

loni time ® loss deterred the Athenians for a 

hiffKrobaMe^Z/®f^-'^°“ ffA^xA® attempt. But it is 

J.nracian_iamihes, and became in this manner activelv 

to thfmrofitTf“tb?~+° I”'ofit, as well as 

the kKE nl Af\ collectively, since the property of 
bore ,-+^01, ' or Athenian Citizens occupying colonial lands, 
bore its share m case of direct taxes beinff iranosed on 
property generally. . Among such fortunatf Jv^Trers 

IvXsJeS^f historian Thucydides himself; seeming- 

n^brfe? ^ ^ A parents intermarrying with 

Thracians,_ and himself married to a wife either Thracian 

re2n ^ t °f in that 

®f influence in the 

P®f®'' .of Athens enabled her chief 
Citizens to enrich themselves individually 

the r»,! ^ despatched from Athens in 

the year 437 b.c., appears to have been both situation 
numerous and well-sustained, inasmuch as it anSrt- 

orCa Sr—f r r"^H® P®.®ftio“ A^pVf 

uea xiodoi in spite of those formidable 

“ ThuDvrCrtiR ivr „• ■with Miltia«s and Kimonfas well 
Vit Thuevd e 'fOlorua king of one of the 
EeLnr/TT,,?; A-R Thracian tribes, whose daughter 

96 who rriva^ **' ®^®8®slPyl8 Was wife of Miltiadds 

cydidSs L fir of Marathon. In 

out “tuh ^ V ““ *’* manner therefore he belonged 

out with any probability. The to one of the ancient heroio ff 

historian was connected by blood milies of Athens and eyenof Greece, 
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Edonian neighbours who had baffled th^ ^ v 

Its nan.e of Ennea HoSot was elchar.S’^ 
that of Amphipolis-the hill on which the new towrf ® 
situated being bounded on three sides by tliTriv^^f 

settlers seem to have been of mixed extraction 
no large proportion of Athenians. So ^ were 0 ^®-’?® 

race, others came from Argilus, a Greciln citvSw 
from Andros, which possessed the ter^itmToo ^ 

b„k . a. Sttymon i„;„edi 

and which was included among tlie subiect allies a? A tli«^’ 
Amphipolis, connected with Bie sea W tbo ^ Athens, 
the port of Eion, became the mosriZor W « 
Athenian dependencies in reference to Tlirace and Hace- 


Found'?" Tirentmn^^IM°“ ,‘if ^t pf the Gulf o 

^f*Timru”’ Athens ^ ancient bybaris, was founded bi 
on th^ ■ nolL not I ^ than Amphi. 

=-s P' 

i. M9 ,.0., 

tory, were not strong enough f a L}l\ r T ^ 
nor did it suit the views of tto Eroto fi"^ "®7 
do so. After an iZ^vIl ofZte thnn •“ to 

Conduct Of daring which oL unsucceXl 

inbawtSta f ^^de by some Thes^lian sett" 

lusubitant. W tfse Sybarites at length prevaried uo™ 

ruinedi Sy- the A.theni 0 ;ll^ fn nnrl/a« 4 - i ^ Upoil 

baris-their re-colonizatinA • protect the 

encroach- ^^lO/llzatlonj the ^proposition hVvnifY* 
ments in made in vain to fh^ ^lavnig been 

5 OTacl^ w® Prophetand intepreS 


and Thlli under'tbo'^ro^-‘^t Thurii, founde 

Seated The settlen 

8 Ituiod. Dorians loninno^Fi 1*^*^*® ^ Greece, include! 

Athenians. But the descendarMf ^ 

procured themselves to he two'll ancient Syharitei 

to be treated as privileged citizens 

>«-«« *aMdtbtou«b^ C«.ooUln. c.:, 

* Tliuoyd. iv. i02j T. 6 . • -“A 


recon- 
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monopolising for themselves the possession of polilical 
powers as well as the most valuable lands in the immediate 
vicinity of the walls; while their wives also assumed an 

tfe nnWir™rin 
m dmonom.lv Processions. Such spirit of privilege 

^ beenafrequentmanifestation 

LnouiShv oTto”+*i often fatal either to their 

case oSrH fonn^Jf ®°™?times to both. In the 

Athens it wn i not n of the democratical 

ool,n».. „„ i„ m..rr.cLrySafp'SS^^ 

tow of the "T" ®*P®”od them, and dividend the entire tlrri- 

of e^vSv ®^"pi P'^'noipios among the colonists 

moPo m “‘iioient raca Ihis revolution enabled them to 
make peace with the Ivrotoniates, who had probably been 
unfriendly so long as their ancient enemies the sX -ites 
were masters of the city and likely to turn its poVerfto 

he SvTomlhil conquered ancestors. Arid 

anLar« to \ fl''”® democratically governed, 

appears to have floizrislied steadily and witliout intonvil 

A1? • "i® ‘^y^ewso occasioned the ovcrtlirow 

?om ’nisccllaneous Z 

Hon of tb , '"o >nay.iodge from the deiiomi- 

iiatioiis ot ilio tell tribes~su was the number of tribes 

Ehda llmotiif ^'ri rf Arkas, Achais, 

S’tis ivom c"*’'"’ Athenai-s, EuboTs, 

adjusted by Wie joint foundation of thenew cityoffliikleia 
|lf-way between the two-iu the fertile teJrito^Sed 

is that® thf oircumstance respecting Thurii 

IS, mat the rhetor Lysias, and the historian Herodotna 

were both domiciliated there as citizens. The city was 

connected with Athens,yet seemingly only by a feebfe tie- 

* Biodor. xii. 35. ^ ^ , 

* Blodor. xii. 11 , 13 ; Strabo, vi. 204; Platarch, PsriMOs, o. 22. 
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Pari n. 

It was not niimberod among the tributarv sul-nVpf n- 

ilorodotUH ^^Voni til0 rirrinii«fnriArt +1 ^ SJl‘5J0Ct allieg.l 

-both do. settlers at Thani were native Vi|f 

mVittZnH many of the 

L? Thi"''“ t'«ne wore willing to put thomsSvoJl^f * 
rij, s>w connexion with A tl.om ovl„ t ? 

hthe IH’ospect Of'lote of la :f“if 

.P' ”‘^“tiJy anxious timt those nnn,. ,.:V- » 

whom emigration was desirable/shouKitWr' 

Ivleruchs m some of the islands or norte /f ii °“'® 
where they would servo (like the cofonies nr 

«d a^hX.ZiTa.tr.Z'!’“ y**"’ ‘™» 

of full maritime^ Sre 1 e^ I?'' 

indeed resisted, but toym- wi I srews^ Athens-partially 

of peace with all cities extraneous to iw P®™‘^ 

of splendid deeoratiom t, t : e“‘Piro;and 

gradually bS mitSly, tL\rsr\’itSn^n th^ 

Periodfro» ttev wi.re?*’ ‘‘"‘"'‘‘‘‘'T ’^otrtSZr 

446-431 »,c. were known, and even fliA rKeLf 
Athens at verses which nrecoflp/l i disastrous re- 

had not overtCwn hi. ‘‘Lie 

condition, against that expedition ef nvT ■ protested 

of rorikios which they firAst arose Bnf 

with Thu- sonal influenco /f t - ^^e per- 

cydidSs non r.^ oriklcs had increased the 

ofMoiBeiw. J , PP®®^*'^ *0 him Boemg 

and to have acquJa TeSt^*" 
effective than xLon—Tlin'(tlfl*“‘ «>a«y respects more 
new cjdef was a near relative The 

and tiints more analogLs to thlt “rilrlr “ 

man and orator rather than a Sneral 

general, though competent 

tsz'tzarrcc ryr’ r«- -■•■ - “« 

1“ r,: ““ “--Sri,? r..r»“- 

... ™ i.Si.rsr’,,‘2 • '»S- --“t 
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to botli fiiiictioiis ,xf occasion doniciiKlod, cis ovory Icddiii^ 
man hi those days was required to be. Linder Thucydides! 
the pol^ical and parliamentary opposition against Perikles 
assumed a constant character and organisation, sucli as 
Ivunon with lus exclusively military aptitudes had never 
been able to establish. The aristocratical party in tlic 
coinmonwealth—the “honourable and respectable” citizens, 
as we iind them styled, adopting their own nomenclature 
-—now imposed upon themselves the obligation of unde- 
via ing legularity in tbeir attendance on the public as¬ 
sembly, Sitting together in a particular section so as to be 
conspicucmsly parted from the Demos. In this manner 
their applause and dissent, tlieir mutual encouragement to 
each oilier, their distribution of parts to different speakers, 
was made more conducive to tlie party purposes than it 
, uid been hefoKJ wlien these distinguished pei'sons were 
Hiterm ujgled with tlie mass of citizens, t Thucydides him- 

sell was eminent as a speaker, in ferior only to Peri kies_ 

pel haps hardly in l erior even to him. are told that in 
^ply to a question put to him by Arcihidamus, whetlier 
l^ilcles or he were the better wrestler, Thucydides re- 
pliod Even when 1 throw him, hedeniesthathe has falleri, 
gains Ins point, and talks over tliose who actually saw liim 

Such mi opposition, imide to PoriklGs in all tho full 
licence vvlucli a dernocratical constitution per¬ 
mitted, must have been hoth efficient and em- 
barrassiug’. liut the jiointcd severance of the •'“twixm 
aristocratical chiefs, which Thucydides son of 
Melesias introduced, contriliutcd probably at '• 
once to rally the dernocratical majority round r'KxS"' 
i. erikles, and to exaspjt’srate the bitterness of of 
party conflicts As far as we can make outihe 
grounds of the opposition, it turned pai’tly upon Tation of 
the pacific policy of Peri.kles towards the 

Imf rt In. iMv •''?«' ! Ari.toplmnS.PIkkiosiu... 

tOKfithcr Lar 

togotJior near the latter in tho ae- near together. 
semhly^oO-;^ cTto 6pwv vuv hUSi ,« Rlutarch, Rorildds, c. S. 

T<{> auTip av,opl Tca p « X E X e u 0 T0 6 « iyw J^ottotfixXw TiiaXalwv, Ixstvor av- 

xqcl TOK -tiXsYOiv, «i><; itinxuntf vix-x, xr/l 
Tcpstf.^TipotQ «vtt7i:«paxeXtuop.«i {xtr^itMlOu rok dath'^xac. 

xatfxiayu,(hj'm, et xw tn Ttfflpo:xafh/|. » Rlutarch, PeriklOe, c. 11 . S' 
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eyes of the Greeks by havinn' dfuvn the ^ in the 

sure from Delos to D.r own trea- 

,greater security-and then empltfyh "’ ““*7’of 

cutmg war acvamst the Persians n.n\ i *■?*• ^*'P‘’ose- 

by new temples and costly statnes 'to^ Dd!' 'p 

plied that Athens had unciertaken the ol 1 '■®- 

sideratjon of the tribute nmney to t 

keep off from them every foremn IF * 

romplished this obJ7 ^ 

retained a reserve sufficient to XLtL S" Fu®"'*’ 

<or the :futiire-»»-that rnicler iilve security 

no account to her allies of the /.v she owed 

but was at liberty to enuilov it F^'“‘' surplus, 

honourable to the citv ^ ih '*'* P'lrposes useful and 

objoct of great p^bhc tportince T'"* “ 

sing in the eyes both of tlm allies and of R* iT "«P0- 

improved fortifications,~l,y ae; Ir?'? 'y- % 

^^“''IP+'Ural and architectural--.and bv 

reqimnt, splendid, musical and poetical iostivals, 

^ Such was the answer made bv f^et il-R ■ i e 
his policy against the opposition 
And considering the grounds of the deS‘J- hucydidds. 
the answer was perfectly satis factor;. X whefL''lf'‘l’ 

J^ofenco Of "Very largo sum which Ppril-Po ^ 

^?«5rii{ii38 ally kept in rptsitunm ; “L <3iikJes continu- 
porfectiy PAnPi J^^^Sirvo in tho troasurv no ono 

good couicl roasonablv comnlfim u* 

"gainst iiis for Ornamental purnoRf.a F ^.’'P^^diture 

r“ 

::::r““ “** '-Ksias.;: 

« A > <1 ; ?t^0Tirxta T(7>ti - j 

X;:t;rv;!:nr 

istoi,),, MXelcrOau C'lmpttro tho spoooh of tlio Le«. 

A““= twXijolci, ptiivTc- rovFir- of thoir 

H I 7.o;v 4 Tujv -EXX^viov ypA- loF- wr"®“’“" O’lmoyd. in. 

T^v 7S' r'" ” br i’ult 7 “ “oo““«on is 

L=)J ° "po? TOle !!! 5 8i iiiipco- 

Sfl' tOiv H- mX- Piiv 

y«<yacov, , Ssigot^ , ^yOpatv .dvtivTa^* tAm 

-‘«.v 1^VSX^,9„1 V4U- 
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to be spent in aggressive warfare against the Persian 
king, m Jigypt and elsewhere—conformably to the pro- 
jc^ts pursued by Kimon during his life.i But Perikles 
was 1 ight in contending that such outlay would Iiavo 
been sunply wasteful; of no use either to 'Athens or her 
iilhcs, though risking all the chances of distant defeat, 
such as had been experienced a few years before in Egypt, 
ihe 1 ersian fOTCo wa.s already kept away both from the 
\uit.ers of the gEgoan and tlie coast of Asia, either by the 
stipulations of the treaty of Kallias, or (if that treaty be 
supposed apocryphal) by a conduct practically tbe same 
IIS those_stipulations would bave enforced. The /tllu’s in- 
dcecl rnight have had some ground of complaint against 
i erikles, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
l oqiured from them, seeing that it was more than suflicient 
01 the ^legitiiuaf 0 purposes of the confederacy,_or for 

Bontiment as to tlie 
disposal oi li But we do not find tluit this was tlie ar¬ 
gument adopted by Ihiicydides and his party; nor was if. 
calcuibited to find favour eitlior with aristocrats, or demo¬ 
crats, in the Ailietuan asscinlily. 

Admitting the iiijustico of Athens-an niiustice 
common to both the parties in that city, not i.„„-i„., 
less to kimon than to Perikli's—in acti'no- ns 
despot instead of chief, and in discontinuing ail “h™;"',?, 
appeal to the active and liearty concurrernu^ of <»i Tcrikit’tM. 
her numerous allies; we shall find that the schemes of 
i enkles were nevertheless_ eminently Pan-Hellenic. In 

r 1?“^, Athens, in developing the 

f ull activity of her citizens, m providing temples, religious 
ofiemigs, works of art, solemn festivals, all of surpassimr 
attraction,—he intended to exalt her into somethin" 
greater than _an imperial city iviih numerous dependent 
allies. J:Io_wished to make her the centre of Grecian feed¬ 
ing, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, and the typo of 
strong democratical patriotisrn combined with full libertv 
of individual taste and aspiration. He wished snot rnerolv 

the’^ f subject state.s, but to attract 

tfio admuation and spontaneous deference of independent 

neighbours, so as to procure for Athens a moral 
ascendency much beyond the range of her direct power. 
And he succeeded in elevating the city to a visible 

• I'Zutaruh, X'orlklds, c. 20. 
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giancleiir,t which made her appear even mnf'E 

than she really was—*and whieh Imrl ®^'^*Gngep 

..ftains to L ,«i,X 0? t iSlrff Sfr 
s»»o of oWi.no.,- ,,hilo it 
open to stranf-ers from all ouarters t 

even under full licence of crltioiL-o/clSf« 
economically followed-ancl of a love for knowCi^’'-Ii“'*? 
enervation of character. Such were the viVwl If P *^ 0 *^"* 
in regard to his country, dnriiiff +I,„ ^ u- ? ^ «r‘kles 

the Peloponnesian w r We |m fi? ® 

celebrated Tt'm,er.ni Vi i- recorded in his 

i-ciematea I'uneral Oration pronounced in fl.o f:, i ® 

.t£ 

o“™di;;^L”lfs?’;Si3Lf•> -- 

So bitter however was the opposition made hyThncv 

Bitter con- dides and his party to ihio y 

tontion of loeridifTit-n Piojected ex- 

partioa at e~-so Violent and pointed did flm 

Atheritt- scission of aristocrats nnd drmL * a i ^ 
vote of IL.X ^ ^ democrats become— 

oHtraciam «i«pute came alter no long time to that 

-;j,huoy- ultimate appeal which a+i • ^ 

ostracisod pi ovided for tlie case of two oni'inci'+A 

-about and nearly equal party-leader --I vX of 

preceded thk"!?'”' Particular details thich 

was intended to meet ^Probablu ostracism 

by the party of ThucvdidfiV in n Y *1® proposed 

m«t i PeSl4 S Si “ r“™ «■« 

•nd the nest lifcelj to exfiio 411.“'?”3?” 

challenge was accepted by PeriklL^nVid t'- *r • 

the result of the voting his friends, and 

majority condemned ThucydidL to ‘S+“” adequate legal 
seems that the maioritv Tnifsf'iiV* ostiaoism.i _ And it 
the party of GTImiv/cJ'' ^ been very decisive, for 

We V.;*- 

as a leader of onnoatfi'n^ ^lumdiml equally formidable, 

life of PeSclt. ’ throughout all the remaining 

* Thucyd. i. 10 . 

- * Blutarcli, PonklSa, o. 11-14 Principle of the oatraciam, 

TeXoc 5a up6<; tov 8ouxu6l*5nv t ie 1 , 

Ar^va Tcapl Tou fiffxpdxou xaLcrrA*^ two political rivals, Krd- 

® ^xeivov ab rofltefr*^ Hormoias: also the just 

e5^P«Xe, x«T^Xoae U J, i.xTrJall Montesquieu, Esprit 

H-eviov ixaipaiav. See, in reforenco 
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The ostracism of Thucydides apparently took place 
about two years 1 after the conclusion* of the Thirty years^ 
truce (443-442 b.o.), and it is to the period imme|liately 
following, that the greatPeriklean works belong. ng”w works 
The southern wall of the acropolis had been 
built out of the spoils brought by Kimon from Ti.MLZg 
his Persian expeditions; but the third of the Waii. 
long walls connecting Athens with the harbour Poiralsl 
was the proposition ofPerikles, at what i^recise 
time we do not know. The long walls originally out^i^ 
completed (not long after the battle ofTanagra, by 
as has already been stated) were two, one from tectiiippo- 
Athens to Peiraeus, another from Athens to ‘iamus. 
Phalerum; the space between them was broad, and if in 
the hands of an enemy, the communication with PeirjBus 
would be interrupted. Accordingly Perikles now induced 
the people to construct a third or intermediate wall 
running parallel with the first wall to Peirieus, and within 
a short distance^ (seemingly near one furlong) from it: 
so that the communication between the city and the port 
was placed beyond all possible interruption, even assuming* 
an enemy to have got within the Phaleric wall. It was 
seemingly about this time, too, that the splendid docks and 
arsenal in Peiraeus, alleged by Isokrates to have cost 
1000 talents, were constructed;3 while the town itself of 
Peiraeus was laid out anew with straight streets intersect¬ 
ing at right angles. Apparently this was something new 
in Greece—the towns generally, and Athens itself in 
particular, having been built without any symmetry, or 
■width, or continuity of streets. 4 Hippodamus the Milesian, 
a man of considerable attainments in the physical 


* Plutarch,, PeriklSs, o. 16: the 
indicatioa of time however is 
wague. 

® Plato, G-orgias, p. 455, with 
Scholia; Plutarch, PerikUs, o. 13; 
IHorohhammer, Topographie von 
-Athen, in Kielcr Philologische 
Studien, p. 279-282. See the map 
of Athens and its environs ch. 
^kIv. 

® Isokratfis, Orat.vii. j Areopagit. 
p. 163, c. 27, 


* See Dikajarchus, Vit. Grteoiai, 
Fragm. cd. Fuhr. p. 140: compare 
the description of Platoja in Thu- 
cydidds, ii. 8. 

All the older towns now existing 
in the Grecian islands are put to¬ 
gether in this same manner—nar¬ 
row, muddy, crooked ways—few 
regular continuous lines ofhouses: 
see Boas, Beiaen in don Grieohi- 
sohen Inseln, Letter aexvii vol, ii, 

p. 20. 
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II, 

C'aSdtwf the earliest 

‘uvvii drciniect, ior liavinff la tl ntif t> • 

regular plan. The market-plaS or onn n/f?''’"®"®, ?" ® 

permanently bore bis name—the kippodarnian n'"' 
a time when so rnanv m-eat q,.;,i, if I “ffora.i At 

their genius in the 'li«playirig 

surprised to hear that the struotal nf Tr ’ 
replarisod also. Moreover we are toM t‘i! 
colonial town of Thurii, to which Hirm, * 
settler, was also constructed in the sam “ 

as to straight and wide streets, a ‘ systematic form 

-1 ho new scheme_iipori which the Peirmus was h,.Vl . * 
oa.o„, ™ not without its value as orTykthli ^ 
nropyir’ grandeur of Atl ei^ n“ 

othor ' ^ tn Athens and on the acronnr' / 

UimiiUs. the real glory of the T>,>,.;i. ^ '® termed 

AtCr' theatre, ttmed th oi. ^ ’''^ ^ 

musical am ;„f: , 1 instructed for 

Panathenaic soleninitv Jsfc'vf'f 5*^*'^'^*?*at the great 

Athens, called thrPa;thenor/\/u^ of 

of decorative sculpture, frieze’s and reV'^f 

costly portals erected to adorn 

polls, on the western side of the ).ni +I ? 

solemn processions on Lutal ’J 

appears that the Odeon' aild tt,? T> ccn‘l«cted. It 

finished between 445 and 43?«.^l ^loth 

^ter, between 437 and 43 V u r* Vn 
Pe oponnesian war 

restoring or re-constructimr tlm w' jT**'? made in 
temple of Athene Polias the ancient 

“-which had been burnt m ^ ■ ^"'^^css of the city 

the breaking out of S pelinon. T‘°" of Xerxes. But 

prevented tfie completion ^ tC ! “ Tf 

temple of DemetSr f of the great 

Pleusinian mysteries—that of AthenS°f the 
memorable than the architeoturf^° Pbff + ®®"^Ptiire less 

all by the hand of Pheidhs dpf>n °f AthenS, 

colossal, 47 feethigh, ofivWy, 

^'I-oako, Topography of Athons, 

fr""-■ 

S ©0 Leak©, Topography of 
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LemmanAthgug-a third of colossal 
magnitude; also in bronze ca]lf»f^ -d 

P aced between the Proper and t e 

visible from afar off ovai-T+1 +l “ tne larthenon, and 

Peirmus ^sea ' “ *° approaching 

snlen^id the renown of these 

splendid productions of art belongs. But thp 

great sculptors and architects, by whom thev 

P executed, belonged to that architects 

of expanding and stimulating Athe- 

ZZivZlZT^ forth kA 

^.d in philosophical speculation. One^ man’esneciallv 

of immortal name,—Pheidias bom a 1 i++ 1 a i ^ 

battle of Marathon, was tKri-dull ® 

sublime ideal conceptions of ffenuine ^ whom the 

disengaged themselves fromKt st ffLsfoFexecutSn 
adherence to a consermfo/i +,r^„ oi execution, and 

of his predeceLors ? He wo^^^ the efforts 

before b.loSg.d to .„y G„oL“it“!^ gj SoWtiteTf 

le Pa^henon and the other buildings_Iktinus TTaIi; 

Icrates, Koroebus, Mnesildes, and others-woS undfr hk 

. instructions: and he had besides t spInnAl aC -i 

subordinates to whom the mechanionl -n-i + t 

was fonfirlorl w:*i 11 of bis labours 

was conhded. With all the great contributions whirl; 

fr^aW “‘‘r® grandeur of Athens, his lasT and 

‘^^o.y from Athens—the 
colossal statue of Zeus, in the great temple ofOlLn,^ 

Sn*war®^y, Preceding the Pebp^onl 

fvnrt A 11 work was sixty feet hiffh of 

SSest con opti°S °f 

rr5m’'be’'?oS?«,‘? ”.'r p'””™ 

pSne ^ ’ eq,uaUed m the annals of art, sacred or 


Atlims 2na ed. p.in, Germ. Transl. 

U. Muller (Be Phidiio Vita, p. is) 
mentions no less than eight cele- 
hrated statues of AthfinS, by the 
hand of Pheidias-four in the acro¬ 


polis of Athens. 

* 3?lutarch, Periklfis, 0.13-15; 0. 
Muller, Be Phidise Vita^ p. 84-60 } 
also his work, Archaologie der 
Kuust, sect. 103-113. 
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HISTORY OR GREECE. 


Effect of. 
these crea¬ 
tions of 
art and 
architec¬ 
ture upon 
the minds 


--- Pam 11, 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field 
- of art only as they bear upon Athenians and 
brrecian history, they are phamomena of extra¬ 
ordinary importance. "When we learn the pro¬ 
found impression which they produced upon 
vao minus CyrGcian spectators of a later a^e^ we may iudo'e 

poSr' the effect up on that generation 

J .1 which saw them both begun and finished. In 

the year 4S0 b.c., Athens had been ruined by the occupa- 
lon of Xerxes. Since that period, the Greeks had seen 

of file eify on an enlarged 
scale next, the_ addition of Peirseus with its docks and 
magazines—thirdly;, the junction of the two by the lonff 
walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated 
population, wealth, arms, ships, &c. in Greece i—lastly the 
rapid creation of so many new miracles of art—the sculp- 

paintings of the Thasim 
p nter PolygMtus, in the temple of Theseus, and in the 
portico called Poekile. Plutarch observes 2 that the celerity 
witn which the works were completed was the most re- 
markable circumstance connected with them; and so it 
probably might be, in respect to the effect upon the con- 
ha'd^r-pa^tf Greeks. The gigantic strides by which Athens 

®”“Pire were now immediately 

imTiPr1ai5+^^ which stamped her as the 

mperial city of Greece, gave to her an appearance of power 

even ^eater than the reality, and especially put to shame 

douhtw‘?^!r®^ simplicity of Sparta. 3 The cost was 
prodigious, and could only have been borne at a 

wfllf large treasure in the acropolis, as 

well as a considerable tribute annually coming in. If we 

may trust a computation which seeias to rest on plausible 
grounds, it cannot have been much less than 3000 talents 
in the aggregate (about 690,000f.).4 The expenditure of 


^ Thucyd. i. 80. xal, tot? aXXot? 
aiiraoi^i apiorxa iSi^ptovTai, nXcOttp t8 

toi^ jcal 67](j,oaritp xalvaucrl xal 
xai o^tXoi?, xal fjyXtp' Scoc oix ev 
aXX(p ivl Y8 xtopltj) ‘EXXyjvixtp eaxiv, 

* Hutarcli; PerikUs, c. 13. 

* Thucyd. i. 10 . 

. Topography of 

A-tliens, Append, iii. p. 329, 2nd 


ed. Germ, transl. Colonel Leake, 
with much justice, contends that 
the amount of 2012 talents, stated 
by Harpokration out of Philocho- 
rus as the cost of the Propyl^a 
alone, must he greatly exaggerated, 
Mr. Wilkins (Atheniensia, p. 8i) 
expresses the same opinion; re¬ 
marking that the transport of 
marble from Rentelikus to Athens 
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SO large a sum was of course a source of great pi*ivate gain 
to contractors, tradesmen, merchants, artizans of various 
descriptions, &c., concerned in it. In one way or another, 
it distributed itself over a large portion of the whole city. 
And it appears that the materials employed for much of 
the work were designedly of the most costly description, 
as being most consistent with the reverence due to the 
gods. Marble was rejected as too common for the statue 
of Athene, and ivory employed in its place, ^ Even the 
gold with which it was surrounded weighed not less than 
forty talents.2 A large expenditure for such purposes, 
considered as pious towards the gods, was at the same time 
imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which regaixlcd 
with admiration every variety of public show and mag- 
mncence, and repaid with grateful deference the rich men 
who indulged in it. ^ Perikles knew well that the visible 
splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, 

great power to appear greater still, and 
would thus procure for her a real, though unacknowledged 
innuence^ perhaps even an ascendency—over all cities of 
the Grrecian name. And it is certain that even among those 
who most hated and feared her, at the outbreak of the I\‘- 
loponnesian war, there prevailed a powerful sentiment of 
involuntary deference. 

A step taken by Perikles, apparently not long after 
the commencement of the Thirty years’ truce 
evinces how much this ascendency was in his 
direct aim, and how much he connected it with COUVOIKK a 
views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece „t 

generally. He prevailed upon the people to of 

send envoys to every city of the Greek name, UTln 

great and small,inviting'iaoh to appointdeputies 

lor a congress to be held at Athens. Throe 
points were to he discussed in this intended congress. 
t' restitution of those temples which had been burnt 
by the Pepian invaders. 2. The fulfilment of such vows 
as on that occasion had been made to the gods. 3. Tlici 
safety of the sea and of maritime commerce for all 

is easy, and on a descending road, that he uttered this censure if ho 

de ^ *0 rate the e;;!; 0 ? 

de Officiis, 11 . 17) blamed Teriklds them at 2012 talents. 

for the large sum^ expended upon ^ Valer. Maxim, i, 7 , 2. 

the Propylsea. It is not wonderful « Thucyd. ii. 13 . 
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Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain 
the convocation of this congress at Athens—a Pan-hellenic 
congress for Pan-bellenic purposes. But those who were 
sent to Bceotia and Peloponnesus completely failed in their 
object, from the jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and 
her allies. Of the rest we hear nothing, for this refusal 
was quite sufficient to frustrate the whole scheme. i It is 
to be remarked that the dependent allies of Athens appear 
to have been summoned just as much as the cities perfectly 
autonomous; so that their tributary relation to Athens was 
not understood to degrade them. We may sincerely regret 
that such congress did not take effect, as it might have 
opened some new possibilities of converging tendency and 
alliance for the dispersed fractions of the Greek name—a 
comprehensive benefit not likely to be entertained at Sparta 
even as a project, but which might perhaps have been 
realised under Athens, and seems in this case to have been 
sincerely aimed at by Perikl^s. The events of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, however, extinguished all hopes of any 
such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning 
of the Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian 
war, was by no means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. 
In the sixth year of that period occurred the formidable 
revolt of Samos, 

That island appears to have been the most powerful 
B.o. 440. of all the allies of Athens.^ It surpassed even 

SamosVo^m Lesbos, Standing on the same footing 

the Athe- US thesc two: that is, paying no tribute-money—a 
niau. privilege when compared with the body of the 
allies,—but furnishing ships and men when called upon, 
and retaining, subject^ to this (Condition, its complete 
autonomy, its oligarchical government, its fortifications, 

» Plutarch, Periklgs, o. |7. Plu- fruits of her alliance -with the Per- 
taroh gives no precise date, and sians; moreover, neither Athens 
0. Muller (De Phidise Vitfi,, p. 9) nor Periklds himself seems to have ■ 
places these steps, for convocation been at that time in a situation 
of a congress, before the first war to conceive so large a project; 
between Sparta and Athens and which suits in every respect much 
the battle of Tanagra—i. e. before better for the later period, after 
460 B.o. But this date seems to the Thirty year’s truce, but before 
me improbable: Tbebes was not the Peloponnesian war. 
yei renovated in power, nor had ^ Thucyd. i. 315 ; viii. 76 ; Plu- 
Boeotia as yet recovered from the tarch, PeriklSs, c. 28. 
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and its military force. Ijike most of the other islands 
near the coast, Samos possessed a portion of territory on 
^he Asiatic mainland, between which and the territory of 
Miletus lay the small town of Friend, one of the twelve 
original members contributing to the Pan-Ionic solemnity. 
Respecting the possession of this town of Priene, a war 
broke out between the Samians and Milesians, in the sixth 
year ot the Thirty years’ truce (b.o. 440-439). Whether 
the town had before been independent, we do not know, 
but m this war the Milesians were worsted, and it fell into 
the hands of the Samians. The defeated Milesians, enrolled 
as they were among the tributary allies of Athens, com¬ 
plained to her of the conduct of the Samians, and their 
complaint was seconded by a party in Samos itself, opposed 
to the oligarchy and its proceedings. The Athenians 
required the two disputing cities to bring the matter before 
discussion and award at Athens. Put the Samians refused 
to comply:! whereupon an armament of forty ships was 
despatched from Athens to the island, and established in 
it a democratical government; leaving in it a garrison and 
carrying away to Lemnos fifty men and as many boys from 

P%archical families, to serve as hostages. 
Uf these families, however, a certain number retired to the 
mainland, where they entered into negotiations with 
X issuthnes the satrap of Sardes, to procure aid and restor¬ 
ation. Obtaining from him seven hundred mercenary 
troops, and passing over in the night to the island, by 
imevious concert with the oligarchical party, they overcame 
the Samian democracy as well as the Athenian garrison 
who were sent ever as prisoners to Pissuthnes. They were 
farther lucky enough to succeed in stealing away from 
Lemnos their own recently deposited hostages, and they 

* TMcyd. i. 115; Blutaroh, Peri- the satrap Pissuthnes, from good- • 
IclSs, c. 26. Most of the statements will towards Samos, offered Pe- 
which appear in this chapter of riklfis 10,000 golden statera as an 
Plutarch (over and above the con- inducement to spare the island It 
ase narrative of Thucydidfis) ap. may perhaps be true. howe;er 
peario be borrowed from exag- that the Samian oligarchy, and 
grated party stories of the <iay. those wealthy men whose children 
Wo need make no remark upon were likely to he taken as host- 
the story, that Periklds was in- ages, tried the effect of larse bribes 
duced to take the side of Miletus upon the mind of Periklds to pro- ' 
against Samos by the fact that vaii upon him not to alter the ffo- 
Aspasia was a native of MiUtus. vernment. e 

Nor is it at all more credible, that 

•VOL. V. . .rr ^ 
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armament 
against 
Samos, 
under 
Periklfis, 
SopIiokUs 
the trage¬ 
dian, &o. 


;Wien proclaimed open revolt against Athens, in whicli 
Eyzantmm also joined. It seems remarkable, that though 
by such a proceeding they would of course draw upon 
themselves the full strength of Athens, yet their first step 
was to resume aggressive hostilities against Miletus,i 
whithei they sailed with a powerful force of seventy shiryq 
twenty of them carrying troops. ^ ^ ’ 

Immediately on the receijjt of this grave intelligence 
Athenian ^ f*eet of sixty triremes—probably all that were 
in complete readiness—was despatched to Sa¬ 
mos under ten generals, two of whom were Pe- 
rikles himself and the poet Sophokles,2 both 
seemingly included among the ten ordinary 
Strategi of the year. But it was necessary to 
_ employ sixteen of these ships, partly in summon¬ 
ing contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands 
Sophokles went in person;:' partly in keeping watch off 
the coast of Karia for the arrival of the Phoenician fleet 
which report stated to be appi-oaching; so that Perikles 
had only forty-four ships remaining in his squadron, 
xet he did not hesitate to attack the Samian fleet of 
seventy ships on his way back from Miletus, near the is¬ 
land of Tragia, and was victorious in the action. Presently 
he was reinforced by forty ships from Athens and by 
twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be able to 
disembark at Samos, where he overcame the Samian land- 
force and blocked up the harbour with a portion of his 
fleet, surrounding the city on the land-side with a triple 
wall. Meanwhile the Samians iiad sent Stesagoras with 
live ships to press the coming of the Phoenician fleet, and 

became again so prevalent 
that Perikles felt obliged to tak(? sixty ships (out of the 
_^tal 125) to watch for them off the coast of Kaunus and 
Aaria, where he cruised for about fourteen days. The 
iiiCEmcian fleets never came insight, though Diodorus 

* Thuoyd. i. 114, 115 . and graceful in society, but noway 

•Strabo, XIV. p. 638; Sobol. Ari- distinguished for active capacity. 
Bteidas, t. ni. p. 485, Bindorf. SopholdiVs was at this time in pe- 

See the interesting particulars culiar favour, from the success of 
recounted respecting Sophokl5-by bis tragedy Antigone the year be¬ 
lie Ohian poet Ion, who met and fore. See the chronology of these 
f him during the ©vents discussed and elucidated iu 

nmus Boeokh’s preliminary Bissertation 

noQUS, xiu. p. 603). He xopresents to the AntigonS, c. 6-9. 

^the 20et as uncommonly pleasing ^ Biodor. xi. 2 - 7 . 
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affirms that it was actually on its voyage. Pissuthnes 
certainly seems^ to have promised, and the Samians to 
have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the 
Athenian allies, the satrap did not choose openly to vio¬ 
late the convention of Kallias, whereby the Persians were 
forbidden to send a fleet westward of the Chelidonian pro¬ 
montory. The departure of Perikles, however, so much 
weakened the Athenian fleet off Samos, that the Samians, 
suddenly sailing out of their harbour in an op- 
portune moment, at the instigation and under and pro- 
the command of one of their most eminent citi- con- 
zps, the philosopher IVIelissus-surprised and poWoT' 
disabled the blockading squadron, and even 
gained a victory over the remaining fleet before ilcoVqueV 

theshipscouldbefairlygot clearoftheland.1 For 

fourteen days they remained masters of the sea, S dis- 
carrying in and out all that they thought proper. 

It was not until the return of Perikles that they were 
again blockaded. Peinforcements however were now mul¬ 
tiplied to the investing squadron—from Athens, forty 
ships under Thucydides, 2 Agnon, and Phormion, and 


^ Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 2G. Plu¬ 
tarch seems to have had before him 
accounts respecting this Samian 
campaign not only from Ephorus, 
Stesimhrotus, and Duris, but also 
from Aristotle: and the statements 
of the latter must have differed 
thus far from ThucydidSs, that he 
affirmed Melissus the Samian ge¬ 
neral to have been victorioiw over 
PerikUs himself, which is not to 
be reconciled with the narrative 
of Thucydides. 

The Samian historian Duris, liv¬ 
ing about a century after this 
siege, seems to have introduced 
many falsehoods respecting the 
cruelties of Athens; see Plutarch, 
1. 0. 

» It appears very improbable 
that this Thucydides can be the 
historian himself. If it be Thucy¬ 
dides son of Meiesias, we must 
suppose him to have been restored 


from ostracism before the regular 
time—a supposition indeed noway 
inadmissible in itself, but which 
there is nothing else to counten¬ 
ance. The author of the Life of 
SophoklSs, as well as most of 
the recent critics, adopt this 
opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have 
been a third person named Thu- 
cydidds; for the name seems to 
have been common, as we might 
guess from the two words of which 
it is compounded. We find a third 
Thucydides mentioned viii. 92—a 
native of Pharsalusr and the biogra¬ 
pher Marcellinus seems to have 
ro^l of many persons so called 
TcoXXol, p. xvi. ed. 
ArRldJ. The subsequent history 
of Thucydides son of Melesias is 
involved in complete obscurity. 
We do not know the incident tc^.v' 
which the remarkable passage ia* 

XX 2 
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twenty under TIepolemus and Antiklgs, besides tLi-, 4 ,, 
from Cbios and Lesbos—making altogether near two hu/ 
dred sad. Against this overwhelming force Melissus and 
the Samians made an unavailing attempt at resistance W 
were presently quite blocked up, and remainerso for 
nearly nine months _untd they could hold out no longer 
They then capitulated, being compelled to rase their forti* 
flctioa, to tortonder dl sifp, ot warTo S' 

instalments tJie whole expense of the enterDrise ^fn'rq ir. 
have reached 1000 talent! The ByzaSrtoo made 
their submission at the same time. i ^ ° 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting 
None of this revolt, as illustrating the existinir 

£•,.» f«>»“ »P»«- KkTfitwt" 

with the contingents 

zaStium, and Lesbos, was necessary in order 

u’ Byzantium, which joined in 

same time. been left unassailed. 

ent allipo rpo 15 * remarkable that none of the depend- 

seke? anywhere else, availed them- 

facrwhkb - ®PPO>^*^unity to revolt also: a 

sittrSoS uttlepo- 

simve discontent then prevalent arnon^ them Had fliA 

flelt whirl of bringing up the Phoenidau 

j ich .would have been a serious calamitv for the 

^gean Greeks, and was only kept off bv the imbrnken 
maintenance of the Athenian empire. ^ unbroken 

PissSef burakSn®l“*^r ^'^'“Ot only to 

JTissutnnes, but also to Sparta and,heraUies; among whom 

Vs? 

AnatophaiiSs (AcTiarn. 703 ) alluaes 
—comparo Vespse, 946: nor can we 
confirm the statement which the 
bcholiast cites from Idomeneus, 
to the effect that Thucydides was 
hanished and tied to Artaxerxes: 
see Bergk. Reliq. Com. Att. p, m. 

no* ^io«ior.i»xiya7, 

8 ; Isokrates, De Permutat. Or, xv. 

86^.118 vCormNep., Yit.Timoth.c.l. 

^The assertion of Ephorus (see 

Diodorus, xii.28, and EphoriFragm. 


117, ed, JVIarx, with the note of 
Marx) that Periklfis employed bat¬ 
tering machines against the town, 
tinder the management of the Ela- 
zomenian Artemon, was called in 
question by Herakleidfis Ponticus, 
on the ground that Artemon was 
a contemporary of Anakreon, near 
a century before: and Thucydides 
represents PeriklSs to have cap* 
tured the town altogether by 
"blockade. 
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at a siDeoial meeting the question of compliance 

stodiSleTh• ^ ^otwith. i^ofoTtu 

the allies of SpLta voted fo^- tssIrnT^"^ 

not know—-but the Corinthians were the main 
and decided advocates for the negative!^ They 
not only contended that the truce distin^f 1,7 i 
pliance witlx the Samian request but olcr. ^ com- 

iignt ot each confederacy to nunish it<j ^ 

members. And this was the decision ultimn+^T^ recusant 
tor which the Corinthians afkr7ards \oob*7 7-^x1^' 
eyes of Athens, as its chief authorTt * r7+ 
contrary policy had been pursLd tL a+ 7 
might have been in grcTt Sr- he P&- "7“'! 

would probably have been brou|bt inalL^ aZS f 
course of events greatly altered^ also—and the future 

Again, after the reconquest of Samos wa i 
assume it almost as a matter of certainty that^liA A+i°^ ^ 
ans would renew the democratical g^Trnmen^ 

.1 ^ roust have been again over- 

the part of Athens. V “ .Is” 3“~. 

i°h?lSr°’r“ ‘"“‘J-”™,” ■‘fterwarie, K’K.. 

the Utter division of the Peloponnesian war, in 
412 B.C., and it then appears with an establish- dSomcv 
- igarchical government of Geomori or land- '"•’‘“ii they 
ed proprietors, against which the neoiDle mnlrA J'ecQnt- 

7,r f f; Q ® the course of that “»»«<!• 

Is^'b c an? remained during the interval between 
^ B. c. and 412 b. c., unfortified, denrived nf i-fo 

and enrolled among the tribute-paying ahies of Athens ^ 
and as it nevertheless either retLfed, or acquired its 
garchical government: so we mav concludA a+u 

enev of f where the natural tend- 

Letbofaf Ae tbk of oligarchy. The condition of 

HeUeni,oI.o AliekhumsE.nde, Lot. ssi voL ii. p.Ta!'" 
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On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Sa- 
Eunerai luos, Perikles was chosen to pronounce the fu- 
oration neral oration over the citizens slain in the war, 
Sounceci by to whom, according to custom, solemn and public 
ot)sequies were celebrated in the suburb called 
Athenian Kerameikus. This custom appears to have 
siSrfinthe introduced shortly after the Persian war,i 
ISaii ^ ^ and would doubtless contribute to stimulate the 
patriotism of the citizens, especially when the 
speaker elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 
dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Perikles. He 
was twice public funeral orator by the choice of the citi¬ 
zens ; once after the Samian success, and a second time in 
the first year of the Peloponnesian war. His discourse on 
the first occasion has not reached us, 2 but the second has 
been fortunately preserved (in substance at least) by Thu¬ 
cydides, who also briefly describes the funeral ceremony— 
doubtless the same on all occasions. The bones of the de¬ 
ceased warriors were exposed in tents three days before 
the ceremony, in order that the relatives of each might 
have the opportunity of bringing offerings. They were 
then placed in coffins of cypress and carried forth on carts 
to the public burial-place at the Kerameikus; one coffin 
for each of the ten tribes, and one empty couch, formally 
laid out, to represent those warriors whose bones had not 
been discovered or collected. The female relatives of each 
followed the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a 
itumerous procession both of citizens and strangers. So 
soon as the bones had been consigned to the grave, some 

* See Westermaniij G-eschichte funeral harangue. The Scholiast 
der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland says, Solon: Weber jdxes on Ki- 
und Kom ; Biodor. xi. 33; Bionys. mon r^Westermann, on AristeidSs : 
Hal. A. E. V. 17. another commentator on Themisto- 

Periklds, in the funeral oration klSs. But we may reasonably doubt 
preserved by Thucydides (ii. 36-40), whether any one very celebrated 
begins by saying—Ot |Asv 7i:oX>.olTd)v man is specially indicated by the 
fivOaSe £lp7)x6Ttnv TjSrj ezaivouai xov words tov TcpoaQsvxa. To commend 
TCpooQevTa icj) v6(jL(p t6v Xoyov the introducer of the practice, is 
t6^8s, &c. nothing more than a phrase for 

The Scholiast, and other com- commending the practice itself. 
mentators (K.E, Weber and Wester- * Some fragments of it seem to 
mann among the number), make have been preserved, in the time 
various guesses as to what cele- of Aristotle: see his treatise do 
brated man is here designated as Ehetorica, i. 7; iii. 10, 3. 
the introducer of the custom of a 
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distinguished citizen, specially chosen for the purpose, 
mounted on an elevated stage and addressed to the multi¬ 
tude an appropriate discourse. Such was the effect pro¬ 
duced by that ot Perikles after the Samian expedition, that 
when he had concludedj the audience present testified 
their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women espe¬ 
cially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete. i 
Only Elpinikei sister of the deceased ICimon, reminded 
him that the victories of her brother had been more felici¬ 
tous, as gained over Persians and Phoenicians, and not over 
Greeks and kinsmen. And the contemporary poet Ion, 
the friend of Kimon, reported what he thought an unseem¬ 
ly boast of Perikles—to the effect that Agamemnon had 
spent ten years in taking a foreign city, while he in nine 
months had reduced the first and most powerful of all the 
Ionic communities.2 But if we possessed the actual speech 
pronounced, we-should probably find that he assigned all 
the honour of the exploit to Athens and her citizens gener- 
ally, placing their achievement in favourable comparison 
with that of Agamemnon and his host-—not himself with 
Agamemnon, 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can 
be no doubt that the result of the Samian war not only 
rescued the Athenian empire from great peril,3 but ren¬ 
dered it stronger than ever: while thelbundatioii of Amphi- 
polis, which was effected two years afterwards, strengthened 
it still farther. Nor do we hear, during the ensuing few 
years, of any farther tendencies to disaffection among its 
members, until the period immediately before Position 
the Peloponnesian war. The feeling common of the 
among them towards Athens, seems to have 
been neither attachment nor hatred, but simple lation of 
indifference and acquiescence in her supremacy, 

Such amount of positive discontent as really ject-aiiies 
existed among them, arose, not from actual 
hardships suffered, but from the general poli- towards her 
tical instinct of the Greek mind—desire of 
separate autonomy; which manifested itself in of indif- 
each city, through the oligarchical party, whose acauies 
power was kept down by Athens—and was ooncG, not 
stimulated by the sentiment communicated from i^atred. 

^ Compare the enthusiastic do- a Plutarch, Perikles, o. 28: Thu- 
monstrations which welcomed Bra- cyd. ii. 34. 

sidas at SkiOn^ (Thuoyd. iv. 121), ® A short fragment remaining 
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the Grecian communities without the Athenian emnire 
According to that sentiment, the condition of a subieot-* 
^hy of Athens was treated as one of degradation and 
servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of Athens be¬ 
came predominant among the allies of Sparta, these latter 
gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatic 

sfh^tect artificially among the 

subject-alhes of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete 

mastew of the sea, and every sort of superiority reqmsite 
for holding empire over islands, Athens had yet no seiiti- 
ment to appeal to m her subjects, calculated to render her 
empire popular, except that of common democracy, which 
seems at first to have acted without any care on her part 
to encourage it, until the progress of the Peloponnesian 
wa /1 maide sucn sncouragGineiit a part of lior policy And 
eyen had she tried to keep up in the allies the feeling of 
a common interest and the attachment to a permanent con- 
lederacy, the instinct of political separation would probably 
We baffled all her efforts. But she took no such pains. 
With the usual morality that grows up in the minds of the 
actual possessors of power, she conceived herself entitled 
to exact obedience as her right. Some of the Athenian 
speakers in Thucydides go so far as to disdain all pretence 
ot legitimate power, even such as might fairly be set un¬ 
resting the supremacy of Athens on the naked plea of 
superior force. i As the allied cities were mostly under 
democracies—through the indirect influence rather than 
he systematic dictation of Athens—yet each having its 
own internal aristocracy in a state of opposition: so the 
movements for revolt against Athens originated with the 
aristocracy or with some few citizens apart: while the 
people, though sharing more or less m the desire for auto- 
nomy, had yet either a fear of then- own aristocracy or a 
sympathy with Athens, which made them always backward 
Ill revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to it. Neither 
- eri c es nor Kleon indeed lays stress on the attachment 


from the comic poet Eupolia (K6- 
iaxs,;, Er. xri. p. 493, ed. Meineke), 
attesta the anxiety at Athens about 
the Samian war, and the great joy 
■wheii the island was reconquered: 
compare Aristophan. Vesp. 283. 
^Thucyd. iii. 

conference, at the island of Melos 


in the sixteenth year of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war (Thucyd. v.SOseg.), 
between the Athenian commission¬ 
ers and the Medians. I think 
however that this conference is less 
to be trusted as based in reality, 
than the speeches in Thucydidfis 
generally—of which more hereafter. 
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of tlie people as distinguished from that of the Few, in 
these dependent cities. But the argument is strongly in- 
sisted on by Biodotus ^ in the discussion respecting Mity- 
lene after its surrender: and as the war advanced, the 
<][uestion of alliance with -A.thens or Sparta became more 
and more identified with the internal preponderance of 
democracy or oligarchy in each. 2 ^ 

"VVe shall find that in most of those cases of actual 
levolt where we ^^'e informed of the preceding circum¬ 
stances, the step is adopted or contrived by a small number 
01 oligaichical malcontents, without consulting the general 
voice; while in those case^ where the general assembly is 
consulted beforehand, there is manifested indeed a prefer* 
ence for autonomy, but nothing like a hatred of Athens 

break with her. In the case of 
JH.itylene,3 m the fourth year of the war, it was the aristo- 
cratical government which revolted, ^ile the people, as 
soon as they obtained arms, actually declared in favour of 
Athens. And the secession of Chios, the greatest of all 
the allies, in the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war 
—even after all the hardships which the allies had been 
called upon to bear in that war, and after the ruinous dis¬ 
asters which Athens had sustained before Syracuse—was 
both prepared beforehand and accomplished by secret 
negotiations of the Chian oligarchy, not only without the 
concurrence, but against the inclination, of their own people. ^ 
In like manner,therevolt of Thasos would not have occurred, 
had not the Th^ian democracy been previously subverted 
bytheAthenianPeisanderandhis oligarchical confederates, 
feo m Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mend^, and those other 
Atlmnian dependencies which were wrested from Athens 
by Brasidas—we find the latter secretly introduced by a 


^ *^Thuoyd. iii. 47. Nuv fxsv y&p 
Ofxiv 6 aTrdaaic xatc 7i6Xs- 

oiv eJivouc; saxl, xal ^ ou auvacplata- 
xat Tol? iXl-jfotc;, ^ eocv ptocaQ^, Onap- 
‘/st Tok dwoffTi^aaot 7coXe|ji,to« sOOu?, 
&c. 

® See the striking observations 
ofThucydidfis,iii. 82 , 83; Aristotel, 
Politic. V. 6, 9. 

* Tliucyd. iii. 27. 

^ Tliucyd, viii. 9-14. He observes 
also, respecting the Thasian oligar¬ 


chy just set up in lieu of the pre¬ 
vious democracy by the Athenian 
oligarchical conspirators who were 
then organising the revolution of 
the Four Hundred at Athens—that 
they immediately made prepara¬ 
tions for revolting from Athens— 
aOxotc fxdXicrTa d ef3o6- 
XOVTO, xrjv TciXiv tb dxtv5uvto<; opDou- 
ffBoti, xotl TOv BVCCvxicocriiJiiSvov 
S^p.ov xaxaXeXuaGai (viii. 64). 
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few conspirators. The bulk of the citizens do not hail 
him at once as a deliverer^ like men sick of A.thenian 
^premacy: they acquiesce, not without debate, when 
£rasidas is already in the town, and his demeanour iust as 
well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. But neither 
in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have been ad- 
mitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had not 
been alarmed for the safety of their friends, their properties 
and their harvest, still exposed in the lands without the 
walls. * These particular examples warrant us in affirming 
that though the oligarchy in the various allied cities desired 
eagerly to shake off the supremacy of Athens, the people 
were always backward in following them, sometimes even 
opposed, and hardly ever willing to make sacrifices for the 
object. They shared the universal Grecian desire for 
separate autonomy 2 and felt the Athenian empii'e as an 
extraneous pressure which they would have been glad to 
miake off, whenever the change could be made with safety. 
But their condition was not one of positive hardship, nor 
did they overlook the hazardous side of such a change— 
partly from tli© coercivo hand of Athens—partly from new 
eneitties against whom Athens had hitherto protected them 
—and not least from their own oligarchy. Of course the 
dinerent allied cities were not all animated by the same 
teeli^s, some being more averse to Athens than others. 

The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy 
Particular pressed upon the allies and excited complaints, 
complaiued appear to have been chiefly three. 1. The annual 
of in the tribute. 2. The encroachments or other misdeeds 
committed by individual Athenians, taking ad¬ 
vantage of their superior position: citizens either 

4.1 1 \ ^^^y Q-s Kleruchs (out-settlers), 

on tlie lands of those allies wno had been subdued—or 
serving in the naval armaments—or sent round as inspect- 
ors-^or placed in occasional garrison—or carrying on some 
prwate speculation. 3. The obligation under which the 
alUes_ were laid of bringing a large proportion of their 
tnals to be settled before the dikasteries at 

I have before remarked that its 
Eiount had been but little raised from its first settlement 

passage, Thucyd. viii, 43, 


dealing of 
Atliens 
with her 
allies. 
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down to tlie beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which 
time it was 600 talents yearly. i It appears to ’ 
have been reviewed, and the apportionment cor- wbutti 

rected, in every fifth year, at which period the col- <si>anges 

lecting officers may probably have been changed. 
Aiterwards, probably, it became more bur- 
densome, though when, or in what degree, we do iSSfctors^ 
not know: but the alleged duplication of it fas I throughout 
have already remarked) is both uncertified and 
iimiobable. The same gradual increase may probably be 

aiiiimed respecting the second head of inconvenience_ 

vexation caused to the allies by individual Athenians, 
chieny Gflicers of armaments or powerful citizens ,2 Doubt¬ 
less this was always more or less a real grievance, from the 
monaent when the Athenians became despots in place of 
chiefs, ^^t it was probably not very serious in extent 
until after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, 
when revolt on the part of the allies became more apprehend¬ 
ed, and when garrisons, inspectors, and tribute-gathering 

ships became more essential in the working of the Athenian 
empire. 

^ JBut the third circumstance above-noticed—the sub¬ 
jection of the allied cities to the Athenian Disputes 
dikasteries—has been more dwelt upon as a 
grievance than the second, and seems to have Ind^tra^ncy 
been unduly exaggerated.'* We can hardly doubt the subject- 
that the beginning of this jurisdiction exercised biox?g’h7fo"r 
by the Athenian dikasteries dates with the synod before 
of Delos, at the time of the first formation of 

the confederacy. It was an indispensable element Athens, 

^ Xenophon, Eepub. Athen. iii. 6. In respect to the Kleruchies, or 
nXvjv at Tou ipopou* xoufb (Sis out-settlements of Athenian citi- 

TfiyveTat u)< td noXXa 6i’ Itouc zens on the lancJs of-allies reyolt- 
Ti^fxurTou, ed and reconquered—we may re- 

Xenophon, Eepub. Athen. i. 14, mark that they are not noticed as 
ITepi 8e TU)v .oufAp.dytov, bl IxTcXiov- a grievance in this treatise of Xe- 
rzq ffUxo^ccvTOoaiv, me Soxouai, xai nophon, nor in any of the anti- 
M-iffOuat tooe ypT^cTTOue, &c. Athenian orations of Thucydides. 

Who are the persons designated They appear, however, as matters 
by the expression^ oi exTcXsoviee, of crimination after the extinction 
appears to be Specified more par- of the empire, and at the moment 
ticularly a little farther on (i. 18); when Athens was again rising into 
it means the generals, the officers, a position such as to inspire the *■ 
the envoys, &c., sent forth by hope of reviving it. For at the 
_ thens. close of the Peloponnesian war, 
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of that confederacy, that the members should forego +U- 
n^t of private war among each other, and submit 
differences to peaceable arbitration—a covenant 
evep into alliances much less intimate than this 1 
absolutely essential to the efficient maintenancrof Zt 
common action against Persia. i Of course manv cLS 
of dispute, public as well as private, must hav^ arl^n 
among these wide-spread islands and seaports of th^ 

STS Ti'n'«!•“«»• aSete 

trade, and of common apprehensions. The svnod nf 
composed of the deputfeiof all, was thrnaCal boid'S' 
arbitration for such disputes. A habit must tVnc iT ^ 
been formed, of recognising a sort of federal triWl^T 
decide peaceably how far each ally had faithfully dStS 
Its duties, both towards the confederacy collJctivelv and 
towards other allies with their individual citizenssStelf 
-as weU as to enforce its decisions and punisfrewS 

tederacy also claimed and exercised.2 Now from the 


wMcti was also the destruction of 
the empire, all the Kleruchs were 
driven home again, and deprived 
of their outlying property, which 
reverted to various insular pro¬ 
prietors. These latter were terri¬ 
fied at the idea that Athens might 
afterwards try to resume these lost 
rights: hence the subsequent out- 
cry against the Kleruchies, 

^ See the expression in Thuoy- 
did§s (v. 27), describing the con¬ 
ditions required when Argos was 
about to extend her alliances in 
Peloponnesus. The conditions 
were two. 1. That the city should 
he autonomous. 2. Hext, that it 
should be willing to submit its 
quarrels^ to equitable arbitrations 
—a6T(ivofA6c EffTi, xal Sixac 
wet; x«l djiclac eiStoai. 

In the orations against the Athe¬ 
nians, delivered by the Syracusan 
<^J^iiiokrat§s at Kamarina, Athens 
is^accused of having enslaved her 
n ies partly on the ground that 
^ neglected to perform their 
military obligations, partly be¬ 


cause they made war upon each 
other (Thucyd. vi. 76), partly also 
on other specious pretences. How 
far this charge against Athens is 
borne out by the fact, we can 
ardly say j in all those particular 
eaamples which Thuoydiajs men- 
tions of subjugation of allies by 
thens, there is a cause perfectly 
definite and sufficient—not a mere 
pretence devised by Athenian am- 
, bition. 

* According to the principle laid 
down by the Corinthians shortly 
befr.re the Peloponnesian war— 
TtpocrjXovTa; Sojxjxayoui; auxdv 
'Tiva xoXat;£iv (Thucyd. i. 40-43). 

The Lacedtemonians, on prefer¬ 
ring their accusation of treason 
against ThemistoklSs, demanded 
that he should be tried at Sparta, 
liefore the common Hellenic synod 
which held its sitting there, and 
of which Athens was then a mem¬ 
ber; that is, the Spartan confeder- 
iioy or alliance—eiri tou xoivoti 
cruvaSptou toiv '£>X^vtov (Eiodor. 
xi. 66). 
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beginning the Athenians were the guiding and enforcing 
presidents of this synod. 'When I't- n.rr„i,?„ii i- i 
they were found -f t died away, 

•A -Tr its place as well as elntli/d 

with its functions. It was in this manner tW +1 • “ 

authority over the allies SpearsTst 

the .onfedmo, beom, ohlilged into 1 “ 

intf tpprfnixK 

ha^^hTentroduct^^^^^^^^ than^eS^T 

A+1, thousand towns which paid tribute to 

Athens (taking this nutnerical statement of 
Aristophanes not ni its exact meaning, but simnlv 

Tts ^^rnher), if a small tow% or one of 

Citizens, had cause of complaint aaainst a 
larger there was no channel eLept the synod 
of Delos, or tJie Athenian tribunal throuo-h 

o”?fat ° ”7 ^"sonahle assuran^ 

+h-i+ /; if It IS not to he supposed 

that « ( the private complaints and suits ^between citizen ' 
and mtjzen in each respective subject town, were carried 
up for trial to Athens: yet we do not know distinct!v hnxv 
t ie hue was drawn, between matters carried up tlnthor 
and matters tried at home. Tlie sulijec c ties rppea^^ 

xoii couiu only oe lulhcted alter previous trifll 

fcoS“4lf"STi^^^ "°f ?i'‘* reserved to herself 

l.p «‘if^'he grave crimes—or what mav 
he called the higher justice” generally. And the noliticaT 
accusations preferred hycitiMii .Kminst idt.VAn it ^ 

T7''l 

tml-nerhnl^^’+tA''''T-Athens for 

the most important part of her jurisdiction. 

not iSonSd ?! supremacy was 

hvi it A by Athens for the substantive object of amend- 

ch% it of justice in each slparaL S 

anf ci?y_bttTO° v 
Athenian citizens or officeris, and anyTf theVe^allieTdtTes 

7, p. m \%054 
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■with which they had relations—between each citv 
as a dependent government with contending pol^Jau! 

compared “6111,3 pi oblems lyliioli imperial Athens was calleil 

xlaiVp"iStt. h“ °bmr* Of solving them would 
ti.* from .Il lLX «""™r ■»“* “■“ 

But the ..lolion proiiea by XSloi Xt’rta»“S'o1ff 

best, and we shall be the more induced 

wo .omp.ro it witl. tkeproooodSSXo^tXrtrfU 

Sparta when she had put dowif the AtSLn omnlj 

Under Sparta, the general rule was, to place each o/ V,; 

dependent cities under the frovennnent of a c ' 

oligarchical council often)aSong itSefcifeenrto^^^^^^ 

witli a Spartan liarmost or governor havini? % o* ^ * 
under his ordfn*Q If ,,rm i. u i , ^^‘‘'Ving a small garrison 

the Spartan maritime en S 
each dependent c% to 

while, after all, they solved only a ® 

They served -V JmainialntfchVFp^atfc^^^ 

■ contributing to rSate ^ 

or to citizens of one and^those of another 

Athenians did^not^^as a^syrtem^nl'^^c 

cities governors analo-ro/s to +11 their dependent 

did.o%..,„io„d*“S"XoMXoT“nA"^^^^^ 

and their officers were i^fre Jucr 
and as the 

abuse the r pSr o the'fficitor to 

open, to the AthS^ofmWconstantly 
redress and populai dikastery, served both as 

It was a ffuai-antee^whfd^'+l Jaisrule of this description. 

felt and vafupfl i>o the<a]lies themselves sensibly 

lem ana valued, as we know from Thucydides The cliieV 

miserndrerof the Atheffian^ 

Demnc ..o vposes—but they looked up to the “Athenian 
ajemos as a chastener of such evil.dnoic, ov..i „„ lineman 
of refuffe to thpmciaivT/ao«i ri? it and as a harbour 

reiuge to themselves.” 1 If the popular dilcasteries at 

^00? xaY« 8 o !>5 4 yo(i«t;<,a 4 ,oc, oix irrv^?, ^ ^ 

eWem aii-to.l, (that is, the subject- i.'H i ^ *5 

allies) vonlUiv e^iel upctruaTu a«. xi ab iVi" 

> 'r TO {xe/ STC exetvoic eiv«t, xai axpiToi 
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Athena had not been thizs open, the allied cities would have 
suffered much more severely from the captains and officials 

of ixtiiGns ill their iiKiividiuil cupRcity. Anci ths niiiiiiten'* 
anoe of political harmony, between Ac imperial city and 
the subject ally was ensured by Athens thrLgh the juris- 
diction of her dik«asteries with ninch less cost of ininstieo 
and violence than bv Sparta.^ For though oligarchical 
leO/Cleis in these {illied citi( 3 s iii.ig'ht sometinies he niiinstlv 
condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrontl^ was 
immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Smrtan 

iiaimosts and DekarcliieS; who put numbers to death without 
any trial at all. 

feo again, it is to he recollected tliat Athenian private 
citizBua, not officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range ol the empire as kleruclis, iiroprietors, or traders. 
Of course therelore disjndes would arise between them 
and the natives of the subject cities, as well as among these 
latter themselves, in cases where both parties did not holonij 
to the same city. Now m such cases tlie Hparfau imperial 
. uthonty was so exercised as to afford lii;tle or n, 

4 1 ^ the action ol the harinost or Atiusnijiu 

the .Dekarchy was coiiflned to oiic Hoiiarale cifv 
while the Atlienian dikasteries, with uffivSl 
competence and public trial, afforded the best 
redress which the contiiigeney admitted. Jf a 
lhasian citizen Indieved hlni.seir jnr.rrievefl bv 
the historian Thucyilidcs, either asTommando'r 
Of the Atheniiin fleet on that station, or as pro- 
piiotoi of gold mines iix TJirace^'—ho Inul'his thkuHtirioa. 

fiv x«l flixtOTtpov (i 7 io 0 ici«..,, Ti-' t. ill till) ftllinil <!iUo»-flnn», Mntoni-B. 
orjiiiiv « xxwpuj^ „f l,«„|,|.,„o„t^ «<<liiUl purii,r 

OUTIOI T«v_ «pr„). ta, .potiplo, tliouKh thoy lind a Btriin^ 

riiis is introduced M of tlin alliiis 1„ onlor that thllr 


tliG doliborato judgoment of tlio 
Atlienian ooinmaiKlor, tho oligarcJi 
Pliryniclms, whom TlmcytiidAii 
groOitly commoiidg for big gogjioijy 
and witli whom lio Hticnna in this 
caao to Imvo con'eurrod. 

Xenophon (lOip. Ath. i. 14 ,' 15 ) 
aUirmB that tlia Athonian ollioorg 
on service passod, many nnjust Hon 


tonces upon the oligarchical party jravolt 


trilnite might ho larger, novortJm*' 
Um thoaght it hotter tliat any in¬ 
dividual citizen of Athens should 
pocket what ho could out of the 
plunder of the allies, and leave to 
tlm latter nothing mor<s tliau was 
ahHolutely necessary for thorn to 
live and work, without any super- 
dulty such as might tempt thorn to 

•Hi 'k, M-a iV,*. A 
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remedy against the latter by accusation before the Athenian 
dikastenes, to which the most powerful Athenian was 
amenable not less tluin tJie meanest Thasian. To a citizen 
ol any allied city it niiglit be an occasional hardshin to be 
sued before the courts at Athens; but it was also 5ften a 
valuable pnvileg'e to him to be able to sue, before tliosA 
courts, oihers whom else he could not have reached. Hb 
I md Ins share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. 
Athens, if she robbed her subject-allies of their independ¬ 
ence, at least gave them in exchange the advantai4 of a 
central and common judiciary autliority; thus enablinrr 
each ot thein to enforce claims of justice against the rest® 
m a way which would not have been practicable (to the' 
weakei at least) even in a state of general independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anv- 
tlnng of the kind with regard to her subject-allies, boins 
content to keep them under the rule of a harmost and a 
partisaxi oligarchy. And we read anecdotes which show 
that no justice could be obtained at Sparta even for the 
grossest outrages committed by the harmost, or by private 
bpartans out ot Laconia. The two daughters of aBcBotian 
named Skedasus (of Leuktra in Bojotia) had been first 
violated and then murdered by two Spartan citizens: the 
son ot a citizen of Oreus in Euboea had been also outraged 
and lulled by the harmost Aristodemus:! in both cases the 
fathers went to Sparta to lay the enormity before the 
ephors and other autliorities, and in both cases a deaf ear 

Sumt complaints. But such 

afforded cnmes, if Committed by Athenian citizens or offi- 

brought to a formal ex- 
imsconduot posure before the public sitting of the dikastery, 
both of and there can be no doubt that both would have r 
been severely punished. We shall see hereafter 
that an enormity of this description, committed 

cost him his life before the Athenian dikasts.2 Xenophon, 

That the Athenian officers on 
Borvice may have suoceededi too 
often in unjust peculation at the 
cost of allies, is probable enough: 
hut that the Athenian people were 
pleased to see their own individual 
citiaiena so enriching themselves, 
is certainly not true. The largo 
junsdiction of the dikastories was 


W VAN Jk 

Athenian 
citizens and 
Athenian 
officers. 


intended, among other effects, to 
open to the allies a legal redress 
against such misconduct on. the 
part of the Athenian officers : and 
the passage above cited from Thu¬ 
cydides proves that it really pro¬ 
duced such an effect. 

»Plut, Pelop., c. 20; Plut., Am. Kar. 
d. 3; p. 773, * See infra, Chap, 
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pi the dark and one-sided representation wliicli he gives 
rtf the Atlieiiian democracy, remarks, that if the suhject- 
;jllies had not been made amenable to justice at Athens, 
ttiey would have cared little for the people of Athens, and 
would have paid court only to those individual Athenians, 
generals, trierarchs, or envoys, who visited the islands on 
seiwice; but under the existing system, the subjects were 
•‘ompelled to visit Athens either as plaintiffs or defendants, 
and were thus under .the necessity of paying court to the 
bulk of the people also—that is, to those humbler citizens 
iut ol whom the dikasteries were formed; they supplicated 
the dikasts in court for favour or lenient dealing.' But 
this is oidy an invidious manner of discrediting what was 
really a protection to the allies, both in purp^’ore and in 
reaJity. For it was a lighter lot to be brought for trial 
before the dikastery, than to be condeixiued without redress 
by the general ou service, or to he forced to buy ofF his 
coiKieiiiTiatiou by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was 
open not merely to receive accusations against citizens oi: 
the allied cities, but also to entertain complaints wliich they 
preferred against others. 

. Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so de¬ 
fective as tribunals for adininistering justice, 
wo must recollect that they were the same tri- kaatorlds, 
jbunals under which every Athenian citizen held 
his own fortune or reputation, and tliat tlie na- werT t'ho 
tive of any subject city was admitted to the 
same chance of justice as tlie native of Athens, dorwhicir 
Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy at Atha- 
Sparta, immediately before the Peloponnesian hirown 
war, taking peculiar credit to,the imperial city security, 
on this ground, for eq>tal dealing with her subject-allies. 
^If our power (he says) were to pass into other hands, the 
comparison would presently show how moderate we aro 
in the us© of it: but as regards us, our very moderation is 

* Xeno'plion, Rep. Atlien. i. IR, Souvott xal XapsTv, oOx SXXotc ti- 
tlpoi di tl |i.iv (xt ersl S-xac wlv, dXX’ iv rip S7]fx(|j, <5<; acrti S'/) vii- 

f>l a'!)|X|xo:y/H, IxTtXIovtat; p/K’AOriVjj 0 i. KoU dv'ctpo'/Tjcrai dvoiy- 

’AO'<370Uov tTl|xtt>v dv jxAvoU!;, rwc xs xdtisT'zi ev toic SuotsTTjpioic;, xal elcr- 
aTp0ty]Yo»>c wi rok. .t,pi73pdp7/>u< xxl tdn'k roo, xy\<; ysi- 

7Tpicr'3atc’ vov, S* rfvdyxwxcti tov S’/j- p6c. Aid touto ouv ot a>bjxmxo\, 6(3u« 
pM v.oXmrkv/ tiBv A^votltov elc Xei toil ta)v Afiijvalwv xaOs- 

ixwxo'^ xm aufipAym, yijvtfxctxmv ertdtft (xdXXov. 

Sai fxiv d{pU(i(X8vov 'AOi^vaCs Slx'/jv 

VOL, V. X 
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^Imcyd. i. 70, 77. ''AXXou, Y’ Sv 

O'JV oiopOa %iTsp« Xa3.jvTac 

av |.=Tp.ii;o,.ev 

aSo^iot 

‘^A.ov^^eTtaivoc oOx gUotuk ftc 
c kai e).aaoo6p.2voi yop ev xatc 

xai ,t«p’ aOtoIc CV Totc 
^OlOi; v,|xoir, 7:oiy^jO!VX25 t«? xpiacic, 
91 X 0 O 1 .XSIV 0 OXf>up. 3 v, Ac. 

I cotistruo ?u,.3oX«t.nc Sl.xtc as 
nnotUid m rneiuiinff with Suafhi- 

ing .I>uk<ir aiul Bloomtield in pro- 

for(3nco to Bonno nnrj r-ii ^ 

1 and (roller: sco 

the elaborate „„tee of the two 
latter editors. Ai*,i £u„3,;Xiov 

“■™..«eme„te';„r 

“oat'ontion bo- 

«tot of both for ^ 

parposo of 

determliung controversies between 
heir respective citiasens ; they wore 
something ossentially L^JJZ 

ho ordinary jndioialarrangemeZ 

Athoman orator boro insists upon 
13 exactly the contrary of this 
Idea: ho says that the allies were 

trlri Ind Ati"“ of Athenian 

mlnL laws, in liko 

X.S tT 

bv whieii'+T f"■J’J^angements 
bJorl *!'“ ■^-^'Onian allios wore 
teriof ° ■^‘•‘oaiait <lika8. 

said to v*”*-?* propriotir ba 

los^ho aot “r un- 

ess tho act of original inoorpora. 

i« t° ?*° oonfedoraoy of Dslos 


Moreover I think that thn 
Of Antipho (I >0 C»d„ Ho^roXT 
M6) prcvvGs that it was thn nu- ' 
of places not in aUiance wiiU 

tlio” n- * *’* 5ijp.pi).n„_nj, 

tl>« allies of Athens wMlo .u" 
««doa in their own native oitio ^ 
^or_ I agree with tho internrAtf.+- ’ 

c f!’/ O|)po8ition to PlatnerLd 

of AThr" f I’al'lio Econt 

Ot Athens, book iii. ch. xvi. 0.403 

^>ug. transl.j Schfimann, Der At^ 

tn^ch. ,l rozess, p.778; Platner Pro" 

soss „„d Klagen boi don Att^ke™; 

• . 2, p. 110 - 112 ^ where the lat- 

tor disousses boll, the passages „f 
An .pl.o and Tbuoydidds). 

Orat “ doll"T"" “oniosthenSs, 

unit, do Hnlonos. c.s, pp. m so’ 

T t tv, t 

tiot H ‘ r^*® “**“ '““O' ora. 
t'on though it is undoubtedly 

spurious, because wo may well 

suppose the author of it to be 

conversant with the nature and 

ZfTl.f ^^/-3oX«), give US a 

Bumuent idea of these judicial oon- 
ventions, or ^op^oXa—special and 

liabfo to differ in eaol. particu- 

®®®“ *" “o ooson.' 
t'ttlly distmot from that system. 

Stic schomo of proceeding whore- 
by the dikasteries of Athens were 
made cognizant of all, or most, 
important controversies among or 
between the allied cities, as well 
us of political accusations, 

M. Boeckh draws a distinction 


agreement!Which in a 

“ »lght be, though noJ®;"'*",:: “‘® ««fo«em;„;“a,Ti;; 

P®®®' “®“«® in which SUci i„i imMlw”,^ ‘'‘® 

5«ttli6Xeiv are commouly mentioned. nesTan ^vwl *’‘s- 

Muaiaa war) and the jfw&jeci-alliesj 
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“Our allies (lie adds) would complain less if we made open 
use of our superior force with regard to them; but we dis- 


‘‘the former class (lie says) retained 
possession of unlimited jurisdic¬ 
tion, wlioreas the latter were com¬ 
pelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens.” Doubtless 
this distinction would prevail to 
a certain degree, but bovir far it 
Was pushed wo can hardly say. 
Suppose that a dispute took place 
between Chios and one of the sub¬ 
ject-islands—or between an indi¬ 
vidual Chian and an individual 
^i'hasian— would not the Chian 
plaintiff sue, or the Chian de¬ 
fendant be sued before the Athe¬ 
nian dikastery? Suppose that an 
Athenian citi/.on or officer became 
involved in dispute with a Chian, 
would not the Athenian dikastery 
be the competent court, whichever 
of the two wore plaintiff or defond- 
o-nt? Suppose a Chian citisson or 
znaglatrato to be suspected of 
fomenting revolt, would it not bo 
competent to any accuser, either 
Chian or Athenian, to indict him 
before the dikastery ht Athens? 
Abuse of power, or peculation, 
committed by Athenian officers at 
Chios, must of course bo brought 
before the Athenian dikasteries, 
just as much as if the crime had 
been committed at Thasos orNaxos. 
We have no evidence to help us in 
regard to these questions; butt in¬ 
cline to believe that the difference 
in respect to judicial arrangement, 
between the autonomous and the 
eubject-aUies, was loss in degree 
than M. Boeckh believes. We must 
recollect that the arrangement was 
not all pure hardship to the allies 
—the liability to be prosecuted 
•tvas accompanied with the privilege 
of prosecuting for Injuries received, 
Olhere is one remark however 
%vhich appears to me of importance 
for understanding the testimonios 


on this subject. -The Athenian 
empire, properly so called, wliieh 
began by the confederacy ofDeloa 
after the Persian invasion, was 
completely destroyed at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Athens was conquered and taken. 
Bat after some years had elapsed, 
towards the year 377 n.o., Athena 
again began to make maritime 
conquests, to acquire allies, to 
receive tribute, to assemble a 
synod, and to resume her footing 
of something like an imjiorial city* 
Now her power over her allies 
during this second pcjriod of em¬ 
pire was not near so great as it 
had boon during the first, between 
the Persian and PeloponnoKian 
wars: nor can wo bo at all sure 
that what is true of the second is 
also true of the first. And I tfiink 
it probable, that those statements 
of the grammarians, which repres- 
sent the allies as carrying on Sixac 
«7r(j cru|i.3«JXu)v in ordinary practice 
with the Athenians, may really bo 
true about the second empire or 
alliance, Bekkor, Anoedota, p. 436 , 
’AOyjvotirn dno oUfxfidXmv sSlxotCov tote 
uTC/jxeoic ouT<n< AwiatOTayic. Pol¬ 
lux, viii. 6 !^, *Ax 6 ou|jt. 3 dXmv 64 61 x 7 ) 
r;v, 6 te oi c6fA|x«)yr>i ®6i.xdCovto. Also 
Besychius, i. 489. ‘The statement 
hero ascribed to Aristotle may very 
probably be true about the second 
alliance, though it cannot be held 
true for the first. In the second, 
the Athenians may really have had 
c'JlxjifAtXj or special conventions for 
judicial business, with many of 
their principal allies, instead of 
making Athena the authoritative 
centre, and heir to the Delian synod, 
as they did during the first. It ia 
to be remarked howevorthatHarpo- 
kration, in the explanation which 
he gives of eu|<ioXa, treats them 

X 2 
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card such niaxims, and deal with them 

accustomed to th^? tif ^ 

iiieiihsejves eiit'.it.lecl to comnlciin ^ that they thinlr 

PointDioTit nf ^ I iaiii at every trifliTity /i' 

roiuiuiciit Ol iJieir expectations i Thmr 

mrdslnp under the Persians before 07m ^ sufiered worse 
they would suffer worse m der you ftL® 
j. „eoe.. i. 

History bears out the bnncif* 4.7 a 
o?Athcn5° * A® *1™® P^ew<Jing and fo io^dn^®the“ 

regard It not as a hardsliip, but for 

jet,t-a,Ilies, that they should be ellA', ^7 T'^ to the sub- 

the dika^stery, and to defeiid flm Wm before 

wrong d"one t^him^^o ^ 

alleged treason to the imnerinl m,+u 1 or m case of 
were thereby put unorrwii they 

would he fin^ kiofto euloSeTheli-'"^®^'; 

of these dikasteries in prov dlitrn f "“‘^ersal competence 

all disiHites of tdie^iunieroSq ^ 

the empire one with anotbAT.' ^istinct communities of 

and general commerce of the “!?»„ “^'^^^ation 

^.arprising. Fo®r the empTe of A "ns 

sistent with that separate auttnimv incon- 

thought itself entitled: and thVce^L*i 

of Its prominent and oonstantL ! * 

well as a sticking mark lastitutions, as 

communities. Yet we my safely fS 
to be maintained at all no wntr that if empire was 

found at once less oppressive ^ be 

superintending eompete^cr orPir?m t^e 

not taking its rise in the mere « 1 a ^ system 

“p~r^?n;s2.is 

^ perfectly ceneral w«7„ __ 


in perfectly general way, as con 
ions for settlement o^judS 

wittonny’’®*'"®®" ““yowl city, 
Athens and ‘‘“c *° 

rs rrH 

lasaung, iil. i, 3^ 

i. 77 . 01 64 (the allies) 


«l 6 iorMvoi_,tp 4 c^)ra, 4 a 6 r „3 

tcToo 6 fxiXsiv, ( 60 . 

• Compare IsokratSs, Or. iy. Pane- 

SrLn n V®' ““a 

00 7 ?! ' P- 247 - 264 . sect, 

sect 

sect, no segg.; Plutarch, Lysand.e, 

I Cornel. Nepos, Lysand. c. 2, 3. 
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cated by Xenophon, * such as the increased customs duty, 
rent of houses, and hire of slaves at Peirasus, and tlie larglr 

cnnfcdernp^ of tI 1** inherent in the 

coiiledeiacy ol Delos, of arbitration between members and 

enforcement of duties towards the whole-a power inlmr- 
led by Athens from that_ synod, and enlarged to meet die 
political wants of her empire; to which end it was essential 
even m the view of Xenophon himselD It may be that 

Sztns^Stlfv o?the Ath ithenian 

ivelt commonwealth collect- 

y, and tne subject-allies, — and insofar the latter Imd 

good reason to complain. But on the other hand to have 

cloliberative or standino- 
fairness, or of any other defects than such as %verG irf 

separable from its constitution and procedure whoever 
might be the parties under trial. wiioovcr 

cf.. Athenian empire as it 

. stood before the Peloponnesian war; before the 

to wWh'irr*'''”® “'^l*'pHed revolts, omS wa» 

to which that war gave rise—before the oruelfies 

^hioh accompanied'the suppression of £se 

levolts, and winch so decn^ly stained the clnr-ip 

mistrust, contempt of obligation, and ran-irinnu '^*'*^* 
violence which Thucydides so emphatically ii^ ".'""o it 
cates as having been infused into the Greek 

liTl that warf 

r before tins time many revolts 

of the jif?Lthenian dependencies frnm flwk r « i 

at JNaxos down to the latest at Sarnos, All had been R..e 
cessfully suppressed, but yi no case had AtheS 


Xenophon, Eepub. Ath. l. 17. 
_ Xenophon, Eepub. Ath. i, 30. 
no states it as one of tlio adyan- 
lagooua consequonces, which in¬ 
duced the Athenians to bring the 
«uits and complaints of the alHes 
to Athens for trial-^that the pry- 
tanoia, or fees paid upon entering 
a cause for trial, became suffi¬ 
ciently large to furnish all the pay 
ior the dikasts throughout the year, 
nut in another part of his trea. 


tiso (iii. 2. S) he roprosonts the 
Athenian dikasteries as overloaded 
With judicial huHiness, much more 
than tlioy could possibly got 
tl»rough; insomuch that there were 
long delays heforo causes could 
be brought on for trial. It could 
bardly be any great object there- 
iore to multiply complaints arti- 
f cially, in oxdor to make foes for 
tile dikasts. 

* See his well-known commenta 
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the same unrelenting rigour as we shall find hereafner 
manifested towards Mitylene, Skipne, and Melos. TL 
pnlic5’ of Perikl^s, now m the plenitude of his power k 
Athens, was cautious and conservative, averse to forcied 
extension of empire as well as to those increased burdejns 
on the dependent allies which such schemes would haVe 
entailed, and tending to maintain that assured commerce 
in theddgean hy which all of them ^nst have been gainers 
—not without a conviction that the contest must arise 
sooner or later between Athens and Sparta, and that the 
resources as well as the temper of the allies must be hus¬ 
banded against that contingency. If we read in Thucydides 
the speech of the envoy fromMitylene i at Olympia, delivered 
to the Lacedmmonians and their allies in the fourth year 
of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt of the 
city from Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth 
the strongest impeachment against Athens which the facts 
could be made to furnish—we shall be surprised how weak 
the case is and how much the speaker is conscious of its 
weakness. He has nothing like practical grievances and 
oppressions to urge against the imperial city. He does 
not dwell upon enormity of tribute, unpunished misconduct 
The snb- of Athenian officers, hardship of bringing causes 

Ifheue Athens, or other sufferings of the 

had few subjects generally. He has nothing to say ex- 

defenceless and degraded 
to com- subjects, and that Athens held authority over 
plain of. them without and against their own consent: 
and in the case of Mitylgnl, not so much as this could be 
said, since she was on the footing of an equal, armed and 
autonomous ally. Of course this state of forced dependence 
was one which the allies, or sij,fh of them as could stand 
aione, would naturally and reasonably shake off whenever 
they had an opportunity.^! Hut the negative evidence, 
derived from the speech of the Mitylenman orator, goes 
tar to make out the point contended for bv the jMhemnn 

speaker atSparta immediately before t£ waCtLt be^^^ 


on th. .eansons at KoAyra, Hi. about to be inflieted on MityMnS- 

• Tbueyd. Hi. 11 . 14 . eXerieepov xal pi? iipx6(tevoi 

» • SlxOTtO*; 7Cp6c .a6T0VfJM't*V 

"'Oflj tat Athenian orator DTnr! A- a*.,.--.'' ■ ^ v*. w >. j 

it In „ !r ^ «« 0 »'c«vTa xstptt)atbp.E&a,&G, 

imiiL iW « ^ (Thncyd. iii. 40), ■ ■ . 

the extreme ■ pnnislhmeiit; 
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the fact of such forced dependence, the allies had little 
practically to complain of. A city like MitylSnS mirfit be 

^ commerce 

without the help of Athens. But to the weaker allies, the 

breaking up of the Athenian empire would have greatly 

iHhrw.i® of individuals and of coinmercii 

hive freedom would thus 


> It is to bo rocollocted that the 
Athenian ompiro was essentially 
» government of dependencies^ 
Athens as an imperial state exer¬ 
cising authority over subordinate 
governments. To maintain bene- 
fiCial relation between two govern¬ 
ments,—-one supremo —the other 
subordinate—and to make the sys¬ 
tem work to the satisfaction of 
the people in the one as well as 
of the people in the other-has 
always been found a problem of 
great dilliculty. "Whoever reads 
the instructive volume of Sir G. 
C, Lewis (Essay on the Govern¬ 
ment of Dependencies), and tlio 
number of instances of practical 
misgovornment in tbi.s matter wliich 
are set forth therein—will bo in¬ 
clined to think tliat the empir(3 of 
Athens over her allies makes com¬ 
paratively a creditable .figure. It 
will most certainly stand full com¬ 
parison with the .government of 
ISngland over dependencies in-tho 
last century; as illustrated bf the 
history of Ireland, with the penal 
laws against .the Catholics—by tJie 
declaration of independence pu- 
bllshe.d , in , 1776 .by tire American 
colonies, setting forth the grounds 
of' their separation-and by, the 
pleadings of Mr. Burka against 
Warren Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial al¬ 
luded to by Sir George Imwis (p, 
S 07 ) elucidates farther two points 
not unimportant on the present 
occasion: l. The illiberal and hu¬ 


miliating vein of sentiment which 
is apt to arise in citizens of the 
supreme government towards those 
of the subordinate. 2. The protec¬ 
tion which English Jury-trial, 
nevertheless, afforded to the citi- 
ZQiia of tlio dependency against op¬ 
pression by English officers. 

“An action was brought in the 
Court of Common Pleas, in 1773 , 
by Mr. Anthony Fabrigas, a native 
ot Minorca, against General Mostyn 
the governor of the island. The 
facts proved at the trial were, that 
Governor Mostyn had arrested the 
plaintiff, imprisoned him , and traiis- 
ported him to Spain without any 
form of trial, on the ground that 
the plaintiff liad presented to him 
a petition for redress of grievances 
in a manner which he deemed im¬ 
proper. Mr. Justice Gould loft St 
to the jury to say, whether the 
plaintiff’s behaviour was such ns 
to afi’ord a just conclusion that lie 
was about to stir up sedition and 
mutiny In the garrison, or whether 
ho meant no more than earnestly 
to press his suit and obtain a re- 
dross of grievances. If they thought 
the latter, the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover in the action. The 
jury gave a verdict for the plain¬ 
tiff with JfSOOO damages. In the 
following term an application was 
made for a now trial, which was 
refused by the whole court. 

“The following remarits of tlm 
counsel for Governor Mostyn on 
this trial oontain a plain and naUe 
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Nearly tlie wliole of the Grecian world ('puttino- 

The Ore- Italian, Sicilian, and African Qreel^^ 

cian world ±: *7 i Was at tlllls 

■vv as now alliance of Lacedsemoi 

f,:^o^°l of Athens, so_ that the truce of tS 

fems‘ Sh ^ s^pension of hostnities everjf 

^Sgit * tbel^acedaemonian confederates 

s,r “ °'?“r“f “ w„,dugS; 

punishing * whereby it seemed established, as pra'c- 

iXZrj ^^^^^V^ternational law, that neither of these two 
members, g^^e^t aggregate bodies should intermeddle with 


statement of the doctrine, that a 
dapendsncy is to "be ffOvsTned not 
for its own interest^ but for that 
of the dominant state. ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury (said the counsel), it 
will be time for me now to take 
notice of another circumstance, 
notorious to all the gentlemen who 
have been settled in the island, 
that the natives of Minorca are but 
ill-afEected to the English and to 
the English government. It is not 


much to be wondered at. They ari 
the descendants of Spaniards ; an< 
they consider Spain as the countr; 
to which they ought naturally t< 
belong: it is not at all to be won 
dered at that they are indisposet 
to the English whom they conside; 

as their conquerors.-Of all the 

Minorquins in the island, the 
plaintiff perhaps stands singularly 
and eminently the most seditious, 
turbulent, and dissatisfied subject 
to the crown of Great Britain that 
is to be found in Minorca. Gentle¬ 
men, he iSj or chooses to be. 
called the patriot of Minorca. Now 
patriotism is a very pretty thing 
among ourselves, and we owe 
much to it; we owe our liberties 

to it; but should have but imie 

to value, and perhaps we should 
ave btit little of what we now 
enjoy, were it not for our trade. 

safce 0/ owr trade, U 
**o ft that too should encourage 


patriotism in Minorca: for it is 
there destructive of our trade, and 
there is an end to our trade ^n 
the Mediterranean, if it goes there. 
But here it is very well : for the 
body of the people in this country 
will have it: they have demanded 
it—and in consequence of their 
demands, they have enjoyed liber¬ 
ties which they will transmit to 
their posterity—and it is not in 
the power of this government to 
deprive them of it. But they will 
take care of all our conquests 
^road. If that spirit prevailed in 
Minorca, the consequence would 
be the loss of that country, and 
of course of our Mediterranean 
trade. We should be sorry to set 
all our slaves free in our planta¬ 
tions.*” 

The prodigious sum of damages 
awarded by the jury shows the 
strei^gtli of their sympathy with 
this Minorquin plaintiff against 
the English officer. I doubt not 
that the feeling of the dikastery 
at Athens was much of the same 
kind, and often quite as strong; 
sincerely disposed to protect the 
subject-allies against misconduct 
of Athenian trierarohs or inspect¬ 
ors. 

The feelings expressed in the 
speech above-cited would also 
often find utterance from Athenian 
orators in the assembly : and it 
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the oiJier, and that each should restrain or punish its own 
disobedient members. i 

Of this refusal; which materially affected the course 
of events; the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in 
spite of that fear and dislike of Athens which prompted 
many of the allies to vote for war. 2 The position of the 
Corinthians was peculiar; for while Sparta and her other 
allies were chiefly land-powers, Corinth had been from 
early times maritime, commercial, and colonising. She had 
indeed once |)ossessed the largest navy in Greece, along 
with JEmna; but either she had not increased it at all 
during the last forty years, or if she had, her comparative 
naval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion 
of Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and 
colonies—Lenkas, Anaktoidum, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c., 
along or near the coast of Epirus: they had also their 
colony PotidjBa, situated on the isthmus of Pallene in 
Thrace, and intimately connected with them: and the in¬ 
terest of their commerce made them averse to collision 
with the superior navy of the Athenians. It was this con¬ 
sideration which had induced them to resist the 
impulse of the Lacedmmonian allies towards Corinth,^ 
war on behalf of Samos. For though their 
feelings both of jealousy and hatred against 1)00011108 
Athens were even now strong,'» arising greatly 'w-ariiko. 
out of the struggle a few years before the acquisition of 
llegara to the Athenian alliance—prudence indicated that 
in a war against the first naval power in Greece, they were 
sure to be the greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, 
there was every probability that war would be avoided, 


would not be difficult to pfoduco 
parallel' paasages, in which theso 
orator# imply discontent on the 
part of the allies to bo the natural 
state of things, such as Athens 
could not hope to escape. The 
speech here given shows that such 
feelings arise, almost inevitably, 
out of the uncomfortable relation 
of two governments, one supremo, 
and the other subordinate. They 
are not the product of peculiar 
cruelty and oppression on the part 
of the Athenian democracy, as Mr, 


Mifcford and so many others have 
sought to prove. 

* See the important passage al¬ 
ready adverted to in a prior note. 

Thucyd. i, 40. oiSi y&p tjiizic 5!a- 
p.io>v ditocxdvttov npoaeOiixzfJa 

evavTlocv bpiTv, tu>v dXXmv OeXotcov- 
V7)crlu)v ef|o(]9io|j(.4va)v el ypTj ai>- 
TOK d|jii6vEiv, cpavepmc S4 dvrei- 
TC0(jtevT0uc itpocri^xovTag £ 

(AU/ooc aOxdv xiva xoXdU»•••*. 

* Thucyd. i, 83. 

* Thucyd. i. 42. 
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or at least accepted only in a case of ^rave necpcjoifTr v 
the Lacedaemonian alliance. But a 

as well as unexpected, wHch occurred 

after the revolt of Samos, reversed all +TiAc.ia i ^ 

not only extinguished the SoTitfo^s of 

p.«. « Worked 

Sr PY/f'lTptr-rz 

ra^rT diSi^y^teT?'^’ the hono-' 

ramnu.f'”' B^.the CoJ^thians wLe popXr,tnd h^d not 
which the colonists themsekeTfouTd acJeXwe *To th“* 

sometimes in the most aggravated hostility with it 

city, and withholding from her even 

hutes of honorary aSi filTal resnict Tt w.? 

(known afterwards in tho ^ ng the city of Epidamnus 
Ln^T aiierwaras in the Boman times as Dyrrhachinm 

Sy/i oTthTr^rT??r^'=°^°“y fou/ded $Te 

the sancLy of Grecian c^^stom rres^ei t^th/T 

S to oi?nth *^*i*K® ^°^¥’®aus,^n spite^f theSn^ 
Pounder-in-Chieft of to select the (Ekist (or 

ofXtwe^id *Y 0 itiien 

there had also come some PorinY 

Epidamnus tLn^ , ^ settlers. And thus 

. ncogJK’d iS dS.dS’S 

tk. ■««”“ "at ft P”™'» “ 
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well as a numerous population. But during the years 
now 

ow reaclicd; it had been exposed to fifreat re- ^amnians 
verses. Internal sedition between the oligarchy tilZ thLr 
1, ® e^ggravated by attacks from the distress to 

neigabourmg Illyrians, had crippled its power; the^So” 
and a recent revolution, in which the people put rofusea- 
down the oligarchy, had reduced it still farther 
—since the oligarchical exiles, collecting a send S lo 
force and allying themselves with the Illyrians 
harassed _ the city grievously both by sea and land. The 
Lpidamnian democracy was in such straits as to be forced 

sunTdiants°ot'+lf^+^ envoys sat down as 

merav of^+lfo^Tr^ cast themselves on the 

Tm JdfitS! and besought them to act both 

as mediators with the exiled oligarchy, and as auxiliaries 

against the I lyrians. Though the KorV^ans, theSekes 

haveien expected to 
r *1^®• j ®"PP^i^“^=s and their prayers, yet 

their feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was the Epi- 

^mnian oligarchy who were principally connected with 

inSwl l^ad emigrated, 

and where their family burial-places as well as thei? kins¬ 
men were still to be found:! while the Demos, or, small 
proprietors and tradesmen of Epidaninus, may perhaps 

miscellaneous origin, and at any rate had no 
isible memorials of ancient lineage in the mother-island. 
Having been refused aid from Korkyra, and finding their 
+l!condition insuOTortable, the Epidamnians next 
thought of applying to Corinth. But as this was a step 
of questionable propriety, their envoys were directed first 
to take the opinion oLthe Delphian god. His oracle hav- 
given an nnqualiiied sanction, they proceeded to Co- 
rinth with their mission; describing their distress as well 
as their unayaihng application atKorkyra—tendering Epi- 
tomnus to the Corinthians as to itsCEkists and chiefs, with 
the most urgent entreaties for immediate aid to preserve 
It from rum—and not omitting to insist on the divine sanc- 
tion just obtained. It was found easy to persuade the Co¬ 
rinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a joint colony 

> Thuoyd. I. 20 . J?.9ov Yap veiav ijv icpoWnevot «64 ovto mas 

K!pxupavolTU)v'E7ti8api(o'muY48ss, xaTaT.iv. a»ta<r<p«s 

td'poui; te aTcoSetxvuvTSi; xal ^uy^a- 
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from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not only 
authorised, but bound, to undertake its defence—aresolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. 
They speedily organized an expedition, consisting partly 
of intended new settlers, partly ox a protecting military 
force—Corintliian, Leukadian, and Ambrakiotic: which 
combined body, in order to avoid opposition from the 
powerful EZorkyrgean navy, was marched by land as far as 
Apoll 6 nia, and transported from thence by sea to Epi- 

damnus.i- , . 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city 
for the moment,^ but drew upon it a formidable 
increase of peril from the Korkyr^eans; who 
attack Epi- looked upon the interference of Corinth as an 
frmamirt infringement of their rights, and resented it in 
sent thither the Strongest manner. Their feelings were far- 
hy Corinth, inflamed by the Epidamnian oligarchical 

exiles, who, coming to the island with petitions for succour 
and appeals to the tombs of their Korkyrman ancestors, 
found a ready sympathy. They were placed on board a 
fleet of twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened by 
a farther reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus 
with the insulting requisition that they, should be forthwith 
restored and the new-comers from Corinth dismissed. No 


attention being paid to such demands, the Korkyr^eans 
commenced the blockade of the city with forty ships and 
with an auxiliary land-force of Illyrians—making procla¬ 
mation that any person within, citizen or not, might de¬ 
part safely if he chose, but would be dealt with as an 
enemy if he remained. How many persons profited by this 
permission we do not know; but at least enough to con¬ 
vey to Corinth the news that thei«r troops in Epidamnus 
were closely besieged. The Corinthians immediately hasten¬ 
ed the equipment of a second expedition—sufficient not 
only for the rescue of the place, but to surmount that resist¬ 
ance which the Korkyrseans were sure to offer In addi- 
tiou to thirty triremes, and three thousand hoplites, of 
their own. they solicited aid both in ships and money from 

Eight ship., full/manned were C 
mshed by Megara, four by Pales in the island of Kephal- 

T hy Troezen, one by Hermione, 

y eukas, and eight by Ambralda—together with 


^ Thucyd. L 20. 
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CS from_ Thebes, Phlius, and EJIs. 

i he \ t,u ther proclaimed a public invitation for new settlers 

to Lpulamnus, promising equal political rights to all: 
rsotfltr to become 

Krbt, ^l“P°s‘t»>g the sum of fifty Corinthian 

• 1 ' “ ■ P lough it might seem that the prospects of 

these new settlers were lull of doubt and danger, yet such 
was le confidence entertained in the metropolitan protec¬ 
tion ot Corinth, that many were found as well to ioin the 

jmmtiol 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though 
midertaken with intentional hostility towards Komon- 
JAorkyra^ had not been preceded by any formal stranoo of 
proposition such as was custoinarv amomy Gre- 
clan states a harshness of dealing arising not wfS'^c^o- 
merely from her hatred towards Korkyrm but 
also rom the peculiar political positioif of that ion^et- 
island, which stood alone and isolated, not en- 

w * 1 ® in the LacedaBmonian 

alliance, ihe Korkyrmans, well aware of the serious nrt'- 

paration now going on at Coriutli and of the union amoii-.' 
so many cities against them, felt themselves hardly a match 
font alono, m spite of their wealth and their formidable 
naval force of 120 triremes, inferior only to that of Athens, 
ihey made an effort to avei-t the storm by peaceable 
means, prevailing upon some mediators from Sparta and 
uikyon to accompany them to Corinth; where, vidiilo they 

and Settlers recently despatche'd 
to Eptdammis should he withdrawn, denying all right on 

I'n *“ that cobny—they at 

the same time offered, if the point were disputed, to refer 

citl°*'or i'^Parfiai Peloponnesian 

to whhh determine 

to which of the two cities Lpidamnus as a colony really 

belonged-and the decision to be obeyed by both. They 

sobuiinly deprecated recoui^^ to arms, which, if persisted 

in,_would drive them as a matter of necessity to seek new 

allies such as they would not willingly apply to. To this 

the Corinthians answered that they could entertain no pro- 

Lawn frm«‘Vr -1 ^'t'sieging force was with¬ 

drawn from Epidamuus. AV hereupon the Korkyrasans 
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rejoined that theywould withdraw it at once, provided the 
new settlers and the troops sent by Corinth were removed 
at the same time. Either there ought to be this recipro¬ 
cal retirement, or the Korkyreeans would acquiesce in the 
statu quo on both sides, until the arbiters should have de¬ 
cided. 1 


Although the Korkyreeans had been unwarrantably 
Hostilities harsh in rejecting the first supplication from 
ColhiT Epidamnus, yet in their propositions made at 
and Kor- Corinth, right and equity were on their side, 
nlvaryic- Corintliians had gone too far, and as- 

tory of the sumed an attitude too decidedly aggressive, to ad- 
latter. jjriit of listening to arbitration. Accordingly, so 
soon as their armament was equipped, they set sail for 
Epidamnus, despatching a herald to declare war formally 
against the Korkyraeans. ‘When the armament, consisting 
of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, Kallikrates, and 
Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus and Isar- 
chidas, had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the 
Ambrakian Gulf, it was met by a Koi'kyr^an herald in a 
little boat forbidding all farther advance—a summons of 
course unavailing, and quickly followed by the appearance 
of the Korkyrsean fleet. Out of the 120 triremes which 
constituted the naval establishment of the island, forty 
were engaged in the siege of Epidamnus, but all the remain¬ 
ing eighty were now brought into service; the older ships 
being specially repaired for the occasion. In the action 
which ensued, they gained a complete victory, destroying 
fifteen Corinthian ships, and taking a considerable number 
of prisoners. And on the very day of the victory, Epidam¬ 
nus surrendered to their besieging fleet, under covenant 
that the Corinthians within it shomd be held as prisoners, 
and that the other new-comers should be sold as slaves. 
The Corinthians and their allies did not long keep the sea 
after their defeat, but retired home, while the Korkyrseans 
remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring sea. 
Having erected a trophy on Leukimme, the adjoining pro¬ 
montory of their island, they proceeded, according to the 
melancholy practice of Grecian warfare, to kill gQl their 
prisoners 2.—except the Corinthians, who were carried 

. * Thucyd. i. 28. Greeks, I transcribe an incident 

* To illustrate this treatment of from the more recent history of 
prisoners of war among the ancient Europe. It is contained in Bas- 
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Lome and detained as prizes of great value for purposes 

or negotiation, riiey next began to take vengeance on 
those allies of Corinth who had lent assistance to the re- 

ravaged the territory of Lenkas, 
buint Ivyllene the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much 
damage that the Corinthians were compelled towards the 

4 .*^^ send a second armament to Cape 

Aktmm, for the defence of Lenkas, Anaktorium, and Am- 
liralaa. Ihe iiorkyrsean fleet was again assembled near 
.ape Jjeukimiiie, but no farther action took place, and at 
the approach of winter both armaments were disbanded. i 
iJeeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their de¬ 
feat at sea, together with the dispersion of the 
settlers whom they had brought together: and 

^ di'i^rnal project was frustrated by pi^nitions 

0“’y the more Znltl^for 

ocnt on complete revenge against their old wnewing 
enemy Aorkyra. They employed themselves for 
two eiitire years after the battle in building new ships and 
providing an armament adequate to their purposes: and in 
particular, they sent round not only to the Peloponnesian 
^aports, but also to the islands under the empire of 
Athens, m order to take into their pay the best class of 
seamen.^ Py such prolonged efforts, ninety well-manned 

were , ready to set sail in the third year 
alter the battle, llie entire fleet, when reinforced by the 
allies, amounted to not less than 150 sail: twenty-seven 

Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten from 
Mias, as Biany from Lenkas, and one from Anaktorium, 
Lach of these a lied squadrons had officers of its own, 
while the Gorintliian Xeiiokleides and four others were 
commanders-in-chief.ii, ■ f. 

But the elaborate preparations goinff on at Corinth 
were no secret to the Korkyrseans, who well knew, be¬ 
sides, the numerous allies which that city could command, 


fompieiro’s description of his cam- 
jiaign in Hungary in 1003 , with the 
Uerman and Hungarian army under 
Count do Eoasworm, against the 
Turks 

“Aprds Cette victoire, nous repas- 
sfiimes toute I’armfie do I’autre c6t<S 
du Danube en notre camp. Le 
g(Sn6ral commanda quo Don tu£it 


tous les prisonniers dujourpr^o^- 
deut, parcequ’ils embarrassoient 
l’arm6o: qui fut une chose bien 
cruelle, de voir tuor de 8ang"froid 
plus do huit cents hommes rondus.” 
"-"Mdmoires de Dassompiorre. p. 
808 : collect. Tdtitot. 

^ Thucyd. 1. 29 , 30 , 

» Thucyd. i. 31 - 40 , 
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and her" extensive influence throughout Greece, So for- 
Appiica- midahle an attack was more than they could 
th^K^rk - "^<3nture to brave, alone and unaided. They had 
riBans^^t^b© never yet enrolled themselves among the allies 
received either of Athens or of Lacedaemon. It had been 
allies of their pride and policy to maintain a separate line 
Athens. of action, which, by means of their wealth, 

their power, and their very peculiar position, they had 
hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had 
been able so to proceed with safety, however, was con¬ 
sidered both by friends and enemies as a peculiarity belong¬ 
ing to their island; from whence we may draw an infer¬ 
ence how little the islands in the JEgean, now under the 
Athenian empire, would have been able to maintain any. 
real independence, if that empire had been broken up. 
But though Korkyra had been secure in this policy of iso¬ 
lation up to the present moment, such had been the in¬ 
crease and consolidation of-forces elsewhere throughout 
Greece, that even she could pursue it no longer. To apply 
for admission into the Lacedaemonian confederacy, wherein 
her immediate enemy exercised paramount influence, being 
out of the question, she had no choice except to seek 
alliance with Athens, That city had as yet no dependen¬ 
cies in the Ionic Gulf; she was not of kindred lineage, nor 
had she had any previous amicable relations with the Do¬ 
rian Korkyra. But if there was thus no previous fact or 
feeling to lay the foundation of alliance, neither was there 
anything to forbid it; for in the truce between Athens and 
Sparta, it had been expressly stipulated, that any city, not 
actually enrolled in the alliance of either, might join the 
one or the other at pleasure. ^ While the proposition of 
alliance was thus formally open«either for acceptance or 
refusal, the time and circumstances under which it was to 
be made rendered it full of grave contingencies to all par¬ 
ties. The Korkyraean envoys, who now for the first time 
visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came thither 
with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to 
declare war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, 
are functions proper to be entrusted to the executive go- 
Ternment apart from the representative assembly. Accord* 

, Tlmcyd. i.'85*.40. '■ 
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::ig to ancient ideas, these were precisely the topics most 
i ssential to submit for the decision of the full ^ddrcsj of 
•issembly of the people: and in point of factthey the 7a)rky- 


were so submitted, even under governments only 
partially democratical; much more, of course, tiuf AUic- 
imder the complete democracy of Athens. The Ilian puT)lic 
Korkyraean envoys on reaching that city would first 
open their business to the Strategi or generals of the state, 
*/ho would ajDpoint a day for them to be heard before the 
public assembly, with full notice beforehand to the citi¬ 
zens. The mission was no secret, for the Korkynnans had 
ihemselves intimated their intention at Corinth, at the 
bime when they proposed reference of the quarrel to arbi¬ 
tration. Even without such notice, the political necessity 
of the step was obvious enough to make the Corinthians 
anticipate it. Lastly, their lyroxenl at Athens (Athenian 
citizens who watched over Corinthian interests public and 
private, in confidential correspondence with that govern¬ 
ment—and who, sometimes by appointment, sometimes as 
volunteers, discharged partly the functions of ambassadors 
in modern times) would communicate to them the axrival 
of the Korkyrman envoys. So that, on the day appointed 
for the latter to be heard before the public assembly, Co¬ 
rinthian envoys were also present to answer them and to 
oppose the granting of their prayei’. 

Thucydides lias given in his history the speeches of 
both; that is, speeches of his own composition, p. . , 
but representing in all probability the substance top^cJupon 
of what was actually said, and of what he per- whicii it 
haps himself heard. Though pervaded through- 
out by the peculiar style and harsh structure 
of the historian, these speeches are yet among 
the plainest and most business-like in his whole work; 
bringing before us thoroughly the existing situation; which 
was one of doubt and difiiciilty, presenting reasons of con¬ 
siderable force on each of the opposite sides. 

The .Korkyrseans, after lamenting their previous im¬ 
providence which had induced them to defer seeking alii-, 
ance until the hour of need arrived, presented themselves 
as claimants f6r the friendship of Athens on the strongest 
grounds of common interest and reciprocal usefulness. 
Though their existing danger and need otAthenian support 
was now urgent, it had not been brought upon them in an 

VOL, V, V 
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unjust quarrel or by disgraceful conduct. They had 
posed to Corinth a/air arbitration respectinfLldil™; 
and their application had been refused-whicf sS 
wheretheright of the case lay: moreover they were Z! 

tpe confer an indelible obligation, proZt the ct e J 

^ f 1 • Korkyrsean naval force was the 

W ieS® Tf «ow placed within 

her reach. If by declining the present offer, she nermi+ted 

SSr overcome, that naval force would Zs to 
tte side of her enemies: for such were Corinth and tte 
Peloponnesian alliance—and such they would soon be 
openly declared. In the existing state of Greece a cXeiJ^! ' 
between that alliance andAthfns couKot lon^ Te tX 

Corbftb- contingency that the 

seize Korkyra Ilongwith- 
neLmIvVr®/ of Athens therefoi^e iin- 

S.’‘for'A'a*'^ Id* “■>*? raSpSfc 

enemies wn'nM I would so strengthen herself that her 

cSoL""? t*r • 

Sicilian DoHans prevent the 

pohnesians?! sending reinforcements to the Pelo- 

the SriAth?an?n!f Korkyreeans, 

xue uorinthian speakers made reply. They denounced the 

0(*«4pav ix.xtlpr,«v, tv« p.^ ,<p 

^ ja 4x:&; p.. .utx.. 


, #■■ 
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plfishand iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, not less 
in the matter of Epidamnus than in all former 
time 1—which was the real reason why she had iVomCo- 
ever been ashamed of honest allies. Above all 
things, she had always acted undutifully and ASniau 
wickedly towards Corinth her mother city, to whom *>'«■**<**« J>iy 
she was bound by those ties of colonial allegiance 
which Grecian morality recognised, and which the other 
Coiinthian colonies cheerfully obeyed.^ Epidamnus was 
not a Korkyrman, but a Corinthian colony. The Kor- 
kyraeans, having connnitted wrong in besieging it, had pro¬ 
posed arbitration without being willing to withdraw their 
troops while arbitration was pending: they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact in 
such injustice. The provision of the Thirty years’ truce 
might seem indeed to allow Athens to receive them as 
allies: hut that provision was not intended to permit the 
reception of cities already under the tie of colonial alle¬ 
giance elsewhere—still less the reception of cities on "•an'ed 
in an active md pending quarrel, where any countenance 
to one party in the quarrel was necessarily a declaration 
of war against the opposite. If either paiiy had a riglit 
to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, (loriiith liad 
a better right than Koikyra. Portlie latter had never had 
any transactions with the Athenians, while Oorinth was 
not only still under covenant of amity with them, through 

■ Tho doscriptlon givon by Hero- r. «Ivoii xvi ta clxira Oauu di!;to- 

V. ?n 17;, ““ 4,:,.;, 

XI. 10) of tho duplicity of tho Kor- T„i.d,, xd M dnolxciv 

kyraans whom solicited to aid tlio aTcpyfiiAxfJa. 

Grecian cause at tho time of tho This is a remarkaWe passatio in 
invasionof Xerxes, seems to imply illustration of the position of a 


that the unfavourable charatier of 
them given by the Corinthians 
coincided with tho general im¬ 
pression throughout Oreeco. 

Bespecting the prosperity and 
insolence of the Korkyraians, see 
Aristotle apud Zenob. Proverb, 
iv, 49. 


metropolis in regard to her colony. 
The relation was suoh as to be 
compriHOd under tho general word 
hegemony: superiority and right to 
command on the one side, inferi¬ 
ority with duty of rovoronco and 
obedience on the other-limited in 
point of extent, though wo do not 


^ ihucyd. h 88. aitoixoi ol ovtsc Itnow whore tho limit was placed 
atpeotaai Ts 6id xavTOc y.al vuv 7toX«. and varying probably in each in! 
gobcri, Xiyovter. on; o6x ®tcI xaxtbe dividual case. Tho Oorinthians sent 
xao/eiv exitEgcp0sl7]oav. Tjgcle; 8* ouS* annual magistrates to Potidma 
auTol (pagav «nl T(p uno to6tu)v bfifA- called Epidemlurgi (Thucyd. i, C<jh 
UcjQai xatoixiaat, dXX’ etcI ttp 
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tlie Thirty years’ truce—but bad also rendered material 
service to Lem by dissuading the Peloponnesian alUes 
from assisting the revolted bamos. .By such dissuasion, 
the Coriuthians bad upheld the piinciple ot Grecian inter¬ 
national law, that each alliance was entitled to punish its 
own refractory members. Tbey bow called upon Athens 

to respect this principle bynot interfering between Corinth 

and her colonial allies,^ especially as the violation of it 
would recoil inconveniently upon Athens herself with her 
numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an impending* 
war between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, sucii 
a contingency was as yet uncertain—and niight possibly 
never occur at all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to 
conciliate Corinth on this critical occasion. ^ But it would 
assuredly occur if she refused such conciliation, and the 
dangers thus entailed upon Athens would be far greater 
than the promised naval cooperation of Korkyra would 
compensate. 2 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by 
the contending envoys before the Athenian 
public assembly, in this momentous debate. Tor 
two days did the debate continue, the assembly 
being adjourned over to tho morrow; so con¬ 
siderable was the number of speakers, and prob¬ 
ably^ also the divergence of their views. ’^ Un¬ 
luckily Thucydides does not give us any of 
these Athenian discourses—not even that of 
Perikles, who determined the ultimate result. 

X Epidamnus with its disputed question of 

metropolitan right occupied little the attention of the 
Athenian assembly. ^ Put the Korkyroean naval force was 
indeed an immense item, since the question was whether 

on their side or against them—an item 
wmch nothing could counterhalance except the dangers of 

last calamity 

avS^it even hi Fw ^ ^O^lly 

sacrifice (was the reply of 

wiu mtaiiibly come whatever you may determine re- 


Decision 
of the 
Athenians 
—a qua¬ 
lified com¬ 
pliance 
with the 
request of 
Korkyra. 
The Athe¬ 
nian trire¬ 
mes sent 
to Korkyra. 


ftpt'* u ,i 
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specting Korkyra : avail yourselves of the present opening 
instead of being driven ultimately to undertake the war at 
great comparative disadvantage.” Of these two views the 
former was at firet decidedly preponderant in the assembly ^ 
but they gradually came round to the latter, which'was 
conformably to the steady conviction of Perikles. It was 
however resolved to take a sort of middle course, so as to 
save Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape violation of 
the existing truce and the consequent Pelop^onnesian war 
lo comply with the request of theKorkyrmam, by adopting 

uiXr’thl^necItf- f laicl the Athenians 

cSnt? accompanying them in an attack of 

ooimtfi, il lequiied—which would have been a manifest 
infringement of the truce. Accordingly nothing more was 
concluded than an alliance for purposes strictly defensive 

possessions in case they wei^e’ 
aitcicktd. nor was any greater force equipped to back thiq 

o“f” 

luus son ot Jiviinon. Tlie smallness of tbiq 4^r\r*f*£% 

aggression was contemplated 

Swild n f ^ Korkyra from ruin, 

and would in fact feed the war so as to weaken and criPDle 

that^lS of both parties 2—which was the best reVult 

dimotSrand vA ii^structions to Lace- 

OL-monius and lus two colleagues were express* not' to on 

a v^ew to attS^possession with 

. The great Corinthian armament of f50 sail soon took 
ts departure from the Gulf, and reached a har- ! 

O leimenum, nearly opposite to the southern 
extremity oi Korkyra. They there established Au.«'anf 
a naval station and campy summoning to tlieir 

tubes in the neighbourhood. The Korkyraean 

* TImoyd. i. 44, ’A07|vaTot 8e dxo’i- 0/jv +taa i 

, 4 -, , 

Afiyrju;, gv 6e 'trj Osxspaia rxe'^sTvaj- It'IAa « «ki\’ ’ tt' 

q%v, Ac. P >! * 7 ^ kU$, 0 . JO) ascribes the smalhipsa 

of tbo squadron deapatcbod audst 
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fleet of 110 sail, under lleikiad^s and two others, together 
■with the ten Athenian ships, took station at one of the 
adjoining islands called Sybotha, while the land force and 
1000 Zakynthian hoplites were posted on the Korkyrgean 
Cape Leukimme. Eoth sides prepared for battle: the 
Corinthians, taking on board three days^ provisions sailed 
by night from Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning 
the Korkyrsean fleet advancing towards them, distributed 
into three squadrons, one under each of the three generals 
and having the ten Athenian ships at the extreme right! 
Opposed to them were ranged the choice vessels of the 
Corinthians, occupying the left of their aggregate fleet: 

next came the various allies, with Megarians and Ambrakiots 

on the extreme right. Never before had two such numerous 
fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. But the tactics 
and manoeuvring were not commensurate to the numbers. 
The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, while 
the rowers below, on the Korkyrman side at least, were 
in great part slaves. The ships on both sides, being rowed 
forward so as to drive in direct impact prow against prow, 
were grappled together, and a fierce hand-combat was then 
commenced between the troops on board of each, as if they 
were on land—or rather, like boarding-parties: all upon 
the old-lashioned system of Grecian sea-fight, without any 
of those improvements introduced into the Athenian navy 
during the last generation. In Athenian naval attack, the 
ship, the rowers, and the steersman, were of much greater 
importance than the armed soldiers on deck. By strength 
and exactness of rowing, by rapid and sudden change of 
direction, by feints calculated to deceive, the Athenian 
captain sought to drive the sharp beak of his vessel, not 
against the pro w, but against the waaker and more vulnerable 
parts of his enemy—side, oars, or stern. The ship thus 
became in the hands of her crew the real weapon of attack, 
which was intended first to disable the enemy and leave 
him unmanageable on the water; and not until this was 
done did the armed men on deck begin their operations.^ 

XiacodsBmoiiius to a potty spito of * dito yzthv —to turn 

PerikUa against that commander, the naval hattle into a land-hattlo 
as tlio son of his old political an- on shipboard—was a practice al- 
tagonist Kimon. From whom- together repugnant to Athenian 
soever ho copied this statement, feeling—as wo see remarked also 
the motive assigned seems quite in Thucyd. iv. 14: compare also 
unworthy of credit. vii. 61 . 
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Lacedsemonius with his ten Athenian ships, though forbid¬ 
den by his instructions to share in the battle, lent as much 
aid as he could by taking position at the extremity of the 
line and by making motions as if about to attack; while 
his seamen had full leisure to contemplate what they would 
despise as lubberly handling of the ships on both sides. 
All was confusion after the battle had been joined. The 
ships on both sides became entangled, the oars broken and 
unmanageable,--orders could neither be heard nor obeyed 
—and the individual valour of the hoplites and bowmen on 
deck became the decisive point on which victory turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the 
Korkyreeans was victorious. Their twenty ships K«ricv. 
drove back the Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and rjxiaris are 
not only pursued them to the shore, but also 
landed and plundered the tents. Their rashness in thus 
keeping so long out of the battle proved incalculably 
mischievous, the rather as their total number was inferior* 
tor their right wing, opposed to the best ships of Corinth, 
was after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the 
ships were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they 
could a retreat which the victorious ships on the other 
wing might have protected, had there been any effective 
discipline in the fleet, but which now was only imperfectly 
aided by the ten Athenian ships under Lacedmmonius. 
Ihough at nrst they obeyed the instructions from home in 
abstaining Irom actual blows, yet—when the battle became 
doubttul, and still more, when the Corinthians were pressim*’ 
their victory the Athenians could no longer keep aloof, 
but attacked the pursuers in good earnest, and did much 
to save the defeated Korkyrmans. As soon as the latter 
had been, pursued as fjir as their own island, the victorious 
Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which was 
covered with crippled and waterlogged ships, of their own 
and their enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and 
wounded men, either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping 
above water as well as they could—among the number, 
many of their own citizens and allies, especially on their 

Tho Corinthian and Syracusan and forcing tho Athenian vessel 
ships ultimately camo to counter- to a direct shock which its weaker 
act tho Athenian manoeuvring prow -was unable to bear (Thu* 
by constructing their prows with cvd. vii 
increased solidity and strength, ' * 
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defeated right wing. Through these disabled vessels th.v 
sailed, not attempting to tow them off, but looHiio- only 
to the crews aboard, and making some of them prisonerJ 
but putting the greater number to death. Some even ol’ 
their own allies were thus slain, not being easily distino'uiqh 
able. Ihe Corinthians, having picked up them own^dead 
bodies as well as they could, transported them to Sybota 
the nearest point of the coast of Epirus; after whichS 

attack a^atnst tl returned to resume thi 

attack against the Korkyr^ans on their own coast The 

latter got together as many of their ships as were seaworthT 

together with the small reserve which had remained in 

A ® Athenian ships, now within the strict letter 

in energy 

iL p already late in the afternoon: b^ 

though theirpmanhadalreadybeen- 
of attack, were suddenly seen to back water instead 

^;v.!5f f ? they pulled round, and steered 

comDrehLd^b^'oo’^°*^° fKorkyraans did not 
it w?rnvo^lretreat, until at length 
A+bPo.-?, unexpected relief of twenty frtsh 

AndoK^Sc approaching, under Glaukon and 

desert tnd the Oormthians had been the first to 

lamer flppt Tt to be the forerunners of a 

rSed Sup^V?®! these fresh ships 

potpp!^ ■F^ liaving traversed the waters 

KorkvL^^J 1 ®^‘^ bodies. 1 At first the 

forcement bpr?r“ *^®f Z®’' enemies. The rein- 

lorcement had been sent from Athens, probably after more 

anrKorkwrurfd^°“tl°^ comparative force of Corinth 

shinr^o^n ’ ^ *^® that the original ten 

ships would prove inadequate for ^he purpose of defence 

an impressmn more than verified by the reality. 

CoriShLn^'h^d^■^^“•*^ ^®’'® *5i® 

twTJfp 1“®^' *^"® precursors of a larger fleet, 

Sf a^ffrirs b? fb^ completely the face 

seventy shin? sn^ action the Korkyreeans had had 

—<!n fi^af+T* ®^ 'lise.bled—the Corinthians only thirty 

so that the superiority of numbers was still on tie side 

yl.«v^5’'rttTpaTfa5s!-!.“ '’“"“T*'"'' »tpo«o^ia95tfftct xatl- 
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however encumbered with the care 
of 1000 prisoners (800 of them slaves) captured 
not easy either to lodge or to guard in the nar- a 

row accommodations of an ancient trireme. Even 

apart from this embarrassment, the Corinthians aZ„«_ 
were in no temper, to hazard a second battle ‘i>® Co- 

tfrremaSji^rkvri '"i flo“poB. 

le lemaimng JloiJvyiaean. And when tlieir ene- can-y- 

mies sailed across to offer them battle on the 
Epirotic coast,_ they not only refused it, but KorT^^L. 
thought of nothing but immediate retreat—with 
serious alarm lest the Athenians should now act a^'o-res- 

Athei?s"mid 

p 1 ‘ictically extinguished by the events 
of the day before. Having ranged their fleet in 
line not far from shore, they tested the dispo- rrofoasuaiy 

forward a sending 

waid e. httlfc boat with a few men to address Athens and 

to them the following remonstrance. The men 

aXwl.r+h ‘'ff of truce), 

afeiZv .Vn ? protection against 

an enemy. Ye act wronglully, Athenians (thov exclafmed) 

in beginning the war and violating the truce; for are 

using arms to oppose us in punishing our enemies If it 

be really your intention to hinder us from sailing a-minst 

Sic trCfa]-7?'T‘^ f"n ^"-o^h of 

1 1 C Irucc, take first of all us who now address vou and 
deal with us as -enemies.” It was not the fault of the 
Koikyraeans that this last idea was not instantly realised- 
for such of them as were near enough to hear mstiirated* 
^e Athenians by violent shouts to kill the men^in the boat 

“ TO«4 d“i 

missed them with the answer: “We neither beffin the war 
to "^a^^t W® En ?’ we have come simply 

tfslil against opposition: but if ye are about 

10 sail against Koikyra or any of her possessions, we shall 

use our best means to prevent you.” Both tlmlLwS 

°f fbe boat, satisfied the’ 

Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed and 

wnJ oominenced it as soon as they could get 

ready staying however to erect a trophy at SyLta on the 
Epirotic coast, in commemoration of their aWtage on 
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the preceding day. In tlieirvoyage homeward theysurprised 
Anaktorium at the mouth of the Ambrakiotic Grulf, which 
they had hitherto possessed jointly with the Korkyrseans, 
planting in it a reinforcement of Corinthian settlers as 
guarantee for future fidelity. On reaching Corinth, the 
armament was dismissed, and the great majority of tho 
prisoners taken, 800 slaves,, were sold; but the remainder 
250 in number, were detained, and treated with peculiar 
kindness. Many of them were of the first and richest families 
in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed to gain them 
over, so as to make them instruments for effecting a revo¬ 
lution in the island. The calamitous incidents arising from 
their subsequent return will appear in another chapter. 
Eelieved now from all dangei', theKorkyrseans picked 
up the dead bodies and the wrecks which had 
floated during the night on to their island, and 
even found sufficient pretence to erect a trophy, 
chiefly in consequence of their partial success 
on the left wing. In truth, they had been only 
rescued from ruin by the unexpected coming of the last 
Athenian ships: but the last result was as triumphant to 
them, as it was disastrous and humiliating to the Corinth¬ 
ians, who had incurred an immense cost, and taxed all 
their willing allies, only to leave their enemy stronger than 
she was before. From this time forward they considered 
the Thirty years’ truce as broken, and conceived a hatred, 
alike deadly and undisguised, against Athens; so that the 
latter gained nothing by the moderatidn of her admirals 
in sparing the Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An 
opportunity was not long wanting for the Corinthians to 
strike a blowat their enemy through one of her wide-spread 
dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula calledPallene, 
They begin (wliicli forms the westernmost of the three 
to stir up prongs of the greater Thracian peninsula called 
Chalkidike, between theThermaicand theStry- 
monic Grulfs,) was situated the Dorian town of 
Potidsea, one of the tributary allies of Athens, 
'but Originally colonised from Corinth and still 
but ally of maintaining a certain metropolitan allegiance 
Athens. towards the latter: insomuch that every year 
certain Corinthians were sent thither as magistrates under 
the title of Epidemiurgi. On various points of the neigh- 


revolt 
among the 
Athenian 
allies— 
Potidcea, a 
colony of 
Corinth, 
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bouring coast also there were several small towns belong¬ 
ing to the Chalkidians and Bottiseans, enrolled in like 
manner in the list of Athenian tributaries. The neigh¬ 
bouring inland territory, Mygdonia and Chalkidik^, 1 was 
held by the JMacedonian king Perdikkas, son of that Alex¬ 
ander who had taken part fifty years before in the expe¬ 
dition of Xerxes. These two princes appear gradually to 
have extended their dominions, after the ruin of Persian 
power inThrace by the exertions of Athens, until at length 
they acq^uired all the territory between the rivers Axius 
and Strymon. Now Perdikkas had been for some time 
the friend and ally of Athens; but there were other 
Macedonian princes, his brother Philip, and delations 
Berdas, holding independent principalities in of Athens 
the upper country 2 (apparently on the higher 
coui'se of the Axius near the P^eonian tribes), of Mace- 
with whom he was in a state of dispute. These 
princes having been accepted as the allies of Jiiong with 
Athens, Perdikkas from that time became her 
active enemy, and it was from his intrigues that ^he^n- 
all the difficulties of Athens on that coast took 
their first origin. The Athenian empire was dians^to 
much less complete and secure over the seaports f 
on the mainland than over the islands.3 For inc?ease’^of 
the former were always more or less dependent oiyntims. 
on any powerful land neighbour, sometimes more depend¬ 
ent on him than upon the mistress of the sea; and we 
shall find Athens’herselfoultivating assiduously the favour 
of Sitalkes and other strong Thracian potentates, as an aid 
to her dominion over the seaports.4 Perdikkas immediately 

* See the geographical Comment- a remarkable passage on this sub. 
ary of Gatterer upon Thracff, em- ject in the beginning of Or. v. ad 
bodied in Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thu- Philippura, sect. 5-7. After point- 
cyd. vol. ii. ch. 29, ^ ing out the imprudence of found- 

The words td stcI ©paxT^*;—xd sitl ing a colony on the skirts of the 
epax7)< (Thucyd. ii. 29) de- territory of a powerful potentate, 

note generally the towns in Chal- and the excellent site which had 
IddikS—places in the direction or been chosen for Kyr6n§, as being 
in the shirts of Thrace, rather than near only to feeble tribes—he goes 
parts of Thrace itself. so far as to say that the possession 

® Thucyd, i. 67; ii, 100, of Amphipolis would be injurious 

3 See two remarkable passages rather than beneficial to Athens^ 
illustrating this difference, Thu- because it would render her de- 
cyd. iv, 120-122. pendent upon Philip, through his 

•« Thucyd. ii. 29-98, IsokratSs has power of annoying her colonisla 
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began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottijeans 
to revolt from Athens; and the violent enmity ao-ainst the 
latter, kindled in the' bosoms of the Corinthianf by the 
recent events at Elorkyra, enabled him to extend the'^same 
projects to Potida?a. J^ot only did he send envoys to Co¬ 
rinth in order to concert measures for provokino- the revolt 
of Potidaea, but also to Sparta, instigating the Peloponne¬ 
sian league to a general declaration of war against Athens i 
And he tarther prevailed on many of the Chalkidian inhab¬ 
itants to abandon their separate small town on the sea- 
coast, for the purpose of joint residence atOlynthus, which 
vassevOTal stadia from the sea. Thus that town, as well 
M interest, became much strengthened, 

while^Perdikkas farther assigned some territory near Lake 
Bolbe to contribute to the temporary maintenance of the 
concentrated population. 

The Athenians^ were not ignorant both of his hostile 
B.o. 432. preparations and of the dangers which awaited 
them from Corinth, Immediately after theKor- 
kyr^an sea-fight they sent to take precautions against the 
revolt of Potidaea; requiring the inhabitants to take down 
their wall on the side of Pallene, so as to leave the town 
open on the side of the peninsula, or on what may be called 
Revolt of the^ sea-side, and fortified only towards the 
mainland—requiring them farther both to de¬ 
liver hostages and to dismiss the annual magis¬ 
trates who came to them from Corinth. An 
T rx Athenian armament of thirty triremes and 1000 
.hophtes, under Archestratus and ten others, despatched 
to act against Perdikkas in the Thermaic Culf, was direct- 
T> -T/:! ^ same time to enforce these requisitions against 

1 otidaea, ^and to repress any dispositions to revolt among 
le neighbouring Chalkidians. Immediately on receiving 
the requisitions, thePotidseans sent envoysboth to AthenS 
l^ortlie purposeofeyading and gaming time—and to Sparta, 
n conjunction witli Corinth, in order to determine a La- 
cedaimoman invasion of Attica, in the event of Potideea 

’S'l- . 

depend-' ivtauSa (at AmpMpolis) aaTotxouv- 

Thracian ^ ^ ei'XOH-sv -ccp 7 ca- 

ihracian king m consequence of laiiL Sidt ev XaoLvifiioi YEtun- 
her colonists in the Chersonese— PP ^2 T P 

avaYxaafJ73cr6fi£9a ttjv euvotav i Thucyd. i. 66, 67, 

E^stv toi<; 00 ic 7:pa;yp,«at 6t« tooc 


— — —TV*** V»*. 

Potidsea— 
armament 
sent thither 
from 
Athens. 
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being attacked by Athens. Prom the Spartan authorities 

spite of 

had nns,i*J^r ® ^ subsisting. At Athens they 

theyaccordinglyopenly revolted (seem- 
the armn^s Midsummer 432 b.c.), at the same time that 
and ^ under Arohestratus sailed. The Chalkidians 

SiSh pT® revolted also, at the express instigation of 
orinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and promises of 

Th^m^-® r ®®tratas with his fleet, on rSnTthe 
nTr “ proclaimed enmity, but 

divkt^lpT’ numbers enough to admit of a 

division of his force. He accordingly laid siece to Thermi 

in cooperation wMi theMacedonian troops from the uprr 
country under Philip and the brothers of De“das rtir 
teking that place, he next proceeded to besieo-e Pydna 
But It would probably have been wiser had he turned his 
w ole force instantly tothe blockade of Potidsea; fordurincr 
the period of more than six weeks that he s%nt ^ ihf 
operations against Therma, the Corinthians cLveyed to 
Potidma a reinforcement of 1600 hoplites and 400^lio-ht- 

nired tor the occasion—under Aristeus son ofAdeimantus 
a man of such eminent popularity, both at Corinth aS 
Potidsea, that most pf the soldiers volunteered on his per- 
sonal account. Potideea was thus put in a state of com- 

^S to attiy?t“^A^®^°^®r^ second armament could be 
Iv sUt foitf Lf ?armament however was speedi- 
V ir and 2000 Athenian hoplites 

e^ ofKaUiades,! with four other command! 

ers—who on reaching the Thermaic Gulf, loined the for 
mer body at the siege of Pydna. After prosecuting the 

hfffd ?oTJt b°’^ ^ themselvfs ob- 

hged to patch up an accommodation on the best terms 

cing immtZto the necessity of commen- 

Thfv ^J^iateus and Potidaea. 

hey th^en quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea from ' 

Pydna to the eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf—next 
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attacking, tkougli witliout effect, the to^vn of Bercna—and 
then inarching by land along the eastern coast of the Gulf 
in the direction of Potidgea. On the third day of easy 
inarch, they reached the seaport called Gigdnus, near which 
they encamped. i 


* Thucyd. i. 61. The statemeBt 
of Thucydides presents some geo¬ 
graphical difficulties which the 
critics have not adequately esti¬ 
mated. Are we to assume as cer¬ 
tain, that the Bercea here men¬ 
tioned must be the Macedonian 
town of that name, afterwards so 
well known, distant from the sea 
westward 160 stadia^ or nearly 
twenty English miles (see Tafel, 
Historia Thessalonicss, p. 68), on 
a river which flows into the Ha- 
liakmon, and upon one of the 
lower ridges of Mount Bermius? 

The ^words of Thucydides here 
are hitsiTa Ss ^ujxpajiv Tcoiyjadixs- 
voi ^al dvayxaiav npo; tov 

riapoixxav, tD<; aitoOc; xaTi^neiysv ^ 
IloTtSaia xal 6 ’Aptatsu? uapsXrp.u- 
6(0?, aTcavioTavtat sxf^?Ma- 
%e8ovlac, xal d(pixdp,evot g? Bs- 
poiav xdxslGev STC(,cn:ps'j;avTs?, xal 
itsipdcavts? np(I)Tov TOO 
oux iXdvTS?, exopsoovTO xaroc 
Trpo? T7)v noTioatav“-apLa Sg Tcap- 
STcXeov epSopLiQXovTa. 

“The^ natural route from Pydna 
to Potidsea (observes Dr. Arnold 
in his note) lay along the coast; 
and Bercsa was gmie out of the 
tvay^ at some dtstowce to the west- 
taat'dynem the fort ofthe Bermian 
mountains. But the hope of sur¬ 
prising Beroea induced the Athe¬ 
nians to deviate from their direct 
line of march; then after the 
failure of this treacherous attempt 
they returned again to the sea- 
eoast, and continued to follow it 
till they arrived at GigAnus.** 

I would remark upon this—l. 
The words of Thucydides imply 
that Beroea was not in Macedonia, 
but out ot it (see Poppo, Proleg. 


ad Thucyd. vol. ii. p. 408^18). 

2. He uses no expression which in 
the least implies that the attempt 
on Beroea on the part of the Athe¬ 
nians was ti'eaeherous^ that is, con¬ 
trary to the convention <3ust con¬ 
cluded; though had the fact been 
so, he would naturally have been 
led to notice it, seeing that the 
deliberate breach of the convention 
was the very first step which took 
place after it was concluded. 

3. What can have induced the 
Athenians to leave their fleet and 
march near twenty miles inland 
to Mount Bermius and Bercea, to 
attack a Macedonian town which 
they could not possibly hold- 
wlien they cannot even stay to 
continue the attack on Pydna, a 
position maritime, useful, and ten¬ 
able—in consequence of the press¬ 
ing necessity of taking immediate 
measures against Potidsea? 4 . If 
they w'ere compelled by this latter 
necessity to patch up a peace on * 
any terms with Perdikkas, would 
they immediately endanger this 
peace by going out of their way 
to attack one of his forts? Again, 
ThucydidSs says “that, proceeding 

hy sl^w land-marches, they reached 

Gigdnus, and encamped on the third 
oXiyov Og Ttpoi’dvxe? xpi- 
xatoi^ a9lxovTO, g? ri-)f(jovov xal eaxpa- 

xoiteoguaavxo. The computation of 
time must here he made either from 
Pydna, or from Beroea; and the 
reader who examines the map will 
see that neither from the one nor 
the other (assuming the Bercna on 
Mount Bermius) would it he pos¬ 
sible for an army to arrive at Gi- 
gdnus on the third day, marching 
round the head of the Gulf with 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Per- 
dikkas, whose character for faithlessness we combat 
shall have more than one occasion to notice, 
was now again on the side of the Chalkidians, tweela tii'e 
and sent 200 horse to join them under the com- Athenian 
mand of lolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians the^aiiied 
and Potidseans on the isthmus near Potideea, Connth- 
providing a market without the walls in order 
that they might not stray in quest of provisions, and Chai- 
His position was on the side towards Olynthus victory of 
—which was about seven miles off, but within the Athe- 
sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous situation. 


easy days’ marches; the more so 
as they would have to cross the 
rivers Lydias, Axius, and Echei- 
ddrus, all not far from their mouths 
—or if these rivers could not ho 
crossed, to got on board the fleet 
and re-land on the other aide. 

This clear mark of time laid 
down by Thucydides (even apart 
from the objections which I have 
just urged In reference to Borcea 
on Mount Bermius) made me doubt 
whether Dr. Arnold and the other 
commentators have correctly con¬ 
ceived the operations of the Athe¬ 
nian troops between Pydna and 
Gigdnus. The Beresa which Thu¬ 
cydides means caiinpt he more 
distant from Gigdnus, at any rate, 
than a third day’s easy march, and 
therefore cannot be the Berma on 
Mount Bermius. But there was 
another town named Bercoa either 
in Thrace or in Emathia, though 
we do not know its exact site (see 
Wasse ad Thucyd, i. 61; Steph. Byz. 
V. Bip7}i: Tafel, Thossalonica, In¬ 
dex). This other Bercjea, situated 
somewhere between GigOnus and 
Therma, and out of the limits of 
that Macedonia which Perdikkas 
governed, may probably be the 
place which Thucydides here indi¬ 
cates. The Athenians, raising the 
siege of Pydna, crossed the Gulf 
on shipboard to Beroea, and after 
vainly trying to surprise that town, 


marched along by land to Gig6nus. 
Whoever inspects the map will see 
that the Athenians would naturally 
employ their large fleet to trans¬ 
port the army by the short transit 
across the Gulf from Pydna (see 
Livy, xliv. 10), and thus avoid the 
fatiguing land-march round the 
head of the Gulf. Moreover the 
language of ThucydidOs would soem 
to make the land-march begin at 
Beronuj and not at Pydna—d -itavi- 
CTavrai ex rije: MctxsSovlcc^, xal 
dcpix^ixEMOi e<:3dpoiav xdxeiOev 
eTiioTps'jjavxei;, xal rcCipiaa^TZi; rtf/U)- 
Tov xot) xmplou xal ouj< iXovTSc, 
ETtopeuovTO xaTot npha Uf.xl- 
Satav—d(j.a Se vJJsc napsTrXeov EpSo- 
lArjxovta. Kax’ dXlYov Tcpoiovte*; 
Tpixatot dcplxovxo riYtovov xal 
eoTpaxoiteostjoavTO. The change of 
tense between dxavlorxavxai and 
ETtepEurjvxo—and the connexion of 
the participle d(ptx6jjLtvoi with the 
latter verb,—seems to divide the 
whole proceeding into two distinct 
parts; first, departure from Mace¬ 
donia to Beroea, as it would seem, 
by sea—next, a land-march from 
Bercea to GigCnus, of three short 
days. 

This is the best account, as it 
strikes me, of a passage, the real 
difficulties of which are imperfectly 
noticed by the commentators. 

The site of Gigdnus cannot ho 
exactly determined, since all that 
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He liere awaited tlie approach of the Athenians calcula¬ 
ting that the Chalkidians from Olynthus would, upon the 
hoisting of a given signal, assail them in the reax when 
they attacked him. EutKallias was strong enough to place 
in reserve his Macedonian cavalry and other lillies as a 
check against Olynthus; while with his Athenians and the 
main force he marched to the isthmus and took position 
in front of Aristeus. In the battle which ensued, Aristeus 

and the chosen band of Corinthians immediately about him 

were completely successful, breaking the troops opposed 
to them,_ and pursuing, for a considerable distance. But 
the remaining Potid^ans and Peloponnesians were routed 
by the Athenians and driven within the walls. On returnino’ 
from pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious Athenians 
between him and Potid^a, and was reduced to the alter¬ 
native either of cutting his way through them into the latter 


we know of the towns on the coast 
between Potidiea and ^neia, is 
derived from, their enumerated 
names in Herodotus (vii. 123 ); nor 
can we be absolutely certain that 
ho has enumerated them all in the 
exact order in which they were 
placed. But I think that both Co¬ 
lonel Leake and Kiepert’s map 
place Glgbnus too far from Boti- 
da2a; for we see, from this passage 
of Thucydides, that it formed the 
camp from which the Athenian 
general went forth immediately to 
give battle to an enemy posted 
between Olynthus and Potid(ea; 
and the Scholiast says ofGigOnus— 
o6 itoXb aiiEjrov noxiBaias;: and Ste¬ 
phan. Byz. riYtovo?, 1x6X11; 0 p(^x 7 ]s 
npoaexiOC HaXXi^v^. 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi. 
p. 462 . That excellent observer 
calculates the march from Bercea 
on Mount Bermius to Potidma, as 
being one of four days, about 
twenty miles each day. Judging 
by the map, this seems lower than 
the reality; but admitting it to be 
correct^ Thucydides would never 
describe such a march as xat’ 
6'X'ti ,,.St : icpo'£6v!tSfi Tpixdtot dcpl- 


xovTO e; riytuvov: it would be a 
march rather rapid and fatiguing, 
especially as it would include the 
passage of the rivers. Nor is it 
likely, from the description of this 
battle in Thucydides (i. 62 ), that 
Gigdnus could be anything like a 
full day’s march from Botidsea. 
According to his description, the 
Athenian army advance by three 
very easy marches; then arriving 
at Gigftnus, they encamp, being 
now near the enemy, who on their 
side are a^lready encamped ex¬ 
pecting them—TcpooSsj^ojjLSvoi xou; 
Aflrjvcxlou; e a x p axo ix so e6 ovxo 
ixpoc ’OX 6 v 0 ou ev x(p laSfjiV* the im¬ 
perfect tense indicates that they 
wefe already there at the time 
when the Athenians took camp at 
GigOnus; which would hardly be 
the case if the Athenians had come 
by three successive marches from 
Bercea on Mount Bermius. 

I would add, that it is no more 
wonderful that there should he one 
Bercea in Thrace and another in 
Macedonia—than that there should 
be one Methone in Thrace and 
another iu Macedonia (Steph. B. 
MeStbviTj)* 
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town, or of making a retreating march to Olynthiis. He 
chose the former as the least ot two hazards, and forced 
ms way through the flank of the Athenians, wading into 
the sea in order to turn the extremity of the Potidsean 
wall, which reached entirely across the isthmus with a 
mole running out at each end into the water. He effected 
this daring enterprise and saved his detachment, thouofli 
not without considerable difficulty and some loss. Mean- 
while the auxiliaries from Olynthus, though they had be- 
gun their march on seeing the concerted signal, had been 
kept in check by the Macedonian horse, so that the Poti- 
esans had been beaten and the signal again “withdrawn, 
could make any effective diversion: nor did 
the cavalry on either side come into action. The defeated 
1 otid^ans and Corinthians, having the town immediately 
m their rear, lost only 300 men, while the Athenians lost 
150 , together with the general Kallias.i 

was_ however quite complete, and the 
Ahenians, after having erected their trophy Potidiua 
and given up the enemy’s dead for burial, im- in 

mediately built their blockading wall across the 
isthmus on^ the side of the mainland, so as to nians. 

communication with Olynthus 
and the Chalkidians. 'To make the blockade complete, a 
second wall across the isthmus was necessary, on the other 
side towards Pallene; but they had not force enough to 
detach a completely separate body for this purpose, until 

?!!!^ they were joined by Phormio with ICOO 

fresh hophtes from Athens. I’liat general, landing at 
Aphytis in the peninsula of Palleiie, marched slowly up 

+k ravaging territory in order to draw out 

the citizens to battle, j^t the challenge not being accent- 
ed, he undertook and finished without obdruction the 
blockading wa 1 on the side of Pallene, so that the town 
the® AtCn-enclosed and the harbour watched by 

the ftr^P wall once finished, a portion of 

the force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phormio at liberty 

AndSttSanTfif f-""® Chalkidie 

now only ofPotidma being 

orJer Aristeus, m 

the might last longer, proposed to 

tlie citizens to choose a favourable wind, get on shipboard/ 

A Tliucyd. i. 63, 63, 
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and break ont suddenly from the harbour, taking their 
chance of eluding the Athenian fleet, and leaving only 500 
defenders behind. Though he offered himself to be among 
those left, he could not determine the citizens to so bold 
an enter|)rise, and therefore sallied forth, in the way pro¬ 
posed, with a small detachment, in order to try and pro¬ 
cure relief from without—especially some aid or diversion 
from Peloponnesus. But he was able to accomplish nothino’ 
beyond some partial warlike operations among the Cha£ 
kidians, i and a successful ambuscade against the citizens of 
Sermylus, which did nothing for the relief of the blockaded 
town. It had however been so well-provisioned that 
it held out for two whole years—a period full of import¬ 
ant events elsewhere. 

From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, 
first indirectly at Kofkyra, next distinctly and avowedly 
at Potidsea, sprang those important movements in the 
Lacedaemonian alliance which will be recounted in the 
next chapter. 


' Thucyd. i, GS. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

FROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTID^EA DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE FIRST YEAR OP THE PELOPONNESIAN 

WAR. 

Even before the recent hostilities at Korkyra and Potidsea, 
it had been evident to reflecting Greeks that state of 
prolonged observance of the Thirty years’ truce feeling in 
was becoming uncertain, and that the mingled tAvTo^thr 
hatred, fear, and admiration, which Athens Thirty 
insp ir ed throughout Greece would prompt Sparta and^ the^pr- 
and the Spartan confederacy to seize any favour- loponne- 
able opening for breaking down the Athenian recogu?8'’iJd 
power. That such was the disposition of Sparta, probability 
was well understood among the Athenian allies, Atwn’Tnt 
iiowever considerations of prudence, and general that timo 

slowness in resolving, might postpone the mo- croaoilins- 
ment of carrying it into effect. Accordingly decree 
not only the Samians when they revolted had ini“Vrn,fio 
applied to the Spartan con federacy for aid, which wi th the 
they appear to have been prevented from obtain- Megarians. 
ing chiefly by the pacific interests then p,nimating the 
Corinthians—but also the Ijeshians had endeavoured to 
open negotiations with Sparta for a similar purpose, though 
the authorities to whom alone the proposition could have 
been communicated, sin^e it long remained secret and was 
never executed—had given them no encouragement.! 

The affairs of Athens had been administered, under 
the ascendency of Periklfis, without any view to extension 
of empire or encroachment upon others, though with constant 
reference to the probabilities of war, and with anxiety to 
.keep the city in a condition to meet it. But even the 
splendid internal ornaments, which Athens at that time 
acquired, were probably not without their effect in provoking 

Tliucyd. iii. 2-13. This propo- collision hotweon Athens and Co- 

sition of the Besbians at Sparta rinth at Korkyra. 
must have been made before the 

z 2 
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jealousy on the part of other Greeks as to her i,H-; 
mate views. 


The only known incident, wherein Athens had heer. 
brought into collision with a member of the Spartan com 
federaoy prior to the Korkyrsean dispute, was, her decree 
passed in regard to Megara-prohibiting the Megarians on 
pain of death, from all trade or intercourse as well witli 
Athens as with all ports within the Athenian empire tZ 
prohibition was grounded on the alleged factf thlt the 

Megarians bad harboured runaway slaves from Athens md 

had appropriated and cultivated portions of land uponher 

border ; partly land, the property of the goddesses ofEleusis 

^ disputed between the two states 

iure wShout^ln^^ufunderstanding in common 
pasture without py permanent enclosure.» In reference 

to this latter point, the Athenian herald Anthemokritus 

remonstrate, but had been so 

shortly afterwards was 
imputed to the Megarians. 2 We may reasonably suppose 


j Thucyd. i, 139, sicixaXouvTe^gTrsp- 
Yaoiav MsYapsuov t^<; '( yi ^ upd^ 
xal doplcrtou, <fcc. Plutarch, Pe- 
riklSa, c. 30; Sohol. ad Aristophau. 
Pao. 609. 

I agree with Goller that two 
distinct violations ofright are hero 
imputed to the Megarians; one, 
that they had cultivated land the 
property of the goddesses at Eleusia 
“the other, that they had appro¬ 
priated and cultivated the un¬ 
settled pasture land on the border. 
Er. Arnold’s note takes a different 
view, less correct in my opinion: 
“The land on the frontier was con¬ 
secrated to prevent it from being 
inclosed : in which case the bound¬ 
aries might have been a subject 
of perpetual dispute between the 
two countries,” &o. Compare Thu- 
cyd. V. 42. about the border terri¬ 
tory round Panaktum. 

ThucydidSs (i. 139), in assign- 
xng the reasons of this sentence 
of eJcolusion passed by Athens 
against the Megarians, mentions 
only the two allegations here no¬ 


ticed“wrongful cultivation of ter- 
ritory, and reception of runaway 
slaves. He does not allude to tho 
herald Anthemokritus: still less 
does he notice that gossip of tho 
day which Aristophanes and other 
comedians of this period turn to 
account in fastening tho Pelopon¬ 
nesian war upon the personal sym¬ 
pathies of PeriklSs, viz. that first, 
some young men of Athens stole 
away the courtezan Simaetha from 
Megara: next, the Megarian youth 
revenged themselves by carrying 
off f^om Athens “two engaging 
courtezans,” one of whom was the 
mistress of PeriklSs; upon which 
the latter was so enraged that he 
proposed the sentence of exclusioa 
against the Megarians (Aristoph, 
Aoharn. 601-616 j Plutarch, Periklfes, 
c. 30). 

Such stories are chiefly valuable 
as they make us acquainted with 
the political scandal of the time. 
But the story of the herald Anthe¬ 
mokritus and liis death cannot be 
altogether rejected. Though Thu- 
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that ever since the revolt of Megara fourteen years before 

wnicn caused to Athens an irreparable mischief_the 

leeling prevalent between the two cities had been one of 
bitter enmity, manifesting itself in many ways, but so much 
exasperated by recent events as to provoke Athens to a 
signal revenge. i Exclusion from Athens and all the ports 

!!! nearly every island and seaport 

n the Algean, was so ruinous to the Megarians, that they 
loudly complained of it at Sparta, representing it as an 

edk^i;tV truce; though it was undoubt- 

edlj within the legitimate right of Athens to enforce-and 

was even less harsh than the systematic expulsion of for- 

eignCTs by Sparta, with which Perikles compared it. 

complaints found increased attention after the 

iTthe a£^™ blockade ofPotidma zeaiou,™- 

by the Athenians. Q.he sentiments of the Co- 

iinthians towards Athens had now become ano-- 

ry and warlike in the highest degree. It was 

resentment for the past which ani- oral war' 
mated them, but also the anxiety farther to brino' f'"- the piir- 
upon Athens so strong a hostile pressure as ZMfAZ 
s lould preserve Potidaea and its garrison from 
capture. Accordingly they lost no time in endeavouring 
to rouse_the feelings of the Spartans against Athens, anil 
m inducing them to invite to Sparta all such of the con- 

grievances against that city. Not 
theMegaruins, but several other confederates, came 

^ -^ginetans, though their in¬ 

sular position made it perilous for them to appear, made 


-lA 49 * Jl* 

the Co- Portunity 

of the Co¬ 
rinthians in 
bringing 
about a gen¬ 
eral war. 


cydidfis, not mentioning the fact, 
did not believe that the hemld’s 
death had really been occasioned 
by the Megarians; yet there prob- 
ably was a popular belief at Athens 
to that effect, under the influence 
of which the deceased herald re¬ 
ceived a public burial near the 
JThriasian gate of Athens, leading 
to Elousis; see .Philippi Epiatol. 
ad Athen. ap. Eemosthen. p. 159 
R.; Pausan. i. 3G, 8; iii 4 , 2. The 
language of Plutarch (PeriklSs, c. 
30) is probably literally correct— 
“the herald’s death appeared to 
have boon caused by the Mega- 


nans” odTliiit Tiov MsYapilov dTcoOot- 
V 21 V eSo^e. That neither Thucydi- 
dds, norPeriklfis himself, boliovod 
that the Megarians had really 
caused his death, is pretty certain; 
otherwise the fact would have been 
urged when the Lacodjnmonians 
sent to complain of the sentence 
of exclusion—being a deed so no¬ 
toriously repugnant to all Grecian 
feeling. 

' Thucyd. i G7. S’/jXoov- 

're<: jxh xcd Ixspa oOx oXlya Siafpopw, 
p.C(XtffT« oi, Xt(4.dvtt)v Ts eipysaClat toiv 
ev T-g ’A£)7]vattuv dpxtl) 
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tliemselves vehemently heard through the mouths of 
others, complaining that Athens withheld from them tho 
autonomy to which they were entitled under tile truce. i 
According to the Lacedsemonian practice, it was ne- 
cessary first that the Spartans themselves, apart from their 
allies, should decide whether there existed a sufficient case 
of wrong done by Athens against themselves or against 
Peloponnesus—either in violation of the Thirty years’ 
truce, or in any other way. If the determination of Sparta 
herself were in the negative, the case would never even 
Keiations Submitted to the vote of the allies. But if 
of Sparta it were in the affirmative, then the latter would 
riiies-tiiey Convoked to deliver their opinion also: and 
nad a vote assuming that the majority of votes coincided 
—whether with the^previous decision of Sparta, the entire 
they confederacy stood then pledged to the given 

wSuid’ not, of policy—if the majority was contrary, the 

approve of Spartans would stand alone, or with such only 
policy of the confederates as concurred. Each allied 
w^hich had city, great or small, had an equal right of suf- 

vioJsfy ^ie- appears that Sparta herself did 

solved hy not vote as a member of the confederacy, but 
separately, separately an.d individually as leader—and that 
the only question ever submitted to the allies 
was, whether they would or would not go along with her 
previous decision. Such was the course of proceeding now 
followed. The Corinthians, together with such other of the 

* Thucyd, i, 67. Xeyovtst; oOx sivai Thebans (iii. 64): but on the other 
aiTovop-oi xatot xdq OTCovSdc;. 0. Mill- hand, if we consult i. 116, it will 
ler (JElginet. p. 180) and Goller in appear possible that the wording 
his note, think that the truce (or of the Thirty years’ truce may 
covenant generally) here alluded have been general, as—’A tcoSouvki 
to is, not the Thirty years’ truce 8s ’ABYjvavou*; Sea ij^ouai risXciTcovvri- 
conoluded fourteen years before clcov: at any rate, the JEginetans 
the period actually present, but may have pretended, that by tho 
the ancient alliance against the same rule as Athens gave upNi- 
Persians, solemnly ratified and con- ssea, POgje, &c., she ought also to 
tinued after the victory of Platsea, renounce JEgina. 

Dr. Arnold on the contrary thinks However, we must recollect thaji, 
thatthe Thirty years truce is alluded the one plea does not exclude the 
to, which theiEginetans interpreted other: the JEginetans may have 
(rightly or not) as entitling them taken advantage of hath in en- 
to independence. forcing theirprayer for interference. 

The former opinion might seem This seems to have been the idea 
to be countenanced by the allusion of the Scholiast, when he says— 
to JEgina in the speech of the xaxd tyjv cyp-^toviav xojv ffTiovomv. 
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confederates as felt either aggrieved oralarmed by Athens, 
presented themselves before the public assembly of {Spartan 
citizens, prepared to prove that the Athenians had broken 
the truce and were going on in a course of wrong towards 
Pelojponnesus. 1 Even in the oligarchy of Sparta, such a 
question as this could only be decided by a general assem¬ 
bly of Spptan citizens, qualified both by age, by regular 
contribution to the public mess, and by obedience to Spar¬ 
tan discipline. To the^assembly so constituted the deputies 
of the various allied cities addressed themselves, each set¬ 
ting forth his case against Athens. The Corinthians chose 
to reserve themselves to the last, after the assembly had 
been inflamed by the previous speakers. 

Of this important assembly, on which so much of the 
future fate of Greece turned, Thucydides has 
preserved an account unusually copious. First, of Z^Spnr- 
the speech delivered by the Corinthian envovs. sepa- 
Next, that of some Athenian envoys, who hap- 
pening to be at the same time in Sparta on some envoys of 
other matters, and being present in the assembly 
so as to have heard the speeches both of the complain- 
Corinthians and of the other complainants, ob- Atims h: ,i 
tamed permission from the magistrates to ad- violaled 
dress the assembly in their turn. Thirdly, the 
address of the Spartan king Archidamus, on the coursfi 
of policy proper to be adopted by Sparta. Lastly, the 
brief, but eminently characteristic, address of the Ephor 
Sthenelaidas, on putting the question for decision. These 
speeches, the composition of Thucydides himself, contain 
substantially the sentiments of the parties to whom they 
are ascribed. Neither of them is distinctly a reply to that 
which has preceded, ^ut each presents the situation of af¬ 
fairs from a different point of view. 

The Corinthians knew well that the audience whom 
they were about to address had been favourably ^ : 
prepared for them—for the Lacedsemonian SlL on”’ 
authorities had already given an actual promise, 
to them and to the Potidseans at the moment assembly 
before 1 otidsea revolted, that they would invade 
Attica. Great was the revolution in sentiment of of tho oYicr 
the bpartans, since they had declined lending aid 
to the much more powerful island ofLesbos when ^ 

it proposed to revolt—a revolution occasioned 

1 TJiucyd.i. G7, •xats^oov sXOdvxs; ttlav ’AOTj.almv Sxi (jTc&vSaf; xz 
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by tie altered interests and sentiments of Corinth 
Nevertheless, the Corinthians also knew that their positive 
grounds of complaint against Athens, in respect of wronff 
or violation of the existing truce, were both few and feeble 
JSI either in the dispute about Potidma nor about Korkyra' 
had Athens infringed the truce or wronged the Pelopon-’ 
iiesian alliance. In both she had come into collision with 
Corinth, singly and apart from the confederacy. 8he had 
a right, both according to the truce and according to the 
received maxims of international law, to lend defensive aid 
Internation- Korkyrseans, at their own reouestt she 

of tSrw also, according to the principles laid 

us bearing* down by the Corinthians themselves on occasion 

vStataIn 2^ restrain the Potidseans 

dispute be- iboin revolting. She had committed nothing 

iTens and aggression, ij 

(’orinth- the aggression both in the case of Potidsea 

in that of Korkyra, was decidedly on the 
"sw- side of the Corinthians: and the Peloponnesian 
confederacy could only be so far implicated as it was under¬ 
stood to be bound to espouse the separate quarrels, ritrlit 

t this was well known to the 
Corinthian envoys; and accordingly we find that in their 
speech at bparta, they touch but lightly and in vague terms 
on positive or recent wrongs. Even that which they do 
say completely justifies the proceedings of Athens about 
the affair of Korkyra; since they confess without hesitation 
the tiesign w seizing the large Korkyrsean navy for the 
use of the Peloponnesian alliance: while in respect of 
1 otidsea, if we had only the speech of the Corinthian envoy 
before us without any other knowledge, we should have 
it to be an independent stcite, not connected bv 
any permanent bonds with Athens—we should have sup¬ 
posed that the siegeofPotidseaby Athens was an unprovoked 

aggression upon an autonomous ally of Corinth i—we should 
never have imagined that Corinth had deliberately instigated 
Md aided the revolt of the Chalkidians as well as of the 
ir-otidaeans against Athens. It might be pretended that 

vW nsXoTtiv- xal rioTlSaiav iwo\i6pxouv, wv to txh 

* Thuoyd. I. 68^ oi rip L Kip fi’’’?' ^ 
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she liad a right to do this, hy virtue of her undefined 
metropolitan relations with Potidsea. But at any rate the 
incident was not such as to afford any decent pretext for 
charge against the Athenians either of outoge towards 
Corinth,! or of wrongful aggression against the Pelopon¬ 
nesian confederacy. 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, 
would not have suited the purpose of the Co- 
rinthian envoy; for against such, the Thirty the 
years’ truce expressly provided that recourse 
should be had to amicable arbitration—to which nttiT aHu- 
recourse he never once alludes. He knew, that 
as between Corinth and Athens, war had .already 
begun at Potidsea; and his business, throughout forts to 
nearly all of a very emphatic speech, is, to show and aifrm 
that the Peloponnesian confederacy, and especial- against 
ly Sparta, is bound to take instant part in it, 
not less by prudence than by duty. He employs the most 
animated language to depict the ambition, the unwearied 
activity, the personal effort abroad as well as at home, the 
quick resolves, the sanguine hopes never dashed by fiiilure 
—of Athens: as contrasted with the cautious, home-keeping, 
indolent, scrupulous routine of Sparta. He reproaches the 
Spartans with their backwardness and timidity, in not 
having repressed the growth of Athens before she reached 
this formidable height: especially in having allowed her to 
fortify her city after the retreat of Xerxes and afterwards 
to build the long walls from the city to the sea .2 The 
Spartans (he observes) stood alone among all Greeks in 
the notable system of keeping down an enemy not by acting, 
but by delaying to act—not arresting his growth, but put¬ 
ting him down when his 4‘orce was doubled. Falsely indeed 
had they acquired the rejputation of being sure, when they 
were in reality merely slow.a In resisting Xerxes, as in 
resisting Athens, they had always been behindhand, dis¬ 
appointing and leaving their friends to imin; while both 


^ Tlmcyd. i. 68. ev oTc; itpoai^xet 
oOx elxsTv, oaqj 

Ijiyiota elxXrj(xaTa s)^ojxev, uito fi,ev 
’A0-r]vatu>v 63piC6|Jtevoi, Oito 8e 0|xu)v 
d|xs)i.ou|ji.evoi. 

* Thucyd. i. 69. 

> Thucyd. i. 60. riauy/AUxs. yap 
[iovoi‘EXX yjvodv, o) Ac«xsSai|x6vt.oi, ou 


6yv{5;|X2t tivA o:XXd jxaXX'/^aEt 
djxuvdfxsvrn, xal fxdvot o6x dpyoixavTjv 
T^v au;75criv Td)v £y/Jpd)v, SitsXaaiou- 
jxrjTjv xaTotXOovTe?. Kalxot eXi- 

7 Ecr 0 e dafpaXet? elvcxi, «Lv dpos 6 Xo’/oi; 
Tou e’ipa’cst* 'cov xz yap 

&c. 
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After half apologising for the tartness of. these re 
Bemark- proofs— whicli however, as the S-oapfoTiQ xx.. 

abiepictura now Well disDosed +n o-nitrov.-T S Were 

drawn of i 1- to war forthwith, would 

Athens p© Well-timed and even agreeable—theCorinlTi 

^y^hex ene. xan Orator vindicates the necessity of S 

^ the urgent peril of the emergency 

and the formidable character of the enemy who threatenirl 

A J’®fl®ct (he says) hoyy thoroughly differ¬ 

ent the Athenians are from yourselves. 27itf!/are innova- 
tors by nature, sharp both in devising, and in executing 
what they have determined: you are sharp only in keeping 

what you have got, in determining on nothing beyond^and 

m doing even less than absolute necessity requires.' Then 
again dare beyond their means, run risks beyond their 
own judgement, and keep alive their hopes in desperate 

IZTlCT:./"''" peculiarity is, that /our perfoSe 
comes short of your power—you have no faith even in 
what your judgement guarantees—when in difficulties, you 
despair of all escape. They never hang h^ck-you Z 
habitual laggards: they love foreign service—yp/cannot 
stir from home: for they are always under the belief that 

fancvTw to some farther gain, while you 

fancy tlmt new products will endanger what you alreLy 

have. When successful, they make the greatest forward 

SiYv^+l'^^ ft. they fall back the least. Moreover 

^ 0^ t^eir city as if they 

r ^ft ^ of others-while their minds are most 
ot all their own, for exertion in her service.2 When 
their plans for acquisition do not come successfully 


* Tkucyd. i. 70, 0i {jilv ye vsu>- 
xepoTCOiol, Atat e-rciy^eip^^aai ocal 

ei^iTsXdaai lpYt|> I '^v rvoiaiv Optst:; 
54 TOC 6TCcippvTcx TS otbCetv, xal stei- 

Tvwvai firjSsv, otal epycp o 064 TdvaY- 
Tcaia i;Si*/.sa9ai, 

Tke meaning of the word ofsTc 
--s7iar^)-.when applied to the latter 
half of the sentence, is in the na¬ 
ture of a sarcasm. But this is 
suitable to the character of the 
speech. Goller supposes some such 
word as ixavoi, instead of o$si?, 


rj 


to he understood: hut we should 
thereby both depart from the more 
obvious syntax, and weaken the 
general meaning, 

‘Ihucyd, i, 70. Ixi 84 toT? jjtsv 
atbfi-aaiv dXXoTpttoxdToii; OTuep tt}? 
•rtciXsinc 

6s oixeiof 

Tax^^ec x6 TCpdoorsiv xt OTtep a6Ty5(;. 

It is difficult to convey in trans¬ 
lation the antithesis between dX- 
XoxpuoTdxoi? and ohsioxdx^ — not 
without a certain conceit, wliicli 
ThucydidSs is occasionally fond of. 
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out, they feel like men robbed of what belongs to them: 
yet the acquisitions when realised appear like trifles com¬ 
pared with what remains to be acquired. If they some¬ 
times fail in an attempt, new hopes arise in some other 
direction to supply the want: for with them alone the 
possession and the hope of what they aim at is almost 
simultaneous, from their habit of quickly executing all 
that they have once resolved. And in this manner do they 
toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjoyment in the continual thirst for 
increase—knowing no other festival recreation except the 
performance of active duty—and deeming inactive repose 
a worse condition than fatiguing occupation. To speak 
the truth in two words, such is their inborn temper, that 
they will neither remain at rest themselves, nor allow rest 
to others. 1 

“Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Lace¬ 
daemonians—yet ye still hang back from action.Your 

continual scruples and apathy would hardly be safe, even 
if ye had neighbours like yourselves in character: but as 
to dealings with Athens, your system is antiquated amd 
out of date. In politics as in art, it is the modern improve¬ 
ments which are sure to come out victorious: and though 
unchanged institutions are best, if a city be not called 
upon to act—yet multiplicity of active obligations requires 
multiplicity and novelty of contrivance.It is through 
these numerous trials that the means of x4.theiis have ac¬ 
quired so much more new development than yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so 
many previous warnings, now repeated for the last time, 
Sparta still refused toprotect her allies against Athens—if 
she delayed to perform her promise made to the Potidmans 
of immediately invading Attica—th(3y (the Corinthians) 


* Tlmcyd. I. c. xal tauxa |jiSTct 
uAvtov nAvta xal xivSuvcjdv Si’ S).ou 
ToO altovoc; x«l aTtoXaoou- 

0LV eXay^iaxcf, *ca)v OTtopyovitov, 61,a 
TO dsl xidcOai otal (xyjts ilopTyjv dXlo 

It, '^Ysiadott ■}) t 6 Td Siovxa TtpdSat, 

Sup/prjpdv Sb orV/ fjasov YjaMyia'i aTtpay- 
7) day/jliav eriTCOvov ojots zt 
TIC auxo'Jc SuvsXwv tpal-/] Tracpuxsvat 
tr.i Tcjj auTOUC eystv rp'y/JiTi 


ir^jTB to'!>c kXXouc dyOptbwouc dao, 

Op(j«j)C 3 lv ftlTtOl. 

'■* Tlmcyd. i, 71. dpjraidTpoTta 0- 
xd ^iTcttYjSsuiJiaTez irpo? auTOo:; 
eoTiv. ’AvdYXT) S’, wffTrsp Te’/vr,c, azl 
Td iB7ti'Yi7v6|j!.Bva xpaxstv* r/cruyo!- 
|J-«v irdXet Tct dxlvrjtoc vd(;.i.p,y. 
cf.pt.ffTC<, wpSc itoXXd dvaYxytiojxi- 
votc livcti,''noXXvii^ x«l t/jc 
crcuj; 0£i, 
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would fortliwitli look for safety in some new alliance 
^vhicli they felt themselves fully justified in doing. Thev 
admonished her to look well to the case, and to carry foii 
\^^ard Peloponnesus, with undiminished dignity, as it had 
keen transmitted to her from her predecessors. i 

Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her 
Repiymade citizens, as exhibited by her fiercest enemy be- 

nia“en™r fof assembly at Sparta. It was cal- 

aceidentai- Ciliated, to Impress tne assembly^ not by appeal 
ly present to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the 
m par a. system of Unprincipled and endless ag¬ 

gression which was imputed to Athens during the past— 
and by the certainty held out that the same system, unless 
put down hy measures of decisive hostility, would be push¬ 
ed still farther in future to the utter ruin of Peloponne¬ 
sus. And to this point did the Athenian envoy (staying m 
Sparta about some other negotiation and now present in 
the assembly) address himself in reply, after having asked 
and obtained permission from the magistrates. The empire 
of Athens was now of such standing that the younger men 
present had no personal knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it had grown up: and what was needed as in¬ 
formation for them would be impressive as a reminder 
even to their seniors. 2 

He b egan by disclaiming all intention of defending his 
Hia ac- native city against the charges of specific wrong 
count of tiie or alleged intractions of the existing truce. This 

Athens— mission; nor did he recognise 

iiow it had Sparta as a competent iudge in dispute betw^een 
Athens andCorinth. Buthe'neverthdessthought 
how it’was it his duty to vindicate Athens against the gen- 
iMintain- character of injustice and aggression im¬ 

puted to her, as well as to offer a solemn warn¬ 
ing to the Spartans against the policy towards which they 
were obviously tending. He then proceeded to show that 
the empire ot Athens had been honourably earned and 
amply deserved—-that it had been voluntarily ceded, and 
even pressed upon her—and that she could not abdicate it 
without imperniing her ownseparate existence andsecurity. 
Par from thinking that the circumstances under which it 
WM acquired needed apology, he appealed to them with 
pride, as a testimony of the genuine Hellenic patriotism of 

* Xiiucyd. i, 71. a Tliucyd. i. 72. 
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piat citywliicli the Spartan congress now seemed disposed 
to run down as an enemy. i He then dwelt U|)on the circum¬ 
stances .attending the Persian invasion, settinrj forth the 
superior forwardness and the unflinching endurance of 
Athens, in spite of ungenerous neglect from the Spartans 

preponderance of her naval force 
in tne^ armament—the directing genius of her general 

Ihemistokles, complimented even by Sparta herself—and 
tlie title of Athens to rank on that memorable occasion as 
0 piincipal saviour of Greece. P'his alone ought to save 
ler empire from reproach; but this was not all—for that 
empire had been tendered to her by the pressing instance 
01 tile allies, at a time when Sparta had proved herself both 
mcompetent and unwilling to prosecute the war against 
Jrersia. By simple exercise of the constraining force in¬ 
separable from her presidential obligations, and by the re¬ 
duction ofvarious allies who revolted, Athens had gradually 

iw!?? whileSparta too had become her enemy 

instead of her friend, lo relax her hold upon her allies 
would have been to make them the allies of Sparta against 
ler; and thus the motive of fear was added to those of 
revenue, in inducing Athens to maintain her 

^orce. In her position, no Grecian 
powei either would or could have acted otherwise:—no 
Grecian power, certainly not Sparta, would have acted with 
so much equity and moderation, or given so little ground 

muler Sparta, who held her own allies under the thraldom 

Atuens, this was only because subjects always hated the 
2 >r€sent dominion, whatever that might be.3 


* Thucyd. i, 73, j^TjOi^aETai 6i ou 
^xc(p«ttyjasu)£; (xaXXov IvExa ^ fjtapxu- 
pir^u, xal 07]XuJareu>c wpoc o?av OfAiv 
«6Xiv jxT) 80 pooXeuoja^ViOic 6 aycov 
x«TaoTi^cr£Tai. 

^ * Thucyd, i, 75, Ap* ct^irjl IjjXEv, 
(0 AotX8<liaipi.OVlOl, XOtl TtprJitjyi.ifXCi IvS'/Ot 
T'^? Tore ■seal Yvib|j.rj? ouvsasax;, dp- 
m Jr- Tolc“£XXr,ai it/q 

0'JT(.i>i; ctyiKv 87:npf)f|)V{joc OLaxstodoit,; 

y.al r«P a'itTijv rrj^jSi eXd(5ojxav 


piac'xixaMoi, dXX* Ofxwv [xev o5x eOz- 
X/jcrdvTov irap«|xsiv«t Ttpo^ rd UTtd- 
XotTvx TOO 3 ap 3 «poo, 6 e vfioail- 

iXivtov Tu>v ^u/xfxdty^tov, x«l aonhy 
6r/)'isvTajv rjysfxovan xaTaaTvJvoti* ct; 
aoxrju 54 too Ipyoo xaxyjvotYxdsrOyjixsv 
xo irptbxov itpootjotygiv abxfjv i<i t 553 , 
jAaX^ioxa (x4v itnh oiooc, Smsixa 54 x«i 
Tijxv^c, uerxepoo xai «i)^iXelaj;, 

* Thucyd. i. 77. 
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tl^e origin and the working of 

break the ta to Consider calmly, witliouf Kaiv.^ 

truce, but l^ElTied awav bv the riacscsinTica 

before sL took a step from'whSuW 

p"Lrc‘ap. rnL°s'^:irf ’ fSnret 

peal whioii cnanoes rack as no hian on either side could 
prLTdTd 11 the truce 

7f® prepared to do, by the amicable ibitration 
wh oh that truce provided. Should she begin X ^ 

Atliemans would follow her lead and resist her calliuo' +! 
ih,„ god. „„d., .k... 

The facts recounted in the preceding chapters will 
The Spar- shown, that the account given byVrAthe 

ciude^el^an. auLharacte 

gers, and . he empire exercised by his city (though doubt- 

p'oin?° co^i^ect -f M an) is in substance 

among ^^ect and equitable. The envoj^s of Athens 

themselves not yet learned to take the tone which they 
assembly. WHied in the Sixteenth and seventeenth years 
X. r® coming war, at Melos and Kamarina At 

any time previous to the affair of Korkyra the tonir^ t 
sisted upon hy the Athenian would probahly hX bX 

at Sparta. But now the^mind of the 

‘itrai?ers » andiv.?' the assembly of all 

and determine tliP m they proceeded to discuss 

coXlXX ■ howevgr one voice, and that a 

commanding voice, raised agamst this conclusion- tlm 

« .nd respecied king Arthida.™ oppoST’ 

ton Sn Kt'? "f^">“5““; i« titol of . deUberntoSpu. 
tan, who, setting aside both hatred to Athens and blind 


/ Thucyd. i. 78. fifxsTc 51 h o05e- 
Fa WD ToiaitiQ djAaptla Svts?, o5t’ 
«^tor oSxe X^^ofxsv 

up.iviu); STi a{>9alpsTo<; dpt^poTspoit; 
>3 8u|ouXia, OTtovSd? jjLig Xusiv a-nSfe 
^«pa{?alv8ivTo64 5pxou«,T(i 6e 6id9opa 
XoEotlai xoxd x>)v SuvO^xtjv ^ 


fisou? Toi)? 6pxlou«; fxdcprupac noio’J- 
P-svoi, :rEipaCT6p.s9a dpL6vsa0ai noXs-. 
Fou dpxovtac xauT^ av 6<p7jrv]a9e. 

Thucyd, i. 79. x«l tu)v p.h TrXsto- 
vwv ETtl TO aOto al yvaipLat l9spov, 
aotxEw Ts ’AQ'/jvalouc ^St], xal TtoXs- 
ftiQTea etvai sv TdjfEu 
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looks at the question with a view to the 
interests and honour ot Sparta only—not how- 

ever omitting her imperial as well as her sepa- uSlplT' 

late character. The preceding native speakers 

nid^nant against Athens, had probably apiDealed war ^^Kinc^ 

to bpartan pride, treating it as an intolerable 

disgrace that almost the Entire land-force of po^ses’^war 

^jUorian i eloponnesus should be thus bullied speech. 

)y one single Ionic city, and should hesitate to commence 

mir ^Af of Attica would probably termi- 

tnns’bv^wAri'f- to excite the Spar¬ 

tans by well-timed taunts and reproaches, so the subse- 

^yiic upon the well-known valour and discipline of the 

reni'v ’^Wr l-’^■I’ffuments Archidamus set himself to 
ieply._ InvoLiiig the experience of the elders his contem¬ 
poraries around him, he impressed upon the assembly the 

Sr of X ui difficulties, and pe- 

“ emritinu ^ TT ^ere hurrying without 

/ He reminded them of the wealth, the po¬ 
pulation (greater than that of any other Grecian citvl the 

clomimon of Athens,—and then asJied by what means thev 

i..eamen, yci fcvyer; wealtli, next to none. '’Jdiev could in- 
^n^l^’ld P T?'P ^ «"P«rior numbers 

suffiffii’ 1 en^ tl'" possessions abroad 

sumcicnt to enable them to dispense with the produce of 

wr’umn P "‘'"T?: retaliate tie liko'ra- 

ges upon 1 eloponnesus. To suppose that one or two 

devastating expeditions into Attica would brino' the war 

to an end, would be a deplorable error: such prSceedin s 

would merely enrage t//e Athenians, withourfmmS' 

uSrwi^'it If <^etermfried 

ipon wai, it was absolutely necessary to provide more 

' Thucyd. i. PO. s„. *1 , » 

0 u[) ■Kfxl Srj(xooi(») tal vausl %«i t«7roic * ® Tlmcvfl i ftl f:' - 1*1 

xai SitXon, ^ai rr/loK Zaoc Oe fXaXXov 

iXlip ivl ft x<^m>'itUrimip int, So. 
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efficient means for carrying it on; and to multiply theiV 
allies not merely among the Greeks, hut among foreimers 
also. While this was in process, envoys ought to he sent 
to Athens to remonstrate and obtain redress for the 
vances of the allies. If the Athenians granted this—which 
they very probably would do, when they saw the prepara¬ 
tions going forward, and when the ruin of the highlv-cul 
tivated soil of Attica was held over them in terrorem with" 
out being actually consummated—so much the better- if 
they refused, in the course of two or three years war 
might be commenced with some hopes of success. Archi- 
damus reminded his countrymen that their allies would 
hold them responsible for the good or bad issue of what 
vf&s. now determined; i admonishing them, in the true spirit 
of a conse^ative Spartan, to cling to that cautious pSicv 
whichhad been ever the characteristic of the state, despisin""- 
both taunts on their tardiness and panegjrric on then- 
valour. “We Spartans owe both our bravery and our pru¬ 
dence to our admirable public discipline: it makes us war- 
like, because the sense of shame is most closely connected 
with discipline, as valour is with the sense of shame: it 
makes us prudent, because our training keeps us too ig¬ 
norant to set ourselves above our own institutions, and 
holds us under sharp restraint so as not to disobey them.2 


* Thticyd. i. 82, 83. 

^ * Tlracyd, i, 84, IIo'XejxixolTS xcxl 

euxoo|jLOv YiYvofteQa, 

TO {I.SV, 5x1 alouj? ocofppocrOvi^q itXsTa- 

TO'j fxsTsjfSt, alffjrovT]? 5^ eu'j^u^la' 
su^ouXoi 6 e, d(jLa 6 s{TT 8 pov xujv v 6 |jicov 
x^? & 7 ispo']>ia? TcaiSsuop-evoi, xa’i 
XaXs 7 c 6 x 7 ]Ti. fftDcppov^otepov 73 waxe 
aOxuiv dvTjxouaxeiv* xai xd d- 
Xpsia Sovexol ayav Svxsc, xdc xu)v 
7 ioXEfxCa)v xapaoEXEucKT Xaytp xaX<I>? 
p.£(i,cp 6 p.svoi, dvoft.oi<Dc 8 pY 9 ine^that, 
Nojxitsiv 6 e xd? xs Siavola? xd)v 'rcsXa? 
itapaitXTjolooc etvai, xal xd? itpoaitiii- 
xouaac xoxa? oii Xoyip Siaipsxd?. 

In the construction of the last 
Bentenoe, I follow Haack and 
iu preference to Gollcr 
and Br. Arnold, 

The wording of this part of the 
speech of Archidainua is awkward 
and bhsoure, though we make out 


pretty well the general sense. It 
deserves peculiar attention, as 
coming from a king of Sparta, per¬ 
sonally too a man of superior 
judgement. The great points of 
the Spartan character -are all 
brought out. 1 . A narrow, strictly- 
defined, and uniformrange of ideas, 
2 . Compression of all other impul¬ 
ses and desires, hut an increased 
sensibility to their own public 
opinion. 3, Great habits of endu¬ 
rance as well as of submission. 

The way in which the features 
of Spartan character are deduced 
from Spartan institutions, as well 
as the pride which Archidamus* 
expresses in the ignorance and 
narrow mental range of his coun¬ 
trymen, are here remarkable. A 
similar championship of ignoranco 
and narrow-mindedness is not only 
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And thus, notheing.overwise in unprofitable accomplish¬ 
ments, we^ Spartans are not given to disparage our enemy's 
strength in clever speech, and then meet him witii slioi-t- 
comings in reality. We think that the capacity of neigh¬ 
bouring states is much on a par, and that the chances in 
reserve for both parties are too uncertain to be discrimi¬ 
nated beforehand by speech. We always make real pre¬ 
parations against our enemies, as if they were proceeding 
wisely on their side: we must count upon security through 
our own precautions, not upon the chance of their errors. 
Indeed there is no great superiority in one man as com¬ 
pared with another: he is the stoutest who is trained in tlie 
severest trials. Let us for our parts not renounce this 
discipline, which we have received from our fathers and 
which we still continue, to our very great profit: let us not 
hurry on m one short hour a resolution upon which depend 
so many lives, so much property, so many cities, and our 
own reputation besides. Let us take time to consider, 
since our strength puts it fully in our power to do so 
Send envoys to'the Athenians on the subject of Potidma 
and of the other grievances alleged by our allies—and that 
too the rather as they are ready to give us satisfaction: 
against one who oflfers satisfaction, custom forbids you to 
proceed, without some previous application, as if he were 
a proclaimed wrong-doer. But at tlie same time make 
preparation for war; such will be the course of policy .-it 
onoe_ the-best for your own pow-er and the most terror- 
strilcing to your enemies.” • 

^ The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full 
ot plain reason and good sense, but delivered 
altogether from the point of view of a Spartan; otArlnuiT. 

appealing greatlyto&ar®an conservative feeling "‘a® •» *>'- 

rad even preiudice. But in spite of all this, and suonm.ut 
in spite oi the personal esteem entertained for warUko iii>. 
the speaker, the tide of feeling in the opposite SJof 
directionwas at that moment irresistible, fcithoiie- BMioueUi- 
laidas—one of the five Ephors, to whom it fell 
do put the question for voting—closed the debate. His 
tew words mark at once the character of the man—the 

ttipse who do- jiaro Xenophon, Memorah. 1. 2. 0- 

o^tortcal tS), but also in tho sposch of Kicoa 
tastes of the Athenian democracy (Xliucyd. iii. 37). 

(SGoAxiatophanfiSj Ban. 1070; com- * Tliucyd» i, 84, Pfi, 

VOt. V. 2 ji 
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temper of the assembly and the simplicity of speech 
though without the wisdom 9^ which Archi- 

damiis had taken credit to his countrymen. 

“I don’t understand (he said) these long speeches of 
the Athenians. They have praised themselves abundantlv, 
but they have never rebutted what is laid to their charge 
—that they are guilty of wrong against our allies and 
against Peloponnesus. Now^ if in former days they -were 
•rood men against the Persians, and are now evil-doers 
?-ainst us, ih%j deserve double punishment as havingbeS 
il-doers instead of good. i But fve are the same now oo 


S> 

ag 


doers instead of good. ^ But we are the same now as 
we were then: we know better than to sit still while our 
allies are suiFering wrong: we^ shall not adjourn our aid 
while they cannot adjourn their sufferings .2 Others have 
in abundance w^ealth, ships and horses—but we have good 
allies, whom we are not to abandon to the mercy of the 
Athenians: nor are we to trust our redress to arbitration 
and to words, when our wrongs are not confined to words. 
We must help them speedily and with all our strength 
Let no one tell us that we can with honour deliberate when 
we are actually suffering wrong: it is rather for those who 
intend to do the w’'rong, to deliberate well beforehand. 
Resolve upon war thenjLacedgemonianSyin a manner worthy 
of Sparta. Suffer not the Athenians to become greater than 
they are: let us not betray our allies to ruin, but march 
with the aid of the gods against the wrong*doers.” 

With these few words, so well calculated to defeat the 
Vote of tlhe prudential admonitions of Archidamus, Sthene- 

KiTin * question for the decision of the 

favour of assembly—-which at Sparta was usually taken 
neither by show of hands, nor by deposit of balls 
in an urn, but by cries analogous to the Ay or No of the 
English House of Commons—the presiding Ephor declarina- 
which of the cries predominated. On this occasion the cry 
for war was manifestly the stronger, s Yet Sthenelaidas 


* Compare a similar sentiment in 
I® speecli of the Thebans against 
Flatttans (Thucyd. iii. 67). 

® Tfemcyd. 1 86. Si opioToi 

■x.atMuv sajxsv, xal rohz £up,-t 
om9'povu>p.£v,-"o6 Tcepio'Ld- 
«tic,w{*.s-*Q-uc, -'-oaSs.jjtEXXriaofxsv 


TifAtopsiv'018s ouxefi ixeXXouaixaxtONi 

Ttaa^stv. 

There is here a play upon tbo 
word ftsXXsiv which it is not easy 
to preserve in a translation. 

® Tlinoyd. i. 87. pouXdjisvo? adTous 
9 avspd)<; a7toSsixvu|xevouc tiqv Yvuip.7]v 
^5 t 6 TcoXEjAelv fxaXXov SpiATjoai, &c. 
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affected inability to determine whicli of tlie two was the 
louder, in order that he might have an excuse for bringiiiff 
about a more impressive manifestation of sentiment and t 
s ronger apparent majority—since a portion of the minority 
would probably be afraid to show their real opinions as 
openly. He therefore directed a division—like 
the Speaker of the English House of Commons when his 
decision in favour of Ay or No is questioned by any 

® has been 

violated and that the Athenians are doing us wrong, go to 

that side; such as think the contrary, to the othe^side." 
The assembly accordingly divided, and the majority was 
very great on the warlike side of the question. ^ 

Ihe fipt step of the Lacedaimonians, after coming to 
this important decision, was to send to Delphi n., ^ 
and inquire of the oracle whether it would be In, n. 

benelicial to them to undertake the war The ob- 

(Thucydides seems hardly foura“uT' 
certain that_ it was really given') was—that if 

eo7 victorious, and that the 

god would help them, invoked or uninvoked. They at 

to time conyened a general congress of their allies 

ktfoffa!" 1' S?” '■* 

for the relief of 

1 otidffia, the decision to be given by this con- Gouorai 
gress was not less important than that which »f , 

the Spartans had just taken separately. They 
sent round enyoys to each of the allies, entreat- , 

ing them to authorise war without reserve. ‘Sr 
ihrough such instigations, acting upon the ffen- 

pre^ilent, the congress cine ?i?„- 

together in a temper decidedly warlike. Most “““““sity 
of the speakers were full of invective against etyo?waf' 
Athens and impatient for action, while the Corinthians 
waiting as before to speak the last, wound up the disSon 
by a speech well calculated to ensure a hearty vote. Their 
former speech had been directed to sh#ne, exasperate and 
alarm the Lacedsemonians; this point having now been ear¬ 
ned, they had to enforce, upon the allies, generX X 

ieadei. ihe cause was one in which all were iiiterestecf 

• Tliucyd. i. 118 . 6 6i dviUuv a6T0i(:, ti) « X ey t t at, 4o. 

2a2 
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the inland states not less than the maritime, for both wa„i i 
nd themselves ultima^ly victims of the encroachino' des 
pot-city. ’Whatever efforts were necessary for the^’w!!.' 

made, since it was only throush war 
aat they could arrive at a secure and honourable ^eace 
There were good hopes that this might soon be attfS 
and that the war would not last long?-so decided was th ' 
superiority of the confederacy, in numbers, in miUtaTrskhl 
and in the egual hea,rt and obedience of all its members i' 
The naval superiority of Athens depended chieflv unL 
hired seamen so that the confederacy, bv borrowino' 
he treasuries of Delphi and 01ympiaf’wLinooT#etbk 
to overbid her, take into pay her best mariners, and eoual 
her equipment at sea. They would excite revolt aiimno' 

rafn^Sf Attica establish a permanent fortified post for thf 
ruin of Attica. To make up a common fund for this purnose 
was indispensably necessary; for Athens was farmer K 
a match for each of them single-handed. Nothing less than 
hearty union could save them all from successivf enslave¬ 
ment the very supposition of which was intolerable to 

Sm^thrPer^ifn®®T“+ liberated Greece 

irom the Persian. Let them not shrink from endurance 

and sacrifice in such a cause-it was their hereditarv pride 

haCmTsed laborious effort. The Delphian god 

nad promised them his cooperation; and the whole of Greece 

pofei^offihens of the des- 

nnt + f V °f profit. They would 

not be the first to break the truce, for the Athenians had 


^ ■ Thucyd. i. 120, 121. KatiitoXli 

OS elxo; STitixpaTTjaai, upwTOv 

fxev TtX-ijQst TCpolixovia; xai sp-Tcsiplcji- 
TroXsfi-ixf;, iTCstta 6ix o i to c ffiivxac ei 
Ttt TtaparyeXXofisva lovTa?. 

X C 0 I 1 C 61 V 6 tliSit tho word. 6 jx o I to ^ 
hore alludes to tho equal interest 
of all the confederates in the quar¬ 
rel, as opposed to the Athenian 
power, which was coni|m 8 ed partly 
of constrained subjectl; partly of 
hired mercenaries—to both of which 
points, as weaknesses in the enemv. 
*he Oorinthian orator goes on 
allude. The word 6 }xol(oc here de¬ 
signates the same fact as PerikUs 
iJi hia speech at Atlaens (i. 141 ), 


mentions under the words itdvtst 
Icro'pTjcpoi: the Corinthian oratpr 
treat^^ it as an advantage to have 
all confederates equal and hearty in 
the cause: Perikl6s, on the con¬ 
trary, looking at the same fact 
from the Athenian point of view, 
Considers it as a disadvantage, since 

it prevented unity of command and 
determination. 

Toppo’s view of this passage 
seems to me erroneous. 

The same idea is reproduced, c. 
124, stiTsp fisPaidTaTov to tauTa 
^Ufi^spovia xal TrdXeoi xai iSiwian; 
etvat, &Q, 
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^ i’ ^®T ¥ of the Delphian god 

1 “ sending aid 

^ PoPJi^ation now besieged by 

had enslaved. Every day the necessity for effort was be- 

ff 1 *^® longer it was delayed, the more 

painful it wuld be when it came. “Be ye persuaded then 

iteSelf dMuif °/p oity> ■which has constituted 

T ®®“® present rule, others for 

T ^®* subdue her, that we 

r.fl+^ hereafter, and may emanci¬ 

pate those Greeks who are now in slavery.” i 

in ouisitTonTo'^ ®°“gress 

m opposition to the war, they were not likely ^ 

damn--® biff f -1 f ^ fa®® ^frerein^ven Archil of 

dainuh had failed. After the Cormthian had lilies in 

f f ewrlf question was put to the deputies iTZ.cf 

«JiuI •?''®f “d small indiscriminately: 

and the majority decided for war. 2 This important reso 

uing or jaimaiy 431 b.c.: the previous decisinn nf 

eariSfin thfpSf rf? f ®“ 

earliw, in the preceding October or November 432 b c 
.Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian nor. 
ties at this momentous juncture, with reference viows mu 
xisting treati®s and positive grounds of “otivos of 
“of’ j®®!®^® ®^®“ Giat Athens was in the sfnV*’*’'’' 

right. She had done nothing which could fairly powers. 

sfibLf tblnf f +f r®*"® to oe such, she offered to 

itsS prescNbed^Th'f^-ptf ® which the truce 

“■ ■^“® ^?lupouuesian confederates were 

TbS^d ffiff ^^® ?®?t®®t- If Sparta, usually 

opposltf we Z tfof ® .(onward in a spirit so decidedly 
fnlTealnul o/!A Partly toler standing fear 

“■P”™ 

rainii^moHTwt*’ ^aaomising these two as the grand deter¬ 
mining motives, and indicating the alleged infractions of 

* Tliucyd. i, 123 124 a,i , . . 

J Thucyd. i. 126. x,‘i ,6 unllmfa? 

i*i^rj<piaano noXfip-stv. It seems that 
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truce as simple occasions or pretexts, seems to considp,. 
he fear and hatred of Athens as having contributed more 
to determine Sparta than the urgency of her allies i Tb»f 
the _ extraordinary aggrandisement of Athens, durimTthp 
period immediately succeeding the Persian invasion*’wat 
weU-oalculated to exmte alarm and jealousy in PeloponnL 
indisputable. But if we take Athens as she stood in 
432 B. c.. It deserves notice that she had neither made non 
(so far as we know) tried to make, a single new acquisition 
during the whole fourteen years which had elapsed since 

tr’ice,2-and moreover 
that that truce marked an epoch of signal humiliation and 
reduction of her power. The triumph which Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufficientlv 
cornplete to remove all fear of Athens, was yet great enough 

^ second combined 

effort would subdue l?er. This mixture of fear and hone 
was exactly the state of feeling out of which war was 


^ Thxicyd. i. 88, "E'lii^cpiaavTO 5e o.£ 
AaxeSavjj.ivioi toic aTtovSd? XeXOaQat 
xal TcoXefhTjT^a elvat, o6 xoaou- 
TTOv Twv £u(i.jjLaO)V TcetaQev- 
xesiToic Xcyoi?, Saav ^opoojjie- 
voi too? 'AQ'J^valou?, |jl 7 j jab i- 
Cov 8uv7]9u)criM, opujvts? aixoT? ta 
TcoXXd ti^? ^EXXaSoc Otoyeipia 
ovTot: compare also c. 23 and 
118. 

® Plutarch’s biography of Peri- 
kUs is -very misleading from its 
inattention to ‘chronology, ascri¬ 
bing to an earlier time feelings and 
tendencies which really belong to 
a later. Thus he represents (c. 20) 
the desire for acquiring possession 
of Sicily,, and even of Carthage 
and the Tyrrhenian coast, as hav¬ 
ing became very popular at 
Atbens even before the revolt of 
Megara and Euboea, and before 
those other ciroumst|ji.ces which 
preceded the Thirty years’ truce; 
and he gives much credit to Peri- 
kl&8 for having repressed suchun- 
measured aspirations. But ambi¬ 
tious hopes directed towards Si¬ 
cily could not have sprung up in 


the Athenian mind until after the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. It was impossible that they 
could make any step in that direc¬ 
tion until they had established 
tbeir alliance with Eorkyra, and 
this was only done in the year be. 
fore the Peloponnesian war—done 
too, even then, in a qualified 
manner and with much reserve. At 
the first outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Athenians had 
nothing but fears, while the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians had largchopes of aid, 
from the side of Sicily, While it 
is vofy true, therefore, that Peri- 
kl6s was eminently useful in dis¬ 
couraging rash and distant enters 
prises of ambition generally, we 
cannot give him the credit of 
keeping down Athenian desires of 
acquisition in Sicily, or towards 
Carthage (if indeed this latter ever a 
was included in the catalogue of 
Athenian hopes)—.for such desires 
were hardly known until after his 
death—in spit© of the assertion 
again repeated by Plutarch, Alki- 
biad6s, 0 . 17, 
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likely to grow. We see that even before the quarrel be¬ 
tween Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious Greeks everywhere 
anticipated war as not far distant. i It was near breaking 
out even on occasion of the revolt of 8amos;2 peace being 
then presei^ed partly by the commercial and nautical in¬ 
terests of Corinth, partly by the quiescence of Athens, 
i5ut the quarrel of Corinth and Korkyra, which Sparta 
might have appeased beforehand had she thought it her 

junction of Korkyra with 
Athens exhibited the latter as again in a career of ag- 
grandisement, and thus again brought into play the war¬ 
like feelings of Sparta; while they converted Corinth from 
the advocate of peace into a clamorous, organ of war. The 
revolt of Potidma—fomented by Corinth and encouraged 

form of a positive promise to invade 
Attica--was in point of fact the first distinct violation of 
the truce, and the initiatory measur# of the Peloponnesian 

meeting, and the subsequent congress 
01 allies at bparta, served no other purpose than to pro¬ 
vide such formalities as were requisite to ensure the con¬ 
current and hearty action of numbers, and to clothe with 
imposing sanction a state of war already existing in real¬ 
ity, though yet unproclaimed. 

Peloponnesus at this moment was 
not the fear of Athens, but the hatred of Athens,—and 
the confident hope of subduing her. And indeed such con- 
fidence was justified by plausible grounds. Men might 
well think that the Athenians could never endure the en- 
tire deTastation of their highly cultivated soil,-or at least 
that they would certainly come forth to fight for it in the 
field, which was all that the Peloponnesians desired 
Nothing except the unparalleled ascenkncy and unshaken 
resolution of Perikl^s iflduced the Athenians to persevere 
m a scheme of patient defence, and to trust to that naval 
superiority which the enemies of Athens, save and except 
the judicious Archidamus, had not yet learned fully to 
appreciate. Moreover the confident hopes of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians were materially strengthened by the wide- 

their ca^se, proclaiming as 
xt did the intended liberation of Greece from a desnot 

city.3 A 

" Tlmcyd. i. 33-30. a Thucyd. i, 4G, 41, 

* Tbucyd. ii. 8. 
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Sparta to 
Athens 
with com¬ 
plaints and* 
requisi¬ 
tions 
m( 


Past 

To Athens, on the_ other hand, the coming 

The hopes itself in a very different aspect 

and oonfl- out nothing less than the certaintw^p ’ 

Sparta; the heavy cost, her independence and .iC,:. ^ 

“r,“ 

Athens, Perikles, and bv the mnrA • P j 

nians, the chan Je 

seen even before,the Korkyraean dTsputfi pt 
Perikles was only the first citizen fn 
cracy, esteemed, trusted, and listened ^ 

ions: else, by the body of cSzel”^! 

meanwhile warmly opposed in most of his^measures^^^ 

«o?/ 7 on”' speech and latitude ofinSuain^^®" 

war go on. which reigned at Athens,-and even 

formal determTna^tfoSlT LacS*^°^^ PPPonents. The 
war, must of couS K beenid “ieelare 

those Athenian envoys who KnteredT ^ 

est against it in tL Spartn aLei ^ 

taken by Sparta to carrv +hi-< x* ^ steps were 

until after tL congresroLllip\fndT^^™®’^““ 

hrraatory vote Nor did +hA Q ^ pronounced con- 

various propositions to Athens, not at' all ^4 f ^r 
trying to obtain satisfaction, or of provMiZ - 

of quarrel.2 M^nwIiinh^d^TtieriS T 

' TSrsfrea^^- 

to Athens warrSfeaf ifthe Lacedemonians 
their chief oTponenft that Perikles, 

longed to the great famOy of fhe^Lrefinbt^^ 

»' *>■« -"la*. ..SAfS Sc 

1 -. 126 . h To 4 r<f Si 
.^PW 3 s«,ro T<p 7 .p 6 ,<p „pi, 

A6nva«„, / < 


voi, !i (05 (,,ptg,, Sti USYiazn 
TcpAcpaatj; gi;^ eqxo TtoXep. S l Vj 


’IV M .75 ,TI iaaxouwgi, 
3 Thucyd. i. 125 . 
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Me^ldes nearly two centuries before, in the slaughter of 
the -Kyloman suppliants near the altar of the Ven¬ 
erable Goddesses. i Ancient as this transaction 

was, it still had sufficient hold on the mind of by 
the Athenians to serve as the basis of a political ithens- 
manoeuvre. About seventy-seven years before, for 

shortly after the expulsion of Hippias from s?oVofthe 
Athens, it had been so employed by the Spartan Aikmsed- 
kingffleomenes, who at that time exacted from 
the Athenians a clearance of the ancient Sacri- aimed at 

banishment of 

Kleisthenes (the founder of the democracy) and his chief 
partisans. This demand, addressed by Kleomenes to the 

1 instance of Isagoras the rival of Kleisthe- 

iies, had been then obeyed, and had served well the pur- 

(tlie grand-nephew of 
Simtil ^ doubtless at the instance of his political 
enemies.^ Iteligion required, it was pretended, that ‘4;he 
abomination of the goddess should be driven out.”3 If the 

thtms“e]Tes“T?l demand, they would deprive 

moment, of their ablest leader. 

ed L “°i®?P®^“S: compliance, reckon¬ 

ed at all events upon discrediting Perikles with the peonle 

^ the cause of the war through family taint 
f impiety4 ^and this impression would doubtless be loud- 
ly his political opponents in the assembly. 

I he influence of Perikles with the Athenian public 
had become greater and greater as their politi¬ 
cal experience of him was prolonged. But the IS" 
bitterness of his enemies appears to have in- Athene: 
creased along with it. Not long before this pe- 

1 * "t ^ 

riod, he had been iifijirectly assailed through poHtical^** 
tne medium of accusations against three differ- 
ent perpns, all more or less intimate with him upon 
"his mistress Aspasia, the philosopher Anaxa- ^*^'?** ^**’‘^***®“ 

goras, and the sculptor' Phefdias. ^ ^ 

We cannot make out either the exact date 

Asnasin^^°* ^ vf® of either of these accusations! compiish-”' . 
/i-spasia, daughter of Axiochus, was a native of 

^moh followoa, xn this History, * Thucyd. i. roho 

= Seo Herodot. v. yo: compare ^ThueSh 
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Miletus, beautiful, well-educated, and aspiring. She resided 
at Athens, and is affirmed (though upon very doubtful 
evidence) to have kept slave-girls to be let out as courte- 
pns. Whatever may be the case with this report, which 
is most probably one of the scandals engendered by politi¬ 
cal animosity against Perikles, i it is certain that so remark- 


* Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 24. Ee- 
specting Aspasia, see jPlato, Mene- 
xenus, c. 3, 4; Xenophon, Me- 
morab. ii. 6, 36; Harpokration, v. 
’AcTcaaia. Aspasia was doubtless 
no uncommon name among Grecian 
women: we know of one Phokcean 
girl who bore it, the mistress of 
Cyrus the younger (Plutarch, Ar- 
taxer. c. 26). The story about As¬ 
pasia having kept slave-girls for 
hire, is stated by both Plutarch 
and Athenmus (xiii. p. 570): but we 
may reasonably doubt whether 
there is any better evidence for it 
than that which is actually cited 
by the latter—the passage in Ari- 
stophands, Acharn. 497-5Q5 

Kdt9* dSuMociq uecpuuiY- 

Yu)|jLevoi 

’AvTe^sxXs'^av ’AoTraolac itopva 

66 0 or Tcopv a(; 6 6 o. 

Athenjseus reads TCipvac, but the 
reading TE^pva 56o appears in the 
received text of Aristophanes. 
Critics differ whether ’Aa7iaala<; is 
the genitive case singular of ’Ao- 
iiacrla, or the accusative plural of 
the adjective doTcaaioc;. I believe 
that it is the latter; but intended 
as a play on the word, capable of 
being understood eitber as a sub¬ 
stantive or as an adjective—dcffia- 
olac TcApvac 66o or ’ AcrTtaola? Ttdpvai; 
66o. There is a similar play on 
the word, in a line of Kratinus, 
quoted by Plutarch, PerikUs, o. 
24. 

At the time, if ever, when this 
theft of the Megarian youth took 
places Aspasia must have been the 
beloved mistress and companion 
of PerikUs; and it is inconceiv¬ 
able that she should have kept 


slave-girls for hire then, whatever 
she may have done before. 

That reading and construction, 
of the verse above cited, which I 
think the less probable of the two 
has been applied by the commen¬ 
tators of Th,ucydid6s to explain a 
line of his history, and applied iu 
a manner which I am persuaded 
is erroneous. When the Eacedte- 
monians desired the Athenians to 
repeal the decree excluding the 
Megarians from their ports, the 
Athenians refused, alleging that 
the Megarians had appropriated 
some lands which were disputed 
between the two countries, and 
some which were even sacred pro¬ 
perty—and also that had re¬ 
ceived runaway slaves from Athens^ 
—xod av0pa7i:66(jov O?to6o5^7]v t(I)v dcpi- 
0T7.[j,svmv (L 139). The Scholiast 
gives a perfectly Just explanation 
of these last words—tic; Sxi 6o6Xou(; 
aOtojv aTTocpsuYovTac £6eYovTo. But 
Wasse puts a note to the passage 
to this effect— servos, v. 
Athenteum.p. 670; Aristoph. Acharn. 
626, et Schol.” This note of Wasse 
is adopted and transcribed by the 
three Ijj^est and most recent com¬ 
mentators on Thucydides—Poppo, 
Goller, and Dr. Arnold. Yet with 
all respect to their united author¬ 
ity, the supposition is neither na¬ 
tural as applied to the words, nor 
admissible as regards the matter 
of fact, ’Av8pdito6a acpiaxapisva 
mean naturally (not Aspasice ser¬ 
vos, or more properly servas, fox 
the very gender ought to have 
made Wasse suspect the correct¬ 
ness of his interpretation—but) tbo 
runaway slaves of i>roprietors gea- 
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able 'wrere her own fascinations, her accomplishments, 
and her powers not merely of conversation, but even of 
criticism,-that the most distinguished Athe¬ 
nians 01 all ages and characters, SokratSs among the num- 
ber, visited her, and several of them took their wives along 
with them to hear her also. The free citizen women ot 
11 strict and almost oriental recluseness, as 

when Single. Everything which 
/lo+f happiness, or their rights, was 

termined. or managed for them by male relatives: and 
they seem to have been destitute of all mental culture and 
accomplishments. Their society presented no charm nor 
’ accoi^ingly sought for in the company 

or Courtezans, literallV 
Eemale Companions, who lived a free life, managed their 
wn affair^ and supported themselves by their powers of 

STverf ■ ^ werelioubtless 

ffLsh J ir ^ character. The most distin- 

superior among them, such as Aspasia and 
iheodote, appear to have been the only women in Greece, 


orally in Attica; of whom the 
Athenians lost so prodigious a 
number after the Lacedsimonian 
garrison was established at De- 
keleia (Thucyd. vii, 28: compare 
i. 142; and iv. 118, about the cxut6- 
(i.oXoi). Poriklds might fairly sot 
forth the reception of such run¬ 
away slaves as matter of complaint 
against the Megarians, and the 
Athenian public assembly would 
feel it so likewise: moreover the 
Megarians are charged no'H with 
having stolen away the slaves, hut 
with hathouTiny them (bTtoSoyVjv). 
But to suppose that Periklds,' in 
defending the decree of exclusion, 
against the Megarians, would rest 
the defence on the ground that 
some Megarian youth had run away 
with two girls of the eorUge of 
Aspasia, argues a strange concep¬ 
tion both ofhim and of the people. 
If such an incident ever really 
happened, or was even supposed 
to Ijave happened, we may be sure 


that it would be cited by his op¬ 
ponents, as a means of bringing 
contempt upon the real accusation 
against the Megarians—the pur¬ 
pose for which Aristophanes pro¬ 
duces it. This is one of the many 
errors in respect to Grecian liistory 
arising from the practice of con¬ 
struing passages of comedy as if 
they wore serious and literal 
facts. 

^ The visit of SokratSs with some 
of his friends to Thoodotd, his 
dialogue with her, and the des¬ 
cription of her manner of living, 
are among the most curious rem¬ 
nants of Grecian antiquity, on a 
side very imperfectly known to us 
(Xenophon, Memorab. iii. ii). 

Compare the citations from Eu- 
bulus and Antiphanfes, the comic 
writers, apud Athenamm, xiii. p. 
071, illustrating the differences of 
character and behaviour between 
some of these Hotcerm and others 
—and Athente, xiii. p, C89. 
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except the Spartan, who either inspired strong passion 
exercised mental ascendency. ^ 

Perikles had been determined in his choice of a wife 
Family le- fhose family considerations which were held 
PedkiL!! obligatory at Athens, and had married a 

his con- woman very nearly related to him, by whom 

Xanthippus and Paralus. But 
Licence of ^ mairiage having never been comfortable 
the comic was afterwards dissolved by mutual 

o jn/Mt 4-li«4- 1^1 j An* . ^ ) 


- according to that full liberty of dryorc; wS 

■f a A ++ 11 "(rfr :4.x 'in _ *1 1A 


their 
attacks 


upon boa. Jaw permitted. Periklgs concurred 

» • with his wife’s male relations (who formed her 

legal guardians) in giving her away to another husband.! 
He then took Aspasia to live with him, had a son by her 
who bore his name, and continued ever afterwards on terms 
of the greatest intimacy and affection with her. 'Without 
adopting those exaggerations which represent Aspasia as 
having communicated to Perikles his distinguished elo¬ 
quence, or even as having herself composed orations for 
public delivery, we may reasonably believe her to have 
been qualified to take interest and share in that literary 

which frequented the house of 
PeriklSs, and which his unprincipled son Xanthippus,— 
disgusted with _ his father’s regular expenditure, as with- 

means of supporting an extravagant 
establishment—reported abroad with exaggerated calum¬ 
nies, and turned into derision. It was from that worthless 
young man, who died of the Athenian epidemic during the 
lifetime of Perikles, that his political enemies and the comic 
writers of the day obtained the pretended revelations, which 

matter for scandalous libel on the privacy 
of this distinguished man. 2 

"While the comic writers atta&edPerikles himself for 
alleged intrigues with different women, they treated the 
name of Aspasia as public property without any mercy or 
rcserye: she was the^Omphale, theieianeira, or thel^H 
to this great H^rakles or Zeus of Athens. At length one 
of these comic writers, Hermippus, not contented with 
scenic attacks, indicted her before the dikastery for im- ^ 
piety, as participant in the philosophical discussions held, 

^ Elxitaroli, EeriklSs, o. 24. EItcc v7]v auvs^^Sojitev, aOti? Si’AffTiOfflav 
T719 oyupKwaeoj; oSx oiiaiqc a^TOlc Xapcbv Sia^spdvtujc. 

apscrxyq, ,ix«ivnv |xiv iteptp » Plutarch, Eerikl^% c. 13-36. 
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and the opinions professed, among the society of Perikles 
IZ “d others. Against Anaxagoras hl^n eif 

too a simdar indictment is safi to have been preS’ 

Thucydides son of MelesiarS 

at^he \nstancp^ public assembly 

tivfant^atW nf sons!- 

ive antipathy of the Athenian public, shown afterw'^rrlQ 

atallyin the case ofSokrates, and embittered Tn SS 

stance by all the artifices of political faction, anainst nhi- 

losophers whose opinions conflicted with the received 

gious dogmas-that Perikles did not dare to Safe Anixa' 

goras on his trial. The latter retired fro?a 

Athens, and a sentence of banishment was pass- fion’^oT' 

ed against him m his absence.! But PerikMs Anaxago. 

InT^/thf dikastery. 

fact the indictment was as much against him 

^«rt irheidias} was, the reception retires 

ISr “trigues olpe“ 

i klcs. He defended her successfully and pro- I'onkifts 
cured a verdict of acquittal: but we arenot sur- 
pnsed to hear that Ais speech wLTnarkel by ^rti^e^ai- 

ars: /°lfe diSrlr?«*'°”f 

.. 1 -'■oo ou^f'Sts were accustomed to such i>or ac- 

appeals to their sympathies, sometimes even to 

accused persons. In 

stS Lt^s an outburst of emotion 

sL2ste?v waro^f if fl "“paralleled: for constant 

seiimasteiy was one of the most prominent featnrpci m i*n‘a 

Aaracter.a And we shall find hL, near 

IDU ar“wyh\rAthi®i^ become for the moment unpo- 
ito Athemaai people, distracted as they were 

W -Teiiiii ^ of the^pesti- 

up against their unmerited an^er not 

merely with dignity, but with a nrideof rnncpiA^o ■ ^ ‘ 

and desert which riUs almoi ®""®®lous innocence 

tt,B ■ almost into defiance; insomuch that 

L i?i "Srsrt ““““ ?.* ‘I’”''' 

weie simply the composition of Thucydides, 

ktLrfL7Zre f• “• 

statement, aad nacertainties upon i^axaga^t I 

Per kl^r’c ie sa”P«ik?aa, c. 82. 
scrikl4s. c. 18.82; Plutarch, Ni- ■ Plutarch,' Periklfis’, c. 7 38.39. 
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for em 
bezzlement 
—instituted 
by the poli¬ 
tical oppo¬ 
nents of 
Perikl^s. 
Charge of 
peculation 
against Pe- 
riklfiis him¬ 
self. 

Perildes.3 


censures tliat historian for having violated dramatic nro 
prietyby a display of insolence where humility wouldhave' 
been becoming.! 

It appears also, as far as we can judge amidst very 

Proseou- ’ great sculpt 

tion of the x heidias, for alleged embezzlement in the 

If 

tue 01 Athene,2 took place nearly at this period. 
That statue had been finished and dedicated in 
the Parthenon in 437 b.c., since which period 
Pheidias had been engaged at Olympia in his 
last and great masterpiece, the colossal statue 
of the Olympian Zeus. On his return to Athens 
from the execution of this work, about 433 or 
432 B.C., the accusation of embezzlement was in¬ 
stituted against him by the political enemies of 
A slave of Pheidias, named Henon, planted 
himself as a suppliant at the altar, professing to be cogni¬ 
zant of certain facts which proved that his master had 
committed peculation. Motion .was made to receive his 
depositions and to ensure to his person the protection of 
the people; upon which he revealed various statements so 
greatly impeaching the pecuniary probity of Pheidias, 
that the latter was put in prison, awaiting the day for his 
trial before the dikastery. The gold employed and charged 
for in the statue, however, was all capable of being 

so as to verify its accuracy, which 
Perikles dared the accusers to do. Pesides the charge of 
embezzlement, there were other circumstances which ren¬ 
dered Pheidias unpopular. It had been discovered that, 
in the reliefs on the frieze of the Parthenon, he had intro- 
duced the portraits of himself and'Perikles in conspicuous 
positions. It seems that Pheidias died in prison before 
the day of trial; and some even said that he had been poi¬ 
soned by the enemies of Perikles, in order that the suspi- 

V Thucyd. ii. 60, 61: compare also 
bis strikiDg expressions, c. 65; Di- 
onys. Halikarn. De Tbucydid. 

Judic. c. 44, p. 924. 

Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 31. Osi- 
8ta<}—epYdXapoc TQo dydXp,aT^ 

This tale, about protecting Phei¬ 
dias under the charge of embezzlo- 
mehti 'was t^e stoxy most widely 


in circulation against Periklfis— 
j^stpicrxT] alTla7cacrd>v, ijrouaa Se itXela- 
Touc ptdpxupac (Plutarch, PerikUSjO, ^ 
31). 

* See the Dissertation of O.JVTiil- 
Xer (De Pbidise Vitd, c. 17, p. 36), 
who lays out the facts in the or¬ 
der in which I have given them. 
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cions against the latter, who was the real olnVrf nr 7 

might be aggravated. It is said alsrS 1)1.1-. 
proposed and carried a. +t, i.,• ' -*^ra]contides 

Perikles should be called nn +. public assembly, that 
ney which he had expended anf 

whom the account wS rendeWd sh^^ 

m the most solemn manner from the aftar 

crr£r.Sa ttfR’ 

.\-£— 

ssts- 

P Oyed. II a verdict of ffuiltv on n ^ never even 

peculation had been publicly pi^nmiLirf tried for 

we cannot he oertarn that he ever was tried “"‘ainiy 

Indeed another accusation urned hv liie . * * "'*18 

.nd eyn by Ari.toplJSTf.iSryr“f Sl~ 

- trSSSSl “ Stob pi...: 

danger, “blew up the Pelopoimesi:^ ww »!, *1 .^^nape this 

eomtry u su.h eonfusio^.nTperi” 1, Cl, ’’If 

and guidance indispensably nl^essarv S f ^ 
that he passed the decree against tlX. 

the war was really brought on .2 We know fn^ugh, howev^ 

= Aristoph’an. Pao. 08r-C0^3 f com- imro Aristo°D'r'’°”N°h 
pare Aoham. 612 ; Ephorus ap Sci^Min 

Biodor. xii. S8.40; and the Scholfa nn J^pJiorus, Fragm. lis, 

on the two paeeagee of IfiZ 
plian^s, Flutaroh, rGriklfis. x 33 t* • 

Diodorus (as well as Plutarch tu, thatEpho. 

Alkibiad. 0 .7) relates another tall’ thl ptf^^ asoribos 

that Alkibiadas once approached ?,! *® ‘1*® ao- 

PeriklSs when he was in evident Poriklir ftom” A 

low spints and embarrassment, and othlr eomie ” 

asked i„ai the reason: Per klSe But it 1 **™®- 

told him that the time was now IrL * f «^®p 

at hand for rendering his accounts f" ”»**» l>“®on8iaeroa 

and that he was eensidering how the nasi/ *.“■ ““““"I* 

tbis^ could be done: upon which 1.1^, T i®f®rred to in his 

Alkibiadas advised him to con- first Hermhs’t,o? 

dlirgTt!’‘Tho\°emU®of°tt^ adv^w l?l>®Uiaa, Perlklsl, aid‘S p’o^! 

-as that PeriklOs plunged Athens tausl^r^e^rorL'Ilmwk 
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such a supposition is altogether 
Bible. The enemies of Perilcles were far too eager and^ol" 
expert in Aihenian political warfare, to have let Kstanc 
by such a stratagem. Moreover, we learn from the as?ur! 
ance of Thucydides that the war depended upon far dpAnov* 
causes—that the Meg decree was in no way the real 
cause of it—that it was uotPeriklgs,butthePelop^onnesiam^ 

who ^rought it on, by the blow struck at Potid®a ’ 
All that we can make out, amidst these un'certified 
Eequisitioa ^Hegations, IS, that in the year or two immerlifl+e 
from the ly preceding the Peloponnesian war, Perikles 
was hard-pressed by the accusations of political 

cert^inL person, but 

certainly in the persons of those who were most 

in his confidence and affection. i And it was in 

this turn of his political position, that the Laoe- 

dsempnians seat to Athens the above-mentioned 

requisition that the ancient Kylonian sacrilege 

might be aUength cleared out; in other words, 

^ ^ Perikles and his family might be banished 

Doubtless his enemies, as well as the partisans of Lacedse- 

mon at Athens, would strenuously support this proposition. 

And the party of Lacedmmon at Athens was always strong, 

even during the middle of the war:—to act as proxenus to 

tne Jjacedoemomans was accounted an honour even bv the 

greatest Athenian families. 2 On this occasion, however. 


* * W 

Lacedfemo 
nians, for 
the banish¬ 
ment of 
Perikl§s— 
arrived 
when Pe- 
riklgs was 
thus press¬ 
ed by his 
political 
enemies— 
rejected. 


that they never heard a word of it 
before: that it is quite new to them, 

Tryg. TauxotToivuv, pta tov ’ATtoXXw, 
’yto ’%e7cuafX7]v o6§sv6c, 
O 08 ’ oTTCcs avr^ (Elp-i^v^) 

TtpOOT^XOl ■l^XTJX.CIVJ. 

Chorus. OuS’ lytoye, tcX'i^v ye vunL 

If Aristophanes had stated the 
story ever so plainly, his authority 
could only have been taken as 
proving that it was a part of the 
talk of the time: but the lines just 
cited make him as much a contra¬ 
dicting as an affirming witness. 

* It would appear that not only 
Aspasia and Anaxagoras, but also 
the musician and philosopher Ra¬ 


mon, the personal friend and in¬ 
structor of PeriklSs, must have 
been banished at a time when 
FeriklSs was old—perhaps sorae- 
whereniear about this time. The 
passage in Plato, Alkibiadfis, i. c. 
30, p. 118, proves that Damon was 
in Athens and intimate with Peri- 
kl§s when the latter was of con¬ 
siderable age— xal vuv Iti ttjXi- 
xouTO ? d)v AdjLi.a)vt (JOvsaTiv auTou 
TOUTOU Evsxa. 

Damon is said, to have been 
ostracised—perhaps he was tried 
and condemned to banishment; for 
the two are sometimes confounded. 

“See Thucyd. v, 43; yi, S9. 
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the manoeuvre did not succeed, nor did the Athenians listen 
to the requisition for banishing the sacrilegious Counter- 
Alkmaeonids, On the contrary, they replied that I'c^quisition 
the Spartans too had an account of sacrilege to iXnuins'’ 
clear off; for they had violated the sanctuary of Sparta 
Poseidon at Cape Tsenarus, in dragging from it piati’on of 
some helot suppliants to be put to death—and sacrilege, 
the sanctuary of Athene Chalkioekus at Sparta, in blocking 
up and starving to death the guilty regent Pausanias. To 
require that Laconia might be cleared of these two acts of 
sacrilege—was the only answer which the Athenians made 
to the demand sent for the banishment of Perikles. i Prob¬ 
ably the actual effect of that demand was, to strengthen 
him in the public esteem: 2 very different from the effect of 
the same manoeuvre when practised before by Kleomenes 
against Kleisthen^s. 

Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived with 
Iresli demands. The Athenians wei'e now re¬ 
quired—!. To withdraw their troops from Poti- 
deea. 2. To replace JEgina in its autonomy. from 

3. To repeal the decree of exclusion against the inTeTfsl® 
Megarians. to with- 

It was upon the latter that the greatest wp«from 
stress was laid; an intimation being held out Potidam — 
that war might he avoided if such repeal wei’o ^3 
granted, we see plainly from this proceeding '■o- 
that the Laoedmmonians acted in concert with 
the anti“l eriklean leaders at Athens. To Spa.rta t^-Atiuinian 
and her confederacy the decree against the Me- 
garians was of less importance than the rescue of the Co¬ 
rinthian troops now blocked up in Potidsea. But on the 
other hand, the party opposed to Perikles would have much 
better chance of getting a vote ofthe assembly ajcrainst him 
on_ the subject of the Megarians: and his advantao-e if 
gained, would serve to enfeeble his influence generally 
No concession was obtained however on either of the three 
points, even in respect to Megara, the decree of exclusion 
was vindicated and upheld against all the force of opposi¬ 
tion. At length the Lacedminonians—who had already 
resolved upon war and had sent these envoys in mere com- 
pliance with the exigences of ordinary practice, not with 
any idea of bringing about an accommodation—sent a third 

* Ihucyd. i. 128, 135, 139. . iPlutarcli, Perikles, c. 38. 

voii. V. 2 b 
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liatch of envop with a proposition which at least had the 
merit of disclosing their real purpose without disguise 
Ehamphias and two other Spartans announced tf the 
Athenians the simple injunction: “The Lacedemonians 
wish^the peace to stand; and it may stand, if you will leave 
the Greeks autonomous.” Upon this demand, so very S! 
erent from the preceding, the Athenians resolved to hold 
a fresh assembljr on the subject of war or peace, to onen 
the whole question anew for discussion, anJ to deterXa 
once for all on a peremptory answer. i ® 

The last ^ demands presented on the part of Snarta 

*0 “otliing.less than the intire 
» reiiuiaition Athenian empire—combined 

^ character, alike wavering and insincere, 
l^ambiyheid *1^® demands previously made, and with the 
at Athens knowledge that the Spartan confederacy had 

airhole sub- Peremptorily in favour of war- 

ject of war seemed likely to produce unanimity at Athens 
and peace and to bring together this important asteS 
under the universal conviction that war was inevitable 
Such however was not the fact. The reluctance to ^o to 
war was smcere amidst the large majority of the assembly; 
while among a considerable portion of them it was so pre- 
dSerenoe po^aerant, that they even now reverted to the 
opg which the LacedEemonians had before 
held out about the anti-Megarian decree, as if 
that were the chief cause of war. There was 
much ailierence of opinion among the speakers, 
several of whom insisted upon the repeal of this 
decree, treating it as a matter far too insignificant to go 
to war about, and denouncing the obstinacy of Perikles for 

eiilvles entered his protest, in an harangue decisive and 

encouraging, which Bwnysius of Hah ranks among 

vv ^1 speeches in Thucydides. The latter historian may 
probably himself have heard the original speech. 


of opinion 
in the as- 
semhly— 
important 
speech of 
PeriklSs. 


^ Tbncyd. i. 139. It rather ap¬ 
pears, from the words of Thucydi¬ 
des, that these various demands of 
the Lacedaemonians were made by 
one embassy, joined by new mem¬ 
bers arriving with fresh instruc¬ 
tions, blit remaining during a 


month or six weeks between Ja-« 
nuary and March 431 b.c. installed 
in the house of the proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens; compare Xeno¬ 
phon, Hellenic, v, 4, 22. 

» Thucyd. i. 139; Plutarch Peri- 
kl$s, c. 31, . 
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I continue, A.tlieniains, to adliere to tho Stiine convic¬ 
tion, that we must not yield to the Pelopon- PenkiaB 
nesians—though I know that men are in one atrenuoua- 
mood, when they sanction the resolution to go 
to war, and in another, when actually in the not. 
contest their judgements then depending upon y^*^^*^* 
the turn of events. I have only to repeat now what 
X have said on former occasions—and I adjure you who 
tollow my views to adhere to what we jointly resolve 
though the result should be partially unfavourable: or 
else not to take credit for wisdom in the event of suc¬ 
cess. i Por it is very possible that the contingencies of 
events may depart more from all reasonable track than the 
counsels oi man: such are the unexpected turns which we 
familiarly impute to Fortune. The LacedmmonianrLve 
efore now manifested their hostile aims against us, but 
on this last occasion more than ever. While the truce 
prescribes that we are to give and receive amicable satis¬ 
faction for our differences, and each to retain what we 
possess—they not only have not asked for such satisfaction, 
but repudiate it when tendered. They choose to settle 
complaints by war and not by discussion: they have got 
beyond the tone of complaint, and are here already with 
ttat of command. For they enjoin us to withdraw from 
± otidrna, to leave-iEgina free, and to rescind the decree 
against the Megarians: nay, these last envoys are even come 
to proclaim to us, that we must leave all the Greeks free. 
Now let none of you believe, that we shall be going to war 

^whth thf' Megfrian decree 

avMt forward, as if its repeal would 

avert the war. Let none of you take blame to yourselves 

as if we had gone to waf about a small matter. For this 
y mettle, if ye yield it, ye will presently have some other 


* Tlmcyd. i. HO. 

ta< £u|xcpop«c Ttov npayyidru)'^ Oi>y 
jjacrov dfxaOibe; ytapYictat %al Ta< 
Stavotac tou dvOptbroou* fiidwep xal 
TTjv Ttiyv^v 5oa dv Tcapd X^yov 
elwfJ«(xev alTiaaOat. I could have 
•wished in the translation to pre¬ 
serve^ the play upon the words 
dfxaOuJc; ytopvjffat which ThucydidOs 
introduces into this sentence, and 


which.seems to have heen agree¬ 
able to his taste. AfxvOwc when 
referred 4o Soppopde is xiBod in a 
passive sense by no means common 
-«in a manner which cannot be 
l(5arned, desparting from all reason¬ 
able calculation.” when 

referred to fitavoiac boars its usual 
moaning —“ignorant, doheient in 
learning or in reason.” 


2 B 2 
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greater exaction put upon you, like men who have already 
truckled on one point from fear: whereas if ye hold out 
stoutly, ye will make it clear to them that they must deal 
with you more upon a footing of equality”! 

Perikles then examined the relative strength of par- 
His review "the cliances of war. The Peloponne- 

of the com- sians were a self-working population, with few 
fo^rcesrand slaves, and without wealth, either private or 
probable public: they had no means of carrying on distant 
s^ccesTor 0^ long-continued war. They were ready to 
defeat ia expose their persons, hut not at all ready to 
the war. contribute from their very narrow means. 2 In 
a border-war, or a single land-battle, they were invincible 
but for systematic warfare against a power like Athens^, 
they had neither competent headship, nor habits of con¬ 
cert and punctuality, nor money to profit by opportunities, 
always rare and accidental, for successful attack. They 
might perhaps establish a fortified post in Attica, but it 
would do little serious mischief; while at sea, their infe¬ 
riority and helplessness would be complete, and the irre¬ 
sistible Athenian navy would take care to keep it so. Nor 
would they be able to reckon on tempting away the able 
foreign seamen from Athenian ships by means of funds 
borrowed from Olympia or Delphi.3 For besides that the 
mariners of the dependent islands would find themselves 
losers even by accepting a higher pay,- with the certainty 
of Athenian vengeance afterwards—Athens herself would 
suffice to man her fleet in case of need, with her own ci¬ 
tizens and metics: she had within her own walls steersmen 
and mariners better, as well as more numerous, than all 
Greece besides. There w^as but one side on which Athens 


* TRuoyd. i. 140. 

® Tlmcyd. i. 141. aOtoupYol ts ydp 
slai IIsXoTtovvi^fftoi, -xal OUTS I6i<x ouxe 
^ijp'iQaaTd ecfTiv aOtoii;* STrsixa 
Xpovttuv itoXsiicuv ■ xal SiairoMximv 
dxetpot, 8id x6 Ppay^^su)? adxol etc’ 
dXXi^Xoui; Oreo tcevIk^ ETcicoEpsiv. 

* Thucyd, i. 143, sixs xal xivt^- 

aaNXs<; xu)v ’OXujATtlaoiv AsXtpoTi; 
5(p7]jxdxU)V {AElt^OVl Tcstpc^vxo 

t|tu)v bicoXaPsiv xobc xtuv vau- 

xdsv, lA"?! o'jxmv jxsv dvxiTcdXtuv, 

feofldvxmv a5xu)v xs xal xwv ptsTolxtuv, 

vbv hk t68e xs OTcapyet, 


o. 

xal, Stcsp xpaxioxov, xuPspvj^xa? lyo- 
jjcsv TcoXlxaq xal x^v dXX7]v 67cr,psolav 
TcXslouf; xal dji-slvou? i] icdaa t aXXvj 
‘EXXa^:. 

This is in reply to those hopes 
which -we know to have been con¬ 
ceived by the Peloponnesian lead¬ 
ers, and upon which the Co¬ 
rinthian speaker in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian congress had dwelt (i. 121). 
Doubtless Perik3§s would be in¬ 
formed of the tenor of all these 
public demonstrations at Sparta. 
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was vulnerable: Attica unfortunately was not an island_it 

was exposed to invasion and ravage. To this the Athenians 
must submit, without committing the imprudence of en¬ 
gaging a land-battle to avert it. They had abundant lands 
out ot Attica, insular as well as continental, to supply 
them wants, while they could in their turn, by means ot‘ 
their navy, ravage the Peloponnesian territories, whose 
inhabitants had no subsidiary lands to recur to, i 

“Mourn not for the loss of land and houses (continued 
the orator). Eeserve your mourning for men: houses and 
land acquire not men, but men acquire them. 2 Nay if I 
thought I could prevail upon you, I would exhort you to 
march out and ravage them yourselves, and thus show to 
the i elo|)onnesians that for them at least ye will not 
truclde. And I could exhibit many farther grounds for 
conlidently anticipating success, if ye will only be willing 
not to aj(.m at increased dominion when we are in the midst 
01 war, and not to take upon yourselves new self-imposed 
i‘isks; J:or I have ever been more afraid of our own blun¬ 
ders than of the plans of our enemy.3 Put these are 
matters for future discussion, when we come to actual 
operations: for the present, let us dismiss these envoys 
with the answer:—That we will permit the Megarians to 
use our markets and harbours, if the Lacedaernonians on 
their side will discontinue their (xenelasy or) summary 
expulsions of ourselves and our allies from their own terri¬ 
tory—for there is nothing in the truce to prevent either 
one or the other: That we will leave the Grecian cities 
autonomous, if we limi them as autonomous at the time 
when the truce was made,—and as soon as the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians shall grant to their allied cities autonomy such as 
each of them shall free^ choose, not such as is' convenient 
to feparta: That while we are ready to give satisfaction 
according to the truce, we will not begin war, but will 
repel those who do begin it. Such is the reply at once 
just and suitable to the dignity of this city. We ought 


^ Thuoyd. 3. 141, 14S, 143. 

® Tlmcyd. 3. 143. te 6 X 6 t?up- 
crivfj .73 olxiuiv xal TtoieiaOai, dXXd 
TU)v ffwixdTwv oO Ydp Td$s xotk dv- 
Opcci;, dXX* ol dvSpas; xauxa xxtOMxat. 

^ =» Tlmcyd. 3. 144. TtoXXd xal 
dXXa ec eXuiSa xou TtEptscrsffQaii 


^eiXijxe dp7> xs p.'f] ^TTuxaaGai 
Kfxa 7toXe|xouvxs<:, cO- 

Qaipsxouc 1X7) itpoaxtQsaOai* ptdXXov 
ydp we<p6pi(]|xat xd<; olxela? 
ajxapxlac xaC xcbv evc(vtiu)v Siot- 
vola?. 
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tomake up our minds that war is inevitahle- the 
cheerMly_ we accept it, the less vehement shall we find 
our enemies in their attack: and where the dallr ■ 
greatest there also is the final honour greatei, both lor a 
state and for a private citizen. Assuredly our fathers wW 
they bore up against the Persians-havig no suSals 

docompelled to“£ 
don all that they did possess-both repeUed the inva“r 

and brought matters forward to our actual pitch, mole bv 

advised operation than by good fortune, a£^d by a dalin^ 

courage greater than their real power. We ou Jht not to 

fall short of them: we must keep off our enemies in everv 

way, and leave an unimpaired power to our successors!'^ 

ifiese ammating encouragements ofPerikles carried 

The assem- With them the majority of the assemblv so that 

s: .tr ™ »“i« *0 li. „™,., “ 

“‘iki?s d!w! particular points in 

Iflm anl I* ^^s announced to them, moreover, 

determined the general question of peace or war, that 

prepared to discuss aU K 

the tninp ® complaint against them, pursuant to 

he truce, by equ^al and amicable arbitration—but that 

they would do nothing under authoritative demand. 2 With 

this answer the envoys returned to Sparta, and an end 
was put to negotiation. > u an enu 

It seems from the account of Thucydides, 

thfs rtotottor^tlf.’'^^'" T “f -^oright to 
tespeoting ^nis resolution without much reluctance, and 

the great tear ot the consequences, especiallv de- 

grounds, struction of property in Attica; and^that a^con- 

siaerable minority took opposition on the Me- 

garian decree—the gjjound skilfully laid by 

bparta for breaking the unanimity of her enemy, 

and stoengthening the party opposed to Peri- 

same his+o^tf' “ay also decidedly infer from the 

ar,^ <5^1 f T y proceedings of Corinth 

W aSed^ti! Athelis could not 

Sto abnegation both of 

cugmty and power as no nation under any government will 

* Thuoyd* i' - A to ?ujxi:av xeXeudfJtsvoi 

1. 145. xoct Tois Aaxe- gsiv, Sivyi Sp O’ x - 

8«ipovioi? 4«xplwvT0 TP sxswou ^ ,1 ? ' 

tvihup, xafl’ lxaiiT .1 Ta .\ - oiuXusffSat Tcspl rtuv sYitXr;- 

■ ' ^ n-aTiov ^7cl to-Q xal ofjLoicji. 


grounds, 
feelings, 
and pro¬ 
jects of the 
two parties 
now about 
to embark 
in war. 
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ever submit to, and as would even Have left her without 
decent security for her individual rights. To accept the 
war tendered to her was a matter not merely of prudence but 
of necessity: the tone of exaction assumed by the Spartan 
envoys would have rendered concession a mere evidence 
of weakness and fear. As the account of Thucydides bears 
out the judgement of Perikles on *this important point, t 
so it also shows us that Athens was not less in the right 
upon the received principles of international dealing. It 
was not Athens, (as the Spartans 2 themselves afterwards 
came to feel,) but her enemies, who broke the provisions 
of the truce, by encouraging the revolt of Potidma, and by 
promising invasion of Attica: it was not Athens, but her 
enemies, who after thus breaking the truce, made a string 
of exorbitant demands, in order to get up as good a case 
as possible for war.s The case made out by Perikles, jiisti- 
fying the war on grounds both of right and prudence, is 
in all its main points borne out by the impartial voice of 
Thucydides. And though it is perfectly true, that the am¬ 
bition of Athens had been great, and the increase of her 
power marvellous, during the thirty-five years between the 
repulse of Xerxes and the Thirty years’ truce—it is not 
less true that by that truce she lost very largely, and that 
she acquired nothing to compensate such loss during the 
fourteen years between the truce and the Korkyrman 
alliance. The policy of Perikles had not been one of 
foreign aggrandisement, or of increasing vexation and en¬ 
croachment towards other Grecian powers. Even the 
Korkyraean alliance was noway courted by him, and was 
in truth accepted with paramount regard to the obligations 
of the existing truce; while the circumstances, out of 


* In spit© of the contriyiy view 
taken by Plutarch, Perikles, c. 81; 
and in lus comparison of Perikl. 
and Eab. Max. 0 . 3. 

* Thucyd. iy. 21. Ol (xiv oov Aa- 

TceSatixovtoi Tcoauta eTwov, vOfxlCovTCc 
TO'Jc ’AOrivaiouc t<p itplv ypivt}) 
cr;:ov6u)v ETiiOyjxeiv, crtpibv 5a avavxioo- 
jxavtov xmXtiscrOaij 5a elp’j^* 

vric dcTp.svto<; Sa^EorOai xz to6<; 
dvSpas dTcoSwjEvv. 

See also an important passage 
(vii. 18) about the feelings of tho 
Spartans. The Spartans thought, 


says Thucydides, ev xpatipo) iro- 
X4fx(j» (tho beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war) or^pitapov to uwpavA- 
fXYjua fxaXXov ravscrOai, re ie: 
IlXdtaiav rpQov StjP aloi dv a'7rov5«I<;, 
xal clprj(j.4vov ev Tate Tsporspov l;uy- 
?5TXa p-iQ intqjlpaiv tjv Sixac 
CliXmat 5t6i4vai, aiixol ofty^ 

Slxac TcpoxaXoofxiivmv Ttbv ’AOt)- 
xal 5td tooto elxdtoiK 5ua- 
tuxsTv Te ^vdfAiCov, <fcc. 

* Thucyd. i. 120. cflffiv Zxt, 

fxeiflaTT] Ttpiipacrtc zlri t&u jcoXe|xsTv. 
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whicli tliat alliance grew, testify a more forwarrl 
on the part of Corinth 4an on that of AS to an^ 
pnate to herself the Korkyraean naval force. It is coSn 
io ascribe tlie Peloponnesian war to the arnbifim^ ^ 
Athens, but this is a partial view of the case. The an-ores 

of the Pebponnesians, who were not ignorant that Athens 
desired the continuance of peace, but were resolved not 
0 let her stand as she was at the conclusion of the Thirtv 
years’ truce. It was their purpose to attack her and bmk 

if <l^“gerous, wrongful, and anti-Helle¬ 
nic. The war was thus partly a contest of principle, invol¬ 
ving the popular proclamation of the right of everv Gre 
cian state to autonomy, against Athens: partly a contest 

of power, wherein Spartan and Corinthian amLion was 

Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the 

Aft but against her. 

war not yet decisive answer given to the Spartan 

-to Mot in conjunction with the previous 

struck,'^'not P^®®®®^iiigS) and thepreparations actually going 
tot tv to'’ + Peloponnesian confederacy—the 

enemies. truce hardly be said to be still in force, 
ruTitnre A ffo™al proclamation of 
SourstMTbr®ttP^?®?f “ restricted and mistrustful 
d dTot individuals who passed the borders 

did not yet think it necessary to take a herald with them 

on th^^d of ambition been 

tt, 

was ^ened by her en®my and her neighbour. 

® ^ Platcca, still hallowed by the mem- 

t°roTtt ^®ll as by . 

t™«eby the *0® tntela^ Consecration received from Pausa- 

«fe*y sS^T this_unforeseen enterprise, 

prise Stood in JJoeotia, immediately north ofEhthse- 

tto SUl °“® 

8 the Theban territory (from which it was separ- 
* Thpcya. * 


t' ■ 


146. e^jrlyvttvxo 5- 5i«», uixaX, *ai ,=ccp' .dU^locc 
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ated by the river Asopus) on the other: the distance be¬ 
tween Platsea and Thebes being about seventy stadia, or 
eight miles. Though Boeotian by descent, the Platseans 
were completely separated from the Boeotian league^ and 
in hearty alliance (as well as qualified communion of civil 
rights) with the Athenians, who had.proteoted them against 
tne bitter enmity of Thebes, lor a period of now nearly 

spite of this long prescription, 
the Thebans, as chiefs of the Boeotian league, still felt 
themselves wronged by the separation of Platsea. An 
oligarchical faction of wealthy Platmans espoused their 
cause,! with a view of subverting the democratical govern¬ 
ment of the town—of destroying its leaders, their political 
of establishing an oligarchy with themselves 
as the chiefs. NauHeides, and others of this faction, entered 
into a secret conspiracy withEurymachus and the oligarchy 

of Thebes. To both it appeared a tempting prize, since 
war was c ose at hand, to take advantage of tfis amb guous 
interval, before watches had been placed and the pre¬ 
cautions of a state of war commenced. They resolved to 
surprise the town of Platma in the night, during a period 
of religious festivah m order that the population might be 
most completely off their guard. 2 Accordingly on a rainy 

SLh'- f 431 B.c.,.-> i 

Marou. b dy f Theban hoplite.s, 

commanded by two of the Bmotarchs, Pythangek4 and 

Biemporus, and including Eurymachus in the ranks, 

presented themselyes at the gate ofPlatsea during the first 

sleep of the citizens. Naukleidds and his partisan opened 

the gate and conducted them to the agora, which they 

reached and occupied in military order without the least 

resistance. Ihe best p«t of the Theban military force was 

jyoiTwv, d*i)y6x™t dvU7tixTu>f rather before than after the first 
5 o5- aaovou;v Yap $6r/.oe„ Td Y.T- of April: wo may consider the 
vdjisva i]v, xal npoipaoic too xoXe- bisection of the a'huoydidoan year 

lvlxa*’ao°’'^’ equinoJla!“%:i7 summer 

imcx ouv«/j.soj<; oevopac te twv itrAi- and winter are each a half of the 

pTt' ®yeaMThucyd. v. 20), though Poppo 

p , xal TTJV TtfiXiv^ TOIC GriPaioic erronooualy treats the Thuoydl- 

x^Tm'xal'' “"'y months 

• Thucvd -i / ■ * - i , “4 Tlmcyd.ii.S: seoF. W.tnirieh, 

vro-sermd ’to ■' 1 Erkliirung dos Tlm- 

V) so ms to indicate a period kydidos, p. 32, Hamburg, ISdii). 
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intended to arrive at Platasa “by break of day, in order to 
support them. i 

Naukleid^s and his friends, following the instincts of 
The gates political antipathy, were eager to conduct the 
Thebans to the houses of their opponents the 
hy an oli- democratical leaders, in order that the latter 
garcMcai might be seized or despatched. But to this the 

Witt- ^ould not consent. Believing them- 

t?chment^’ masters of the town, and certain of 

are a large reinforcement at daylight, they thought 

mitted into they couM overawe the citizens into an apparent- 
night—at ly Willing acquiescence in their terms, with- 
first appa-^ out any actual violence. They wished moreover 
cessfui,^^^" rather to soften and justify, than to aggravate, 
afterwards^ the gross public Wrong already committed, 
ed^and c5- Accordingly their herald was directed to invite 
tured. by public proclamation all Platseans who were 

* Thucyd. ii. 2-5. 6e|jt.svoi8l i? tion Dr. Arnold’s explanation : yet 
'CTj'^ a'(opaL'^ TOC SitXcx. . . . xal I cannot bnt think that it is un- 
dveiTcev 6 eiti; PoOXsxai xaxd suitable to the passage before us, 

TOC itocTpia T(I)v itdvTiov BoitOTUJv $u|x- as well as to several other passages 
jtay;£lv, TiQeerSat itap’ aiiToi)<T« in which Ti9ea9ai tcc SuXa occurs: 
StiXu. there may he other passages in 

Dr. Arnold has a note upon this i* "will suit, hut as a general 

passage, explaining Tl9Ea9ai or explanation it appears to me inad- 
9so9at TOC SttXu to mean, “piling missible. In most cases the words 
the arms,” or getting rid of their mean ^armati consistere” —• to 
spears and shields by piling them ground arms—-to maintain rank, 
all in one or more heaps. He says resting the spear and shield (see 
—“The Thebans, therefore, as usual Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 12) upon 
on a halt, proceeded to pile their "tlie ground. In the incident now 
arms, and hy inviting the Platffians before us, the Theban hoplites 
to come and pile theirs with them, enter Platasa, a strange town, with 
they meant that they should come the pcTpulation decidedly hostile 
in arms from their several houses a-tid likely to be provoked more 
to join them, and thus naturally than ever by this surprise; add to 
pile their spears and shields with which, that it is pitch dark and a 
those of their friends, to be taken rainy night. Is it likely that the 
up together with tl^ieirs, whenever first thing which they do will be 
there should be occasion either to to pile their arms? The darkness 
march or to fight.” The same ex- alone would render it a slow and *' 
planation of the phrase had before uncertain operation to resume the 
been given by Wesseling and Lar- arras: so that when the Platseans 
cher, ad Herodot. ix. 52; though attacked them, as they did quite 
BShr on the passage is more suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
satisfactory, while it was yet dark, the Thebans 

BothPoppo and Gciller also sane- wouldhave been (upon Dr. Arnold’s 
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willing to return to their ancient sympathies of race and 
to the Boeotian confederacy, that they should come forth 
and take station as brethren in the armed ranks of the 
Thebans. And the Plataeans, suddenly roused from sleep 
by the astounding news that their great enemy was master 
of the town, supposed amidst the darkness that the number 
of assailants was far greater than the reality: so that in 
spite of their strong attachment to Athens, they thought 
their case hopeless, and began to open negotiations. But 
finding out soon, in spite of the darkness, as the discussion 
proceeded, that the real numbers of the Thebans were not 
greater than could be dealt with—they speedily took 
courage and determined to attack them; establishing com¬ 
munication with each other by breaking through the walls 
of their private houses, in order that they might not be 
detected in moving about in the streets or waysi—and 


stipposition) altogether defoncoless 
and unarmed (aoo ii. 3. icpoo^Poc- 
X6 vTeeti0 {)c (ol OXaTai^s;)" xal i<i 
XStpac; Yjecrav xata <;)—which 

certainly they wore not. Dr.'Ar¬ 
nold’s explanation may suit the case 
of tho soldier in camp, but certainly 
not that of tho soldier in presonco 
of an enemy, or under circum- 
otaucos of danger: tho difference of 
tho two will bo found illustrated 
in Xenophon, Hellenic, ii. 4, 6, 6. 

Nor do the passages referred to 
by Dr. Arnold himsolf boar out his 
interpretation of the phraso tiOeo- 
Oai tA '6nXa. That interpretation 
is moreover not conveniently appliO"* 
able either to Thucyd. vIS 3, or 
viii. 25—decidedly inapplicable to 
iv. 68 (07]cr6p.evov td SwXa), in the 
description of tho night attack on 
Megara, very analogous to this 
upon Platfea—andnot loss decided¬ 
ly inapplicable to two passages 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i. 5, 14: 
iv. 3, 7. 

Schneidor, in the Hexicon ap¬ 
pended to his edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, has a long but not very 
distinct article upon tiOeaOai xoc 
SnXa. 


* Thucyd. ii, 3. ISoxei oSv fixiyjst- 
pi^T^a elvai, xal ^oveX^yovto 5iop'!>ff- 
ffovTe; Tobc xoivobc Tolyouc xotp* aX- 
Xi^Xou?, Sxo)? pirjSid 'tu)v iSmvipiavEpol 
Uvxec, dp-dSac St dvao Ttbv 
OTcoCoivtov ec tde dSobc; xafUaxaaav, 
W dvTl Teiyouc xal xctXXa eSr/p- 
xuov, Ac. 

I may illustrate this by a short 
extract from tho letter of M. Mar- 
raat, mayor of Paris, to tho Na¬ 
tional Assembly, written during 
tho formidable insurrection of Juno 
S6, 1848, in that city, and describing 
tho proceedings of tho Insurgents : 
“Bans la plupart des rues longues, 
dtroitos, et oottvertos do barricades 
qui vont do I’lIOtol do Villo il la 
Bue St. Antoine, la garde nationalo 
mobile, et la troupe do ligne, ont 
dft fairo lo sidge do chaquo maison; 
et CO qui rondalt Ihnuvre plus 
piSrilleuso, c’ost que lea in8urg<5a 
avaient 6tabli,' do chaquo maison 
k chaquo maison, des communica¬ 
tions intdrieuroa qui roHaient los 
maisons entro dies, on sorte qu’lls 
pouvaient so rendre, comme par 
une alUo couverto, d’un point 
dloignfi jusqu’au centre d’uno suite 
do barricades qui los prot(5goaient,” 
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forming barricades witli waggons across sncli of these ways 
as were suitable. 

A little before daybreak, when their preparations were 
fully completed, they sallied forth from their houses to 
the attack, and immediately came to close quarters with 
the Thebans. The latter, still fancying themselves masters 
of the town and relying upon a satisfactory close to the 
discussions w^hen daylight should arrive, now found them¬ 
selves surprised in their turn, and under great disadvan¬ 
tages. Having been out all night under a heavy rain—they 
were enclosed in a town which they did not know, with 
narrow, crooked, and muddy ways, such as they would have 
had difficulty in tracking out even by daylight. Never¬ 
theless, on finding themselves suddenly assailed they got as 
well as they could into close order, and repelled the Pla- 
tseans two or three times. The attack was repeated with 
loud shouts, while the women also screamed, howled, and 
threw tiles from the flat-roofed houses, until at length the 
Thebans became dismayed and broken. But flight was not 
less difficult than resistance; for they could not find their 
way out of the city, and even the gate by which they 
entered, the only one open, had been closed by a Platsean 
citizen who thrust into it the point of a javelin in place of 
the peg whereby the' bar was commonly held fast. Dis¬ 
persed about the city and pursued by men who knew every 
inch of the ground, some ran to the top of the wall, and 
jumped down on the outside, most of them perishing in 
the attempt—a few others escaped through an unguarded 
gate, by cutting through the bar with a hatchet which a 
woman gave to them—while the greater number ran into 
the open doors of a large barn or building in conjunction 
with the wall, mistaking these docJx*s for an approach to 
the town-gate. They were here blocked up without a 
chance of escape, and the Platseans at first thought of 
setting fire to the building. But at length a convention 
was concluded, whereby they, as well as the other Thebans 
in the city, agreed to surrender at discretion. i 

(Taettre publice dans le journal, Le one ofthe most memorable features 
National, June 26, 1843.) of the heroic defence of Saragossa 

A-similar establishment of inter- against the Erench, in the Penin- 
iial communication between ad- sular War. 
joining houses in the street, was ^ Thucyd. ii. 3, 4. 
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Had tlie reinforcements from Thebes arrived at the 
expected hour, this disaster would have been Largo force 
averted. But the heavy rain and dark night intended to 
retarded their whole march, while the river 
As6pus was so much swollen as to be with support tiio 
difficulty fordable: so that before they reached early i*n the 
the gates of Platjea, their comrades within were morning™ 
either slain or captured. ’Which fate had befallen 
them, the Thebans without could not tell: but thorain and 
they immediately resolved to seize what they i^g oTSo 
could find, persons as well as property, in the AsCpus— 
Plataean territory (no precautions having been me^ncrroV 
taken as yet to guard against the perils of war tiiitics 
by keeping within the walls), in order that they 
might have something to exchange for suck persons and 
Thebans as were prisoners. Before this step Sdthouuho 
could be executed, however, a herald came forth wails, 
from the town to remonstrate with them upon their unholy 
proceeding in having so flagrantly violated the truce, and 
especially to warn them not to do any wrong without the 
walls. If they retired without inflicting farther mischief, 
their prisoners within should be given up to them; if other¬ 
wise, these prisoners would be slain immediately. A con¬ 
vention having been concluded and sworn to on this basis, 
the Thebans retired without any active measures. 

^ Such at least was the Theban account of what preceded 
their retirement. But the Plataeans gave a different state¬ 
ment; denying that they had made any categorical promise 
or sworn any oath—and affirming that they had engaged 
for nothing except to suspend any decisive step with regard 
to the prisoners, until discussion had been entered into to 
see if a satisfactory s^reement could be concluded. 

As^ Thucydides records both of these statements, with¬ 
out intimating to which of the two he himself parioy be- 
gave the preference, we may presume that both tween tho 
of them found credence with'respectable persons, and* the ^ 
The Theban story is undoubtedly the most prob- Theban 
able: but the Platseans appear to have violated Without— 
the understanding, even upon their own con- the latter 
struction of it. Bor no sooner had the Thebans 
retired,tban they (the Plataeans) hastily brought tory—the 
in their citizens and the best of their moveable 
property within the walls, and then slew all Hatm aro 
their prisoners forthwith, without even entering 
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into the formalities of negotiation. The prisoners th„« 
180 in nSen^°“® Eurymachus himself, were 

On the first entrance of the Thehan assailants at nisht 
Messages *^®ssenger had started from Platssa to carrv 

to li-keT him’^toVen^fthe' messenger followed 

—answer. report the victory and capture of the 

A n • prisoners, as soon as it had been achieved The 

Athenians sent back a herald without delay, enioininV the 

Plateeans to take no step respecting the^prisoners Wfi 

consultation should be had with Athens. Periklgs douht- 

less feared what turned out to be the fact; for the prisoners 

had been slain before his messenger could arrive!* Apart 

froin the terms of the convention, and looking only to\e 

received practice of ancient warfare, their destruction could 

not be denounced as unusually cruel, though the Thebans 

afterwards, when fortune was in their favour, chose to 

designate it as such. 2 But impartial contemporaries would 

Athenians in particular would^eeply lament, 

the glaring impolicy of the act. For Thebes, the best thing 

fltvT captured citizen! 

orthwith: but next to that, the least evil would be, to hear 

that they had been put to death. In the hands of the 


» Thncyd. ii. 6, 6 j Herodot. vii. 
233. EemosthenSa (cont. Nearam, 
c. 25, p, 1379) agrees witli Thuoy- 
didds in the statement that “ the 
Plateeans slew their prisoners. 
From whom Eiodorus borrowed 
his inadmissible story, that the 
Platseans gave up their prisoners 
to the Thebans, I cannot tell (Dio¬ 
dor, xii. 41, 42). 

The passage in this Oration 
against lyTeasra is also curious, both 
as it agrees with Thuoydid§s on 
many points and as it differs from 
him on several others; in some 
sentences, even the words agree 
with Thucydides (6 yap 

icotapo; (isya? Epp6r], ^cai BiapTjvai 
oi p^Siov^v, &c. : compare Thucyd. 
ii. 2); while on other points there 
ia disorepanoy. Demosthenes (or 
the Fseudo-Demosthenes) states 
that Archidamus king of Sparta 


planned the surprise of Platsea— 
that the Plat^ans only discovered, 
when morning dawned, the small 
real number of the Thebans in the 
town — that the larger body of 
Thebans, when they at last did 
arrive near Platsea after the great 
delay in their march, were forced 
to retire by the numerous force 
arriving irom Athens, and that the 
Platfieans then destroyed their 
prisoners in the town. Demosthenes 
mentions nothing about any con¬ 
vention between the Platseans and 
the Thebans without the town, 
respecting the Theban prisoners 
within. 

On every point on which the 
narrative of Thucydides differs from 
that of Demosthenes, the former 
stands out as the most coherent and 
credible. 

* Thucyd, iii, 63, 
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Athemans and Plataeans, they would have been the means 
ot obtaining from her much more valuable sacrifices than 
their lives, considered as a portion of Theban power, were 
worth; so strong was the feeling of sympathy for imprisoned 

citizens, several of them men of rank and importance,_as 

“/y »®,seen by the past conduct of Athens after the battle 
and by that of Sparta (hereafter to be recount¬ 
ed) after the taking of Sphakteria. The Plat^ans, obeying 
the simple instinct of wrath and vengeance, threw away 
IS great political advantage, which the more long-sighted 
irerikles would gladly have turned to account. 

T>i 4 .*^^ time when the Athenians sent their herald to 
^lat^a, they also issued orders for seizing all 
Boeotians who might be found in Attica; while 
;^ey lost no time in sending forces to provision 
Plataea and placing it on the footing of a garrison tiie^war, 

Athene the old men and sick, 
with the women and children. No comiplaint or iiFghLt ^ 
discussion respecting the recent surprise, was 

to “It “• 

both that the war was now actually begun—that 
nothing was to he thought of except the means of carrying 
it on and that there could be no farther personal inte:^ 
course ex^pt under the protection of heralds. i The in- 
cident at Platea,, striking in all its points, wound up all 
parties to the full pitch of warlike excitement. A spirit of 
resolu ion and enterprise was abroad everywhere, especially 
among those younger citizens, yet unacquainted with the 
actual bitterness of war, whom the long truce but just 
roken had raised up. And the contagion of high-strung 
feelmg spread from the leading combatants into every 
corner of Greece, maiiifesting itself partly in multiplied 

^religious legends adapted to the 
moment. 2 ^A recent earthquake at Delos, too, as well as 
various other extraordinary physical phenomena, were 
construed as prognostics of the awful struggle impending 
-a period fataUy marked not less by eclipses, earth^akes, 

drought, famine, and pestilence, than by the dire^ cala- 
mi ties oi war. 2 


* Thucyti. ii. i-e. 

• Thncyd. ii. 7, 8. ^ ts JIiXt, ’EX- 
aocq tcSctoc {xsTsunpoc 5uviou« 


od)v xHi'i Ttpibxtov TcdXecoy, 
* T]iucyd. i. 23, 
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Anaggression so unwarrantable astbe assault onPlatsea 
Erepara- tended doubtless to strengthen the unanimity 
of the Athenian assembly, to silence the oppo¬ 
nents of Perikles, and to lend additional weight 
to those frequent exhortations i whereby the 
sent round great statesman was wont to sustain the courage 
toheraiHes of his countrymen. Intelligence was sent round 
ians re’cen^' to forewam and hearten up the numerous allies 
ly of Athens, tributary as well as free. The latter, 

a[ ^lies- with the exception of the Thessalians, Akarnan- 
recent^cap- ians, and Messenians at Naupaktus, were all in- 
Am%Uo- ° sular—Chians, Lesbians, Korkyraeans, and Za- 
chian Argoa kynthians. To the island of Kephallenia, the 
iVe^nian Athenians sent envoys, but it was not actually 
Phormio. acquired to their alliance until a few months 
afterwards. 2 With the Akarnanians, too, their connection 
had only been commenced a short time before, seemingly 
during the preceding summer, at’ising out of the circum¬ 
stances of the town of Argos in Amphilochia. 

That town, situated on the southern coast of the Am- 
brakian Gulf, was originally occupied by a portion of the 
Amphilochi, a non-Hellenic tribe, whose lineage apparently 
was something intermediate between Akarnanians and 
Epirots. Some colonists from Ambrakia, having been ad¬ 
mitted as co-residents with the Amphilochian inhabitants 
of this town, presently expelled them, and retained the 
town with its territory exclusively for themselves. The ex¬ 
pelled inhabitants, fraternising with their fellow tribes 
around as well as with the Akarnanians, looked out for 
the means of restoration; and in order to obtain it, invited 
the assistance of Athens. Accordingly the Athenians sent 
an expedition of thirty triremes undejrPhormio, who, joining 
the Amphilochians and Akarnanians, attacked and carried 
Argos, reduced the Ambrakiots to slavery, and restored 
the town to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. It was 
on this occasion that the alliance of the Akarnanians with 
Athens was first concluded, and that their personal attach¬ 
ment to the Athenian admiral Phormio commenced.® 


* Thucyd. ii. 13. fircep xal itpdTs- * Thucyd. ii. 68. The time at 

pov,. &c. D.sys Si Ttal dXiot, olaTcep which this expedition of thormio 
eltii 9 ei, XlepaX^? dn68si$iv 'cou and the capture of Argos happened, 
mspisffso9ai T«ip TioXsp^^^ is not precisely marked by Thucy- 

* Thucyd. ii. 7, 22, SO. didgs. But his words seem to imply 
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The iinmerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions 
stood embodied in the annual tribute, were dis- strength, 
tributed all over and around the JEgean, in- and 
eluding all the islands north of Krete, with the 
exception of Melos and Thera. i Moreover the hor allies— 
elements of force collected in Athens itself were Sal 

fully worthy of the metropolis of so great an means-!^ 
empire. Perikles could make a report to his 
countrymen of 300 triremes fit for active service; 1200 
horsemen and horse-bowmen; 1600 bowmen; and the great 
force of all, not less than 29,000 hoplites—mostly citizens 
but in part also metics. The chosen portion of these hop¬ 
lites, both as to age and as to equipment, were 13,000 hi 
number; while the remaining 16,000, including the elder 
and younger citizens and the metics, did garrison duty on 
the walls of Athens and Peirasus—on the long line of wall 
which connected Athens both with Peir^us andPhalerum 
—and in the various foAified posts both‘in and out of 
Attica. In addition to these large military and naval forces, 
the city possessed in the acropolis an accumulated treasure 
of coined silver amounting to not less than 6000 talents, or 
about 1,400,000/., derived from annual layiifg by of tribute 
from the allies and perhaps of other revenues besides. The 
treasure had at one time been as large as 9700 talents, or 
about 2,230,000/., but the cost of the i*ecent religious and 
architectural decorations at Athens, as well as the siege of 
Potidsea, had reduced it to 6000. Moreover the acropolis 
and the temples throughout the city were rich in votive 
offerings, deposits, sacred plate, and silver implements for 
the processions and festivals, &c., to an amount estimated 
at more than 500 talents, while the great statue of the god¬ 
dess recently set up by Pheidias in the Parthenon, com¬ 
posed of ivory and gold, included a quantity of the latter 
metal not less than 40 talents in weight—equal in value to 
more than 400 talents of silver—and all of it so arranged 
that it could be taken off from the statue at pleasure. In 
alluding to these sacred valuables among the resources of 

that it waa before the commence- conflict of Korlcyrseana and Athe- 
ment of the war, as Poppo ob- niana againat Oorinthiana with 
sesrves. Phormio waa sent to Chalk!- their allies, Ambrakiots includeti 
dikfi about October or November —which conflict had happened m 
432 B.o. (i. (:4); and the expedition the preceding spring* 
against Argos probably occurred * Thucyd. ii. 9* 
between that event and the naval 
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the state, Perikles spoke of them only as open to be so 
applied in case of need, with the firm resolution of replacing 
them during the first season of prosperity, just as the Co¬ 
rinthians had proposed to borrow fromDelphi and Olympia. 
Besides the hoard thus actually in hand, there came in a 
large annual revenue, amounting under the single head of 
tribute from the subject allies, to 600 talents, equal to about 
138,000/.; besides all other items, i making up a general 
total of at least 1000 talents, or about 230,000/. 

To this formidable catalogue of means for war, were 
Ample added other items not less important, but 

grounds for which did not admit of being weighed and 
deLTex". ^^pnalDered; the unrivalled maritime skill and 
pressed by discipline of the seamen—the democratical sen- 
ufe res^uit!"^ timent, alike fervent and unanimous, of the 
general mass of citizens-—-and the superior de¬ 
velopment of directing intelligence. And when we consi¬ 
der that the enemy had indeed dn his side an irresistible 
land-force, but scarcely anything else—few ships, no train¬ 
ed seamen, no funds, no powers of combination or head¬ 
ship—we may be satisfied that there were ample materials 
for an orator like Perikles to draw an encouraging picture 
of the future. He could depict Athens as holding Pelo¬ 
ponnesus under siege by means of her navy and a chain 
of insular posts;^ and he could guarantee success^ as the 
sure reward of persevering, orderly, and well-considered 
exertion, combined with firm endurance under a period of 
temporary, but unavoidable sufiPering; and combined too 
with another condition hardly less difficult for Athenian 
temper to comply with—abstinence from seductive specu¬ 
lations of distant enterprise, while their force was required 
by the necessities of war near home.^ But such pros¬ 
pects were founded upon a long-signted calculation, look¬ 
ing beyond immediate loss and therefore ill-calculated 
to take hold of the mind of an ordinary citizen—or at any 
rate likely to be overwhelmed for the moment by the 


^ Tbucyd. ii.13; Xenopbon Aaa- 
bas. via, 4. 

® Thucyd. ii. 7, (!><; Pspalaac Tcepil; 
tt’J rieXoTtovvTQaov xaxanoXeiJLa^oovtac* 
▼i. 90; tJjv nsXofidvvTjaov ito- 

XiopacouvTSt;,. , _ 

* Tbucyd. ii. 66. tOffOtiTpv IIe- 
ptxXei ioEspiffasuae. Tota ''d9*'u)v adtd*; 


TcpoeYvoi, xotl itdvo paSlto? itspi» 
levicrQat tu)v ,neXoiroNva]orliuv aOiuav 
t(p TcoXsfjLcp. 

< Thticyd. i. 144. eOiXa^TC dp- 
xe JJL7) eTtixxaoQai dpLOC iroXejjiouv- 
Tt<:, xal xivS6vou<; a69fttpdxoo« pLOj 
TCpoaxlQsoQai, 
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pressure of actual hardship. Moreover, the best which 
■perikles could promise was a successful resistance—‘the 
unimpaired maintenance of that great empire to which 
Athens had become accustomed; a policy purely conser¬ 
vative, without any stimulus from the nope of positive 
acquisition—and not only without the sympathy of other 
states, but with feelings of simple acquiescence on the 
part of most of her allies—of strong hostility everywhere 
else. 

On all these latter points the position of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian alliance was far more encouraging, 

8o powerful a body of confederates had never and power 
been got together—not even to resist Xerxes. 

Not only the entire strength of Peloponnesus loponne- 
(except Argeians and Achseans, both of whom 
were neutral at first, though the Achaean town fau ofiiopo 
ofPell4n§ joined even at the beginning, and 
all the rest subsequently) was brought together, putting 
but also the Megarians, Boeotians, Phokians, aown 
Opuntian Lokrians, Ambrakiots, Leukadians gpeeTiiy. 
and Anaktorians. Among these, Corinth, 

Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, Elis, Ambrakia, and Lenkas fur¬ 
nished maritime force, while the Boeotians, Phokians, and 
Lokrians supplied cavalry. Many of these cities however 
supplied hoplites besides; but the remainder of the con¬ 
federates furnished hoplites only. It was upon this latter 
force, not omitting the powerful Boeotian cavalry, that the 
main reliance was placed; especially for the first and most 
important operation of the war—the devastation of Attica. 
Bound together by the strongest common feeling of active 
antipathy to Athens, the whole confederacy was full of 
hope and confidence for this immediate forward march- 
gratifying at once Both to their hatred and to their love 
of plunder, by the hand of destruction laid upon the richest 
country in Greece—and presenting a chance even of ter¬ 
minating the war at once, if the pride of the Athenians 
should be so intolerably stung as to provoke them to come 
out and fight. Certainty of immediate success, at the first 
outset—a common purpose to be accomplished and a 
common enemy to be put down, with favourable sympa¬ 
thies throughout Greece—all these circumstances filled 
the Peloponnesians with sanguine hopes at the beginning 
of the war. And the general persuasion was, that Athens, 

2 c 2 
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even if not reduced to submission by the first invasion 
could not possibly hold out more than two or three ci,™ 
mers against the repetition of this destructive nroceso t 
Strongly did this confidence contrast with the proud and 
resolute pbmission to necessity, not without desponding 

tOTs°o? PeriklS 2^® reigned among tL aud! 


Put though the Peloponnesians entertained confident 
Efforts of carrying their point by simple land- 

Sparta to Campaign, they did not neglect auxiliarv nre- 
®aTa7fo?os. Parations for naval and prolonged war.^ ^he 
iiacedffimonians resolved to make up the naval 
force already existing among themselves and their allies 
to_an aggregate of 500 triremes; chiefly by the aid of the 
friendly Dorian cities on, the Italian and Sicilian coast 
Dpon each of them a specific contribution was imposed' 
together with a given contingent; orders being transmitted 
to them to make such preparations silently without anv 
immediate declaration of hostility against Athens, and 
even ^vlthout refusing for the present to admit any single 
Athenian ship into their harbours. 3 Desides this, the La- 
^dsemonians laid their schemes for sending envoys to the 
Persian king and to other barbaric powers—a remarkable 
X melancholy revolution in Grecian affairs, when 

that potentate, whom the common arm of Greece had so 
hardly repulsed a few years before, was now invoked to 
bring the rhoenician fleet again into the iBgean for the 
purpose of crushing Athens, 

The invasion of Attica however without delay was 
the primary object to be accomplished; and.for that the 
Lacedaemonians issued circular orders immediately after 


^ Thucyd, vii. 28. Saov xat’ dp- 
too TcoX^Ixoo, 01 jj.sv eviauxbv, ol 
H Soo, ol 8s Tpiuiv Y8 ^tu>v, o 6 8 el c 
wXeiu) yp^vov, ^vofxiCov ire- 
p t oi ff 8 1 V a 0 X 01 > c (the Athenians), 
el ol IleXoTeovvi^oiot eapd- 
Xoiev ic T^v compare 

V. lA' 

» Thucyd. vi. 11. Sii xb itapd 
Yvmp.Tf)v a8xu)v, «p6? d e(po- 
fJeiaSc x8 Tcptoxov, flcspiYSYe- 
vij 00at, xaxafpovijffavxec ^St] xal 


XT^c 2ixsXla<; s^lsaQs. It is Nikias, 
who, in dissuading the expedition 
against Syracuse,reminds the Athe¬ 
nians of their past despondency at 
the hegiuning of the war. 

• Thucyd. ii, 7, Diodorus says 
that the Italian and Sicilian allies 
were required to furnish 200 trire¬ 
mes (xii. 41), Nothing of the kind 
seems to have been actually fur¬ 
nished, 
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the attempted surprise of Platesa. Thotigh the vote of 
the allies was requisite to sanction any war, yet j^uster of 
when that vote had once been passed, the Lace- thocom- 
dsemonians took upon themselves to direct all pomfesian^^ 
the measures of execution. Two-thirds of the force at the 
hoplites of each confederate city—apparently 
two-thii'ds of a certain assumed rating for which under 
the city was held liable in the books of the con- 
federacy, so that the Boeotians and others who Tad© 
furnished cavalry, were not constrained to send 
two-thirds of their entire force of hoplites—were summoned 
to be present on a certain day at the isthmus of Corinth, 
with provisions and equipment for an expedition of some 
length. 1 On the day named, the entire force was found 
duly assembled. The Spartan kitig Archidamus, on taking 
the command, addressed to the commanders and principal 
officers from each city a discourse of solemn warning as 
well as encouragement. His remarks were directed chiefly 
to abate the tone of sanguine over-confidencewhich reigned 
in the army. After adverting to the magnitude of the 
occasion, the mighty impulse agitating all Greece, and the 
general good wishes which accompanied them against an 
enemy so much hated—he admonished them not to let 
their great superiority of numbers and bravery seduce 
them into a spirit of rash disorder. “We are about to 
attack (he said) an enemy admirably equipped in every 
way, so that we may expect certainly that they will come 
out and fight, 2 even if they be not now actually on the 
march to meet us at the border, at least when they see us 
in their territory ravaging and destroying their property. 
All men exposed to any unusual indignity Become incensed, 
and act more undeif passion than under calculation, 
when it is actually brought under their eyes: much more 
will the Athenians do so, accustomed as they are to em¬ 
pire, and to ravage the territory of others rather than to 
see their own so treated.” 


* ThHcya. 5i. 10-12. 

* Thucyd. ii. 11. locte xal 

TtdMU eXitlCeiv 5t« iJ.dyv)<; Uvai ccuTO'!));, 
cl fXT] xal vuv oSpfXYjvTcti, ev qj 
7:dpea|X5v, dXX’ Sxav h li] 6pd> 
oiv SiQouvTdc t8 xal Tdxeivcuv 

^OeipovTa?. 


ThosG reports of spoeclies are of 
groat valao aa preserving a record 
of the feelings and expectations of 
actors, apart from the result of 
events. What Archidamus so con¬ 
fidently anticipated did not come 
to pass. 
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Immediately on the army being assembled, Archida- 
Last envoy mus sent Melesippus as envoy to Athens to 
IftonLhe announce the coming_ invasion, being still in 
is dismissed nopes that the Athenians would yield IRnf « 
fagairow^d resolution had been already adopted, at the in- 
to enter tha Stance 01 xenkles, to receive neither herald r\c\v 
town. envoy from the Lacedaemonians when once their 
airoy was on its march c so that llielesippus was sent back 
without even being permitted to enter the city. He was 
ordered to quit the territory before sunset, with guides to 
accompany him and prevent him from addressing a word 
to any one. On parting from his guides at the border 
JHelesippus exclaimed, i with a solemnity but too accuratelv 
justified by the event—“This day will be the beginninff of 
many calamities to the Gfeeks.” ® 


. chidamus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy 

March of Y®'® known to him, continued his march 
Archida- irom the isthmus into Attica—which territory 

Attloa-his Ije entered by the road of (JSnog, the frontier 
fruitless Athenian fortress of Attica towards Boeotia. 
CEuoV*’^ march was slow, and he thought it necessary 

to make a regular attack on the fort of (Enoe, 
which had been put into so good a state of defence, that 
after all the various modes of assault, in which the Lace- 
dseinonians were not skilful, had been tried in vain 2 —and 
after a delay of several days before the place,—he was 
compelled to renounce the attempt. 

_ The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan 
king—his multiplied delays, first at the isthmus, next in the 
march, and lastly before (Enoe—were all offensive to the 
fiery impatience of the army, who were loud in their mur- 
murs against him. He acted upon^he calculation already 
laid down in his discourse at Sparta 3—that the highly 
cultivated soil of Attica was to be looked upon as a hostage 
for the paicific dispositions of the Athenians, who would 
be more likely to yield when devastation, though not yet 


* Thucyd. ii. 32. 

* Thucyd. ii. 18. -reacrav IS^av tcei- 
pdcav-cec oix e66vavTO IXeiv. The 
situation, of CEnoS is not exactly 
agreed upon, hy topographical iu- 
<iuirer8; it was near Eleuther®, 
and on one of the roads from Attica 
into Boeotia (Harpokratiou, v. 


OlvoT]; Herodot. v. 74). Archidamus 
marched probably from the Isthmus 
over Geraneia, and fell into this 
road in order to receive the junction 
of the Boeotian contingent after it 
had crossed Kitharon. 

* Thucyd. i. 82 j ii. 18 . 
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inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at their doors. 
In this point of view, a little delay at the border .Expocta- 
was no disadvantage; and perhaps the partisans 
of peace at Athens may have encouraged him to ihai 
hope that it would enable them to prevail AthonB 

Nor can we doubt that it was a moment full a/’the last 
of difficulty to Perikles at Athens. He'had to momeut- 
proclaim to all the proprietors in Attica the ?n 

painful truth, that they must prepare to see their porsuad ing 
lands and houses overrun and ruined; and that 
their persons, families, and moveable propex'ty abandon 
must be brought in for safety either to Athens, 
or to one of the forts in the territory—or carried it all 
across to one of the neighbouring islands. It 
would indeed make a favourable impression when he 
told them that Archidamus was his own family friend, 
yet only within such limits as consisted with duty to 
the city: in case therefore the invaders, while ravaging 
Attica, should receive instruction to spare his own 
lands, he would forthwith make them over to the state 
as public property. Such a case was likely enough to 
arise, if not from the personal feeling of Archidamus, at 
least from the deliberate manoeuvre of the Spartans, wlio 
would seek thus to set the Athenian public against Peri- 
kies, as they had tried to do before by demanding the harusli- 
ment of the sacrilegious Alkmuionid race. i Ihit though 
this declaration from Perikles would douhtleBS provoke a 
hearty cheer, yet the lesson which he had to inculcate---not 
simply for admission as prudent policy, but for actual 
practice—was one revolting alike to the immediate interest, 
the dignity, and the sympathies of his countrymen. To see 
their lands all ravaged, without raising an arm to defend 
them—to carry away their wives and families, and to desert 
and dismantle their country residences, as they had done 
during the Persian invasion—all in the confidence of com¬ 
pensation in other ways and of remote ultimate success— 
were recommendations which probably no one but Perikles 
could have hoped to enforce. They were moreover the 

> Thucyd, ii.lS; compare Tacitus, mouian invaderR actually did leaves 
Hiator. v. 23. “Cerealis, insulam the lands of Toriklfia uninjured, 
Batavonim hostiliter populatus, and that he mad© them over to the 
agree Civilis notd arte ducum, in- people (iii. 7). ThucydidAs doen 
tactos sinebat.” Also Livy, ii. 89. not say whether the caHO mxlly 

Justin affirms that the Lacedte- occurred: see also Poly temu;, i. 88* 
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more painful to execute, inasmucli as the Athenian citizens 
had very generally retained the habits of residing perma¬ 
nently, not in Athens, but in the various demes of Attica* 
many of which still preserved their temples, their festivals’ 
their local customs, and their limited municipal autonomy 
handed down from the day when they had once been inde¬ 
pendent of Athens. i It was but recently that the farming 
the comforts, and the ornaments, thus distributed over 
Attica, had been restored from the ruin of the Persian in¬ 
vasion, and brought to a higher pitch of improvement than 
ever. Yet the fruits of this labour, and the scenes of these 
local affections, were now to be again deliberately abandon¬ 
ed to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the utmost 
privation and discomfort. Archidamus might well doubt 
whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to the 
pitch of resolution necessary for this distressing step, when 
it came to the actual crisis; and whether they would not 
constrain Perikl^s against his will to make propositions 
for peace. His delay on the border, and postponement of 
actual devastation, gave the best chance for such proposi¬ 
tions to be made; though, as this calculation was not 
realised, the army raised plausible complaints against him 
for having allowed the Athenians time to save so much of 
their property. 

Prom all parts of Attica the residents flocked within 
Attica de- spacious walls of Athens, which now served 
serted—the as shelter for the houseless, like Salamis forty- 

flo^kwUMn before-entire families with all their 

tije walla of moveable property, and even with the woodwork 

hImsIi'ps, houses. The sheep and cattle were con- 

privations’, veyed to Euboea and the other adjoining islands.2 
ZtullT"" Though a few among th^. fugitives obtained 
dwellings or reception from friends, the greater 
number were compelled to encamp in the vacant spaces of 
the city andPeirseuSjOr in and around the nunaerous temples 
of the city—always excepting the acropolis and the Eleusi- 
nion, which were at all times strictly closed to profane 
occupants. Hut even the ground called the Pelasgikon *- 
immediately under the acropolis, which by an ancient and 
ominous tradition was interdicted to human abode,3 was 

VThucyd, ii. 15, 16. 

^ Timcyd. ii. 14. 

* Thiicyd. ii. 17. %al TO rifiXacyi 




xov xaXo’ifjisvov xb Oito axpirsoXiv, 
& xal ETrdpotTdv xe Tjy jjlV] olxsiv xal 
Ti xal Hutltxou jxavTEloo axpotfiXet)- 
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made use of under the present necessity. Many too placed 
their families iii the towers and recesses of the city walls 
or in sheds, cabins, tents, or even tubs, disposed along the 
course of the long walls to Peirseus, In spite of so serious 
an accumulation of losses and hardships, the glorious 
endurance of their fathers in the time of Xerxes was faith- 
tally copied, and copied too under more honourable circum¬ 
stances, since at that time there had been no option possible; 
whereas the march of Archidamus might perhaps now have 
been arrested by submissions, ruinous indeed to Athenian 
dignity, yet not inconsistent with the security of Athens, 
divested of her rank and power. Such submissions, if 
suggested as they probably may have been by the party 
opposed to Perildes, found no echo among the suffering 
population. 

After having spent several days before CEnoe without 
either taking the fort or receiving any message 
from the Athenians, Archidamus marched on- ArcMda/ 
ward to Eleusis and the Thriasian plain—about into 

^ of June, eighty days after the surprise 

of Platea. His army was of irresistible force, not less than 
()0,000 hoplites, according to the statement of Plutai'ch,^ 
or of 100,000 according to others. Considering the number 
of constituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were 
])iompted, and the shortness of the expedition combined 
with the chance of plunder—even the largest of these two 
numbers is not incredibly great, if we take it to include 
not hoplites only, but cavalry and light-armed also. But 
smce^ Thucydides, though compai-atively full in his account 
of this march, has stated no general total, we mav presume 
that he had heard none upon which he could rely. 

Tiov TOlivSs Sieoc(tXu8, Xlifov Ac T 6 occupation of the spot, but to 
lIeXacrYix6v <2(p.aivov, foretol that it would never be oc- 

%(.oc bnh xijc TCotpajjp^fAa dvajxYjt; cupied until a time of severe cala- 
^ jnfjity arrived. The necessity of 

Thucydides then proceeds to give occupying it grow only out of 
an explanation of his own for this national suffering. Such Is the ex- 
nncient prophecy, intended to save planation suggested by Thucydides, 
rfts credit, as well as to show that * Aristophanes, Equites, 789. ol- 
his countrymen had not, as some xouvx* iv xotic TtiGdcxvaici Kdv voTca- 

*' t A . *1 any di- ptoic xal itupYiSloic. The philosopher 

vine mandate by admitting resi- Diogenfis, in taking up his abode 
dents into the Pelasgikon. When in a tub, had thus examples in 
the oracle said,—-“The Pelasgikon history to follow, 
is better unoccupied”—these words ® Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 33. 

were not meant to interdict the 
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As the Athenians had made no movement towards 
peace, Arohidamus anticipated that they would come forth 
to meet him in the fertile plain of Eleusis and Thria, which 
was the first portion of territory that he sat down to ravage. 
Yet no Athenian force appeared to oppose him, except a 
detachment of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish 
near the small lakes called Eheiti. Having laid waste this 
plain without any serious opposition, Archidamus did not 
think fit to pursue the straight road which from Thria con¬ 
ducted directly to Athens across the ridge of Hount 
JBgaleos, hut turned off to the eastward, leaving that 
mountain on his right-hand until he came to Krdpeia, where 
he crossed a portion of the line of^galeos over to AcharnEB. 

He was here about seven miles from Athens, on 
a declivity sloping down into the plain w^hich 
vances to gtretches westerly and north-westerly from 
Athens, and visible froin the city walls. Here 
seven miles he encamped, keeping his army in perfect order 
of Athens. battle, but at the same time intending to 

damage and ruin the place and its neighbourhood. Acharnse. 
was the largest and most populous of all the demes in Attica, 
furnishing no less than 3000 hoplites to the national line, 
and flourishing as well by its corn, vines, and olives, as by 
its peculiar abundance of charcoal-burning from the forests 
of ilex on the neighbouring hills. Moreover, if we are to 
believe Aristophanes, the Acharnian proprietors were not 
merely sturdy “hearts of oak,” but peculiarly vehement and 
irritable. i It illustrates the condition of a Grrecian terri¬ 
tory under invasion, when we find this great denae—which 
could not have contained less than 12,000 free inhabitants 
of both sexes and all ages, with at least an equal number 
of slaves—completely deserted. Archidamus calculated 
that when the Athenians actually saw his* troops so close 
to their city, carrying fire and sword over their wealthiest 
canton, their indignation would^ become uncontrollable, 
and they would march out forthwith to battle. The Achar¬ 
nian proprietors especially (he thought) would be foremost 
in inflaming this temper and insisting upon protection to 
their own properties—or if the remaining citizens refused 


* See the Achameis of Axistopha- 
nifes, represented in the sixth year 
of the reloponiiesian war, v. 84, 


180, 254} '&Q, 


ItpSOpUTOti TIVSC 
’Axapvixol, axtTtTol 
dxepdtfAovs?, M'xpaSwvop.axatj o?sv- 
Sdrxvivoi, 
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to march out along with them, they would, after having 
been thus left undefended to ruin, become discontented 
and indifferent to the general weal. i 

Though his calculation was not realised, it was never¬ 
theless founded upon most rational grounds, intense 
"What Archidamus anticipated was on the point 
of happening, and nothing prevented it except 
the personal ascendency of Perikles, strained to Athens— 
its very utmost. So long as the invading army to^ga*7orth 
was engaged in the Thriasian plain, the Athe- 
nians had some faint hope that it might (like Pleistoanax 
fourteen years before) advance no farther into the interior. 
But when it came to Acharnse within sight of the city 
wallsy-when the ravagers were actually seen destroying 
buildings, fruit-trees, and crops, in the plain of Athens, a 
sight strange to every Athenian eye except to those very 
old men wlio recollected the Persian invasion—the exas¬ 
peration of the general body of citizens rose to a pitch 
never before known. The Acharnians first of all—next 
the youthful citizens generally—became madly clamorous 
for arming and going forth to fight. Knowing well their 
own great strength, but less correctly informed of the su¬ 
perior strength of the enemy, they felt confident that vic¬ 
tory was within their reach. Groups of citizens were 
everywhere gathered together ,2 angrily debating the crit¬ 
ical question of the moment; while the usual concomi¬ 
tants of excited feeling—oracles and prophecies of diverse 
tenor, many of them doubtless promising success against 
the enemy at Acharn^e—were eagerly caught up and cir¬ 
culated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Perikles 
was naturally^the grait object of complaint and Trying 
wrath. He was denounced as the cause of all position, 
the existing suffering. He was reviled as a cow- and 
ard for not leading out the citizens to fight, in tained as- 
his capacity of general. The rational convic- of Pwikfss. 
tions as to the necessity of the war and the only in dis- ’ 
practicable means of carrying it on, which his tiiem^rom 
repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be going forth, 
altogether forgotten.3 This burst of spontaneous discontent 

* Tlmcyd, ii. 20. compara EuripidOs, Herakleida*, 

^ * Thucyd. ii. 21. xatot SoofTocaeic 416; and AndroraachO, 1077. 

Bi ev itoXX^ epioi * Thucyd. ii. 21. 'jtavri t® xpoiccjj 
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was of Murse ^fomented by the numerous political eno 
mies of Perikles, and particulary by Kleon,? now risW 
into importance as an opposition speaker; whose Sent fn? 
invective was thus first exercised under the auspices of thi 
high aristocratical party, as well as of an excised public 
But no manifestations, however violent, could disturbSthp>^ 
tke judgement or the firmness of Perikles TTAliof j 
unmoved to all the declarations made against hiS resoS 
y refusing to convene any public asse^y, or ^^y mS 
ing invested with an authorised character, under the prSent 

irritated temper of the citizens .2 It appear^t^at 
as general, or rather the Board of the minerals amoJ^ 

invested constitutionallv 
tdt7rw“f theEkklesia when thS 

thoujjht fit, but also of preventing it from meeting 3 and 
of postponing even those regula? meetings whic&’ cZ- 
monly took place at fixed times, four timesin the pryW 

SraTonZf violeZ^exZ 

peration of the people was thus prevented from realisino* 
wZlZfirm“aV“^tPerikles shoulf 

,> 5 , political character; but 

call the to 

frombeinSld efficacious to prevent theEkklesia 

a / ^•!}^* xP® of Athenians were now 

the walls, and if he refused to convoke 
they might easily have met in the Pnvx 

ZZZffinZnrM 1 * l>een difficult at 

^ plausible justification. The in- 

this 'Ii”®c *^® people manifested on 

ionZLt - the forms of their democratical constitu^ 
for doubtless by their loEg-estaljlished esteem 

or Perikles, yet opposed to an excitemeuAalike intense 


avTip49^tffTo ^ icilic *al tJv IlspixXIa 

e> ®t)rov, xal (I)v 'Jt(3!pigvecr£ itpo- 
Tspov £fiep.VTr)vTO o66lv, dcXX’ ExAxtCov 
OTI axpaTTjYoc (I)v oOx exeSdtYot, «?- 
ti6v t 3 0<pbiv ^vipiiCov Tcdtvttov oiv 
ixaffyov.' ' 

» Plutarch, Periklgg, c. 33. 

® Thucyd. ii. 22. 

• Sec SchSmann, De Comitiis, c. 
Eiity Senators belonging to that 


tribe whose turn it was to preside 
at the time), as well as the Stra- 
Ugij had the right of convoking 
the Ekklesia j see Thucyd. iv. 118, 
in which passage however they are 
represented as convoking it in con¬ 
junction with the Strat^gi: prob- 
ably a discretion on the point came 
gradually to be understood as 
vested in the latter. 
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and pervading, and to a demand apparently reasonalde, in 
so far as regarded the calling of an assembly for dis¬ 
cussion—IS one of the most memorable incidents in their 
Instory. 

While Perikles thus decidedly forbade any general 
xnaich out for battle, he sought to provide as much eni- 
ployment ^ possible for the compressed eagerness of the 

citizens. The cavalry were sent forth, together with the 

dhessalian cavalry their allies, for the purpose 
of restraining the excursions of the enemy’s 
light troops, and protecting the lands near the 
city from plunder. i At the same time he fitted win? mn" 
out a powerful expedition, which sailed forth akir- ‘ 
to ravage Peloponnesus, even while the inva- no 
ders were yet in Attica. 2 Archidamus, after g®norai 
having remained engaged in the devastation of 
Acharnse long enough to satisfy himself that the Athenians 
would not hazard a battle, turned away from Athens in a 
north-westerly direction towards the denies between Mount 
Brilessus and Mount Fames, on the road passing through 
iJekeleia. llie army continued ravaging these districts until 
their provisions were exhausted, and then quitted Attica 
north-western road near propus, which brought 
them into Boeotia. As the Oropians, though not Athe¬ 
nians, were yet dependent upon Athens—the district of 

territory, was laid waste: after 
which the army dispersed and retired back to their respect¬ 
ive homes.3 It would seem that they quitted Attica to¬ 
wards the end of July, having remained in the country 
between thirty and forty days. ^ 


» Thticyd. ii. 22 . The funeral 
*nonument of these slain Thessa¬ 
lians was among those seen by 
Pausanias near Athens, on the side 
of the Academy (Pausan. L 20, 6). 

a Diodorus (xii. 42) would have* 
ns believe, that the expedition sent 
out by PeriklSs, ravaging the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coast, induced the Lace- 
deemonians to hurry away their 
troops out of Attica. Thucydides 
gives no countenance to this—nor 
is it at all credible. 

• Ihucyd. ii. 23, The reading 
Tpaixi^v, belonging to Fpala, seems 


preferable to ITetpa'fxi^v. Poppo and 
Goller adopt the former. Dr. Arnold 
the latter, Grma was a small mari¬ 
time place in the rioinity of Or6pu8 
(Arlstotel. ap, Stephan. Byz, t, 
TavaYpa)—known also now as an 
Attic Deme belonging to the tribe 
Pandionis r this has been discovered 
for the first time by an. inscription, 
published in Professor Boas’s work 
(Ueber die Demen von Attika, p.^ 
8-5). Or6pus was not an Attic 
Deme t the Athenian citizens re¬ 
siding in it wereprobjibly enrolled 
as Tpa^c, 
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Meanwliile the Athenian expedition, under Karkinus 
Athenian I’^Steas, and Sokrates, joined by fifty Korky! 
fleet iades- r^an ships and by some other allies, sailed 
rava^e*^tiie^ round Peloponnesus, landing in various parts to 
coasts of indict damage, and among other places at Mq- 

(Modon), on the south-western peninsula 
notice of of the Lacedsemonian territory. i The place, 
;^e Spartan neither strong nor well-garrisoned, would have 
operations been Carried with little difficulty, had not Bra- 
oftheAtfle- sidas the sonofTellis—a gallant Spartan now 
ASrnania, mentioned for the first time, but destined to 
Kephai- great celebrity afterwards—who happened to be 
§nia, & 0 . guard at a neighbouring post, thrown him¬ 
self into it with 100 men by a rapid movement, before 
the dispersed Athenian troops could be brought together 
to prevent him. He infused such courage into the defend¬ 
ers of the place that every attack was repelled, and the 
Athenians were forced to re-embark—an act of prowess 
which procured for him the first public honours bestowed 
by the Spartans during this war. Sailing northward along 
the western coast of Peloponnesus, the Athenians landed 
again on the coast of Elis, a little south of the promontory 
called Cape Ichthys: they ravaged the territory for two 
days, defeating both the troops in the neighbourhood and 
300 chosen men from the central Eleian territory. Strong 
winds on a harbourless coast now induced the captains to 
sail with most of the troops round Cape Ichthys, in order 
to reach the harbour of Pneia on the northern side of it; 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the 
promontory, attacked Pheia and carried it by assault. 
When the fleet arrived, all were re-embarked—the full 
force of Elis being under march to attack them. They then 
sailed northward, landing on varioCs other spots to commit 
devastation, until they reached Sollium, a Corinthian 
settlement on the coast of Akarnania. They captured this 
place, which they handed over to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Akarnanian town of Palserus—as well as 
Astakus, from whence they expelled the despot Euarchus, 
and enrolled the town as a member of the Athenian alii-*" 
ance. Prom hence they passed over toKephallenia, which 
they were fortunate enough also to acc[uire as an ally of 
Athens without any compulsion—with its four distinct 

> Tflucyd. ii. 25; Plutarcli, Perikl5s, c. 84; Justin, iii. 7, 6. 
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towns or districts,Pales,Kranii,Same, andPron^. These Ya- 
rious operations took up near three months from about the be¬ 
ginning of July, so that they returned to Athens towards the 
close of September!—the beginning of the winter half of 
the year, according to the distribution of Thucydides. 

This was not the only maritime expedition of the sum¬ 
mer. Thirty more triremes, under Kleopom- The Athe- 
pus, were sent through the Euripus to the Lok- 
rian coast opposite to the northern part of netansfiom 
Euboea. Some disembarkations were made, 
whereby the Lokrian towns of Thronium and island with 
Alope were sacked, and farther devastation in- ^^enian 
dieted; while a permanent garrison was planted, The!®gine- 
pd a fortified post erected, in the uninhabited tans settle 
island ofAtalanta opposite to the Lokrian coast, fnPoiopon- 
in order to restrain privateers from Opus and 
the otherLokrian towns in their excursions against Euboea. 2 
It was farther determined to expel the JElginetan inhabit¬ 
ants from JGgina, and to occupy the island with Athenian 
colonists. This step was partly rendered prudent by the 
important position of the island midway between Attica 
and Peloponnesus. But a concurrent motive, and ]probably 
the stronger motive, was the gratification of ancient anti¬ 
pathy, and revenge against a people who had been among 
the foremost in provoking the war and in inflicting upon 
Athens so much suffering. The JGginetans with their 
wives and children were all put on shipboard and 
landed in Peloponnesus-—where the Spartans permitted 
them to occupy the maritime district and town of Thyrea, 
their last frontier towards Argos: some of them however 
found shelter in other parts of Greece. The island was 
made over to a detachjpent of Athenian kleruchs, or citizen 
proprietors sent thither by lot.3 

To the sufferings of the iEginetans, which we shall 
hereafter find still more deplorably aggravated, The Athe- 
we have to add those of the Megarians. Both 
had been most zealous in kindling the war, but ravagHho 
^upon none did the distress of war fall so heavily, ; 

Bothprobablyshared the premature confidence 
felt among the Peloponnesian confederacy, that garsana. 

* Thucyd. ii, 25-30; Dlodor. xii. • Thuoyd.ii. 26-32; Dio dor. xii. 44, 
48, 44. * Thucyd. ii. 27, 
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Athens could never hold out more than a year or two— 
and were thus induced to overlook their own undefended 
position against her. Towards the close of SeiDtember, 
■file full force of Athens, citizens and metics, marched into 
the Megarid, under Perikles, and laid waste the greater 
part of the territory: while they were in it, the hundred 
ships which had been circumnavigating Peloponnesus, hav¬ 
ing arrived at JBgina on their return, went and joined 
their fellow-citizens in theMegara, instead of goingstraight 
home. The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian 
force that had ever yet been seen together: there w^ere 
10,000 citizen hoplites, (independent of 3000 others who 
were engaged in the siege of Potidsea,) and 3000 metic ho- 
plites—besides a large number of light troops, Against 
so large a force the Megarians could of course make no 
head, so that their territory was all laid waste, even to 
the city walls. Por several years of the war, the Athenians 
inflicted this destruction once, and often twice in the saine 
year. A decree was proposed in the Athenian Ekklesia 
by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, to the effect that 
the Strat^i every year should swear, as a portion of their 
oath of office,2 that they would twice invade and ravage 
the Megarid. As the Athenians at the same time kept 
the port of Nisaea blocked up, by means of their superior 
naval force and of the neighbouring coast of Salamis, the 
privations imposed on the Megarians became extreme 
and intolerable. 3 Not merely their corn and fruits, but 
even their garden vegetables near the city, were rooted up 
and destroyed and their situation seems often to have been 
that of a besieged city hard pressed by famine. Even in the 
time of Pausanias, five centuries afterwards, the miseries 
of the town during these years we^ remembered and com¬ 
municated to him, being assigned as the reason why one of 
their mostmemorable statues had never been completed.-^ 
To the various military operations of Athens during 
the course of this summer, some other measures of moment 

* Tbuoyd, li. 81; Diodor, xii. 44. ally of Sparta and enemy of Athens,^ 

* "Plntaxob., PeriklSs, c. 80. "was tincomfortable in the same 

* See the striking picture in the manner (though not to the same 
Achaxneip of Aristophanes (685-781) intense pitch of suffering) in the 
of the distressed Megarian selling war which preceded the battle of 
Ms hungry children into slavery Leuktra—hear fifty years after th^s 
TW’ith their own consent: also Aris- (Demosthen, cont, Neser,, p. 135<i 

''"toph.'''"Fac. 482.c, 12).„ " ' 

Th© position of Megara, as the * Pausan. i. 40, 3. 
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are to be added. Moreover Thucydides notices an eclipse 
of the sun, which modern astronomical calculations refer 
to the third of August: had this eclipse happened three 
months earlier, immediately before the entrance of the 
Peloponnesians into Attica, it might probably have been 
construed as an unfavourable omen, and caused the post¬ 
ponement of the scheme. 

Expecting a prolonged struggle, the Athenians now 
made arrangements for placing Attica in a permanent 
state of defence, both by sea and land. What Measures 
these arrangements were, we are not told in taken by 
detail, hut one of them was sufficiently remark- pomaL^it 
able to be named particularly. They set apart defence. — 
one thousand talents out of the treasure in the 
acropolis as an inviolable reserve, not to be touch- poiis, 
ed except on the single contingency—of a 
hostile naval force about to assail the city, not to be’ 
with no other means at hand to defend it. 

They further enacted that if any citizen certain tie- 
should propose, or any magistrate put the Paupers.- 
question, in the public assembly, to make Capitar 
a different application of this reserve, he should 
he punishable with death. Moreover they re- against any 
solved every year to keep back one hundred of ^hoMpro- 
their best triremes, and trierarchs to command pose othor- 
and equip them, for the same special necessity. i 
It may be doubted whether this latter provision was placed 
under the same stringent sanction, or observed with the same 
rigour, as that concerning the money; which latter was 
not departed from until the twentieth year of the war, af¬ 
ter all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and on the 
terrible news of the^evolt of Chios. It was on that occa¬ 
sion that the Athenians, having first I'epealed the sen¬ 
tence of capital punishment against any proposer of the 
forbidden change, appropriated the money to meet the 
then imminent peril of the commouweaith.^ 

The resolution here taken about this sacred reserve, 
and the rigorous sentence interdicting contrary Bomarks 00 
propositions, is pronounced by Mr, Mitford to decree, 
be an evidence of the indelible barbarism of democratical 
government.3 But we must recollect, first, that the 

^ Tlmcyd. ii. 24, sect. 1, voL iii* P» 160. ‘‘Another 

Thucyd. viii. 15. measure followed, wbicli taking 

* Mitford Hist, of Greece, cb. xiv. place at the time when Thucydidfis 

2d. " . '■ 
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sentence of capital punishment was one which could hardlv 
by possibility come into execution; for no citizen woulrl 
so mad as to make ^e forbidden proposition, while this 
law was in force. Whoever desired to make it, wodd 
first begin by proposing to repeal the prohibitory law 
whereby he would incur no danger, whether the assembly 
decided in the affirmative or negative. If he obtained 
an affirmative decision, he would then, and then only 
proceed to move the re-appropriation of the fund 
lo speak the language of English parliamentary pro- 
CGauie^f ^ li6 would first move the suspension or 
abrogation of the standing order whereby the nro* 
position was forbidden—next, he would move the pro¬ 
position itself. In fact such was the mode actually pur¬ 
sued; when the thing at last came to be done.i Bvit 
though the capital sentence could hardly come into effect 
the proclamation of itm terrorem had a very distinct mean¬ 
ing. It expressed the deep and solemn conviction which 
the people entertained of the importance of their own re¬ 
solution ^about the reserve—it forewarned all assemblies 
and all citizens to come, of the danger of diverting it to 

# any other purpose—it surrounded the reserve with an ar¬ 
tificial sanctity, which forced every man who aimed at the 
re-appropriation to begin with a preliminary proposition 
formidable on the very face of it, as removing a guarantee 
which previous assemblies had deemed of immense value 
and opening the door to a contingency which they hacl 
looked upon as treasonable. The proclamation of a light- 

• er _ punishment, or a simple prohibition without any de¬ 
finite sanction whatever, would neither have announced 
the same emphatic conviction, nor produced the same de¬ 
terring effect. The assembly of 431 30 . 0 . could not in any 


wrote and PerikUs spoke, and 
while Periklds held the principal 
influence in the administration, 
strongly marks both the inherent 
weakness and the indelible bar¬ 
barism, of democratical govern¬ 
ment, A decree of the people 
directed . . . . But so little con¬ 
fidence was placed in a decree so 
important, sanctioned only by the 
present will of that giddy tyrant 
the multitude of Athena, against 
whose caprices, since the de¬ 
pression of the court of Areopagus, 


no balancing power remained—that 
the denunciation of capital punish¬ 
ment was proposed against whoso¬ 
ever should propose, and whoso¬ 
ever should concur in (?) any decree 
for the disposal of that money to 
any other purpose, or in any other 
circumstances.” 

1 Thucyd. viii. 16, r& Si 
TciXavTa, u)v Scot Tcavroc too 7co)se|jLeu 
SY^^XOVTO ii.il fii’l^scrSai, eSQix; IXuaav 

Ttti; eitiaetfjL^va? CTQfA-lac elitovTi 
71 4TCVj)7]CploaVTt, Stco TTj? wapoixjTlc 
■ixn’Krj^ewiy Xai e'l^Tj^tctavTO xivsiv. 
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way enact laws wliicli subsequent assemblies could not re- 
vex'se; but it could so frame its enactments, in cases of pe¬ 
culiar solemnity^ as to make its authority strongly felt 
upon the judgement of its successors, and to prevent them 
from entertaining motions for repeal except under neces¬ 
sity at once urgent and obvious. 

Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens 
displayed barbarism, either in the end or in the means, I 
consider it principally remarkable for its cautious and long¬ 
sighted view of me future—qualities the exact reverse of 
barbarism—and worthy of the general chai^acter of Peri- 
Ides, who probably suggested it. Athens was just enter¬ 
ing into a war which threatened to be of indefinite lengtb, 
and was certain to be very costly. To prevent the people 
from exhausting all their accumulated fund, and to place 
them under a necessity of reserving something against ex¬ 
treme casualties^ was an object of immense importance. 
Now the particularcasualty> which Perikles (assuming 
him to be the proposer) named as the sole condition of 
touching this one thousand talents, might be considered as 
of all others the most improbable, in the year 431 b.c. So 
immense was then the superiority of the Athenian naval 
force, that to^ suppose it defeated, .and a Peloponnesian 
fleet in full sail for Peirseus, was a possibility which it re¬ 
quired a statesman of extraordinary caution to look for¬ 
ward to, and which it is wonderful that the people gener¬ 
ally could have been induced to contemplate. Once tied 
up to this purpose, however, the fund lay ready for any 
other terrible emergency. We shall find the actual em¬ 
ployment of it incalculably beneficial to Athens, at a mo¬ 
ment of the gravest peril, when she could hardly have 
pi'otected herself without some such special resource. 
The people would scarcely have sanctioned so rigorous an 
economy, had it not been proposed to them at a period so 
early in the war that their available reserve was still 
much larger. Bat it will be for ever to the credit of their 
foresight as well as constancy, that they should first have 
adopted such a precautionary measure, and aftejrwards 
adhered to it for nineteen years, under severe pressure 
for money> until at length a case arose which rendered 
farther abstinence really, and not constructively, im¬ 
possible. _ ' ^ ^ ' , ', ,' ' 

To display their force an'd take revenge by disem- 

2 n 2' 
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Blockade '^>arking and ravaging parts of Peloponnesus, 
ofPoiidiea was doubtless of much importance to Athens 

king^of 1:he first summer of the war: though it 

Odrysian might seem that the force so employed was quite 
Thracians mucli needed in the conquest of PotidfPn 
made be- wluch still remained under blockade—and of the 
neighbouring Chalkidians in Thrace, still in re- 
volt. it was during the course of this summer 
that a prospect opened to Athens of subduing these towns, 
through the assistance of Sitalkes king of the Odrysian 
Thracians. That prince had married the sister ofNympho- 
dfirus, a citizen of Ahdera, who engaged to render him and 
liis son Sadokus, allies of Athens. Sent for to Athens and 
appointed proxenus of Athens at Ahdera, which was one 
of the Athenian subject allies, Nymphodorus made this 
alliance, and promised in the name of Sitalkes that a suffi¬ 
cient Thracian force should he sent to aid Athens in the 
reconquest of her revolted towns: the honour of Athenian 
citizenship was at the same time conferred upon Sadokus. ^ 
Nymphodorus farther established a good understanding 
between Perdikkas of Macedonia and the Athenians, who 
were persuaded to restore to him Therma, which they had 
before taken from him. The Athenians had thus the pro¬ 
mise of powerful aid against the Chalkidians andPotidseans: 
yet the latter still held out, with little prospect of immediate 
surrender. Moreover the town of Astakus in Akarnania, 
which the Athenians had captured during the summer in 
the course of their expedition round Peloponnesus, was 
recovered during the autumn by the deposed despot 
Euarchus, assisted by forty Corinthian triremes and 1000 
hoplites. This Corinthian armament, after restoring 
Euarchus; made some unsuccessful descents both upon 
other parts of Akarnania and upon the island of Kepnal- 
lenia. In the latter they were entrapped into an ambuscade 
and obliged to return home with considerable loss. 

It was towards the close of autumn also that Perikles, 
chosen by the people for the purpose, delivered the funeral 
oration at the public interment of those warriors who had 
fallen during the campaign. The ceremonies of this public 
token of respect have already been described in a former 
chapter, on occasion of the conquest of Samos. But that 
which imparted to the present scene an imperishable 

> Tbueya ii. Tliucyd, ii. 83. 
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interest, was the discourse of the chosen statesman and ora¬ 
tor; probably heard by Thucydides himself, and ^ 
in substance reproduced. A large crowd of ci- chosen 
tizens and foreigners, of both sexes and all ages, 
accompanied the funeral i^rocession from Athens fuiwai di!?^ 
to the suburb called the outer Kerameikiis, course over 
wherePerikl^s, mounted upon a lofty stage pre- sia^in 
pared for the occasion, closed the ceremony with tiio 

his address. The law of Athens not only 
provided this pxiblic funeral and commemorative discourse, 
but also assigned maiiltenance at the public expense to the 
children of the slain warriors until they attained military 
age: a practice which was acted on throughout the whole 
war, though we have only the description and discourse 
belonging to this single occasion. i 

The eleven chapters of Thucydides which comprise 
this funeral speech are among the most memor- Funeral 
able relics of antiquity; considering that under oration or 
the language and arrangement of the historian 
—always impressive, though sometimes harsh and peculiar, 
like the workmanship of a powerful mind misled by a bad 
or an unattainable model—we possess the substance and 
thoughts of the illustrious statesman. A portion of it, of 
course, is and must be commonplace, belonging to all dis¬ 
courses composed for a similar occasion. Yet this is true 
only of a comparatively small portion. Much of it is pe¬ 
culiar, and every way worthy of Perikles—comprehensive, 
rational, and full not less of sense and substance than of 
earnest patriotism. It thus forms a strong contrast with 
the jejune, though elepnt, rhetoric of other harangues, 
mostly 2 not composed for actual delivery. And it deserves, 


* Thucyd. ii, 34-45. S^Smotimea 
also the allies of Athens, who had 
fallen along with her citizens in 
battle, had a part in the honours 
of the public burial (Lysias, Orat. 
Eunebr. c. 13). 

* The critics, from Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus downward, agree 
-for the most part in pronouncing 
the feeble Ariyoc ’Er:itdcpio{;, as¬ 
cribed to Domoathends, to be not 
really his. Of those ascribed to 
Plato and Lysias also, the genuin e¬ 
ness has been suspected, though 


upon far less grounds. The Menex- 
onus, if it be really the work of 
Plato, however, does not add to 
his fame: but the harangue of Ly¬ 
sias, a very fine composition, may 
well bo his, and may perhaps have 
boon really delivered -— though 
probably not delivered by him, as 
ho was not a qualified citizen. 

See the general instructions, in 
Dionys. Hal. Ars Bhetoric. c. G, p. 
2G8-2G8, Bcisk., on the contents and 
composition of a funeral discourse 
—Lysias is said to have composed 
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p? + °” 7!? funeral discourses remaining to us 
from Plato, and the pseudo-Demosthengs, and evenLvsias 
the honourable distinction which Thucydidgs claims for 

own history-an ever-living possession, not a mere show! 
piece for the moment. 

IP th® outset of his speech Periklgs distinguishes him- 
self from those who had preceded him in the same function 
of public orator, by dissenting from the encomiums which 
It had been customary to bestow on the law enioinin® 
these funeral harangues. He thinks that the publicity of 
le funeral itself, and the general demonstrations of resnect 
and grief by the great body of citizens, tell more empha¬ 
tically in token ot gratitude to the brave dead, when the 
scene passes m silence—than when it is translated into 
the words of a speaker, who may easily offend either by in- 
competenoy or by apparent feebleness, or perhaps even 
by unseasonable exaggeration. Nevertheless, the custom 
having been embodied in law, and elected as he has been 
by the citizens, he comes forward to discharge the duty 
imposed upon him in the best manner he can. i ^ 

• 4 . , .® /®u?arkable features in this discourse is. 

ns businesslike, impersonal character. It is Athens herself 
who undertakes to commend and decorate her departed 
sons, as well a,s to hearten up and admonish the living. 
After a few words on the magnitude of the empire 
and on the glorious efforts as well as endurance whereby 


SPTsral—Plutarch, Tit. X. Orator; 
p. 838. 

Compare respecting the funeral 
discourse of Perikl^s, K. F. We- 
her, Ueber die Stand-Ilede des Pe- 
rikl§s (Darmstadt, 1827); Wester- 
mann, Geschichte der Beredsam- 
samkeit in Griechenland und Rom. 
sect. 35, 63, 64; Kutzen, Perikles 
als Staatsmann, p. 158, sect. 12 
(Grirama, 1834). 

Dahlmann (Historlsche- For- 
schungen, vol. iv p. 23> seems to 
'think that the original oration of 
PerikUs contained a largo sptink- 
ling of mythical allusions and 
stories put of the antiquities of 
Athens, siiGh as we now find in 
the ether funeral orations above 


alluded to; hut that Thucydides 
himself deliberately left them out 
i'n his report. There seems no 
foundation for this suspicion. It 
is much more consonant to the 
superior^ tone of dignity which 
reigns throughout all this oration, 
to suppose that the mythical nar¬ 
ratives and even the previous his¬ 
torical glories of Athens never 
found any special .notice in the 
speech of Perikles—nothing more 
than a general recognition, with 
an intimation that he does not 
dwell upon them at length because 
they were well-known to his audi¬ 
ence—iiarpr^yopeTy ev EtSaoiv ou pou- 
X6 (X£vo«; eacrto (ii. 36), 

‘ Thucyd. ii, 35. 
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tlieir forefatliers and they had acquired it—Perikles pro¬ 
ceeds to sketch the plan of the constitution, and 
the manners, under which such achievements were brought 
about. 1 

“We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the 
laws of our neighbours,—ourselves an example sketch of 
to others, rather than mere imitators. It is 
called a democracy, since its permanent aim constitu- 
tends towards the Many and not towards the 
Few. As to private matters and disputes, the as^conoeiv- 
laws deal equally with every man: while in re- ed 
gard to public affairs and to claims of individual 
influence, every man’s chance of advancement is determin¬ 
ed not by party favour but by real worth, according as 
his reputation stands in his own particular department. 
Neither poverty, nor obscure station, keep him back, ^ if 
he really has the means of benefiting the city. Moreover 
our social march is free, not merely in regard to public 
affairs, but also in regard to intolerance of each other’s 
diversity of daily pursuits. For we are not angry with our 
neighbour for what he may do to please himself, nor do 
we ever put on those sour looks,^ which, though they do 
no positive damage, are not the less sure to off’end.^ Thus 
conducting our private social intercourse with reciprocal 
indulgence, we are restrained from wrong on public 
matters by fear and reverence of our magistrates for the 
time being and of our laws—especially such laws as are 
instituted for the protection of wrongful sufferers, and 
even such others as, though not written, are enforced by 
a common sense of shame. Besides this, we have provided 

* TMcyd. Ji. 80. *Ait6 6& otac te ts 7cp6< xoiviv fl:o>.iTs6o(j.sv, -xal 
liTtt'c'yjSseaettx: 'i^X9ci|Aev aOTot, xai it; xVjv dXXi^Xoui; TUiv x«9’ rwi-i- 
ji.s9’ o?ac TtoXitelac, xal Tp/iitcov pxv e7ciTT^520ji,(iT:u)v Oxo'^jlav, ou Si’ 
Oiu)v (ASY^Xa ^Y^vETO, tauTa SriXtbaac; SpY^<; 'tov itdXa^, si xa9’ *n 

TtpUJTOV ei|Alj &C. ouol aliY|fA.loU; fXSV, Xu- 

In the Demosthenic or pseudo- xTjpa? 6e, S']/si dyJirjSSva? itpocr- 
Domosthenic Orat. Fimehris, c. 8 , tifJ^ixEvoi. ’AvsicaxOtb?^ 84 xa i6ia 

l». l897—xp'^flT<l>v sTtiTTjSaupLdTiov itpoffO(Jn.Xot)VTe? xi 87)[A6oia 8id S4o<; 

cruv‘^9eta, X'^? SX-r]? TtoXixeiac p.o:Xicrxa o6 TtapavofAOUfxsv, xmv xe 

esaic, Ac. asl 4v Apxt Svttov dxpodffst xal xd)v 

a Thucyd. ii. 87. ouS’ aoxaidns- v6|jt.a)v, xal p.dXicjxa aOxmv ocoi xe 
vlav, lyp^ U xi dYa96v Spwai xfjv etc’ uxpsXela xmv d8vxoup.4vtov xsivxai, 
it6Xiv, d’^itbp-axoc dtpavsla xExwXuxai: xal ccoi dYpacpoi ovxe? alayjjvTiv 6 jao- 
compare Plato, Menexenus, c, 8. XoYoyp.4viQv cpipouoi. 

3 xhucyd. ii. S7, eXeu9epu)c 8e xd 
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for our minds numerous recreations from toil 
our customary solemnities of sacrifice and fest^frt 
out the year partly by the elegance of our nrfiti"°^.®^ 
hshments -the daily charm of which th.t 

of discomfort. From the magnitude of our cftv tW 
ducts of tlie whole earth are hrouo’ht to n« 
enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as mueh -,t 

assured as those which we grow at hom^“ T “ 

training for war, we differ "from our opponeSs ^ 

dmmoiiians) on several material points^^i^st wi*? 

our city as a common resort: we apply no xenH^T 
exclude even an eneiny either from to 

spectacle, the full view of which he 
to iLn. For .fficiL™ St 5™ t*o ^ 

»ocl qmekery tim to o»r ora nalim nS1™‘ 

regard to education, while the *.uayery. i\ext, m 

thfir earliest youth’subSthen^elvl 

of life are not leS pLpared flfan 7h 
peril, within the SeS^urro,™^^ 

ss; fcli” "f- 

Ifpedition? simultaneous land- 

-if deSd th Jv have vanquished us all 

under^nnMgen^Z brave danger? just as Inch 

XSZt o'me " 

Mai not l/daring““tLn"tS ^ 

“In other matters, too. as well as in these? oTcS 

of •? 

Athens and 1 •, . s^^phcity of life, and we pursue 

racter. T-® y v, i “d Ostentation, hut as a 

help in the proper season: nor is it di^ 

, voy , il. «. fi>aox«Xou(i,sv fdp IIST'siiTsXeia?, xal ,p,Xo(io?oO(«v 
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graceful to any one who _ is poor to confess his poverty, 
though he may rather incur reproach for not actually 
keeping himself out of poverty. The magistrates who 
discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic duties also— 
the pidvate citizen, while engaged in professional business, 
has competent knowledge on public affairs: for we stand 
alone in regarding the man who keeps aloof froin these 
latter not as harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we al¬ 
ways hear and pronounce on public matters, when discussed 
by our leaders—or perhaps strike out for ourselves correct 
reasoning about them: far from accounting discussion an 
impediment to action, we complain only if we are not told 
what is to be done before it becomes our duty to do it. 
h or in truth we combine in the most remarkable manner 
these two (qualities—extreme boldness in execution with 
lull debate beforehand on that which we are going about: 
whereas with others, ignorance alone imparts boldness- 
debate introduces hesitation. Assuredly those men are 
properly to be regarded as the stoutest of heart, who, 
knowing most precisely both the teiTors of war and the 
sweets of peace, are still not the less willing to encounter 
peril. 

“In fine, I affirm that our city, considered as a whole, 
IS the schoolmistress of Greece; * while viewed individually, 
we enable the same man to furnish himself out and suffice 
to himself in the greatest variety of ways and with the 
most complete grace and refinement. This is no empty 
boast of the moment, but genuine reality: and the power 
of the city, acquired through the dispositions just indi¬ 
cated,^ exists to prove it. Athens alone of all cities stands 
forth in actual trial greater than her reputation: her enemy 
when he attacks her ^vill not have his pride wounded 

lAwXa^tlac «Xoi>T(|> T®lp 7 ooixd;.- > Tliucyd. ii. 41. ^oveXobv te X^yo), 
Xoy r.«ipq) vi Xdyou xpdjjxsfJa, Te Tcaaotv 7s6Xiv tijc "EXXdSoc; 

%%i to Ttevecrfiai 007 , OfXoXoYsIv tivl TtalSsuaiv elvai, xai xoG’ I'/aatov So- 
aia'/pov, dXXoc > 1 ?} BiacpsoYeiv eprtp xtX't dv [xot tov autov dvSpa Trap’ 
aia 7 iov. stl tcXeTot^ &v eiOYj xal ptstd 

The first stroplie of the Chorus xapnoDv ixdXiat dv eOtpaTratoc t6 
iu Euripid.Medea, 824-841, may bo owixa autojpxsq itup^ysaGai. 
compared with the teuor of this The abstract word TcatSsooiv, in 
discourse of PerikI6s: the praises place of the concrete TtaiSsutplot, 
of Attica are there dwelt upon, seems to softon the arrogance of 
as a country too good to receive the affirmation. 
the guilty Medea. 
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Toy suffering defeat from feeble bands-—ber subjects will 
not tbink themselves degraded as if their obedience were 
paid to an unworthy superior. i Having thus put forth 
our power, not uncertified, but backed by the most evident 
proofs, we shall be admired not less by posterity than by 
our contemporaries. Nor do we stand in need either of 
Homer or of any other panegyrist, whose words may for 
the moment please, though the truth if known would con¬ 
fute their intended meaning. “We have compelled all 
land and sea to become accessible to our courage, and have 
planted everywhere imperishable monuments of our kind¬ 
ness as well as of our hostility. 

“Such is the city on behalf of which these citizens, 
resolved that it should not be wrested from them, have 
nobly fought and died^—and on behalf of which all of us 
here left behind must willingly toil. It is for this reason 
that I have spoken at length concerning the city, at once 
to draw from it the lesson that the conflict is not for equal 
motives between us and enemies who possess nothing of 
the like excellence—and to demonstrate by proofs the 
truth of my encomium pronounced upon heiy” 

Perikl^s pursues, at considerable additional^ length, 
the same tenor of mixed exhortation to the living 
eulogy of the dead5 with many special and emphatic ob¬ 
servations addressed to the relatives of the latter, who 
were assembled around and doubtless very near him. But 
the extract which I have already made is so long, thatmo 
farther addition would be admissible: yet it was impossible 
to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian common¬ 
wealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen ot 
the asre. The effect of the democratical constitution, with 
its df^sed and equal citizenship*, in calling forth not 
merely strong attachment, but painful self-sacrifice, on the 
part of all Athenians—is nowhere more forcibly insisted 
upon than in the words above cited of Perikles, as well 
as in others afterwards—‘‘Contemplating as you do daily 
before you the actual power of the state, and becoming 
passionately attached to it, when you conceive its iul 

* rnucyd. ii. 41. fi.6v7] x®'-P Sp^fixotu 

AxoTjc oipsloatov is -rceipav Ip^s- ^ Thucyd. ii. 41. Tcepl. xovautT)? 
Tocij ocal jj.d'JT] olite Ttp ito)we[xltp iitsX- TtdXsuic xs yevvalitx;, ixav- 

Qdvxv dxavdxxTioiv l/ei xa- oovxEq dyaipsQi^vai aixTjv, lAa^o- 

xoxaQsi, olixe T(j) OtcTfixiti) xaxAp.sjj.'j'i.'v pLSvot eTeXe6xyiaav, &c. 
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acaulbted all acquired by men daring, 

oflbZp honourable sense 

of sliame in their actions” i—such is the association which 

he presents between the greatness of the state as an object 

tuaTXem^nf'°r intelligence,and mu- 

tual esteem, of individual citizens, as its creating and pre- 

iS” ‘““S interested 

means understood to reign exclusively, or to 
absoib the whole of the democratical activity. ofdiTersUj- 

whicriro°tecrbot\ those laws and sanctions lilTuT- 
wnicn protect both the public and individuals in 

against wrong, it is the pride of Athens to ex- 

hibit a rich and varied fund of human impulse-an un- 

1 estrained play of fancy and diversity of private pursuit 

onfindivldif an cheerfuf indigence b^etween 

“Sack rl J a“other-and an absence even of those 

^ black looks which so much embitter life, even if thev 

of PcrFldfs detFr^'^ the speech 

ot J. erikles deserves peculiar attention, because it serves 

to correct an assertion, often far too indiscriminately made 

respecting antiquity as contrasted with modern societies—^ 

societies sacrificed the indi¬ 
vidual to the state, and that only in modern times has in¬ 
dividual agency been left free to the proper extent This 
IS pre-eininently true of Sparta:-it is also true in a great 
< egreeof the ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle- 
but it IS pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy nor 

merely bespeak attention to the speech of Perikles as 
negativing the supposition, that exorbitant interference of 


Thucyd. ii, 43. Tr|v T^jc itdXetoc 
60v«(xiv T(a0’ yjixipay spyif) (le(V[xivoV(; 
yM zpwxaq Yipop-ivou? otuty;?, ?tal 
oxav 6ixTv fxsrdtXv] S65^ ^vOu- 

P-OU^SVCynf GTl TO^ fJtOlVTSC xal yijyw- 

ffHOvie? xif. S^ovta, xa'i ev toT? 


ctlffxuv6p.svot, 5v5ps<; Exx^javTo, 
&c. 

Aiaxuvifxsvot: compare Bemos- 
tlien. Orat. Eunebris, c. 7, p. 139). 

p.av Yotp Sid Td>v oXlytov Suvau- 
TSiai. Sloe fxh evEpYai^ovTott toi«; ko- 
AlxatCj alax'JvTjv 5’ od irotpicrtdq'iv. 
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orable in 
stances that 
the state 
interfered 
to an. exor¬ 
bitant 


the state with individual liberty was universal amono^ the 
ancient Greek republics. There is no doubt that he has 
It is only present to his mind a comparison with the ex- 
iranrin^’"' naiTOwiiess and rigour of Sparta, and that 

some mem- therefore his assertions of the extent of positive 
liberty at Athens must be understood as partially 
qualified by such contrast. But even making 
allowance for this, the stress which he lays upon 
the liberty of thought and action at Athens, not 
merely from excessive restraint of law, but also 
liberty in from practical intolerance between man and man, 
Greece. and tyranny of the majority over individual 
dissenters in taste and pursuit—deserves serious notice, 
and brings out one of those points in the national character 
upon which the intellectual development of the time mainly 
depended. The national temper was indulgent in a high 
degree to all the varieties of positive impulse. The peculiar 
promptings in every individual bosom were allowed to 
manifest themselves and bear fruit, without being suppressed 
by external opinion or trained into forced confoiunity with 
some assumed standard: antipathies against any of them 
formed no part of the" habitual morality of the citizen. 
While much of the generating causes of human hatred was 
thus rendered inoperative, and while society was rendered 
more comfortable, more instructive, and more stimulating 
—all its germs of productive fruitful genius, so rare every- 
wbere, found in such an atmosphere the maximum of en¬ 
couragement. Within the limits of the law, assuredly as 
faithfully observed at Athens as anywhere in Greece, indi¬ 
vidual impulse, taste, and even eccentricity, were accepted 
with indulgence, instead of being a mark as elsewhere for 
the intolerance of neighbours or of <H*he public. This re- 
Free play markable feature in Athenian life will help ,us 
in a future chapter to explain the striking career 
of Sokrates, and it farther presents to us, under 
another face, a great part of that which the 
censors of Athens denounced under the name of 
“demperatical licence.” The liberty and diver¬ 
sity of individual life in that city were offensive 
to Xenophon, ^ Plato, and Aristotle—attached 


of indivi¬ 
dual taste 
and im¬ 
pulse in 
Athens— 
importance 
of this 
pheno¬ 
menon ill 
society. 


* Compare the sentiment of Xe- kl§s, extolling the rigid discipline 
uophon, the precise reverse of that of Sparta, and denouncing thelax- 
vrhich is here laid down by Peri- ity of Athenian life (Xenophon, 
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cither to the monotonous drill of Sparta, or to some other 
ideal standard, which, though much better than tbe Snart-m 
in i^tself, they were disposed to impress uporsoS? wi h 
a heavy-handed uniformity. That liberty of individual 

tW“®5?^yfr°“*^*®o'^er-restraints of law, but from 
iie tyranny of jealous opinion, such as Perikles depicts in 
Athens, belongs more naturally to a democracy, Xre the^e 
IS no se ect One or Few to receive worship and set the 
lashion, than to.an/other form of governmeL Bu it s 
very rare even in democracies. None of the ffovernrnf>r.t« 

of modern times, democratical, aristocratical or monarchi- 

tolk^rds' soS.T? of generous tolerant 

whlch^t« spontaneity of individual taste, 

In al ^tl^enian statesman! 

dovt itt: f’ ance of the national opinion cuts 

aditt t«plf 7 Pf or every family, is constrained to 
with hatred'or Witt .which all exceptions meet either 
restraitreither t ”}on such 

S» SS:*.h 'r/'’!* »f “'“fy-.taVo WcourV „“,bt 

thol Zitf • ^ of individual impulse subject to 

tno&c lunits—is an ideal, winch if it was ever approached 

at Athens, has certainly never been attained and has indeed 
comparatively been little studied or c3 for in anj 
modern society. 

uivcrsity, was not only the hospitable reception 
of all strangers at Athens, which Perikles con- nary and ' 
trasts witlr the xenelasy or jealous expulsion fctr/i'tv If 
practised at Sparta—but also the many-sided ■'^theal 

7+e77/i ^ i» the former, so oppo- 

of the bK?nrr'^ thought, exclusive discip^lllie 

formed then'sPreparation for war, which 

tormed the. sysstem of the latter. His assertion that Athens 

Xiencv 7 excellence- 

efftcicncy on the field of battle—is doubtless untenable 

But not the less impressive is his sketch of that multitude 

concurrent impulses which at this same time agitated 

“ c'!!dl7 Iw’if’■ son of the „«at 

is cunoua that the sentiment ap- PerikUs) in a dialogue with So- 

poars in this dialogue as put in kratfis, 

the mouth of the younger Peri- 
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and impelled the Athenian mind—the strength of one not 
implying the weakness of the remainder: the relish for all 
pleasures of art and elegance, and the appetite for intel¬ 
lectual expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with 
energetic promptitude as well as endurance: abundance of 
recreative spectacles, yet noway abating the cheerfulness 
of obedience even to the hardest calls of patriotic duty; 
that combination of reason and courage which encountered 
danger the more willingly from having discussed and cal¬ 
culated it beforehand: lastly an anxious interest, as well as 
a competence of judgement, in public discussion and public 
action, common to every citizen rich and poor, and com¬ 
bined with every man’s own private industry. So com¬ 
prehensive ail. ideal of many-sided social development, 
bringing out the capacities for action and endurance, as 
well as those for enjoyment, would be sufficiently remark¬ 
able, even if we supposed it only existing in the imagination 
of a philosopher: but it becomes still more so when we 
recollect that the main features of it at least were drawn 
from the fellow-citizens of the speaker. It must be taken 
however as belonging peculiarly to the Athens of Perikles 
and his contemporaries. It would not have suited either 
the period of the Persian war fifty years before, or that of 
Demosthenes seventy years afterwards. At the former 
period, the art, the letters, and the philosophy, adverted 
to with pride by Perikles, were as yet backward, while 
even the active energy and democratical stimulus, though 
very powerful, had not been worked up to the pitch which 
they afterwards reached: at the latter period, although the 
intellectual manifestations of Athens subsist in full or even 
"increased vigour, we shall find the personal enterprise and 
energetic spirit of her citizens mate^ally abated. As the 
circumstances, which I have already recounted, go far to 
explain the previous upward movement, so those which fill 
the coming chapters, containing the disasters of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, will be found to explain still more com¬ 
pletely the declining tendency shortly about to commence. 
Athens was brought to the brink of entire ruin, from which 
it is surprising that she recovered at all—but noway 
surprising that she recovered at the expense of a con¬ 
siderable loss of personal energy in the character of her 
' citizens." ■ ^ 

And thus the season at which Perikles delivered his 
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discourse lends to it an additional and peculiar ^ 
pathos. It was at a time when Athens %vas as 
yet erect and at her maximum. Por though her 
real power was doubtless much diminished com- 
pared with the period before the Thirty years’ 
truce, yet the great edifices and works of art, 
achieved since then, tended to compensate that 

sense of g,,^tness was con- 

cerned. and no one, either citizen or enemv of ber 
considered Athens as having at all declined. It JuMugltn- 
was a* fhe commencement ot the great struggle 

hards ““federa"cy,theco.5fng 

hardships of which Perildes never disguised 

eit ler to himself or to his fellow-citizens, though he fully 

iSod T“ Attica had bten already 

^vaded it was no longer “the unwasted territory” as 

I^uripides had designated it in his tragedy Mede™ r^nr^ 

sented three_ or four months before the mS of Archl 

damus. A picture of Athens in her social glory was well- 

caloulated both to rouse the pride and nerve t^e courao'e 

°n?wonM citizens, who had been compelled once, 

Si ft m .If - ^ thin tent or confined 

nole in the city.- buch calamities might indeed be fore- 


^ Euripidfia, Modoa, 824. ispa,; 

7.tbp«5 OITtCipfj'/jTOtJ t’, &c. 

® The remarks of Dionysius Hali- 
Itariuissus, tending to show that 
tho number of dead buried on. this 
occasion was so small, and tho 
actions in which they bad been 
slain so insignificant, as to be un¬ 
worthy of so elaborate an bafanguo 
as this of PorikUs —and finding 
fault with Thucydidfia on that 
ground —are by no means well- 
founded or Justifiable. He treats 
Thucydides like a dramatic writer 
putting a speech into the mouth 
•of one of his characters, and he 
considers that tho occasion chosen 
for this speech was unworthy. But 
though this assumption would bo 
correct with regard to many ancient 
historians, and to Dionysius him¬ 
self in his Eoman history—it is not 


correct with reference to Thucydi- 
(l<5a. Tho speech of Periklfis was a 
real speech, hoard, reproduced, and 
doubtless drest up, by Thucydides: 
If therefore more is said than the 
number of the dead or the magni¬ 
tude of the occasion warranted, 
this is tho fault of Periklfis, and 
not of Thucydides. Dionysius says 
that there were many other oc¬ 
casions throughout tho war much 
more worthy of an elaborate funeral 
harangue—especially tho disastrous 
loss of the Sicilian army. But Thu¬ 
cydides could not have heard any 
of them, after his exile in the eighfh. 
year of the war; and we may well 
presume that none of them would 
bear any comparison with this of 
Perikies. Nor does Dionysius at 
all appreciate the full circumstances 
of this first year of the war—which, 
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seen: 'but there was one still greater calamity, whicli though 
actually then impending, could not he foreseen: the terrific 
p^estilence which will he recounted in the coming chapter. 
The bright colours and tone of^cheerful confiidence, which 
pervade the discourse of Perikles, appear the more striking 
from beirig in immediate antecedence to the awful des¬ 
cription of this distemper: a contrast, to which Thucydides 
was doubtless not insensible, and which is another circum¬ 
stance enhancing the interest of the composition. 

when completely felt, will he found eminently seasonable. See Dionys. 
to render the splendid and copious H. de Thucyd. Judic. p. 84D-851. 
harangue of the great statesman 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OP THE SECOND TEAR DOWN 
TO THE END OP THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PELO¬ 
PONNESIAN WAR. 

At the close of one year after the attempted surprise 
of Platasa by the Thebans, the belligerent par- 
ties in Greece remained in an unaltered position Barren're- 
as to relative strength. Nothing decisive had 
been accomplished on either side, either by the during the 
invasion of Attica, or by the flying descents 
round the coast of Peloponnesus. In spite of 
mutual damage inflicted—doubtless in the greatest measure 
upon Attica—no progress was yet made towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of those objects which had induced the Peloponnesians 
to go to war. Especially the most pressing among all 
their wishes—the relief of Potidma—was noway advanced; 
for the Athenians had not found it necessary to relax the 
blockade of that city. The result of the first year’s opera¬ 
tions had thus been to disappoint the hopes of the 
Corinthians and the other ardent instigators of war, while 
it justified the anticipations both of Perildes and of Archi- 
damus, 

A second devastation of Attica was resolved upon for 
the commencement of spring; and measures were 
taken for carrying it all over that territory, since vasion of 
the settled policy of Athens not to hazard a 
battle with the invaders was now ascertained. poTinosiaris 
About the end of March or beginning of April, 
the entire Peloponnesian force (two-thirds from and ruinous 
each confederate city as before) was assembled 
under the command of Archidamus and marched 
into Attica. This time they carried the work of systematic 
destruction not merely over the Thriasian plain and the 
plain immediately near to Athens, as before; but also to 
the more southerly portions of Attica, down even as far as 
the mines of Laurium, They traversed and ravaged both 

2 n 
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the eastern and the western coast, remaining not less than 
forty days in the country. They found the territory de¬ 
serted as before, all the population having retired within 
the walls. i 

In regard to this second invasion, Perildes recommend¬ 
ed the same defensive policy as he had applied to the first- 
and. apparently the citizens had now come to acquiesce in 
it, if not willingly, at least with a full conviction of its 
necessity. Eut a new visitation had now occurred, diverting 
their attention from the invader, though enormously ag- 
gravating their sufferings. A few days after Archidamus 
entered Attica, a pestilence or epidemic sickness broke out 
unexpectedly at Athens. 

It appears that this terrific disorder had been raging 
for some time throughout the regions rountfthe 
Mediterranean; having begun, as was believed, 
in Ethiopia—thence passing into Egypt and 
Libya, and overrunning a considerable portion 
of Asia under the Persian government. About 
sixteen years before, too, there had been a similar calamity 
in Rome and in various parts of Italy. Recently, it had 
been felt in Lemnos and some other islands of the jEgean, 
yet_ seemingly not with such intensity as to excite much 
notice generally in the Grecian world: at length it passed 
to Athens, and first showed itself in the Peir^us. The 
progress of the disease was as rapid and destructive as its 
appearance had been sudden; whilst the extraordinary 
accumulation of people within the city and long walls, in 
consequence of the presence of the invaders in the country, 
was but too favourable to every form of contagion. Ea- 
milies crowded together in close cabins and places of tem¬ 
porary shelter2—throughout a city constructed (like most 
of those in Greece) with little regard to the conditions of 


Commence¬ 
ment of the 
pestilence 
or epidemic 
at Athens. 


> Thncyd. ii. 47-55. 

® Thucyd. ii. 62; Biodor. acii. 45; 
Elutarch, Periklds, c. 84. It is to 
he remarked, that the Athenians, 
though their persons and moveable 
property were crowded within the 
walls, had not driven in their 
sheep and cattle also, but had 
transported them over to Eubcea 
and the neighbouring islands (Thu- 
<Jyd, ii. X4), Hence they escaped a 


serious aggravation of their epi¬ 
demic; for in the accounts of the 
epidemics which desolated Borne 
under similar circumstances, we 
find the accumulation of great 
numbers of cattle, along with hu¬ 
man beings, specified as a terrible 
addition to the calamity (see Livy, 
iii. 66; Dionys. Hal. Ant. Bom. x« 
63: compare Kiebuhr, Edmisoh. 
Gesch, vol. ii, p. 60). 
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salubrity—and in a state of mental chagrin from the forced 
abandonment and sacrifice oftheirproperties in the country 
transmitted the disorder with fatal facility from one to the 
other. ^ Beginning as it did about the middle of April, the 
increasing heat of summer farther aided the disorder, the 
symptoms of which, alike violent and sudden, made them¬ 
selves the more remarked because the year was particularly 
exempt from maladies of every other description. ^ 

Of this plague—or (more properly) eruptive typhoid 
fever, 2 distiiiot from, yet analogous to, the small- Dosorip- 

pox a description no less clear than impressive 

has been left by the historian Thucydides, him¬ 
self not only a spectator but a sufferer. It is 
not one of the least of his merits, that his notice or tno dpt 
of the syniptoms, given at so early a stage of of exactly 
medical science and observation, is such as to 
instruct the medical reader of the present arre, 
and to enable the malady to he understood and identified. 
Ihe observations with which that notice is ushered in, 


tioTi of tlia 
epidemic 
by Thucy¬ 
dides—his 
conception 
of the duty 


* Tliucyd. ii. 49. T6 Y«p Itoc, 
cue tbfioXoYeiTO, iravtcuv ixaXiara 
^Sv] ixetvo itvcicrov ee Tac aXXae daOa- 
>elac eTiyyavev fiv. Hippohrat6s, 
in his description of the epidemic 
fever at Thasos, makes a similar 
remark on the absence of all other 
disorders at the time (Epidom. i. 
8. voL ii. p. 640, ed. LittriS). 

* “La description do Thucydido 
(observes M. Littr6, in his intro¬ 
duction to the works of Hippo- 
kratds, tom. i. p.l22) est tollomont 
bonne qu’elle sufllt pleinonient 
pour nous faire comprendreOe quo 
cette ancionno maladie a dtd: et 
il est fort & regretter que dcs m6- 
decins tels qu’Hippocrate et Galien 
n’aient rlen 6crit sur les grandes 
^pidfimies, dont ils ont m les 
spoctateurs. HIppoorato a 4t6 t4- 
<s3fioin de cette peste raoont^o par 
Thuoydide, et il ne nous en a pas 
laissd la description. Galien vit 
^galemont la fl^vro druptive qui 
ddsola le monde sous Mare Aur^le, 
et qu’il appelle lui-mfime la lon¬ 
gue peste. Cependant except^ 


quelques mots dpars dans ses vo- 
luminoux ouvrages, oxceptd quel- 
ques indications fugitives, il no 
nous a rien transmis sur un dv6- 
noraent miSdical aussi important; 
a tel point que si nous n’avions 
pas lo r6oit do Thucydido, il nous 
seroit fort difficile do nous fairo 
lino idde de cello qu»a vue Galien, 
et qui est la mSme (comma M. 
Hecker s’ost attache S. Ic d<5mon- 
trer) que la maladio connue sous 
le nora de Peste d’Athdnes. OMtait 
uno UvxQ druptive, diffdrente do 
la variola, et dtointe aujourd’huL 
On a oru en voir les traces dans 
les charhons (fivOpaxe?) dea livres 
Hippocrati ques.” 

Both Krauss (Disquisitlo de na*- 
tura. morbi Athenionsium. Stutt- 
gard, 1831, p. 38) and Hauser (His- 
torisch-Fatliolog. XTntersuchungen. 
Dresden, 1839, p.59) assimilate the 
pathological phenomena specified 
by Thucydidfis to different por¬ 
tions of the of Hippo- 

kratds. M. Littrd thinks that the 
resemblance is not close or preoise, 

2 E 2 
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deserve particular attention. “In respect to this distemper 
(he'says), let every man, physician or not^ say what he 
thinks respecting the source from whence it may probably 
have arisen, and respecting the causes which he deems suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to have produced so great a revolution. But 
I, having myself had the distemper, and having seen others 
pffering under it, will state what it actually was, and will 
indicate in addition such other matters, as will furnish any 
man, who lays them to heart, with knowledge and the means 
of calculation beforehand^ in case the same misfortuue 
should ever again occur.’^i To record past facts, as a basis 
for rational prevision in regard to the future—the same 
sentiment which Thucydides mentions in his preface 2 as 
having animated him to the composition of his history— 
was at that time a duty so little understood, that we have 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs 
it in practice, than the distinctness with which he conceives 
it in theory. "We may infer from his language that specu¬ 
lation in his day was active respecting the causes of this 
plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics, and 
scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was all that could 


80 as to admit of the one being 
identified with the other. “Le ta¬ 
bleau si frappant qu’en a tracS 
ce grand historien ne se r6produit 
pas certainement avec une nettetd 
suffisante dans les brefs details 
donnds par Hippocrate. La ma- 
ladie d’AthSnes avoit un type si 
tranchd, que tons ceux qui en ont 
parld ont du le reproduire dans 
ses parties essentielles.” (Argu¬ 
ment aiix 2 m 0 Livre des Epidd- 
mies, (Euvres d’Hippocrate, tom, 
T. p. 64.) There appears good 
reason to belieTO that the great 
epidemic which prevailed in the 
Roman world under Marcus Aure¬ 
lius (thePestis Antoniniana) was a 
renewal of what is called the Plague 
of Athens, , 

* Xhucyd. ii. 48. IsyiTU) |x^v oSv 
cepl auTob, ebe SxotoToi; iiyvcdoxsi, 
xal larpo? xal dep’ 

clxfec i^v yeviaQai a6T6, xal tA? al- 
tlac;"dcTTiva?."vopLlI^ei .tocrabTT]? p,eta- 
ixayde etvai. 80vap.tv A? t 6 ps- 


tacTT-j^oat cr^stv* Sa oT 6 v te lyly- 
veto Xs^u), xai 09 ’ d)v av rti; gxoTccbv, 
ei tcots xal aOQii; gTriTcdaoi, paXiox’ 
dv ey^ot Ti TcpoaiSib? pv) dYvosiv, tauta 

67] Xtbau), aOtoc ts voffT^cac xal aOio; 
ISdjv dXXou? TcdoyovTa^. 

Hemokritus, among others, con¬ 
nected the generation of these 
epidemics with his general system 
of atoms, atmospheric effluvia, and 
ei'SojXa: see Plutarch, Symposiac. 
viii, 9, p. 733; Demokriti Eragment., 
ed. MsTi-llach. lib. iv, p. 409. 

The causes of the Athenian epi¬ 
demic as given by Diodorus (xii. 

68) —unusual rains, watery quality 
of grain, absence of the Etesian 
winds, Ac., may perhaps be true of 
the revivalofthe epidemic in the fifth 
year of the war,but can hardly be tru^- 
of its first appearance; since Thucy¬ 
dides states that the year in other 
respects was unusually healthy, and 
the epidemic was evidently brought 
from foreigu parts to Peiraetis. 

* Thuoyd. i, 22, 
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tJiGn 1)^G consulted.* Sy resisting tlio itcli of* tlieorisin^ from 
one of those loose hypotheses which then appeared plau¬ 
sibly to explain everything^ he probably renounced the 
point of view from which most credit and interest would 
be deiivable at the time. But his simple and precise sum¬ 
mary of observed facts carries with it an imperishable value, 
and even affords grounds for imagining that he was no 
slTOiiger to the habits and training of his contemporary 
Hippokrat^s, and the other Asldepiads of Xos.i 


» See the words of Thucydides, 
ii. 49. xal aTCoxaOdpoeic''T^oto'ai 
Saat C>7 i: 6 laxptbv tovo(ji.aa|xdvai 
s Iffiv, eTt^scrav—which would seem 
to indicate a familiarity with the 
medical terminology : — cominire 
also his allusion to the specula¬ 
tions of the physicians, cited in 
the previous note; and c. 61—t<)c 
ltd air] Siatx^ OapaTceudjjLSva, &c. 

In proof how rare the conception 
was in ancient times, of the im¬ 
portance of collecting and register¬ 
ing particular medical facts, I 
transcribe the following observa¬ 
tions from M. Littrfi ((Euvres d’.Hip- 
poorate, tom. iv. p. G4(l, liomartiues 
Itetrospectives), 

“Toutefois ce qu’il importo ici do 
constator, co n’eat pas qu’Hippo- 
crate a ohaervd de telle ou telle 
mani6re, mais o’ost qu’il a ou I’idi'je 
de recueillir et do consigner des 
faita particuliers. En offet, rien, 
dans I’antiquit^, n’a (St<5 plus rare 
que co soin: outre Hippocrate, je 
ne connois qu’Braaistrato oui so 
goit occupd de relator sous^cotte 
forrao les r^sultats de son experi¬ 
ence Clinique. Ni Galien lui-inSme, 
ni Aretde, ni Soranus, ni lea autres 
qui sont arrives jusqu’fl, nous, n’ont 
siiivi un auaei louahle exemplo, 
.t^s observations consignees dans 
la collection Hippocratique consti¬ 
tuent la plus grande partie, 4 
heauooup pres, de co quo I’anti- 
quite a possdde on co gonre : et si, 
eu commentant lo travail d’HIp- 
pocra'o, on Pavuit un peu imite, 


nous aurions des materiaux a. Paide 
desquels nous prendrions une idee 
hien plus precise de la pathologie 
do ces siecles recuUs. . , , Mais 
tout en exprimant co regret et en 
roconnaissant cette utilite relative 
& nous autros inodernes et veri- 
tablement considerable, il faut 
ajouter que I’antiquite avoit dans 
les faits et la doctrine Hippoorar 
tiques un aliment qui lui a suffi— 
et qu’uue collection, mSme 6ten- 
duo, d’histoires particulieres n’au- 
roit pas alors modifie la medocine, 
du raoins la medecinc scientifique, 
essentiolloment et au deia de la 
limito quo oomportoit la physio- 
logio. Jo pourrai montrer allleurs 
quo la doctrine d’Hippocrate et de 
recolo do Cos a 6te la soulo solide, 
la soulo fondeo sur un aporqu vrai 
do la nature organisee; et que les 
soctes postdricuros, methodisme et 
pnoumatismo, n’ont he.ti lours the¬ 
ories quo sur des hypotheses sans 
consistanoo. Mais ici je me con- 
tonte de remarquer, que la patho¬ 
logic, on tant quo science, ne peut 
marcher qu’e, la suite do la physi- 
ologie, dont olio n’ost qu’une des 
faces; et d’Hippocrato h. Galien 
inolusivomont, la physiologio ne 
fit pas assez de progrds pour rendre 
insutesante la conception Hippo¬ 
cratique. Ilenresulto, necossaire- 
ment, quo la pathologie, toujoura 
consideree comrae science, n’auroifc 
pu, par quelquo precede que ce 
ffit, gagnor que des corrections et 
des augmentations do detail,” 
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It is liarcUy within the province of an historian of 
Extensile Glreece to repeat after Thucydides the painful 
and terribi e enumeration of symptoms, violent in the extreme 

1“® “4 pervading evpportion ofthebodilysystem, 

which marked this fearful disorder. Beginning 
in Peirseus, it quickly passed into the city, and both the 
one and the other was speedily filled with sickness and 
suffering, the like of which had never before been known. 
The seizures were sudden, and a large proportion of the 
sufferers perished after deplorable agonies on the seventh 
or on the ninth day. Others, whose strength of consti- 
tution carried them over this period, found themselves the 
victims of exhausting and incurable diarrhoea afterwards; 
with others again, after traversing both these stages, the 
distemper fixed itself in some particular member, the eyes, 
the genitals^ the hands, or the feet, which were rendered 
permanently useless, or in some cases amputated, even 
where the patient himself recovered. There were also some 
whose recovery was attended with a total loss of memory, 
so that they no more knew themselves or recognised their 
friends. iNo treatment or remedy appearing, except in 
accidental cases, to produce any beneficial effect, the phy¬ 
sicians or surgeons whose aid was invoked became com¬ 
pletely at fault. While trying their accustomed means 
without avail, they soon ended by catching the malady 
themselves and perishing. The charms and incantations,i 
to which the unhappy patient resorted, were not likely to 
be more efficacious, while some asserted that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians had poisoned the cisterns of water, others re¬ 
ferred the visitation to the wrath of the Gods, and espe¬ 
cially to Apollo, known by hearers of the Iliad as author 

* Compare the story of ThatStas ypawM ijlOGok; eoix^vai 'CO? iTCCpSti?, 
appeasing an epidemic at Sparta waTcep {/.eypi icoXXoo* 5 i*p 6 vt{i 

by his music and song (Plutarch, 6^ Otto tu>v gvapYu><; <paivop. 8 v(i>v 
De Musics, p. 1146). iTrelaQ'/i'* , elvccv 66vajxiv ev 

Some of the ancient physicians See an interesting and valuable 
were firm believers in the efficacy dissertation, Origines Contagii, by 
of these charms and incantations. Er. C. E. Marx (Stuttgard, 1824, 
Alexander of Tralles says that 129). 

having originally treated them with The suffering HSra1{:l§s, in his 
contempt, he had convinced him- agony under the poisoned tunic, 
self of their value by personal ob- invokes the AoiSo? along with the 
servation, and altered his opinion ^sipoxsj^vTj? locxopid^ (Sophokl 6 &j 
fix. 4)—gvioi Youv oiovtai tot? xu)v Traohin, 1003), 
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ot pestilence in tlie Greek liost before Troy. It was re- 
membepd that this Delphian god had promised the Lace- 
dsemomans, in reply to their application immediately before 
the that he would assist them whether invoked or un- 
invoked—and the disorder now raging was ascribed to the 
intervention of their irresistible ally; while the elderly men 
farther called to mind an oracular verse sung in the time 
of their youth-™ “The Dorian war will come, and pestilence 
along \vith it.” 1 Under the distress which suggested, and 
was I eciprocally aggravatedby, thesegloomyideas,Tirophets 
were consulted, and supplications with solemn procession 
weie held at the temples, to appease the divine wrath. 

vv hen it was found that neither the priest nor the 
physician could retard the spi'ead, or mitigate 
■ the mtensity, of the disorder, the Athentans 
abandoned themselves to despair, and the space 
within the walls became a scene of desolating moklL-' 
misery. Dvery man attacked with the malady tho 

at once lost his courage—a state of depression, 
itself among the worst features of the case, which made 
him he down and die, without any attempt to seek for 
preservatives. And though at first friends and relatives 
lent tlieir aid to tend the sick with the usual family sym¬ 
pathies, yet so terrible was the number of these attendants 
who perished, “like sheep,” from such contact, that at 
lengtJi no man would thus expose himself; while the most 


* Thticyd. ii. 54, 

4>i<jxovT*<: ol Tcptap^Tepot ittiXat 

*HSet AwpmxVc TciiXtjjLOc, xal Xom^K 

SfJl* 

Sao algo til© first tlio 

epistles agcribed to the orator 
ilSsc'hiiids respecting a Xoiaoc in 
Boloa. 

It appears tliat there was a debate 
whether, !n this Hexameter verse, 
Xi(i6< (famine) or Xoi}a6c (pesti- 
lence) was the 'correct. r0acli,ng: 
and the probability is, that it had 
boon originally composed with the 
word Xotph*;—for men might well 
fancy beforehand that famine 
would be a sequel of the Dorian 
war, but they would not be likely 


to imagine pestilence as accom¬ 
panying it. Yet (says Thuoydidfis) 
the reading XmjA6c was held de¬ 
cidedly preferable, as best fitting 
to the actual circumstances (oIy^P 

5vQp(X>?C0t 7Cp6c d lltdgjjOV TrjV piVT^jATlV 
iTcoiouvTo). And “if (he goes on 
to say) there should ever hereafter 
come another Dorian war, and 
famine along with it, the oracle 
will probably be reproduced with 
the word Xipi.6<; as part of it.»> 

This deserves notice, as illus¬ 
trating the sort of admitted li¬ 
cence with which men twisted the 
oracles or prophecies, so as to hit 
the feelings of the actual mo¬ 
ment. ■ 
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generous spirits, who persisted longest in the discharo'e 
of their duty, were carried off in the greatest number^ i 
The patient was thus left to die alone and unheeded. 
Sometimes all the inmates of a house were swept away 
one after the other, no man being willing to go near it: 
desertion on the one hand, attendance on the other, both tended 
to^ aggravate the calamity. There remained only those 
who, having had the disorder and recovered, were willing 
to tend the sufferers. These men formed the single excep¬ 
tion to the all-pervading misery of the time—for the 
disorder seldom attacked any one twice, and when it did 
the second attack was never fatal. Elate with their own 
escape, they deemed themselves out of the reach of all 
disease, and were full of compassionate kindness for others 
whose sufferings were just beginning. It was from them 
too that the principal attention to the bodies of deceased 
victims proceeded: for such was the state of dismay and 
sorrow, that even the nearest relatives neglected the se- 
P^ulchral duties, sacred beyond all others in the eyes of a 
(jrreek.^ Nor is there any circumstance which conveys to 
us so vivid an idea of the prevalent agony and despair, as 
when we read in the words of an eye-witness, that the 
deaths took place among this close-packed crowd without 
the smallest decencies of attention 2—that the dead and 
the dying lay piled one upon another not merely in the 
public roads, but even in the temples, in spite of the un¬ 
derstood defilement of the sacred building—that half-dead 
sufferers were seen lying round all the springs, from 
insupportable thirst—that the numerous corpses thus 
unhuried and exposed, were in such a condition, that the 
dogs which meddled with them died in consequence, while 
no vultures or other birds of the like habits ever came 

> Compare Diodox. xiv. 70, wlio po« ^ylpeto o08evl xoaiicp, AXU xai 
mentions similar distresses in tlio vexpol etc* dXX^Xoi<; octcoOvi^oxo'vtb? 
Carthaginian army besieging Sy- ixeivTO, xal iv lai; 6801 ? exaXiv- 
racnse, during the terrible epide- Sobvio xal icepl Tct? xpT^va^; ditaaac 
mic with which it was attacked in too SSaxo? ein0up,i(y. Td 

:i95 B.c. 5 and Liyy, xxv. 26, respect- xe Ispd sv ok ecixiiv 7 ]vT 0 , vexpmv xXea 
ing the epidemic at byracuse when vjv, aOtou evaicoSvTjaxdvxtov* 67 ispPia- 
it was besieged by Marcellus and Cojxdvou ydp too xaxou ol dv^puixoi 

T^'>>wnccif ec 6 X 1 - 

^ Thucyd. ii. 62, Olxttb^j ydp oijr ywpiav EXpdTcovxo xal lgpd)vxai daitoii 
UTtappuacuv, dXX’ iv xaXu^aK; rcviyv]- dptolcoi. 
pal? tx)p(f eTOU(; Slot ix(i)p.iv(nv, 6 9 ( 10 - 
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Rear. Those bodies which escaped entire neglect were 
])uint or buried 1 without the customary mourning, and 
with unseemly^ carelessness. In .some cases, the bearers 
or a body, passing by a funeral pile on which another body 
was burning, would put their own there to be burnt also;'^ 
or perhaps, if the pile was prepared ready for a body not 
yet arrived, would deposit their own upon it, set fire to 
the pile, and then depart. Such indecent confusion would 
have been intolerable to the feelings of the Athenians, in 
any ordinary times. 


T these scenes of physical suffering, death, and 

I eckless despair was superadded another evil, Lawless 
which affected those who were fortunate enough reckless- 

law and 

morality became relaxed, amidst such total un- ^ered. 
certainty of every man both for his own life, and that of 
others. Men cared not to abstain from wrong, under cir¬ 
cumstances in which punishment was not likely to overtake 
them—nor to put a check upon their passions, and endure 
privations, in obedience even to their strongest conviction, 
when the chance was so small of their living to reap reward 
or enjoy any future esteem. An interval, short and sweet,' 
before their doom was realised—-before they became 
plunged in the wide-spread misery which they witnessed 
around, and which affected indiscriminately the virtuous 
and the profligate^ -was all that they looked to enioy 
embracing with avidity the immediate pleasures of sense, 
as well as such positive gains, however ill-gotten, as could 
be made the means of procuring them, and throwing aside 
all thought both of honour or of long-sighted advantage. 
Ijife and property being alike ephemeral, there was no 
hope left but to ^match a moment of enjoyment, before 
the _ outstretched hand of destiny should fall upon its 
Victims. 


* Thuoyd. ii. BO: compare Livy, 
xli, 21, describing the epidemic at 
Rome in 174 b.o. ‘‘Oadavera, Intacta 
ill canibus et vulturibns, tabes ab- 
STimebat: satisque constabat, nec 
illo, nec priore anno in tant4 strage 
bourn horainumque vulturium ua- 
qiiam visum.” 


* Thucyd. ii. 62. From the language 
of ThucydidfiS', we see that this 
was regarded at Athens as highly 
unbecoming. Yet a passage of 
Plutarch seems to show that it was 
very common, in his time, to burn 
several bodies on the same funernl 
pile (Plutarch, Symposiac. ii. 8, u, 
651). 
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The picture of society under the pressure of a mur. 

Great loss epidemic, with its train of physical tor 

ofiifo ments, wretchedness, and demoralicsn+i'n,,^ i 
among the T,een drawn hv Tnnn» ausation, has 

oitizuns— f , cirawn by more than one eminent author 

blow to tho but by none with more impressive fidei:+r 7 

~n.sa th.„ by ThucSvX'hKJ 

predecessor, nor anything but the reality to 
copy from. We may remark that amidst all themelaSholv 
accompaniments oi the time, there are no human saorificef 
such as those oifered up at Carthage during pestilence to 
appease the anger of the gods—there are no cruel perse 

Three years altogether did this calamity desolate 
Athens: continuously, during the entire second and third 
years of the war-after which followed a period of mSd 
abatement for a year and a half: but it then revived again 
and lasted for another year, with the same fury as at first! 
The public loss, over and above the private misery, whicli 
this unexpected enemy inflicted upon Athens, w^s incal- 

all among the rich men 
of the state, dOO died of the epidemic; besides 4400 hoplites 
out of the roll formally kept, and a number of the poorer 
populafaon, so great as to defy computation.^ No Worts 
01 the Peloponnesians could have done so much to ruin 
Athens, or to bring the war to a termination such as thev 
desired: and the distemper told the more in their favour 
as It never spread at all into Peloponnesus, though it 
passed from Athens to some of the more populous islands.* 


^ The description in tho sixth 
hook of Lncrotiusj translated and 
expanded from Thucydidds-—that of 
the plague at Florence In 1348, 
with which the Decameron ofBoc- 
caoio opens—and that of Defoe in 
his History of the Blague in Lon¬ 
don—are all well-known. 

“ “Oarthaginienses, cum inter ce¬ 
tera mala etiam peste laborarent, 
cruenta, sacrorum religione, et 
soelere pro remedio, usi sunt: 
quippe homines ut victimaa immo- 
lahantj paoem deorum sanguine 
eoxum exposoentes, pro quorum 


Tita, Dii rogari maxima solent” 
(Justin, xwlii. 6). 

For the facts respecting tho 
plague of Milan and tho Untori, 
see tho interesting novel of Man- 
zoni—BromossiSposi—and the his¬ 
torical work of tho same author— 
Storia della Colonna Infame. 

* Thucyd. lii. 87. too 5^ dXXoo 
avESeopcTo? dptOpti^, Diodorus 
makes them above 10,000 (xii. 68) 
freemen and slaves together, which 
must he greatly beneath the reality. 

Thucyd, ii. 64. twv ccXXoav yrn- 
pitov td TtoXoavOpuJitd'raTa. He does 
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The Lacedemonian army was withdrawn from Attica 
somewhat earlier than it would otherwise have been, ior 

fear of taking the contagion. ^ ^ 

But it was while the Lacedsemonians were yet m 
Attica, and during the first freshness of the terrible malady, 
that Perildes equipped and conducted from Peirseus an 
armament of 100 triremes and 4000 hoplites to attack the 
coasts of Peloponnesus: 300 horsemen were also carried 
in some horse-transports, prepared for the occasion out of 
old triremes. To diminish the crowd accumulated m the 
city, was doubtless of beneficial tendency, and perhaps 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chance^ of 
escape to quit an infected home. But unhappily they 
carried the infection along with them, which desolat^l the 
fleet not less than the city, and crippled all its efiorts. 
Ileinforced by fifty ships of war from Chios and 
Lesbos, the Athenians first landed near Epidau- 
rus in Peloponnesus, ravaging the territory sont first 
and making an unavailing attempt upon the 
city: next they made like incursions on the more eus, next 
southerly portions of the Argolic peninsula— 

Troezen, Halieis, and Herinione; and lastly attacked 
attacked and captured Prasise, on the eastern 
coast of Laconia. On returning to Athens, the domic, 
same armament was immediately conducted under 
Agnon and lOeopompus, to press the siege ofPotidfna, 
the blockade of which still continued without any visible 
progress. On arriving there, an attack was made on the 
walls by battering engines and by the other aggressive 
methods then practised ; but nothing whatever was achieved. 
In fact, the armament became incompetent for all serious 
effort, from the aggravated character which the distemper 
here assumed, cmnmunicated by the soldiers fresh from 
Athens even to those who had before been free from it at 
Potidaea. So frightful was the mortality, that out of the 
4000 hoplites under Agnon, no less than 1050 died in the 
short space of forty days. The armament was brought 
hack in this distressed condition to Athens, while the 
reduction of Potidaea was left as before to the slow course 
of blockade.^ 

not Specify what places these ■were: that island occurs. 

—perhaps Chios, hut hardly* nes" * Thucyd. ii. 6T. 

hos, otherwise the fact wuld have * Thucyd. ii. 66-C8, 

■been noticed when the revolt of 
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losses 
they he- 
come in¬ 
censed 
against Pe- 
rikl^s—his 
unshaken 
firmness in 
defending 
himself. 


Irrita£u Pelopon- 

ofthe Athe- 1 enkles found ins countrymen almost rlio 

?iie?/suC/ ““ifold sufferings. Over 

ings and above the raging epidemic, tbey^had iust 

lossn.- gone over Attica and ascertained the devasta, 
tions committed by the invaders throughout all- 
the temtory (except the Marathoniana Tetrano- 
lis audDekeleia districts spared, as we are told 
through indulgence founded on an ancient le- 
pndary sympathy) during their long stay of 
forty days. The rich had found their comfor- 
tiible mansions and farms, the poor their modest cottan-es in 
the various domes, torn down and ruined. Death ,3 sickness 
loss of property, and despair of the future, now rendered 
the Athenians angry and intractable to the last degree. 
They vented their feelings against Perikle-s as the cause 
not mpely of the war, but also of all that they were now 
enduriiig. Either with or without his consent, they sent 
envoys to Sparta to open negotiations for peace, but the 
bpartans turned a deaf ear to the proposition. This new 
disappointment rendered them still more furious against 
i enkles, whose long-standing political enemies now doubt- 
less found strong sympathy in their denunciations of his 
character and policy. That unshaken and majestic firm¬ 
ness, which ranked first among his many eminent quali- 

ties, was never more imperiously re<iuired and never more 
enectively manifested. 

In his capacity of Strat^gus or General, Perikles con- 
voked a formal assembly of the people, for the purpose 
or vindicating himself publicly against the prevailing senti¬ 
ment, and recommending perseverance in his line of policy, 
ihe speeches made by his opponents, assi^redly very bitter, 
are not given by Thucydides; but that of Perikles himself 
IS set down at considerable length, and a memorable dis¬ 
course it is. It strikingly brings into relief both the char- 
ac er ot the man and^ the impress of actual circumstances 
" an impregnable mind conscious not only of right pur- 


* Thuoyd. ii. 69 , ‘^XXoloivto uac 

‘Jfvcafjt.'at;. 

® Biodor. xii. 45; Ister ap. Schol. 
atl Soph, CEdip, Colon. 689: Hero- 
dot'.'ix. 

• TliUcyd. ii. 65. '0 p. 5 v 5 ti 


aTc^ feXaffffivuw 6 pjjL(b|jt 8 v 05 , iaziprjio 
xai TOOTtov ol 6e Suvaxoi, xaXd 
p-axa xaTot trjv )f(bpav olxoSoptiaic ts 
xai 'n:oXuT£Xe 5 i. xaxaoxauai*; dicoXu)- 
X£x 6 i&<;. 
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poses but of just and reasonable anticipations, and bearing 
up with maniiness, or even defiance, against the natural 
difiiculty of the case, heightened by an extreme of incalcu¬ 
lable niisFortime. He had foreseen,^ while advising the 
war originally, the probable impatience of his countrymen 
under its first hardships, but he could not foresee the epi¬ 
demic by which that impatience had been exasperated into 
madness : and lie now addressed them not merely with un- 
al'ated adherence to his own deliberate convictions, but 
also in a tone of reproachful remonstrance against their 
unmerited change of sentiment towards him—seeking at the 
same time to combat that uncontrolled despair which ^ for 
tlie moment overlaid both their pride and their patriotism. 
Far from humbling himself before the present sentiment, 
it is at this time that he sets forth his titles to their esteem 


in the most direct and unqualified manner, and claims tlie 
(‘ontinuance of that which they had so long accorded, as 
something belonging to him by acquired right. 

His main object, through this discourse, is to fill the 
minds of his audience with patriotic sympathy Atiienian 
for the weal of the entire city, so as to counter- 
balance the ahsoi’bing sense of private woe. If last ^speech 
the collective city flourishes (he argues), private " 

misfortunes may at least he home: hut no tone of self- 
amount of private prosperity will avail, i f the col- ^ 

lective city falls (a proposition literally true in public dis- 
aiicient times and under the circumstances of content, 
ancient warfare—though less true at present). “Dis¬ 
tracted by domestic calamity, ye are now angry both with 
me who advised you to‘ go to war, and with yourselves 
who followed the advice. Ye listened to me, considering 
me superior to others in judgement, in speech, in patriotism, 
and in incormptiljle probity 2 —nor ought I now to be treat¬ 
ed as culpable for giving such advice, when in point of 
fact the war was unavoidable and there would have been 
still greater danger in shrinking from it. I am the same 
man, still unchanged—but ye in your misfortunes cannot 
stand to tbo convictions which ye adopted when yet un¬ 
hurt. Extreme and unforeseen, indeed , are the sorrows 
which have fallen upon you: yet inhabiting as ye do a 


» Thticyd. i 140. oto|ion thm yvwvtxl re r& SI* 

* Thuoyd. ii. 60. xaltot 4 pl toi- ovta, xal ipjfcT]vsOcrai taOia 9tX6TtoXi<; 
oOnj) AvSpl. SpYit;ttcrOK, U o 08 *v 6 c t» xal XP'^,p.citcov xpslo-aiuy. . 
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great city and brought up in dispositions suitable tn 
ye must also resolve to bear up against the utmost nrecitii/*’ 
ot adversity, and never to surrender your dienitv 
have often explained to you that ye hLe no reason 
doubt of eventual success in the war,'^but I will nowtw 
you, more emphatically than before, and even withl dp^ 

of ostentation suitable as a stimulus to Jo^Ssefc 

your naval force mahL 

employment. Com- 
^ a power as this, the temporary use of 

your houses and territory is a mere trifle—an ornament-l 

accessory not worth considering: and this too, ify^m 

serve your freedom, ye will quickly recover. It wL vC 
fatheis who first gamed this empire, without any 0 /the 

So^bf ‘ TffT disgraL your- 

dSn the Delighting as ye all 

do m the honour and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must 

lot shrink from the toils whereby alone that honour is 

Sera^lf for freedom 

wMi an tilf t!®T' empire against loss of empire, 

It is It f ® iniperial unpopularity 

It is not safe for you now to abdicate, even if ye chose to 

do so; for ye hold your empire like a despotism -uniust 

perhaps in the original acquisition, hut ruinous to part 

°ir® “Sry with me, wCe 

done the enemy have 

lessoraccfTt fftr““® f expected from them: still 
this malfes ! *^f."f°^;seen distemper: I know that 

thonXv!.tr , V present hatred, 

credi also unless ye will consent to give me 

credit also for any unexpected good luck which may occur. 

in^7n -I' froiii unshaken bea^ 

wife If = her power, her name, her em- 

L^n sibefore 

con^ruem^A take the 

consequence of that temporary envy and hatred which is 

^ TbnTff»Yr/l is an *.*•! t, H ^ 


Tlmoycl, ii, 62. STjXcbaci) Sa xal 
•ciSe, 3 jioi 6 oxeTts oGt’ aC>Tot tcu>- 
■rcote ivOufir^fiT^vai 0:c(ip);ov 6 ijliv ixe- 
TiQovc Tcipt i,; xiljv dpxijv, OUT* eyd) 
ev Toi< Tcpb X6 yoico 68’ av vuv eypTi- 
oajxxivxojxTtujSaffTipav f^jv itpoo- 
noiyjfftvi ti ixilj xaTjaneuX'Jiyp.bouc 


Ojfxac reapi^ t6 elx6? ^6pa)v. OieoQi 
|xcv yap Tibv SufifxaxtDv ptovov ap^s*- 
•—•eyco di dreotpalvu) SOo fxsptbv tu)' 

ec xp-^«v <pavEpujv, xal OaXdf 
tT]?, Tou ixipou 6pi.aC iiavTo? xupiur 
xdxou? iiJvxac, E<p’ Soov xe vuv ve 
xal iitiTtXeov ^ouXiQfi^Te, 
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the necessary price of permanent renown. Behave ye now in 
a manner worthy of that glory: display that courage which 
is essential to protect you against disgrace at present, as 
well as to guarantee your honour for the future. Send no 
farther embassy to Sparta, and hear your misfortunes 
without showing symptoms of distress.” i 

The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and reso¬ 
lute bearing of this discourse, set forth with an Powerful 
eloquence which it was not possible for Thucy- 
dides to reproduce—together with the age and newreLiu- 
character of Perildes—carried the assent of the shown 
assembled people; who when in the Pnyx and in^the wa^ 
engaged according to habit on public matters, — 
woLild for a moment forget their private suffer- d^Jontont® 
ings in considerations of the safety and grandeur Po¬ 

of Athens. Possibly indeed, those sufferings, roHt^nufs!^ 
though still continuing, might become somewhat alleviated 
when the invaders quitted Attica, and when it was no long¬ 
er indispensable for all the population to confine itself 
within the walls. Accordingly, the assembly resolved that 
no farther propositions should be made for peace, and that 
the war should be prosecuted with vigour. 

But though the public resolution thus adopted showed 
the ancient habit of deference to the authority of Perikles, 
the sentiments of individuals taken separately were still 
those of anger against him as the author of that system 
which had brought them into so much distress. His politi- 
cal opponents—Kleon, Sirnmias, or Lakratidas, perhaps 
all three in conjuiiction---took care to provide an opportu¬ 
nity for this prevalent irritation to manifest itself in act, 
by bringing an accusation against him before the dikastery. 
The accusation is said to have been preferred on the 
ground of pecuniary malversation, and ended by his being 
sentenced to pay a considerable fine, the amount . 
of which is differently reported—fifteen, fifty, or S®a7ircon- 
eighty talents, by different authors.^ The ac- in 

cusing party thus appeared to have carried their ^ 


* Thucyd. ii. e0-<14. I gire ft p. 615, c. 71; 'Plutarch, PeriklSa, 

generftl Bummnry of this memor- c. 86; Diodor. xii. c. 38-46. About 
ablo apoooh, without sotting forth Simmias, as the vehement enemy 
its full contents, still less the of TeriklSs, see Plutarch, Reipub. 
exact words. Gar. Prasoept. p. 805. 

* Thucyd. ii. 65; Plato, Gorgias, Plutarch and Diodorus both state 
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point, and to have disgraced, as well as excluded from tp 
election, the veteran statesman. The event however ih!' 
appointed their expectations. The imposition of the 
not only satiated all the irritation of the people aeain^t 
him, but even occasioned a serious reaction in his favour 
and brought back as strongly as ever the ancient senti' 
ment of esteem and admiration. It was quickly found that 
those who had succeeded Periklgs as generals neither nos 
sessed nor deserved in an equal degree the public cmifi' 
dence. He was accordingly soon re-elected, with as much 
power and infhience as he had ever in his life enjoyed i 
Hut that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already 
pw age of been prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth 
- year, and there were but too many circumstances 
besides the recent fine, which tended to hasten 
as well as to embitter its close. At the very 
moment when PeriklSs was preaching to his 


PerikUs— 
his family 
misfortunes 
—and 
suffering. 


that Perilclfis was not only fined, 
hut also removed from his office 
ofStratSgus. ThucydidSs mentions 
the fine, but not the removal; and 
his silence leads me to doubt the 
reality of the latter event alto¬ 
gether. For with such a man as 
PerikUs, a vote of removal would 
have been a penalty more marked 
and cutting than the fine; more¬ 
over, removal from office, though 
capable of being pronounced by 
vote of the public assembly, would 
hardly be inflicted as penalty by 
the dikastery. 

I imagine the events to have 
passed as follows: The Stratfegi, 
with most other officers of the 
Commonwealth, were changed or 
re-elected at the beginning ofHe- 
katombffion, the first month of the 
Attic year; that is, somewhere about 
Midsummer. Now the Pelopon¬ 
nesian army, invading Attica about 
the end of March or beginning of 
April, and remaining forty days, 
would leave the country about the 
first week in May, PerikUs re¬ 
turned from his expedition against 
Peloponnesus shortly after they 
left Attica; that is, about the 
middle of May (Thucyd. ii. 57); 


there still remained therefore a 
month or six weeks before his 
office of Strat6gus naturally ex¬ 
pired, and required renewal. It 
was during this interval (which 
Thucydides expresses by the words. 
ixi 5’ dcTpatTiyst, ii. 59) that he 
convoked the assembly and de¬ 
livered the harangue recently men¬ 
tioned. 

But when the time for a new 
election of Stratfigi arrived, the 
enemies of PeriklSs opposed his 
re-election, and brought a charge 
against him in that trial of ac¬ 
countability to which every ma¬ 
gistrate at Athens was exposed, 
after his period of office. They 
alleged i^gainst him'some official 
misconduct in reference to the 
public money—and the dikastery 
visited him with a fine. His re- 
election was thus prevented, and 
with a man who had been so often 
re-elected, this might be loosely 
called “taking away the office of ^ 
general”—so that the language of 
Plutarch and Piodorus, as well 
as the silence of Thuoydidfis, 
would on this supposition be jus¬ 
tified. 

‘ Thucyd. ii. 65. 
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countrymen, in a tone almost I’eproacliful, the necessity 
of manful and unabated devotion to the common country, 
in the midst of private suffering—he was himself among 
the greatest of sufferers, and most hardly pressed to set 
the example of observing his own precepts. The epidemic 
carried off not merely his two sons (the only two legitimate, 
Xanthippus and Paralus), but also his sister, several otlier 
relatives, and his best and most useful political friends. 
Amidst this train of domestic calamities, and in the funeral 
obsequies of so many of his dearest friends, he remained 
master of his grief, and maintained his habitual self-com¬ 
mand, until the last misfortune—the death of his favourite 


son Paralus, which left his house without any legitimate 
representative to maintain the family and the hereditary 
sacred rites. On this final blow, though he strove to com¬ 
mand himself as before, yet at the obsequies of the young 
man, when it became his duty to place a wreath on the 
dead body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst 
out, for the first time in his life, into profuse tears and 
sobbing. i 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received 
the intimation, through Alkibiades and some He is ro- 
other friends, of the restored confidence of the 
people towards him, and oi his re-election to restored to 
the office of Strategus. But it was not without 
difficulty that he was persuaded to present him- aonls ouilo 
self again at the public assembly, and resume p«opio. 
the direction of affairs. The regret of the people was 
formally expressed to him for the recent sentence—perhaps 
indeed the fine may have been repaid to him, or some 
evasion of it permitted, saving the forms of law 2—-in the 
present temper of the city; which waS' farther displayed 
towards him by the frant of a remarkable exemption from' 
a law of his own original proposition. He had himself, 
S(Me years before, been the author of that law, whereby 
the citizenship of Athens was restricted to persons born 
both of Athenian fethers and Athenian inothers, under 
which restriction several thousand persons, illegitimate on 
■’H.he mother’s side, are said to have been deprived of the 


* Plutarch, Perilcl^B, c. 8'0. 

^ See Plutarch, Demosthcii. c. 27, 
About the manner of bringing 
about such an evasion of a fine; 

VOL. V. 


compare also the letter of M> 
Boechh, in Mcineke, fragment. 
Comic. Graecor. adEragm. Eupolid., 
ii. 627. 

2 E 
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citizensliip, on occasion of a public distribution of rnvn 
Invidious as it appeared to grant, to Periklgs sinelV a^ 
exemption from a law whick had been strictly enforcoS 
against so many others, the people were now moved nnj- 
less by compassion than by anxiety to redress their own 
previous severity. Without a legitimate heir, the houseVf 
Perikles, one branch of the great Alkmmonid G-ens bv li;« 
mother’s side, would be left deserted, and the contiS 
of the family sacred rites would be broken-a misfortune 
painfully felt by every Athenian family, as calculated to 
wrong all the deceased members, and provoke their post- 
humous displeasure towards the city. Accordingly ner 
mission was granted to Perildgs to legitimise,'“and to' 
inscribe in his own gens and phratry, his natural son bv 
Aspasia, who bore his own name.i ^ 


It was thus that Perikles was reinstated in his post of 
Last mo- Strategus as well as in his ascendency over the 
nients and public counsels—Seemingly about August or 
PerikiL^. September-—430 b.c. He lived about one year 

longer, and seems to have maintained his in- 
nuence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim not 
to the violent symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow'and 
wearing fever, 2 which undermined his strength as well as 
his capacity. To a friend who came to ask after him when 
in this disease, Perikles replied by showing a charm or 
amulet which his female relations had hung about his 
neck-—a proof how low he was reduced, and how completely 
he had become a passive subject in the hands of others. 
And according to another anecdote which we read, yet more 
mt cresting and equally illustrative of his character—it was 
during his last moments, when he was lying apparently 
unconscious and insensible, that the friends around his bed 
were passing in review the acts of his life, and the mne 
trophies which he had erected at different times for Jo 
many victories. He heard what they said, though they 
iancied that he was past hearing, and interrupted them by 
remarking “ What you praise in my life, belongs partly 
to good fortune—^and is, at best, common to me with many'* 


» riutaxcli, PerikUs, c. 37. 

* PXutarcb, (I’erikv c. 38) treats 
tbe slow disorder ubder^ w he 
suffered as one of the for ma of the 


epidemic; but this can hardly bo 
correct, when we read the very 
marked character of the latter, as 
described by Thucydides. 
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other generals. But the peculiarity of which I am most 
proud, you have not noticed—no Athenian has ever put on 
mourning through any action of mine.” i 

buch a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satis¬ 
factory^ to recall at such a moment than any Hiaiifoaud 
other, illustrates that long-sighted calculation, 
aversion to distant or hassardous enterprise, and economy 
of the public force, which marked his entire political career: 
a career long, beyond all parallel in the history of Athens 
—since he maintained a great influence, gradually swelling 
into a decisive personal ascendency, for between thirty ana 
loity years. His character has been pi*esented in vei’v 
diiFerent liglits by different authors both ancient and 
modem, and our materials for striking the balance ai’e not 
so good as we could wish. But his immense and long- 
continued supremacy, as well as his unparalleled eloouence 
are facts attested not less by his enemies than by his friends 
—nay, even more forcibly by the former than by the latter, 
iiie comic writers, who hated him, and whose trade it was 
to deride and hunt down every leading political character, 
exhaust their powers of illustration in setting forth both 
the one and the other:2 Telekleides, Kratinus, Eupolis, 
Anstophanes, all hearers and all enemies, speak of him 
like Olympian Zeus hurling thunder and lightning—like 
Herakles and Achilles—as the only speaker on whose lips 
persuasion sat and who left his sting in the minds of his 
audience: while Plato the philosopher,^ who disapproved 
of his political working and of the moral eflPects which he 
produced upon Athens, nevertheless extols his intellectual 
and oratorical ascendency—^ his majestic intelligence”—in 
language not less decisive than Thucydides. There is 
another point of euj^gy, not less valuable, on which the 
testimony appears uncontradicted: throughout his long 
ca^-eer, amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct 
of Perikhls towards opponents was always mild and liberal. 
Ihe conscious self-esteem and arrogance of manner, with 

i . 

* * Plutarch, Pcrikllka, c. 38« Only aa witnesses at second-hand. 

» Plutarch, PoHklSs, 0 , 4, 8 , 18, “Plato, Gorgias, o. 71 , p. 616; 

16; Eupolis. Ayjjutet, Fifagm. Yi. p. Phiedrus, o. 64, p. 270. HepixX^a, 
450, cd.Meinekc.'Oiocj3ro<b6 Orator, tov oGTu>'p.«yaXoitp$ 7 fd>(; wijJov'dySpa. 
iii. 84; Brutus, O-ll) and Quinti- Plato, Meno. p. 94 B. 
liau (ii. 10 , 10 } ac, 1 , 62) count ♦ Plutarch, PeriklOs, o. 10 - 39 . 

2 F 2 
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whicli the contemporary poet Ion reproached him i cnr, 
trasting It with the unpretending simplicity of his own 
pa ron Ipmon though probably invidiously exaggerated 
IS doubtless in substance well-founded, and those who rearl 
the last speech given above out of Thucydides will at on 
recognise in it this attribute. His natural taste, his love 
of plnlosophical research, and his unwearied application to 
public affairs, all contributed to alienate him from ordinary 
ifl-rnilijirityj End to males him carolossj porhaps impronerlv 
careless, of the lesser means of conciliating public favour 

iiut admitting this latter reproach to be well-founded' 
.Tudgeraeut as it seems to be, it helps to nesative ttnt 
pater and graver political crime"which lias 
Idriiuf imputed to him, of sacrificing the perma- 

_ • nent well-being and morality of the state to the 

maintenance of his own political power—of corruntinatVia 
people by distributions of the p\iblic money ‘Eve 
the reins to the people (in Plutarch’s wordsi) and shaped 
his administration for their immediate favour, by always 
providing at home some public spectacle or festival or 
procession, thus nursing up the city in elegant pleasures— 
and by sending out every year sixty triremes manned by 
citizen-seamen on full pay, who were thus kept in practice 
and acquired nautical skill.” ^ ^ 

Now the charge here made against Perikles, and sup¬ 
ported by allegations in themselves honourable rather than 
otherwise of a vicious appetite for immediate popularity, 
and 01 improper concessions to the immediate feelings of 
the people against their permanent interests—-is precisely 
that which Thucydides in the most pointed manner denies; 
and not merely denies, but contrasts Perikles with his suc¬ 
cessors in the express circumstance they did so, while 


> Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 5. 

“ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11. 

xai Tire jj.aXioTa tqj Ta^ 

(Xvs't? 6 nspixXTj? ^TtoXlTSUSTO trpo? 

aet fxsv rtva 0eav TtavTjyuptXTjv 
7] ioTiaciv ii 7to(X7t7}v Eivai 

Ev ctffTEi, xoci SiamottSaYtoYtov 
o6x (ip.o6aoi? TjSovaiq tioXiv— 

iS7]X0vw' 5e TpiTlip£K.;xaQ’', SxaoTov 
sviautiv exTrsp-itoiv, iv aT« TtoXXol 
Tov xoXiTUJv STiXeov oxtcc {jt'i^vac: s)i.- 
jieXaTt&TS? fipta xal jjiav&dvov- 


TE? T7JV VaUTtXI^V 6jX^Elplav. 

Compare c. 9, where Plutal^h 
says that I’erikles, having no other 
means of contending against the 
abundant private largesses of his 
rival Kiraon, resorted to the ex¬ 
pedient of distributing the public 
money among the citizens, in order 
to gain, influence; acting in this 
matter upon the advice of his ,friend 
Demonid§s, according to the state¬ 
ment, of Aristotle. 
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he did not. The langtiage of the contemporai-y hi.storiani 
well deserves to be cited—“Perikles, powerful from dignity 
of character as well as from wisdom, and conspicuously 
above the least tinge of corruption, held back the people 
with a free hand, and was their real leader instead of beino' 
led by them. For not being a seeker of power from uiv 
worthy sources, ho did not speak with any view to present 
favour, but luid sufiicient sense of dignity to contradict 
them on occasion, even braving their displeasure. Thus 
whenever he perceived them insolently and unseasonably 
confident, he .shaped his speeches in such manner as to 
alarm and beat them down: when again he saw them unduly 
frightened, he tried to counteract it and restore their con¬ 
fidence: so that the government was in name a democracy, 
but in reality an empire exercised by the first citizen in 
the state. .But those who succeeded after his death, being 
more equal one with another, and each of them desirin* 
pre-eminence over the rest, adopted the different course o1’ 
courting the favour of the people and sacrificing to that 
object even important state-interests. From whence arose 
manj" other bad measures, as might be expected in a great 
and imperial city, and especially the Sicilian expedi- 


:.c 


It will be seen tliat tlio judgement here quoted from 
Thucydides contradicts, in an uiHiualified man- Earlier and 
nof; the reproaches commonly made against pouti- 
Ferikles of liaving corrupted tlie Athenian EorikiJs^ 
people^—by distributions of the public money, 
and by giving way to their unwise caprices-— 
for the purpose of acquiring and maintaining his 

own political power. Nay, the historian particularly notes 


»Tlmcyd. ii. 05. ’Exaivo<;"0v'(H3pi- 
§uvotT6«; (Ov t(;) te d £ i (b p. a x t 
p rn/. d T tt> V t e 5 t a- 
<5> aV u>< d 5 wp dT a T0 <; Y aVdp.e V0 c, 

xaxzly^z TO n Xfj fl o<; 4 X eu (is p( d c, 
xal Ofjx. iljYSTO p.dXXov bn* ototob yj 
ootoc Yiyg, 8id to fi,y| xTW|Aevo<;. iS ou 
IpoffyjxdvTtDv tyjv, 6uvi<|fitv nphe yj5ovr]v 

ti'Xbysiv, dXX’ etc’ dSiwa^si 

xfld.Ttpdc n dvTstTtEiv,' 'Owdxe 

yobv aTaOfMTd tt autodc itapa'' xxtpdv 
o^pet Or/porofivtotf;, X4y(0 i» xixtireXYigaev 
ini xh <prj[isia(}fxr x«l SsSiotxi;. ad 
aXciyo)!; dvttxaOlcrx'iij wdXtvitiitd Oap- 


creiv. ’EytyveTO 54 Xdytp p,4v Syjixo- 
Kpvxia, epytp Si bnh xob npoixotj dv- 
5p6<; apyrj. Ot 64 oatEpov IVn oiuTot 
p-dXXov upd? dXXy^Xoo? ovTg<;, xal 
opsydiASvot Tou ycpd)To< exaertoc; ylyvs- 
oOai, sTpdTTOVTO xaO’ djSovdt; xtp 
xal xd npdyixaxa cvStBdvai. ’E£ tBv, 
dXXa TE TcoXXd, tuc; ev jxsydXKj ndXst. 
xal dp 7 T*jv iyobviOf yjfXxpxrjBT}^ xal 6 
4<: SixaXlav niXou-* lii; ob xoaooxov 
Yvoiixy)? dptdpx'/jpta igv, &c. Oomparo 
inutardi, Nikias, c, 3. 

’AHUwan? and dSitup-a, as used by 
Thuoydidds, seem to differ in this 
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the opposite qualities—self-judgement, conscious dimHy 
indifference to immediate popular applause or wrath when 

set against what was permanently right and useful_as the 

special characteristic of that great statesman. A distinction 
might indeed be possible, and Plutarch professes to note 
such distinction, between the earlier and the later part of 
his long political career. Perikles began (so that bio¬ 
grapher says) by corrupting the people in order to acquire" 
power; but having acquired it, he employed it in an inde¬ 
pendent and patriotic manner, so that the judgement of 
Thucydides, true respecting the later part of his life, would 
not be applicable to the earlier. This distinction may he 
to a certain degree well-founded, inasmuch as the power 
of opposing a bold and successful resistance to temporary 
aberrations of the public mind necessarily implies an 
established influence, and can hardly ever be exercised 
even by the firmest politician during his years of commence¬ 
ment. He is at that time necessarily the adjunct of some 
party or tendency which he finds already in operation, and 
has to stand forward actively and assiduously before he 
can create for himself a separate personal influence. But 
■while we admit the distinction to this extent, there is 
nothing to warrant us in restricting the encomium of 
Thucydides exclusively to the later life of Perikles, or in 
representing the earlier life as something in pointed con¬ 
trast with that encomium. Construing fairly what the 
historian says, he evidently did not so conceive the earlier 
life of Perikles. Either those political changes which are 
held by Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and others, to demon¬ 
strate the corrupting effect^ of Perikles and his political 
ascendency such as the limitation of the functions of the 
Areopagus, as well as of the power of the magistrates, the 
establishment of the numerous and*frequent popular di- 
kasteries with regular pay, and perhaps also the assignment 
P^y those who attended the Ekklesia, the expenditure 
for public works, religious edifices and ornaments, the 
Biohely (or distribution of two oholi per head to the 
poorer citizens at various festivals, in order that they*, 
might he able to pay for their places in the theatre), taking 

respect: A$i(i)cric signifies, a man’s ’ASitOfxa means his dignity^ properly 
ignity, or pretensions to esteem so called; as felt and appreciated 
and^nfinence, as felt and measured by others. See i. 37 , 41 , 69 , 
hy himself; his setise of dignity :; 
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it_ as it then stood, &c.—did not appear to Thucvdides 
mischievous and corrupting, as these other writers thoucht 
them; or else he did not particularly refer them to Perikles. 

iioth are true, probably, to some extent. The inter- 
nal political changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus 
and the dikasteries, took place when Periklfis was a vouna- 
raan, and when he cannot be supposed to have yet acauired 
t le irnmnnse person^^ which afterwards belonged 

to him (hjphialtes in fact seems in those early 
days to have been a greater man than PerikMs, against 
if we may judge by the fact that he was selected 
by his political adversaries for assassination)— ruiXf thT 
so that they might witli greater propriety be 
ascribed to the party with which PeriklSs was Snwuorand 
coniicctedji rather than to that statesman him- 

A i^ext^ W0 havc 110 reason to 2 :)resume Thu-*^ 
that Xhiicydides considered these changes as 

or as having deteriorated the Athenian cliaracter. 
uiat lie does say as to the working of 3 ?erikles on the 
sentiment and actions of his countrymen is eminently fa¬ 
vourable. He represents the presidency of that statesman 
as moderate, cautious, conservative, and successfiil; he de- 
scnbes him as uniformly keeping back the people from 
rasli enterprises, and from attempts to extend their empire 
--as looking forward to the necessity of a war, and main¬ 
taining tile naval, military, and financial forces of the state 
in constant condition to stand it-as calculating, with long* 
sighted wisdom, the conditions on which ultiinate success 
deimnded If we folbw the elaborate funeral harangue 
of renkles (which Thucydides; since he produces it at 
Iciigih; probably considered as faithfully illustrating the 
political |)oint ofvigvv of that statesman), we shall discover 
a conception of dcpocratical equality no less rational than 
|J5fni6roii8 j an anxious care for the recreation and comfort 
of the citizens, but no disposition to emancipate them 
from active obligation, either public or private—and least 
of all, any idea of dis|iensing with such activity by abusive 
largesses out of the general revenue. The whole picture, 
drawn bjr Perikles, of Athens “as the schoolmistress of 
Greece,” implies a prominent development of private in¬ 
dustry and commerce not less than of public citizenship 
and soldiership,—-of letters, arts, and recreative varieties 
of taste. 
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Thougb. Thucydides 'does not directly canvass the con¬ 
stitutional changes effected in Athens under Perildes yet 
everything which he does say leads us to believe that he 
accounted the working of that statesman, upon the whole 
on Athenian power as well as on Athenian character, emi¬ 
nently valuable, and his death as an irreparable loss. And 
we may thus appeal to the judgement of an historian who 
is our best witness in every conceivable respect, as a valid 
reply to the charge against Perildes of having corrupted 
the Athenian habits, character, and government. If he 
spent a large amount of the public treasure upon religious 
edifices and oimamentS; and upon stately works for the 
city,—yet the sura which he left untouched, ready for use 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, was such as to 
appear more than sufficient for all purposes of defence, or 
public safety, or military honour. It cannot be shown of 
Perildes that he ever sacrificed the greater object to the 
less—the permanent and substantially valuable; to the 
transitory and showy—assured present possessions, to the 
lust of new, distant, or uncertain conquests. If his advice 
had been listened to, the rashness which brought on the 
defeat of the Athenian Tolmides at Koroneia in Bceotia 


would have been avoided, and Athens might probably have 
maintained her ascendency over Megara and Bceotia, which 
would have protected her tendtory from invasion, and 
given a new turn to the subsequent history. Perildes is 
not to be treated as the author of the Athenian character: 
he found it^ with its very marked positive characteristics 
and susceptibilities, among which those which he chiefly 
brought out and improved were the best. The 
lust of expeditions against the Persians, which 
Kimon would have pushed <into Egypt and Cy¬ 
prus, he repressed, after it had accomplished all 
which could be usefully aimed at. The ambitiofi 
of Athens he moderated rather than encouraged: 
the democratical movement of Athens he regularised, and 
worked out into judicial institutions which ranked among 
the prominent features of Athenian life, and worked, in my 
judgement; with a very large balance of benefit to the 
national mind as well as to individual security, in spite of 
the many defects in their direct character as tribunals. But 
that point in wdiich there was the greatest difference be¬ 
tween Athens, as Perildes found it and as he left it, is un- 


Great pro¬ 
gress and 
improve¬ 
ment of the 
Athenians 
under 
Ferikl^s, 
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questioiiably, the pacific and intellectual development— 
rhetoric, poetry, arts, philosophical research, and recreative 
variety. To which if we add, great improvement in the 
cultivation of the Attic soil,—extension of Athenian trade 
—attainment and laborious maintenance of the maximum 
of maritime skill (attested by the battles of Phormio)— 
enlargement of the area of complete security by con¬ 
struction of the Long Walls—lastly, the clothing of Athens 
in her imperial mantle, by ornaments architectural and 
sculptural,—we shall make out a case of genuine progress 
realized during the political life ofPerikles, such as the 
evils imputed to him, far more imaginary than real, will 
go but a little way to alloy. How little, comparatively 
speaking, of the picture drawn by Perikles in his funeral 
harangue of 431 b.c. would have been correct; if the harangue 
had been delivered over those warriors who fell at Tana- 
gra twenty-seven years before! 

It has been remarked byM. Boeckh, i that Perikles 
sacrificed the landed proprietors of Attica to periidCss u 
the maritime interests and empire of Athens, not to 
This is of course founded on the destructive 
invasions of the country during the Pelopon- poiuiosiaM 
nesian war; for down to the commencement of 
that war the position of Attic cultivators and proprietors 
was particularly enviable: and tlie censure of M. Eoeckh 
therefore depends upon the question, how far Perikles 
contributed to produce, or had it in his power to avert, 
this melancholy war, in its results so fatal not merely to 
Athens, but to tlie entire Grecian race. Now here again, 
if we follow attentively the narrative of Thucydides, wo 
shall see that, in the judgement of that historian, not only 
Perikles did not bring on the war, but he could not have 
averted it withoutsuch concessions as Athenian prudence 
^as well as Athenian patriotism peremptorily forbade. 
Moreover we shall see, that the calculations on which 
Perikles grounded his hopes of success if driven to war, 

* Baeckh, Public Economy of diflferont autliors, English, French, 
AtheuB, b. iii. oln xv. p. 3‘30, Eng. and German, That of Wachsmuth 
Trans, is the best of the collection— 

Kutssen, In the second Beylago though even ho appears to think 
to his treatise, I?erikl6s als Staats- that I^eriklSs is to blame for having 
mann (p. 1G9-200), has collected introduced a sot of institutions 
and inserted a list of various cha- which none but himself could work 
ractera of PeriklSs,, from .twenty ■ well.'' 
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were (in the opinion of the historian) perfectlv , 

safe._ _We may even go farther,, and affirm 
administration of Perikles during the Lrteeu'v!^^* 
cechng the war, exhibits a “moderation” rto us^ P*'?’ 
of Thucydides ‘) dictated chiefly by anxiety to 

the breaking out of the war, after the conflu^f r!?^ 

Corinthians at Potidasa, and the resolutions 
a Sparta, he resisted strenuously all comT)liaTi(>B*^^+^^ 
special demands from Sparta—we raLtrer^^U^+ f^ x x^*^ 
w. demands 

ensuimg peace. The stones about Pheidia<? Aov^ • 
and the Megarians, even if we should nrant tt«tti^^ ^‘^^^ 
some truth at -the bottom of tW ^ x is 

Thucydides, be looked unon at wor^l fr 

pretexts, rather than as^real causes of x'^“®°“ii*“fr and 

modern authors in speaking of Perikles are but^too*^°]“?^ 

use expressions which tacftly assume theL cfo ?° 
well-founded. assume tHese stories to be 

not htfaCSlh*, pSf” “ ”* I™*.”- "«• '«»« 

prudence of one who knew that the safety and the 
"‘“P,™*! Athens were ..s.nti.ll,i«£"en-weC 

Ss^'rtih-“»^^ 

whole of the case, cannot admit their comok.-nwf I 

for censuring the Athenian statesman. ^ 

of l.r tt Wn^thl^^^^ 

fdro"ft?trxi?ts.cs^^ 

entertained even’b, theTst &“.‘i.t"Vrhe,J"^i 

* Thucyd. ii. 65. aETpitoc s tt 

piTo. i. 144. 81x014 Si S?a i0^Xoll mentions 

voyjxsQot , rcesus, Thales had advised them 

to consolidate themselves alHnto 
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he tried to summon at Athens a congress of deputies from 
all cities of Greece, the allies of Athens included; > hut the 
scheme could not he brought to hear, in consequence of 
the reluctance, noway surprising, of the Peloponnesians. 
Practically, the allies were not badly treated during his 
administration: and if among the other had consequences 
of the prolonged war, they as well as Athens and all other 
Greeks come to suffer more and more, this depends upon 
causes with which ho is not chargeable, and upon proceed¬ 
ings which departed altogether from his wise and sober 
calculations. Taking him altogether, with his powers of 
thought, speech, and action—his competence civil and 
military, in the council as well as in the field—his vigorous 
and cultivated intellect, and his comprehensive ideas of a 
community in pacific and many-sided development—his 
incorruptible public morality, caution, and firmness, in a 
country where all those qualities were rare, and the union 
of thern in the same individual of course much rarer—we 
shall find him without a parallel throughout the whole 
course of Grecian history. 

Under the great mortality and pressure of sickness 
at Athens, operations of war naturally languished; while 
the enemies also, though more active, had but little success. 
A fleet of U10 triremes with 1000 hoplites on board, was 
sent bv the Lacedmmonians under Knemus to attack 


Zakynthus, but accomplished nothing beyond devastation 
of the open parts of the island; and then Operations 
returned homo. And it was shortly after this, 
towards the month of September, that the Am- under the 

brakiots made an attack upon the Amphiloohian 
town called Argos, situated on the southern demic. 
coast of the Gulf of Ambrakia; which town, as A«aok ot 
has been recouifted in the preceding chapter, kiots on tho 
liacl been wrested from tliem two years before 
by the Athenians under Phormio and restored jvrgos: th© 
to tho Amphilochians and Akarnanians. The . 

Ambrakiots, as coloniste and allies of Corinth, sent with a 
were at the same time animated by active enmity 
to the Athenian influence in Akarnania, and by 


.o»© single city-government at Tees, voiAltiseSav xocTaicep el Sr/pi ele',*. It 
and to ’ reduce the existing cities is remarkable to ohsorvo that Ho-, 
to mete domes or constituent, rodotus himself bestows his un- 
fraotional, municipalitios-Tic 8s qualified commendation on this idea, 

dXXac TcdXioh; olxsojxsvtKc {jt'ijSiv '^crcov ■* Plutarohj PeriklSs, c. 17. 
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desire to regain the lost town of Argos. Procuring aid 
from the Chaonians and some other Epirotic tribes, they 
marched against Argos, and after laying waste the territory, 
endeavoured to take the town by assault, but were repulsed 
and obliged to I'etire.i This expedition appears to have 
impressed the Athenians with the necessity of a standing, 
force to protect their interest in those parts; so that in 
the autiiinn Phormio was sent with a squadron of twenty 
triremes to occupy Naupaktus (now inhabited by the 
Ifesseuians) as a permanent naval station, and to watch 
the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf.2 We shall find in 


tlie events of the succeeding year ample confirmation of 

this necessity. .. 

Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in mari¬ 
time force to undertake formal war at sea 
against Athens, their single privateers, espe¬ 
cially theMegarian privateers from the harbour 
of Nissea, were active in injuring her commerce^^ 
—and not merely the commerce of Athens, but 
also that of other neutral Greeks, without 
scrujfie or discrimination. Several merchantmen 
and fishing-vessels, wdth a considerable number 
ofprisoners, were thus captured .4 Such prisoners 
as fell into the hands of the Eacedsemonians,— 
even neutral Greeks as well as Athenians,—were all put 
to death, and their bodies cast into clefts of the mountains. 
In regard to the neutrals, this capture was piratical, and 
the slaughter unwarrantably cruel, judged even by the 
received practice of the Greeks, deficient as that was on 
the score of humanity. But to dismiss these neutral 
prisoDcms, or to sell them as slaves, would have given 
piihlicity io a piratical capture and provoked the neutral 
to'vins; so that the prisoners were probably slain as the 

best way of gretting rid of them and thus suppressing 
evidence. ® 


Injury done 
to' AtUeniaa 
commerce 
by Pelopon¬ 
nesian pri- 
%’ateers. 

T'he Lace- 
d®iiioiija.ns 
put to death 
all their 
prisoners 
taken at 
sea, even 
neutrals. 


• Thncyd. ii. 68, 

TbU'cyd. ii. 69. ' 

* tlmcyd. iii. 51. 

" Tlmcyd. ii. 67-69^ Herodot. vii. 
ltf.',,E«speeting the Lacedemonian 
Ftiyateering’ during ; the Pelopon- 
compare Thucyd. v. 115: 
*lso, Xenophou', Hellen^ 

V. 1. 


^ * Thucyd. ii. 67, Ot AuxeSaipiivioi 
UTtrjpSav, TOO? efXTtdpoo? oil?* eXapov 
’Adrjvaimv %ai Toi>v ^ypLfjLdxcov 6X- 
■xaat Tispl IIsXoTcdvvTjo'ov icXsovtac 
dvcoxTsivavTS? xal e? cpapayya? ecPd- 
XdvTS?. OdvTa? yap 67] xatVap/a? 
TOO xoXsp.oy ot AaxeSotipLdvtoi, Sctou? 
Xdpotsv iv*T^ SaXocff^, tb?rtoXe|xtoo? 
OtE^Bstpov, xal TOO? pt.5-d ’A07jvav(ov 
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Some of these Pelopoiinesion privateers ranged as far 
as the south-western coast of Asia Minor,'where they 
Ibimcl temporary slielter, and interrupted the trading- 
vessels from Pliaselis and Phcenicia to Athens; to protect 
which the Athenians despatched in the course of tlie 
autumn a squadron of six triremes under Melesander. He 
was fartlier directed to ensure the collection of the ordinary 
tribute froni Atlienian subject-allies, and probably to raise 
sucli contril)utions as lie could elsewhere. In the prose¬ 
cution of this latter duty, he undertook an expedition 
from the sea-coast against one of the Lylcian towns in the 
interior, hut his attack was repelled with loss, and he him¬ 
self slain. ^ 

An opportunity soon afforded itself to the Athenians 
of retaliating on Sparta for tliis cruel treatment nacofiiBmo- 
of the inaritime prisoners. In execution of the 
idea, projected at the commencement of the their way to 
war, the Lacediemoniaps sent Aneristus and 
two otliers as envoys to Persia, for the purpose by the 
of soliciting from tiie Great King aids of money Athonians. 
and troops against Athens; tlie dissensions among the 
Greeks thus gradually paving the way for him to regain 
his ascendency in the ililgean. Timagoras of Tegea, 
together with an Argeian named Pollis without any formal 
inission from liis city, and the Corintiiian xlristeus, accom¬ 
panied them. As Vlic sea was in the power of Athens, 
tliey travelled overland tlirough Thrace to the Hellespont. 
Aristeus, eagea* to hjave nothing untried for the relief of 
Potidaja, prevailed upon them" to make application to 


Sitalkes, king of the Odrysian Thracians. That prince 
■was then in alliance -with Athens, and his son Sadokus had 
even received the grant of Athenian citizenship^, Yet the 
envoys thought ft possible not only to detach him from 
the Athenian alliance, but even to obtain/rom him an 
army to act against the Athenians and raise the blockade 
of Potida^a. On being refused, they lastly applied to him 


?o(XT5,oXR{i-oovtac ..ital tou? 'jxrjSe .p-sO’ 

The .Dacotlreraonian. admiriil A1-, 
kidai .slaw, all the ■ prisoners tahen 
oiib'oard merchantnitn, off the coas^t 
of Ionia, in the ensning year(Thu- 
cyd. iii 32). .Even .this .was con¬ 
sidered extremely rigorous, and 


excited strong remonstrance; yet 
the mariners slain wore not neu¬ 
trals, but belonged to the subject- 
allies of Athens: moreover Alkidas 
lyas in Ms iiight, and obliged to 
make choice between killing his 
prisoners, or setting them free. 

Thucyd. li. 69. 
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for a safe escort to tlie banks of the Hellespont, in their 
way towards Persia. Hut Learchus and Ameiniades, then 
Athenian residents near the person of Sitalkes, had in¬ 
fluence enough not only to cause rejection of these requests" 
but also to induce Sadokus, as a testimony of zeal in his 
new character of Athenian citizen, to assist them in seizing 
the persons of Aristeus and his companions in their jour¬ 
ney through Thrace. Accordingly the whole party were 
seized and conducted as prisoners to Athens, where they 
were forthwith put to death, without trial or permission 
to speak—and their bodies cast into rocky chasms as 
a reprisal for the captured seamen slain by the Laced^- 


monians. i, 

^ Thucyd. ii. 67, Dr. Thirlwall 
(Hist. Greece, vol. ili. ch. 20 . p. 
129) says that “the envoys were 
sacrificed chiefly to give a decent 
colour to the haseness” of killing 
Aristeus, from whom the Athe¬ 
nians feared subsequent evil, in 
consequence of his ability and ac¬ 
tive spirit. I do not think this is 
fairly contained in the words of 
Thucydides. He puts in the fore¬ 
ground of Athenian motive, 
doubtless, fear from the future 
energy of Aristeus; but if that 
had been the only motive, the 
Athenians would probably have 
slain him singly without the rest: 
they would hardly think it neces¬ 
sary to provide themselves with 
“any decent colour” in the way 
that Dr, Thirlwall suggests. Thu- 
cydidfis narfees the special feeling 
of the Athenians against Aristeus 
(in my judgement), chiefly in or¬ 
der to explain the extreme haste 
of the Athenian sentence of exe¬ 
cution-- ao 6 i^fjLspov--dxpi.T 0 U!; , &c.: 
they were under the influence of 
combined motives—fear, revenge, 
retaliation. 

The envoys here slain were sons 
of SperthiSs and Bulls, former 
Spartan heralds who had gone up 
to Xerxes at Susa to offer their 
heads as atoneiEent for the pre¬ 


vious conduct of the Spartans in 
killing the heralds of Darius. 
Xerxes dismissed them unhurt — 
so that the anger of Talthybius 
(the heroic progenitor of the fa¬ 
mily of heralds at Sparta) re¬ 
mained still unsatisfied; it was 
only satisfied by the death of their 
two sons now slain by the Athe¬ 
nians. The fact that the two per¬ 
sons now slain were sons of those 
two (SperthiSs and Bulis) who had 
previously gone to Susa to tender 
their lives,—is spoken of as a 
“romantic and tragical coinci¬ 
dence,” But there surely is very 
little to wonder at. The functions 
of herald at Sparta were the pri¬ 
vilege of a particular gens or 
family : every herald therefore was 
ex officio the son of a herald. Now 
when the L^edsemonians, at the 
beginning ot' this Peloponnesian 
war, were looking out for two 
members of the Heraldic Gens to 
send up to Susa, upon whom would 
they so naturally fix as upon the 
sons of those two men who had 
been to Susa before ? These sons 
had doubtless beard their fathers 
talk a great deal about it—prob¬ 
ably with interest and satisfac¬ 
tion, since they derived great glory 
from the unaccepted offer of tlielr 
Hves in atonement. There wa* 
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Sucli re venge against Aristeus, the instigator of the 
revolt of Potichea, relieved the Athenians from a dan^re- 


rolls enemy; and that blockaded city was now left to its 
late. About midwinter it capitulated, after a ^ 
blockade of two yearS; and after going through January, 
the extreme of sufi’ering from fomine to such a 
degree, that some of those who died were even -induigont 
eaten by tlie survivors. In spite of such intol- oapitulii- 
erablc distress, the Athenian generals, Xeno- ed by ^ tho" 
phon son of Euripides and his two colleagues, ad- 
initted them to favourable terms of capitulation 
—allowing the whole population and the Corinthian allies 
to retire freely, with a specified sum of money per head, as 
well as with one garment for each man and two 
for eacli woman — so that they found shelter among 
tlie Chalkidic townsliips in the neighbourhood. These 
terms were singularly favourable, considering the 
desperate state of the city, which must very soon have sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. But the hardships, even of the 
army without, in the cold of winter; were very severe, and 
they liad become thoroughly tired both of the duration 
and the expense of the siege. The cost to Athens had 


been not less than 20()() talents; since the assailant force 
had never been lower than ;]()()() hoplites, during the entire 
two years of the siege, and for a portion of the time consider- 
a,l)ly greater—eacli hoplite receiving two drachmasptT diem. 
The Atlicnians at home, when they learnt the terms of the 
capitulation, were displeased with the generals for the in¬ 
dulgence shown,—since a little additional patience would 
have constrained the city to surrender at discretion; in 
which case the expense would have been partly made good 


ji particular reason whf' tboao two 
mon bIiouW bo taken, In profor- 
i/ACii to any. o.th.or lioruWo, to fulfil 
this dangerous mission : and doubt¬ 
less when they perished in it, the 
religious imagination of the Da- 
cediemonians would' group all tlio 
series of events »» consummation 
of the judgement'inflicted by Tal- 
tliybius in Ws.ang'Or (Herodot. rii. 
ISIS—ux; lirouai'A^i(%8?>aig.6vioi). 

It appears that Andristus, tho 
h.oraW U'CrO' slain, had distinguished' 


himself personally in that capture 
of fishermen on the coast of Pe¬ 
loponnesus by theDacodflemonians, 
for which the Athenians were now 
retaliating (Herodot. rii. 137),; 
Though this passage ofPIerodotus 
is not clear, yob the sense here 
put upon it is the natural one— 
and clearer (in my judgement) 
than that which 0, Muller would 
propose Instead of it (Dorians, ii. 
p.437). 
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by selling the prisoners as slaves—and Athenian vengeance 
probably gratified by putting the ^varriors to death i a 
body of 1000_colonists werf sent from Athens to Lunt 
Potidaea and its vacant territory, 2 

Two full years had now elapsed since the actual com 
B.o. 429. mencement of war by the attack of the Thebans 
on rlatsea. Yet the Peloponnesians had accom¬ 
plished no part of what they expected. They had not res¬ 
cued Potidsea, nor had their twice-repeated invasion al¬ 
though assisted by the unexpected disasters arising from 
the epidemic, as yet brought Athens to any sufficietit hu¬ 
miliation—though perhaps the envoys which she had sent 
during the foregoing summer with propositions for peace 
(contrary to the advice of Perikles) may have produced an 
impression that she could not hold out long. At the same 
time the Peloponnesian allies had on their side suffered 
little damage, since the ravages inflicted by the Athenian 
fleet on their coast may have been nearly compensated by 
the booty which their invading troops gained in Attica. 
Probably by this time the public opinion in Greece had 
contracted an unhappy familiarity with the state of war, 
so that nothing but some decisive loss and humiliation on 
one side at least, if not on both, would suffice to terminate 
it. In this third spring, the Peloponnesians did not repeat 
their annual march into Attica —deterred, partly, we may 
suppose, by fear of the epidemic yet raging there—but 
still more, by the strong desire of the Thebans to take 
their revenge on Platsea. 

To this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith 
Third year head of the confederate army. No soon- 

ofthewar—• or had he entered and begun to lay waste the 

than the Platsean heralds came forth 
marches to to arrest his hand, and accoi^ted him in the fol- 
of Auica!'''' lowing terms:—‘‘Archidamus, and ye men of 
Lacedaemon, ye act wrong and in a manner nei¬ 
ther worthy of yourselves nor of your fathers, in thus in¬ 
vading the territory of Plat^a. For the Lacedemonian 
Pausanias son of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated 
Greece from the Persians, in conjunction with those Greeks 

^ Thncyd. ii. 70; iii. 17 , How- since Xenophon was appointed to 
oyer, the displeasure of the Athe- command against the Chalkidiana 
mans against the commanders in the ensuing year, 
cannot haye heen very serious, ® Diodor, xii, 46, 
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wlio stood forward to bear their share of the danger^ offered 
sacrifice to Zeus Eleutherius in the market¬ 
place of Plat^a; and there, in presence of all 
the allies, assigned to the Plat avails their own the Pia- 
city and territory to hold in full autonomy, so 
that none sliould invade them wrongfully or with damua-iiia 
a view to enslave them: should such invasion 
occur, the allies present pledged themselves to Piatl«riri 
stand forward with all their force as pro- 
tectors. While your fathers made to us this grant in 
consideration of our valour and forwai^dness in that peril¬ 
ous emergency, ye are now doing the precise contrary : 
ye are come along with our worst enemies the Thebans to 
enslave us* And we on our side now adjure you, calling 
to witness the gods who sanctioned that oath, as well as 
your paternal and our local gods, not to violate the oath 
by doing wrong to the Platsean territory, but to let us live 
on in that autonomy which Pausanias guaranteed."^ 

Whereunto Archidamus replied— “Ye speak fairly, 
men of Platsea, if your conduct shall be in harmony with 
your words. Pemain autonomous yourselves, as Pausanias 
granted, and help us to liberate those other Greeks, who, 
after having shared in the same dangers and sworn the 
same oath along with you, have now been enslaved by the 
Athenians. It is for their liberation and that of the other 
Greeks that this formidable outfit of war has been brought 
forth. Pursuant to your oatlis, ye ought by rights, and 
we now invite you, to take active part in this object. But 
if ye cannot act thus, at least remain quiet, conformably to 
the summons which we have already sent to you. Enjoy 
your own territory, and remain neutral—receiving both 
parties as friends, but neither party for warlike purposes. 
With this we shall satisfied.” 

The reply of Ai’chidamus discloses by allusion a cir- 
ct^mstance which the historian had not before directly 
mentioned; that the Lacedsemonians had sent a formal 
summons to the Plataeans to renounce their alliance with 
Athens and remain neutral. At what time this took 
place, 2 we know not, but it marks the peculiar sentiment 

* Tbuoya* il. 71, 72. of the slaughter of the Platseau 

* This previous summons is agaia prisoners (iii. 68 ) ; 816 x 1 t 6 v re 

alluded to afterwardsi onocoasioa dXXov 8^9av, &c. 

VOL. V. 12 O * 
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attacliing to the town. Eut the Plataeans did not comply 
•with the invitation thus repeated. The heralds, having 
returned for instructions into the city, brought back for 
answer, that compliance was impossible, without the con¬ 
sent of the Athenians, since their wives and families were 
now harboured at Athens : besides, if they should profess 
neutrality, and admit both parties as friends, the Thebans 
might again make an attempt to surprise their city. In 
reply to their scruples, Archidamus again addressed them 
—“ Well then—hand over your city and houses to us La¬ 
cedaemonians: mark out the boundaries of your territory: 
specify the number of your fruit-trees, and all your other 
property which admits of being numbered; and then 
retire whithersoever ye choose, as long as the war 
continues. As soon as it is over, we will restore to you 
all that we have received—in the interim we will hold it 
in ti*ust, and keep it in cultivation, and pay you such an 
allowance as shall suj6fi.ce for your wants.” i ? 

The proposition now made was so fair and tempting, 
that the general bodyof the Plataeans were at first inclined 
to accept it, provided the Athenians would acquiesce. 
They obtained from Archidamus a truce long enough to 
enable them to send envoys to Athens. After communica¬ 
tion with the Athenian assembly, the envoys returned to 
Platsea bearing the following answer—“Men of Platsea, the 
Athenians say they have never yet permitted you to be 
wronged since the alliance first began,—nor will they now 
betray you, but will help you to the best of their power. 
And they adjure you, by the oaths which your fathers 
swore to them, not to depart in any way fi-om the alliance.” 

This message awakened in the bosoms of the Plataeans 
The Pia- the full force of ancient and tenacious sentiment. 
They resolved to maintain, at all cost, and even 
•fco the extreme of ruin, if necessity should require 
it, their union with Athens. It was indeed 
possible that they could do otherwise (consider¬ 
ing the position of their wives and families) with¬ 
out the consent of the Athenians. Though we cannot 
wonder that the latter refused consent, we may yet 
remark, that, in their situation, a perfectly generous ally 
might weir have granted it. For the forces of Platsea 
counted for little as a portion of the aggregate strength 

^ Thucyd. ii. 73, 74. 


ta'ans re¬ 
solve to 
stand out 
and defy 
the Lace- 
dsemonian 
force. 
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of Atliens; nor could tlie Atlienians possibly protect it 
ajrainst the superior land-force of enemies. In fact, so 
li op eless was tlie attem pt, tb at tli ey never even tri ed, tlirougb- 
out tlie whole course of the long subsequent blockade. 

The final refusal of the Plateaus was proclaimed to 
Arcliiclamus by word of mouth from the walls, invocation 
since it was not thought safe to send out any 
messenger. As soon as the Spartan prince heard damus on 
the answer, he prepared for hostile operations, 

—apparently with very sincere reluctance, attest- the 
cd in the following invocation emphatically PiatocAns. 


pronouncect. 

“Ye Gods and Heroes, who hold the Platsean terri¬ 
tory, be yo my witnesses, that we have not in the first in- 
staiice wrongfully — not until these Plateans have^ first 
renounced the oaths binding on all of us—invaded this ter¬ 
ritory, in which our fathersdefeateclthePersiansafter prayers 
io you, and whichye granted as propitious for Greeks to fight 
in: nor shall we commit wrong in what we may do farther, for 
•we have taken pains to tender reasonable terms, hut without 
success. Be ye now consenting parties: may those who are be- 

gimiingthewrongreceivepunishmentforit—may those who 
tireaimingtomfiict penalty righteously, obtain their object.” 

It w’as thus that Archidamus, in language delivered 
probably under the walls, and within hearing of the citi- 
y,ens who maimed them, endeavoured to conciliate the gods 
and heroes of that town which he was about to ruin and 
(ler)opulatc. The wdiolc of this preliminary debate,i so 
stnkmgly and dramatically set forth by Thucydides, 
illustrat es the respectful reluctance with which theLaced^- 
' monians first brought themselves to assail this scene of the 
fdories of their fathers. What deserves remark is, their 
Ssentiment attaches itsel at.all to teePlatean 

people, hut onif' to the Plataean territory. It is purely 
^ iocai, though it becomes partially transferred to the people, 
as tenants of this spot, by secondary association. We see, 
indeed, that nothing but the long-standing antipathy ot the 
Thebans induced Archidamus to undertake the enterprise; 
for the conquest of Platsea was of no avaih towards the 
main ohiects of the war, though the exposed situation ot the 
town caused it to he crushed between the two great con- 
■ .tending forces:in Greece. 

' Tlmcyd, ii. 71-75. 


2 G 2 
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ArcHdamus now commenced the siege forthwith ‘ 
Commence- that his numerous army, the enfe 

“eSeof**'° tie Peloponnesian confederacy 

Iiafma. Capture a place, of no great size 

and probably npt very well fortified—yet defend ’ 
a resolute garrison of 400 native citizens, witt 
eighty Athenians. 1 There was no one else in the town 
except 110 female slaves for cooking. The fruit-trees cut 
down m laying waste the cultivated land, sufficed to form 
a strong palisade all round the town, so as completelv to 
enclose the inhabitants. Next, Archidamus, havin/ab- 
undance of timber near at hpd in the forests of KithSron 
hegan to erect a mound against a portion of the town wal/ 
so as to be able to scale it by an inclined plane, and thus take 
the place by assault. Wood, stones, and earth were pUed 
up in a vast heap—cross palings of wood being carri^ on 
each side of It, m parallel lines at right angles to the town 
wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose mass of materi- 
als between them together. For seventy days and as 
many nights did the army labour at this work, without 
any intermission, taking turns for food and repose: and 
irough such unremitting assiduity, the mound approached 
near to the height of the town wall. But as it gradually 
mounted up, the Plataeans were not idle on their side* 
they constructed an additional wall of wood, which they 
planl^d on the top of their own town wall so as to height* 
en the part in contact with the enemy’s mound; sustain¬ 
ing it by brickwork behind, for which the neighbouring 
houses furnished materials. Hides, raw as well as dressed 
were suspended in front of it, in order to protect the workmen 
against missiles, and the wood-work against fire-carrying 
arrows.2 And as the besiegers still continued heaping up 
materials, to raise their mound to the hejghfc even of this 
recent addition, the Plataeans met them liy breaking a hole 
in the lower paH of their town wall, and pulling in the f 
earth from the lower portion of the mound; which then 
mil m at the top, and left a vacant space near the wall. 
Thm the besiegers filled up by letting down quantities of 
stih clay rolled up in wattled reeds, which could not be 
pulled away in the same manner. Again, the Plataeans 
dug a subterranean passage from the interior of their 
town to the ground immediately under the mound, and 

' i m ... 


Tliucyd. iii. ea 


Tliucyd. ii. 75. 
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thus carried away unseen its earthly foundation; so that 
the besiegers saw their mound continually sinking down, 
in spite of fresh additions at the top—yet without know¬ 
ing the reason. Nevertheless it was plain that these strata¬ 
gems would be in the end ineffectual, and the Platseans 
accordingly built a new portion of town wall in the interior, 
in the shape of a crescent, taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound. The besiegers were 
thus deprived of all benefit from the mound, assuming 
it to be successfully completed; since when they had 
raarched over it, there stood in front of them a new town 
wall requiring to be carried in like manner. 

Nor was this the only method of attack employed. 
Archidamus farther brought up battering en- Operations 
gines, one of which greatly shook and endan- of attack ^ 
gered the additional height of wall built by the ^^the^be-^ 
Platffians against the mound; while others were 
brought to bear on different portions of the cir- progress, 
cuit of the town wall. Against these new , 

assailants, various means of defence were used, resort to 
The defenders on the walls let down ropes, got blockade, 
hold of the head of the approaching engine, and pulled it 
by main force out of the right line, either upwards or side¬ 
ways; or they prepared heavy wooden beams on the wall, 
each attached at both ends by long iron chains to two poles 
projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised and held aloft: so that at the proper 
moment when the battering machine approached the wall, 
the chain was suddenly let go, and the beam fell down 
with great violence directly upon the engine, breaking off 
its projecting beak.i However rude these defensive pro¬ 
cesses may seem, tliey were found effective against the be¬ 
siegers, who saw fheraselves, at the close of three months’ 
'^unavailing efforts, obliged to renounce the idea of taking 
■the town in any other way than by the process of blockade 
and fomine—a process alike tedious and costly.2 

Before they would incur so much inconvenience, how¬ 
ever, they had recourse to one farther stratagem—that 
of trying to set the town on fire. From the height of 

* Tho -various expedients, such discussed in theiEneaaPoliorketic, 
as those here described, employed c. 33, seq. 
both for offence and dofcnce in * Thucyd. ii 76, 
the ancient sieges, are noticed and 
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their moiincl, they threw down large quantities offafyots 
partly into the space between the mound and the newly! 
huilt crescent wall—partly, as far as they could reach into 
other parts of the city: pitch and other combustibles were 
next added, and the whole mass set on fire. The confla¬ 
gration was tremendous, such as had never been before 
seen: a large portion of the town became unapproachable^ 
and the whole of it narrowly escaped destruction. Nothino* 
could have preserved it, had the wind been rather more 
favourable. There was indeed a further story of an oppor¬ 
tune thunder-storm coming to extinguish the flames, whicli 
Thucydides does not seem to credit. i In spite of much 
partial damage, the town remained still defensible, and the 
spirit of the inhabitants unsubdued. 

There now remained no other resource except to build 

Waiiofcir- ^ circumvallation round Plataa, and 

cumvaiia. ‘ t^ust to the slow process of famine. The task 
was distributed in suitable fractions among the 
Piatffia— various confederate cities, and completed about 
the place the middle of September, si little before the 
helea- ^ autumnal equinox. 2 Two distinct walls were' 
guered and constructed, with sixteen feet of intermediate 
to matota^in space all covered in, so as to look like one very 
the thick wall. There were moreover two ditches, 
a e. which the bricks for the wall had been 

taken—one on the inside towards Plateea, and the other 
on the outside against any foreign relieving force. The 
interior covered space between the walls was intended to 
serve as permanent quarters for the troops left on guard, 
consisting half of Pceotians and half of Peloponnesians.^ 

^ Thxioyd. ii. 77. tice of intercalation to rectify the 

® Thucyd- ii. 78. xaX iitsdri irav calendar, vaSed from city to city; 
eSsipYttCTo ireprApxToopoo imxoXixQ, so that if Thucydides had specified 
at the period of the year when the day of the Attic month BoS-^ 
the star Arcturus rises immediate- dromion (instead of specifying the 
ly before sunrise—that is, some rising of Arcturus) on which this 
time between the 12th and 17th of work was finished, many of his 
September: see GSller’s note on readers would not have distinctly 
the passage. ThucydidSs does not understood him. HippokratSs also, 
often give any fixed marks to dis- in indications of time for medical 
criminate the various periods of purposes, employs the appearance 
the year, as we find here done, of Arcturus and other stars. 

The Greek months were all lunar * Thucyd. ii. 78 ; iii, 21. Erom 
months, ornominally so: thenames this description of the double wall 
of months, as well as the prao- and covered q.uarters provided for 
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At the same time that Archidamus began the siege of 
Platsea, the Athenians on their side despatched a force of 
2000 hoplites and 200 horsemen to the Ohallddic peninsula^ 
under Xenophon son of Euripides (with two colleagues), 
the same who had granted so recently the capitulation of 
Potidsea. It was necessary doubtless to convoy Athenian 
and establish the new colonists who were about 
to occupy the deserted site of Potidsea. More- Potidoca 
over, the general had acquired some know- ami^oixai- 
ledge of the position and parties of the Chal- Thrace-it 
kidic towns, and hoped to be able to act against is defeated 
them with effect. He first invaded the territory 
belonging to the Botti£ean town of Spartolus, not without 
hopes that the city itself would be betrayed to him by in¬ 
telligences within. But this was prevented by the arrival 
of an additional force from Olynthus, partly hoplites, partly 
peltasts. Such peltasts, a species of troops between hepy- 
armed and light-armed, furnished with a pelta (or light 
shield) and short spear or javelin, appear to have taken their 
rise amongtheseChalkidic Greeks, being equipped in a man¬ 
ner half Greek and half Thracian: we shall find them here¬ 
after much improved and turned to account by some of the 
ablest Grecian generals. The Chalkidichoplites are generally 
of inferior merit: on the other hand, their cavalry and theii* 
peltasts are very good. In the action which now took place 
under the walls of Spartolus, the Athenian hoplites defeated 
those of the enemy, but their cavalry and their light troops 
were completely w^orsted by the Chalkidic. These latter, 
still farther strengthened by the arrival of fresh peltasts 
from Olynthus, ventured even to attack the Athenian 
hoplites, who thought it prudent to fall back upon frie two 
companies left in reserve to guard the baggage. During 
this retreat they were harassed by the Chalkidic horse and 
Aight-armed, who retired when the Athenians turned upcm 
them, but attacked them on all sides when on their march, 
and employed missiles so effectively that the retreating 
hoplites could no longer maintain a steady order, but took 
to flight and sought refuge at Botidsea. Four hundred 
and thirty hoplites, near one-fourth of the whole force, 

what was foreknown as a long Sn the two years’ blockade of To- 
blockade, wo may understand the tidsea—and their readiness to grant 
sufferings of the Athenian troops an easy capitulation to the bo* 
(who probably had no double wall) sieged; see a few pages above. 
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together with all three generals T)eri«?'hpr 1 ;v. i 
while the expedition retLed in dlhonour^o SLt 
In the western parts of Greece, the arms of 4‘ 
her allies were more successful. The Am^akio^* 
Operations ated hv their repulse from fhp a 

Argos,^during trprecXig^ttt'^”^ 

.Tohlta°tre!Ln° ? new and larger pians^of 

Athenians. Tconcert whh theT^T' 
by land and GorintTi win a . 1 1 • t mother-citv 

sea, con- ntJi, whei 6 they obtained warm support th att 

tween the* the Lacedsemonians to take nar? 

imbraZts ^ Simultaneous attack of Akarnania bv C? 

and Peio- as Well as by sea, which wnnlrl 
ponnesians. Akamnnicinc ^ x prevent the 

Alcarnanians from concentrating their forces in 

anjr one point and would put each of their townships unon 

an isolated self-defence: so that all of them mic^ht ifp 
powered in succession, and detached, together with Kenw' 

f from thi Athenian SliSce 

twenty triremes, was accounted incompetent to fope ^th 
a Peloponnesian fleet such as might be fitted out at Oorihth 
There was even some hope that the important station at 
Naupaktus might Itself be taken, so as to expel the A^S 
mans completely from those parts. 

The scheme of operations now projected was far more 
bwZ'rtb. f°“P’^®f®*isive than anything which the war 
Ambra- l afforded. The land-force of the Am- 

kiots, Peio- bralciots, together with their neighbours and 

Jf°'1-"°’°“‘®frtl>e.LeukadiansandAnaktorians, 

tic allies- assembled near their own city: while their mari 

«““• “ ir„r» T T "'Sf 

• * A coast. The force at Ambrakia was 

the LaceammoSSmiml 

over from^P.f 

cross over horn Peloponnesus, eluding the vigilance of 
Phormio—but also by a numerous body of Epfrotic and 
Macedonian auxiliaries, collected even from fhe distant 
and northernmost tribes. A thousand Chaonians were 
present, under the command of Photyus and Nikanor two 
annual chiefs chosen from the regal gei^^ Sher his 

aoknATvi *^4 Thesprotians who caml. along with them 

acknowledged any hereditary king. The Molossians and 

* Tbucyd. ii, 79. 
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Atintaiies, who also joined the force, were under Sabylinthus, 
regent on lieluilf of the young prince I'liarypas. There came, 
besides, the Paranuii, from tlm l)ank8 of the river Aons, un¬ 
der their kingOraidus, together with 1000 Oresi.ae, a trib%. 
rather Macedonian than Epirot, sent by their king Antio- 
chus. Even king Perdikkas, though then nominally in alli¬ 
ance with Athens, sent 1000 of his Macedonian subjects, who 
liowever arrived too late to l)e, of any use* ^ This large and 
diverse l>c>dy of Epirotic invaders, a new phsenoinenon in 
Grecian history, and got together doubtless by the hopes of 
plunder, proves the extensive relations of the tribes of the 
interior with the city of Aml)rakia—-a city^ destined to be¬ 
come in later days the capital ofthe Epirotic king Pyrrhus* 
It had been concerted that the Peloponnesian fleet 
from Carinth should join that already assembled at Leukas, 
and act upon the coast o f Akarnania at the same time that 
the land-roree marched into that territory. But Knemus, 
finding the land-force united and ready near Ambrakia, 
(ieemed it unneccBsary to await the fleet from They march 
Corinth, and marched straight into Akarnania, 
through Limnaja, a frontier village territory be- naniau*^^ 
longing to the Amphilochian Argos. He 
rected liis inarcli upon Stratus~~an interior 
t own, the chief place in Akarnania—the capture of which 
would be likely t,o carry with it the surrender of the rest; 
especially as the Akarnauiaus, distracted by the presence 
of the sinpH at lieukas, and alarmed by the large body of 
invaders on tlieir frontier, did not dare to leave their own 
separate homes, so that Stratus was left altogether to its 
own citisseiis. Nor was Phormio, though they sent an 
urgent message to liim, in any condition to help them; 
since he could not leave Naupaktus unguarded, when the 
large fleet fronA3orinth was known to be approaching. 
fUnder sucli circumstances, Knemus and his army iMulged 
confident hopeB of overpowering Stratus without dimeulty. 
.They marclmd in three,divisions: the Epirots in the cei^e 
--the Jjeukadians and Anaktorians on the ■*’iRhf^ 7 "the Pe¬ 
loponnesians and Amhrakiots, together with ivnemus him¬ 
self, on tlie left So little expectation was entertained of 
resiBtance, that these three; divisions took mo pains to keep 
near, or even in sight of each other. Both the Greek di- 
visions, indeed, maiiitained a good order of march, and kept 

I Tliucyd. ii. 80. 
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proper scouts on the look out; but the Enirots advo 4 

fo™S‘iKr K'""' cton 

luuiiea tne van. iliese men, accounted tliA 
Gf all tlie Epirotic tribes, were so full of conc^t^ ^ 
rashness, that when they approached near to Stratum 
would not halt to encamp and assail the rdorp 

Greeks; but marched alone with the othAr^^‘^^ 1 ^ 
right forward to the town, intendinrt a 
handed and confident that they & trrvIt a t' 

assault before the Greeks came up, so that tie entire ffW* 

Kashnessof would be theirs The Rtr.-,t:o,,r 
the Epirote 1-,^ Vu- ■ ftratiaus jvatohed and 

—defeat P onted by this imprudence. Plantin<T ambus 
and repulse CadeS in convenient nlonao o«,l „&."niDUS- 

Of the army. EnivAto t.^ ^ I pJaces, and Suffering the 

«t th« !«me timf “trChloiSS X“omS 
while T®’’® with great sWhtw' 

XiM ^'f'^ward in advance of their Greek 

a™, of a. b.tae, a,“yi “bSSr\?«t 

puTBued bythe Akarnanians, made it known a tbem The 
two divisions then ioined nroterter) r- -r® 

hoEu^iS”^ C •'■'t«“>» a&E“.S 
a Sra\T”,rf ^ “ii-i «W 

longer any fear of slingefs he retreated to^tbV^®^®A^^® “® 
a distance ofbAt,.,.a=vr®- ' ^®t®y6ated to^he river Anapus, 

the news if th^ v^”® “ii®s.. * Well-aware that 

forces immediately to thl aTd°if4tratif b**t^^ Akamanian p 

S‘»” Akl.;Xhit^:^ yra 

Laoedmmonki inte^® country which was attached to the 
From+b^ ?• and sought shelter near their citv 

EiXEEvTwa'r"’* “■“ teamed athl: 

wKe^aWendX&'X”'™. *«« C.rinlh, 

naa oeen destined to cooperate with Knemus off the 
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coast of Akarnania, liad foimd difliculties in its passage 
alike unexpected and insuperable. Mustering forty-seven 
triremes of Corintli, Sikyon, and other places, with a body 
of soldiers on board and with accompanying Tbe Poio- 
store-vessels—it departed from the harbour of 
Corinth and made its way along the northern from 
coast of Acliaia. Its commanders, not intending 
to meddle with Phormio and his twenty ships —move- 
at Naupaktus, never imagined that he would 
venture to attack a number so greatly su- Phormio to 
perior. The triremes were accordingly fitted i*- 

out more as transports for numerous soldiers than witlt 
any view to naval combat—and with little attention to the 
choice of skilful rowers. i 


Except in the combat near Korkyra, and there only 
partially—the Peloponnesians had never yet made ptual^ 
trial of Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of 
excellence which it had now reached. Themselves retain¬ 


ing the old unimproved mode of fighting and of working 
ships at sea, they had no practical idea of the degree to 
which it had been superseded by Athenian training. Among 
the Athenians, on the contrary, not only the seamen gener¬ 
ally had a confirmed feeling of their own superiority—hut 
Phormio especially, the ablest of all their captains, always 
familiarised his men with the conviction, that no Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet, be its number ever so great, could possil)ly 
contend against tbem with success.2 Accordingly the 
Corinthian admirals, Machaonand his two colleagues, were 
surprised to observe that Phormio with his small Athenian 
squadron, instead of keeping safe in Naupaktus, was 
moving in parallel line with them and watching their 


^ Tlnicytl. ii- 83, <i>C sitl vau- 
)j.ixyXa'/f aXXct axpaTuoTixtbTSpov ««- 
peoxsyao'ijiavoi: coinparo the spooch 
of KnfiiiBUB, c. 87. The unskilful- 
nosa of the rowers is noticed ( 0 . 
84). 

2 ThucytL ii.88. wpAtgpov pilv Yap 
del abtoic iXnys. (Phormio) %al 
TcpoTcapeffxeOaCa tdc Yvtbjji.a(;, (he; oiiSev 
auToU TcXi^Ooc vstbv TOaouTOv, eiti- 
icXtYI) 'OTtojAevexiov aOxoic 

icfti’ xal ol „ erxpaxKOxai ex tcoXXoo, 
ev CT«pt<nv a'ixok X7]v dSUoaiv Ta'3x7]v 
elXi^'peuavi jAT^Seva o'y^Xov AO'v 


vaiot Svxec neXoicovvYiclmv 
ve (hv Oitoy 10 psTv. 

This passage is not only re* 
markable as it conveys the striking 
persuasion entertained by the Athe¬ 
nians of their own naval superior¬ 
ity, but also as it discloses the. 
frank and intimate communication 
between the Athenian captain and 
his seamen—so strongly pervading 
and determining the feelings of the 
latter. Compare what is told re¬ 
specting the Syracusan Henno-: 
kratfia, Xenoph. Hellen. i 1, 80. 
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progress until they should get out of the Corinthian Gulf 
into the more open sea., Having advanced along the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus as far as Patrse in Achaia 
they then altered their course, and bore to the north-west 
in order to cross over towards the .^tolian coast, in their 
way to Akarnania. In doing this, however, they perceived 
that Phormio was bearing down upon them from Chalkis 
and the month of the river Euenus; and they now dis¬ 
covered for the first time that he was going to attack them" 
Disconcerted by the incident, and not inclined for a navai 
combat in the wide and open sea, they altered their plan 
of passage, returned to the coast of Peloponnesus and 
Imought to for the night at some point near to Rhium the 
narrowest breadth of the strait. Their bringing to was a 
mere feint intended to deceive Phormio and induce him to 
go back for the night to his own coast: for during the 
course of the night, they left their station, and tried to 
get across the breadth of the Gulf, where it was near the 
strait and comparatively narrow, before Phormio could 
come down upon them. And if the Athenian captain had 
really gone back to take night-station on his own coast 
they would probably have got across to the iEtolian or 
northern coast without any molestation in the wide sea. 
•But he w'atched their movements closely, kept the sea all 
night, and was thus enabled to attack them in midchannel, 
oven during the shorter passage near the strait, at the 
first dawn of morning. i On seeing his approach, the 

' Thuoyd. ii. 83. ’EiteiSV) [aIvtoi 
avTiTtapaTtXeovTcic ts £(bpajv autO'!):; 

<t.hat is, when the Corinthians saw 
the Athenian ships) Tcotpa lijv atptb'i 
•KojAtCofA^vtov, xal ex OaTpoiv 
’A)rata<; itpfj? t-Jjv avTiTtdpac ifjrteipov 
otafJaXXovTCDv eTtl’Axopvavlai; x.aT2lSov 
Tone ’AOyjvaiou? irefe XdtXxtSo; xal 
tou Eir/vou TcotafAOu TCpoo'jt)iovTO!c 
fftpltn, Xal 0 fitx IXa 0 ov v y x x 6 <; O9- 
0 pIAi ffajxev 01, 0 3 Tto 87] avxYxdtCov- 
TXtvaUfA«xsivxaTa|Alaov xov 7ropO(Aov, 

There is considerable difficulty 
in clearly understanding what was 
here done, especially what is meant 
by the words o 3 x IXaflov vuxt^c O'pop- 
{Atoip,6vbi, which words the Scho¬ 
liast construed as if the nominative 


case to fe'XaOov were ol ’A0r]valoi, 
whereas the natural structure of 
the sentence, as well as the pro¬ 
babilities of fact, lead the best 
commentatOM^to consider ot DeXo- 
itowrioioi as the nominative case 
to that verb. The remark of th^ 
Scholiast, however, shows us, that 
the difficulty of understanding the 
sentence dates from ancient times. 

Dr. Arnold (whose explanation 
is adopted by Poppo and Goller) 
says, “The two fleets were moving 
parallel to one another along the 
opposite shores of the Corinthian 
Gulf. But even when they bad 
sailed out of the strait at Rhium, 
the opposite shores were still so 
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Corinthian admirals ranged tlieir triremes in a circle with 
the prows outward—like the spokes of a wheel. The 


near, that tho relopoimesians hoped 
to cross over without opposition, 
if they could so far deceive the 
Athenians as to tho spot wliero 
they brought to for the night, as 
to induce them either to stop too 
soon, or to advance too far, that 
they might not he exactly opposite 
to them to intercept the passage. 
If they could lead tho Athenians 
to think that they meant to advance 
in the niglit beyond Patne, tho 
Athenian ileet was likely to con¬ 
tinue its own course along the 
northern shore, to ho ready to 
intercept them when they should 
0ndeavo\ir to run across to Acar- 
nania. But tlie Athenians, aware 
that they had stopped at Patroe, 
stopped themselves atOhalkis, in¬ 
stead of proceeding farther to the 
westward; and thus were so nearly 
opposite to them, that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians had not time to get 
more than half way across, before 
they found thomsolvos encountered 
by their watchful enemy.” 

This explanation scorns to mo 
not satisfactory, nor does it take 
account of all the facts of the case. 
The first belief of the Poloponne|> 
sians was, that Fhormio would not 
dare to attack them at all : accord' 
ingly, having arrived aiPatra:, they 
stretclied from thence across tho 
Gulf to the mouth of Jdie Buenus 
—the natural way orprocoeding 
apaording to ancient navigation- 
going in the direction of Akarnania 
(iTci ’Ax«pvavi«<). While they were 
thus stretching across, they per¬ 
ceived Phormio bearing down ui^)on 
them from the Buenus: tliis was 
a surjxrise to them; and as they 
wished to avoid a battle in the 
mSd-ohannol, they desisted from 
proeeeding fart.her that day, in 
hopes to be able to deceive Phor¬ 


mio in respect of their night-sta¬ 
tion. They made a feint of taking 
night-station on tho shore between 
Patra? and Rhiurn, near the narrow- 
part of tho strait; but, in reality, 
they “slipped anchor and put to 
sea during thenight” (as Mr. Bloom¬ 
field says), in hopes of getting 
across tho shorter passage under 
favour of darkness, before Phormio 
could come upon them. That they 
must have done this is proved by 
tho fact, that the subsequent battle 
was fought on the morrow in the 
mid-clmnnel very little after day- 
'break (we learn this from what 
Thucydides says about the gulf- 
breeze, for which Phormio waited 
before he would commence his 
attack— ^Tcep dvap-ivtov ts rcspiiTiXst, 
xai stcbfJai YlY'JseOoti eni tyjv I to). 
If Phormio had returned to Ohalkis, 
they would probably have suc¬ 
ceeded; but he must have kept 
tho sea all night, which would be 
the natural proceeding of a vigilant 
captain determined not to let the 
Peloponnesians get across without 
fighting; so that he was upon thorn 
in tho mid-channel immediately 
after day broke. 

Putting all the statements of 
Thucydides together, we may be 
convinced that this is the way in 
which the facta occurred. But of 
the precise sense of 6 ^op[jLiarti:jjLsvot., 

I confess I do not feel certain : 
Haaok says it means “clam appel¬ 
lors ad littus,” but here, I think, 
that sense will not do; for the Pe¬ 
loponnesians did not wish, and 
could indeed hardly hope, to con¬ 
ceal from Phormio the spot where 
they brought to fur the night, and 
to make him suppose that they 
brought to at some point of the 
shore west of Patrae, when in re¬ 
ality they passed the night in 
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circle was made as large as it conld be without leavino* 
opportunity to the Athenian assailing ships to practise the 
manoeuvre of the diekplus, i and the interior space was suffi¬ 
cient not merely for the store-vessels, but also for five chosen 


Patrce—wliich is what Dr. Arnold 
supposes. The shore west of Patrje 
makes a bend, to the south-west 
(forming the Gulf of Patras), so 
that the distance from the northern 
(or iEtolian and Akarnanian) side 
of the Gulf becomes for a consider¬ 
able time longer and longer, and 
the Peloponnesians would thus 
impose upon themselves a longer 
crossing, increasing the difficulty 
of getting over without a battle. 
But 6cpopfjLiodp.svoi may reasonably 
be supposed to mean (especially 
in conjunction with oov. sXaQov) 
“taking up a simulated or imper¬ 
fect night-station,” in which they 
did not really intend to stay all 
night, and which could be quitted 
at short notice and with ease. The 
preposition 0tc6 in composition 
would thus have the sense not of 
secrecy (clam)^ but oi 8 ham~perform-%, 
awce, or of mere going through 
the forms of an act for the purpose 
of making a false impression (like 
Onocpspsiv, Xenoph. Hell, iv, 72 ), 
Mr. Bloomfield proposes conjec- 
turally dtpO£>iuicrd|jLevot, meaning 
“that the Peloponnesians slipped 
their anchors in the night:” I 
place no faith in the conjecture, 
but I believe him to be quite right 
in supposing, that the Peloponne¬ 
sians did actually slip their anchors 
in the night. 

Another point remains to be ad¬ 
verted to. The battle took place 
xatd {jLSffov Tov :frop 9 jxAv. Now we 
need.not understand this expression 
to allude to the narrowest part of 
the sea, or the strait, strictly and 
precisely ; that is the line of seven 
stadia between Rbium and An- 
tirrhium. But 1 think we must 
understand it to, mean a portion 


of sea not far westward of the 
strait, where the breadth, though 
greater than that of the strait it¬ 
self, is yet not so great as it be¬ 
comes in the line drawn north- 
'ward from Patrm. We cannot 
understand TtopOfjLo? (as Mr. Bloom¬ 
field and Poppo do—see the note 
of the latter on the Scholia) to 
mean irajectus simply—that is to 
say, the passage across even the 
widest portion of the Gulf of Patras: 
nor does the passage cited out of 
c. 86 require us so to understand 
it. nop 9 p, 6 <; in Thucydides means 
a strait, or narrow crossing of sea, 
and Poppo himself admits that 
Thucydides always uses it so: nor 
would it be reasonable to believe 
that he would call the line of sea 
across the Gulf, from Patrm to the 
mouth of the Euenus, a n:op 9 |ji. 6 <;. 
See the note of Gbller on this point, 

^ Thucyd. ii. 86. 5 i 86 vTe« 8t^y.- 
TtXouv. The great object of the 
fast-sailing Athenian trireme was, 
to drive its beak against some 
weak part of the adversary’s ship; 
l|:he stern, the side, or the oars— 
not against the beak, which was 
strongly constructed as well for 
defence as for offence. The Athe¬ 
nian therefore, rowing through the 
intervals of the adversary’s line, 
and thus'^etting in their rear, 
turned rapidly, and got the 
portunity, before the ship of Se 
adversary could change its posi¬ 
tion, of striking it either in the*^ 
stern or some weak part. Such a 
mancBuvre was called the dieJcplus. % 
The success of it of course de¬ 
pended upon the extreme rapidity 
and precision of the movements of ■ 
the Athenian vessel, so superior 
in this respect to its adversary, 
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triremes, who were kept as a reserve to dart out when re¬ 
quired through the intervals between the outer triremes. 

In this position they were found and attacked shortly 
after daybreak by Phormio, who bore down 
upon them with his ships in single file,^ all ad- battle be- 
mirable sailers, and his own ship leading; all 
being strictly forbidden to attack until he should and the Pe- 
give the signal. He rowed swiftly round the ®rf 

Peloponnesian circle, nearing the prows ot tneir his com- 
ships as closely as he could, and making constant 
semblance of being about to come to blows. 

Partly from the intimidating effect of this manoeuvre, 
altogether novel to the Peloponnesians—partly from the 
natural difficulty, well-known to Phormio, of keeping 
every ship in its exact stationary position—the order of 
the circle, both within and without, presently became 
disturbed. It was not long before a new ally came to his 
aid, on which he calculated, postponing his actual attack 
until this favourable incident occurred. The strong land- 
breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth, always wont to begin 
shortly after daybreak, came down upon the Peloponnesian 
fleet with its usual vehemence, at a moment when the 
steadiness of their order was already somewhat giving way; 
and forced their ships more than ever out of proper rela¬ 
tion one to the other. The triremes began to run foul of 
each other, or became entangled with the store-vessels: so 
that in every ship the men on board were obliged to keep 
pushing off their neighbours on each side with poles—not 
without loud clamour and mutual reproaches, which pre¬ 
vented both the orders of the captain, and the cheering 
sound or song whereby the keleust^s animated the rowers 
and kept them to time, from being audible. Moreovei'^ 
the fresh breezy had occasioned such a swell, that these 
rowers, unskilftxi under all circumstances, could not get 
their oars clear of the water, and the pilots thus lost com¬ 
mand over their vessels. i The critical moment was now 

not only in tho Ijetter construe- add two more of Plautus, Mercat. 
tion of the ship, but the excel- iv. 2, 5 , and Asinaria, iii. 1, 15 . , 

lence of rowers and steersmen. When we conceive the structure 

i See Dr. Arnold’s note upon of an ancient trireme, we shall at 
this passage of Thucydides, re- ,onoe see, first, how essential tho 
specting tiie IColeustfes and his heloustfes was, to keep the rowers 
functions: to the passages which in harmonious action—noxt, how 
ho indicates as reference, X will immense the difference ipust.harp 
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come, and Pliormio gave the signal for attack. He first 
drove against and disabled one of the admiral’s ships_his 


beea between practised and un¬ 
practised rowers. The trireme had, 
in all, 170 rowers, distributed into 
three tiers. The upper tier, called 
Thranitse, were sixty-two in num¬ 
ber, or thirty-one on each side: 
the middle tier, or Zygitse, as well 
as the lowest tier, or Thalamita, 
were each fifty-four in number, or 
twenty-seven on each side. Be¬ 
sides these, there were belonging 
to each trireme a certain number, 
seemingly about thirty, of sup¬ 
plementary oars (xu>fiat iteptvsm),^ 
to be used by the epibatse, or sol¬ 
diers serving on board, in case of 
rowers being killed, or oars broken. 
Each tier of rowers was distributed 
along the whole length of the 
vessel, from head to stern, or at 
least along the greater part of it; 
but the seats of the higher tiers 
were not placed in the exact per¬ 
pendicular line above the lower. 
Of course the oars of the thranitse, 
or uppermost tieij were the long¬ 
est: those of the thalamitse, or 
lowest tier, the shortest: those of 
the zygitse, of a length between 
the two. Each oar was rowed 
only by one man. The thranitse, 
as having the longest oars, were 
most hardly worked and most 
highly paid. What the length of the 
oars was, belonging to either tier, 
we do not know; but some of the 
supplementary oars appear to have 
been about fifteen feet in length. 

What is here stated, appears to 
be pretty well ascertained, chiefly 
from the inscriptions discovered 
at Athena a few years ago, so full 
of information respeeting the Athe¬ 
nian marine,-—and from the in¬ 
structive commentary appended to 
these inscriptions by Boeckh, 
Seewesen der Atbener, ch. ix. p. 
1^4,104,115. But there is a great 


deal still respecting the equipment 
of an ancient trireme unascertained 
and disputed. 

Kow there was nothing but the 
voice of the keleustSs to keep these 
170 rowers all to good time with 
their strokes. With oars of dif¬ 
ferent length, and so many row¬ 
ers, this must have been no easy 
matter; and apparently quite im¬ 
possible, unless the rowers were 
trained to act together. The dif¬ 
ference between those who were 
so trained and those who were 
not, must have been immense. 
(Compare Xenophon, CElconomic. 
viii, 8.) We may imagine the dif¬ 
ference between the ships of Phor- 
mio and those of his enemies, and 
the difficulty of the latter iu con¬ 
tending with the swell of the sea 
—when we read this description 
of the ancient trireme. 

About 200 men, that is to say, 
170 rowers and thirty supernumer¬ 
aries, mostly epibatje or hoplites 
serving on board, besides the pilot, 
the man at the ship’s bow, the 
keleustSs, &c., probably some half- 
dozen officers—formed the crew of 
a trireme; compare Herodot. viii, 
17; vii. 184—where he calculates 
the thirty epibatse over and above 
the 200. Dr. Arnold thinks that 
at the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, epibatm on board 
an Athenian trireme were no more 
than ten; but this seems not quite'"' 
made out: see his note ou Thucyd. 
iii. 96. 

The Venetian galleys in the 
thirteenth century were manned 
by about the same number of men. 
“Les gal&res V^nitienn^sduconvoi 
de FJandre devaient 6tre mont^es 
par deux cent hommes libresj 
dont 180 lameurs, et 12 ar*' 
chers. Les arcs ou balistes furent 
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comrades next assailed others with equal success—so that 
the Peloponnesians, confounded and terrified, attempted 
hardly any resistance, hut broke their order and sought 
safety in flight. They fled partly to Patrae, partly to 
Dyme, in Achaia, pursued by the Athenians; who with 
scarcely the loss of a man, captured twelve triremes— 
carried away almost the entire crews,—and sailed off with 
them to Molykreium or Antirrhium, the northern cape at 
the naiTOw mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, opposite to the 
corresponding cape called Ehium in Achaia. Having 
erected at Antirrhium a trophy for the victory, dedicating 
one of the captive triremes to Poseidon, they returned to 
Naupaktus; while the Peloponnesian ships sailed along 
the shore from PatrtB to Kyllene, the principal port in the 
territory of Elis. They were here soon afterwards joined 
by Knemus, who passed over with his squadron from 
Leukas. ^ 

These two incidents, just recounted, with their details 
—the repulse of Knemus and his army from Reflections 
Stratus, and the defeat of the Peloponnesian 
lleet by rhonnio—aiiord ground for some inter- of the reio- 
esting remarks. The first of the two displays ponnesiana. 
the great inferiority of the Epirots to the Greeks—and 
even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks—in the 
qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of 
cooperation for a joint purpose. Confidence of success 
with them is exaggerated into childish rashness, so that 
they despise even the commonest precautions either in 
march or attack; while the Greek divisions on their right 
and on their left are never so elate as to omit either. If, 
on land, we thus discover the inherent superiority of Greeks 
over Epirots involuntarily breaking out—so in tne sea-fight 
we are no less H^ressed with the astonishing superiority 
of the Athenians over their opponents; a superiority,indeed, 
noway inherent, such as that of Greeks over Epirots, but 
depending in this case on previous toil, training, and in¬ 
ventive talent, on the one side, compared with neglect and 
old-fashioned routine on the other. Nowhere does the 
extraordinary value of that seampship, which the Athe¬ 
nians had been gaining by years of improved practice, stand 

IjrescritB «n 1333 pour totites lea le Lovant et UEuroi^e, vol. i. p. 

gaUreade commerco am6os” (Dep- 103). 

piijg, Hiatoiro du Commerce entre * Tliucyd. ii. 84. 
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battles of Phormio Tf 

gradiially becomes less conspicuous aci ix-a 

war,since the Peloponnesians improve IearninJ«e°^ in the 

as the Russians under Peter the Grrpfl^ loo ®®®®™®'nship 

war to„ a. s,ed.. aader Culs nt -S.?C 

man triremes and their crews seem ^ i 

and effective, even before the terrible disastS nt 
and are irreparably deteriorated after that misfoftane’"®®’ 
lo none did the circumstances of this mem^rawLa 
indigTia- fight seem so incomprehensible as tn +T. t 

irTndee? oMhe' 

utTlalS® coX^not “®’^er felt it, and 

e^iiiiect imputed the detaftfnotiiXXi dis**'^*^^^ 

and sent indigSrd^t 

tta- 5 “> i-«««««, ..d r.pdX as* te 

,®P®i'ian commissioners—Brasidas Tim„i, r® 
and Lykophron—were sent down to assist him 
advice and exertions in cslUrm. +« ^ssist him with their 

from the different allied cWes^ ffthL Z ® 

general resentment occasioned’ bv tL rerZ,? r 

fl..t ot trirS. IS 

I anormus,^^—a harbour of Achaia nppr+n ^^stered at 
of Rhium and immediately within the interim Xlf*°Y 

was also collected at the same place afhiL ^ 
aid the operations of the fleet, ^ S'Shore, to 

PhoT^i?!^ P^^ps-rations did not escape the vigilance of 
Phormio, who transmitted to Athens news of hfs vilfn. ^ 
at the same time urgently solicitin 
contend with the increasin/strpntf^^^^^^ 

Athenians immediately sent twentv frp«Ti i®. 

Yet they were inducedYy ?L ins?aLe^^ 

S^s^firS EeTnthe fiSh' ^ 

ZmiTXis? *^t sr PoH;t,ToX 

£ iydtian"^^^^^ ®-®Pt i-4eTf 

adverse winds a7d weX; frnm prevented by 

advised diversion L ‘ This ilh 

oiveision of the fleet from its straight course to 

* Thucyd. ii. 86. 
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join Phormio is a proof liow mucli the counsels of Athens 
were hegirniing to suffer from the loss of Perikles, who 
was just now in his last illness and died shoi'tly afterwards. 
That liability to be seduced by novel entei’prises and pro¬ 
jects of acquisition, against which he so emphatically \yarned 
his couni ryineriyi was even now beginning to manifest its 
disastrous consequences. 

Through the loss of this precious interval, Phormio 
found himself, with no more than his original inforJor 
twenty triremes, opposed to the vastly increased r** 
forces of the enemy—seventy-seven triremes his man- 
with a large force on land to hack them: the co^vring. ^ 
latter no mean help in ancient warfare. He took up his 
station near the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric Ithium 
as it was called—the northern headland, opposite to the 
other headland also called llhium, oia the coast of Achaia. 


The line between these two capes, seemingly about an 
English mile in breadth, forms the entrance of the Co¬ 
rinthian Gulf. The Messenian force from Naupaktus 
attended him, and served on land. But he kept on the 
outside of the Gulf, anxious to fight in a large and open 
breadth of sea, which was essential to Athenian manoeuv¬ 
ring; while his adversaries on their side remained on the 
inside of the Achaic cape, from the corresponding reason 
—feeling that to them the narrow sea was advantageous, ■ 
as making the naval battle like to a land battle, effacing 
all superibrity of nautical skills If we revert back to the 
occasion of tlie battle of Salamis, we find that narrowness 
of space was at that time accounted the best of all pro¬ 
tection for a smaller flejt against a larger. But such had 
been the complete change of feeling, occasioned by the 
system of maiKB^ing introduced since that period in the 
Athenian navy,Tmit amplitude of sea-room is now not less 
"Coveted by Phormio than dreaded by his enemies. The 
improved practice of Athens had introduced a revolution 
in naval warfare. 


For six or seven days successively, the two fleets were 
drawn out against each other—Phormio trying to entice 


» Thucycl. i. U4, rioXX* 8^ ital T*P tiJcc olxelac 

SXXa h to«3 itepiEffsaOai, dp-apTlac tAc td>v evavtlu)/ 8ta- 

Xiv 8fJIX7|ta opX'^v re fxrj ^-reixTaaClai volac. 

itoXefxouvTEc, xal xtvS6vctu? aO- * Thucyd.-H. 86-89: compare vii, 
Oaipatouc; (xt^ TtpootlOsaOai* [xaXXov 36-49. 
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tke Peloponnesians to the outside of the Gulf, while they 
The Peio- side did what they could to bring him 

ponnesian within it.* To him, every day’s postponement 
fleet forces .^ras gain, since it gave him a new chance of his 
a ba’tTuon reinforcements arriving: for that very reason 
the line of the Peloponnesian commanders were eao'er to 
iTaupaiitus. a-ccclorate an action, and at leng'th resorted to a 
f'?°and well-laid plan for forcing it on. But in spite of 

Xiarangues immenso niiineiical supei‘ioi*ity, suoii “was tb,e 
on both discouragement and reluctance prevailino' 
among tneir seamen—many of whom had been 
actual sufferers in the recent defeat—that Knernus and 
Brasidas had to employ emphatic exhortations. They 
insisted on the favourable prospect before them—pointing 
out that the late battle had been lost only by mismanao’e- 
ment and imprudence, which would he for the future cor¬ 
rected—and appealing to the inherent bravery of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian warrior. They concluded by a hint, that while 
those who behaved well in the coming battle would receive 
due honour, the laggards would assuredly be punished:2 a 
topic rarely touched upon by ancient generals in their 
harangues on the eve of battle, and demonstrating con¬ 
spicuously the reluctance of many of the Peloponnesian 
seamen, who had been brought to this second engagement 
chiefly by the ascendency and strenuous commands of 
Sparta. To such reluctance Phormio pointedly alluded 
in the encouraging exhortations which he on his side ad¬ 
dressed to his men: for they too, in spite of their habitual 
confidence at sea, strengthened by the recent victory, were 
dispirited by the smallness of their numbers. He reminded 
them of their long practice and rational conviction of 
superiority at sea, such as no augmentation of numbers, 
especially with an enemy conscious of hTs own weakness, 
could overbalance. He called upon them to show theif 
habitual discipline and quick apprehension of orders, and 
above all to perform their regular movements in perfect 
silence during the actual battle^—useful in all matters of 


' Thucyd. ii. 86. 

^ ^ Thucyd, ii, 87. Tu>v 64 Tcpixspov 
^Yep.6vu)v o6 )rslpov tyjv iTiij^slpy^oiv 
-itapaaxsudaopLsv, xal oOx gv- 
B'cboop.ev Ttpd^otcFiv ou6evI x*KX(p yz- 
vdaSav 5g ti5 dpa >al PouXt](I^, 


xoXaoOTQersTai icpsKoiox) 

6e ajotOol xtp.T^aovTai xoi(; icpocrij^cou- 
oiv dSXotc t>5<; apsf^C. 

• Thucyd. ii, 89. Kal 4v x^ 
x6ap.ov xal ciyiQV itepl xXsloxou 
B h X£ xd rtoXXd XOJV tzq- 
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war; and essential to the proper conduct of a sea-hglit. The 
idea of entire silence on board the Athenian ships while a 
sea-fight was goiiig on, is not only striking as a feature in 
the picuire, but is also one of the most powerful evidences 
oi the force of self-control and military habits amonir these 

The habitual position of the Peloponnesian fleet ofl* 
Panorrnus was within the strait, but nearly Battle near 
fronting the breadth of it—opposite to Phormioj Naupaktus. 
who lay on the outer side of the strait, as well as ofi* the 
opposite cape: in the Peloponnesian line, therefore, the 
right wing occupied the north or north-east side towards 
JNaupaktus. Knemus and Brasidas now resolved to make 
a foi'ward xnovement up the Gulf, as if against that town 
which was the main Athenian station. Knowing that 
i hormio would be under the necessity of coming to the 
delence of the place, they hoped to pin him up and force 
him to action close under the land, where Athenian man- 
(Buvring would be unavailing. Accordingly they com¬ 
menced this movement ej^rly in the morning, sailing in line 
of four abreast towards the northern coast of tlie Inner 
Gulf. The right squadron, under the Lacedsemonian Ti- 
mokrates, was in the van, accoxaling to its natural posi¬ 
tion,! and care had been taken to place in it twenty of the 
best-sailing ships, since the success of the plan of action 
was known bcd'orehand to depend upon their celerity. As 
tliey liad Icireseeri, Phormio, the moment he saw their 
niovement, put his men on shipboard, and rowed into the 
interior of the strait, though with the greatest reluctance; 
for the Messenians were on land alongside of him, and he 
knew that Naupaktus, with their wives and families, and 
a long circuit of wall, was utterly undefended. He ranged 
his ships in lin^^f battle ahead, probably his own the 
leading ship; and sailed close along the land tow'ard 
Naupaktus, while the Messenians marching ashore kept 
near to him. 


jjxtsta, Ac. 

* Tliucyd, fi. f*0 , ItcI ireacyApwv 
tac vau?. Matthito in his 
Grammar (scot. 6S4) states that ini 
xeo'aapwv means deep,” 

Cites this passage of Thucydides 


as an instance of it. But the words 
certainly mean hero four alreaat; 
though it is to bo recollected that 
a column fourabreaat, when formed 
into line, hocomos four deep. 

» Thucyd. iii. 102, 
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Both fleets were thus moving in the same direction, 
and towards the same point—the Athenian close along 
shore—the Peloponnesian somewhat farther offJ The 
latter had now got Phormio into the position which they 
wished, pinned up against the land, with no room for tac¬ 
tics. On a sudden the signal was given, and the whole 
Peloponnesian fleet, facing to the left, changed from column 
into line, and instead of continuing to move along the coast 
rowed rapidly with their pi'ows shoreward to come to close 
quarters with the Athenians. The right squadron of the 
Peloponnesians, occupying the side towards Naupaktus 
was especially charged with the duty of cutting off the 
Athenians from all possibility of escaping thither; the best 
ships having been placed on the right for that important 
object. As far as the commanders were concerned, the 
plan of action completely succeeded: the Athenians were 
caught in a situation where resistance was impossible, and 
had no chance of escape except in flight. But so superior 
were they in rapid movement even to the best Pelopon¬ 
nesians, that eleven ships, the headmost out of the twenty, 
just found means to run by, 2 before the right wing of the 
enemy closed in upon the shore; and made the best of thair 
way to Naupaktus. The remaining nine ships were caught 
and driven ashore with serious damage—their crews being 
partly slain, partly escaping by swimming. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians towed off one trireme with its entire crew, and 
some others empty. But more than one of them was 
rescued, by the bravery of the Messenian hoplites, who, in 
spite of their heavy panoply, rushed into the water and got 
aboard them, flghting from the decks and driving off* the 
enemy even after the rope had been actually made fast, 
and the process of do wing off had begun. 3 


* In toferenco to fho description 
of this movement, see the Ap¬ 
pendix to the present chapter, with 
the Plan annexed. 

* Thucyd. li. 00. How narrow 
the escape was, is marked in the 
words of the historian—tuiv 5i gv- 
5axa [xsv a^wsp ■ijjouvTO 6TCeoc<peu- 
Tfouerv t6 ■xipa<;TU)v HsXowovvtjoIodv 
xal tTjv eicictpo^Tjv, i<; tVjv sOp'JVfjo- 
pm. 


The proceedings of the Syraonsd^l 
fleet against that of the Athenians 
in the harbonr of Syracuse, and 
the reflections of the historian 
upon them, illustrate this attack 
of the Peloponnesians upon the 
fleet of Phormio (Thucyd. vii. 36). 

* Compare the like bravery on 
the part of the Lacodinmonian 
hoplites at Pylus (Thucyd. iv, 14), 
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The victory of the Peloponnesians seemed assured. 
While their left and centre were thus occupied, 
the twenty ships of their right wing parted pcmnesian 
company with the rest, in order to pursue the fleet at first 
eleven lugitive Athenian ships which they had but after- 
failed in cutting off. Ten of these got clear 
away into the harbour of Naupaktus, and there * 
posted themselves in an attitude of defence near the temple 
of Apollo, before any of the pursuers could come near; 
while the eleventh, somewhat less swift, was neared by the 
Lacedaemonian admiral, who on board a Leukadian trireme, 
pushed greatly ahead of his comrades, in hopes of over¬ 
taking at least this one prey. There happened to lie 
moored a merchant-vessel, at the entrance of the harbour 
of Naupaktus. The Athenian captain in his flight obser¬ 
ving that the Leukadian pursuer was for the moment alone, 
seized the opportunity for a bold and rapid manoeuvre, 
lie pulled swiftly round the trader-vessel, directed his 
trireme so as to meet the advancing Leukadian, and drove 
liis beak against her, amidships, with an impact so violent 
as to disable her at once. Her commander, the Lacedae¬ 
monian admiral Timokrates, was so stung with anguish at 
this unexpected catastrophe, that he slew himself forthwith, 
and fell overboard into the harbour. The pursuing vessels 
coming up behind, too, were so astounded and dismayed by 
it, that the men, dropping their oars, held water, and ceased 
to advance; while some even foxmd themselves half aground, 
from ignorance of the coast. On the other hand, the ten 
Athenian triremes in the hai'bour were beyond measure 
elated by the incident, so that a single word fromPhormio 
Bufhced to put them in active forward motion, and to make 
them strenuously attack the embarrassed enemy; whose 
ships, disorderecTOy the heat of pursuit, and having been 
Aust suddenly stopped, could not be speedily got again under 
way, and expected nothing less than renewed attack. First, 
the Athenians broke the twenty pursuing ships on the right 
wing, next they pursued their advantage against the left 
and centre, who had probably neared to the right; so that 
after a short resistance, the whole were completely routed, 
and fled across the Gulf to their original station at Panor- 
mus. 1 Not only did the eleven Athenian ships thus break, 

* Thucyd. ii. 92. It is sufficiently feated and drove off not only th .0 
evident that the Athenians de- twenty Peloponnesian ships of the 
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leinforced 
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terrify, and drive away the entire fleet of the enemy with 
the capture of six of the nearest Peloponnesian triremes 
—but they also rescued those ships of their own which had 
^en driven ashore and taken in the early part of the action 

tw?’' ? Peloponnesian crews sustained a considerable 
loss Dotli in killed and in prisoners. 

Thus in spite not only of the prodigious disparity of 
1 . numbers, but also of the disastrous blow which 
the Athenians had sustained at first, Phormio 
ended by gaining a complete victory; a victory 
to which even the Lacedaemonians were forced 
to bear testimony, since they were obliged to ask 
a truce for burying and collecting their dead, 
while the Athenians on their part picked up 
the bodies of their own warriors. The defeated 
• X 1 Pfty,however, still thought themselves entitled 
in token of their success in the early part of the action tn 
erect a trophy on the Ehium of Achaia, where they also 
dedicated the smgle Athenian trireme which they had been 
able ^0 carry off. Yet they were so completely discomfited 
and farther so much in fear of the expected reinforce¬ 
ment from Athens^that they took advantage of the ni^ht 
to retire, and sail into the Gulf to Corinth; all except the 
Jjeukadians, who returned to their own home 

Presently the reinforcement arrived, after that un¬ 
toward detention which had well nigh exposedPhormio and 
his whole fieet to rum. It confirmed his mastery of the 
entr^ce of the Gulf and of the coast of Akarnania, where 
the Peloponnesians had now no naval force at all. To 
establish more fully the Athenian influence in Akarnania, 
he undertook during the course of the autumn an expel 
dition, landing at Astakus, and marching into the Akar- 
nanian inland country with 400 AtheniairVoplites and 400 


right or pursniing wing—but also 
the left and centre. Otherwise 
they would not have been able to 
recapture those Athenian ships 
which had been lost at the be¬ 
ginning of the battle, Thucydi¬ 
des indeed does not expressly 
mention the Peloponnesian left 
and centre as following the right 
in their pursuit towards Naupak- 
tus. But we may presume that 


they partially did so, probably*' 
careless of much order, as being 
at first under the impression that 
the victory was gained. They were 
probably therefor© thrown into 
confusion without much difficulty, 
when the twenty ships of the right 
were beaten and driven back upon 
them even though the victorious 
Athenian triremes were no more 
than eleven in number. 
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Messenians. Somb of the leading men of Stratus and 
Koronta, wlio were attached to the Peloponnesian interest, 
he caused to he sent into exile, while a chief named Kynes, 
of Koronta, who seems to havQ been hitherto in exile, was 
re-established in his native town. The great object was, 
to besiege and take the powerful town of (Eniadse, near 
the mouth of theAchelous; a town at variance with the 
other Akaruanians, and attached to the Peloponnesians. 
But as the great spread of the waters of the Acheldus 
rendered this siege impracticable during the wmter, 
Pliormio I’eturned to the station at Naupaktus, Prom 
lienco he departed to Athens towards the end of the y^inter, 
carrying home both his prize-ships and such of his pi-is- 
oners as were freemen. The latter were exchanged, 
man for man against Athenian prisoners in the hands of 

Sparta. ^ i 

After abandoning the naval contest at E/hmm, and 

retiring to Corinth, Knernus and Brasidas were Attempt of 
prevailed upon by the Megarians, before the 
floet dispersed, to try the hold experiment of a das to sur- 
sudden inroad uponPeirfeus, Such was the con- 
fessed auperiority of the Athenians at sea, that ing from 
while they guarded amply the coasts of Attica Cormtu. 
against privateers, they never imagined the possibility of 
an attack upon their own main harbour. Accordingly, 
Peirmus was not only unprotected by any chain across the 
entrance, but destitute even of any regular guM'd-ships 
manned and ready. The seamen of the retiring Pelopon¬ 
nesian armament, on reaching Corinth, were immediately 
disembarked and marched, first across the isthmus, next to 
Megara^—each man carrying his seat-cloth, 2 and his oar, 


» Tlmcyd. ii. 

* ThU'cyd. ii. l;Si4xet Sk Xa- 
' fJdvta TUJv vaotwv Sxaotov tyjv xib- 
« 7 |v, xai rh bnrjpitrw^if xa\ t6v tpo- 
Ac. On these words there 
is an. intorosting letter of Br. 
Bishop’s puhlished in the Ap¬ 
pendix to Br. Arnold’s Thucydi¬ 
des, vol i His remarks upon 6x7]- 
p4aiov are more satisfactory than 
those upon TpOTtmtT^p. Whether the 
fulcrum of the oar was formed by 
a thowell, or a notch on the 
gunwale, or by a perforation in 


the ship’s side, there must in both 
cases have been required (since it 
seems to have had nothing like 
what Br. Bishop calls a nut) a 
thong to prevent it from slipping 
down towards the water; espe¬ 
cially with the oars of the Thra- 
nitoj or upper tier of rowers, who 
pulled at so great an elevation 
(comparatively speaking) above 
the water. Br. Arnold’s explana¬ 
tion of TpoitcotTjp is suited to the 
case of a boat, but not to that of 
a trireme. Br. Bishop shows that 
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togetlier with the loop whereby the oar was fastened to 
the oar-hole in the side and thus prevented from slippino-. 

There lay forty triremes in Nis^a the harbour of 
Megara, which, though old and out of condition, were suf¬ 
ficient for so short a trip; and the seamen, immediately 
on arriving, launched these and got aboard. Yet such was 
the awe entertained of Athens and her power, that when 
the scheme came really to be executed, the courage of the 
Peloponnesians failed, though there was nothing to hinder 
them from actually reaching Peirseus. Pretending that 
the wdnd was adverse, they contented themselves with 
jKissing across to the station of Budorum, in the opposite 
Athenian island of Salamis, where they surprised and 
seized the three guard-ships which habitually blockaded 
the harbour of JTegara, and then landed upon the island. 
They spread themselves over a large part of Salamis* 
ravaged the properties, and seized men as well as goods/ 
Fire-signals immediately made known this unforeseen ao*- 
gression both at Peirseus and at Athens, occasioning fn 
both the extreme of astonishment and alarm; for the 
citizens in Athens, not conceiving distinctly the meaning 
of the signals, fancied that Peiraeus itself had fallen into - 
the hands of the enemy. The whole population rushed 
down to the Peiraeus at break of day, and put to sea with 
all the triremes that were ready. But the Peloponnesians 
aware of the danger which menaced them, made haste to 
quithalMHs with their booty and the three captured guard- 
Bhips. The l^son was salutary to the Athenians: from 
lenceforward Peiraeus was furnished with a chain across - 
the moi^h, and a regular guard, down to the end of the 
jvar. Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it 

SnLf “rl surprised with much more 

TeleutiL.2 ^y Lacedeerx^ian captain 

As, dicing the summer of this year, the Ambrakiots 

down a numerous host of Epirotic 
niana with tlibes to the invasion of Akarnania, in conjunc- 

Peloponnesians—so during the 
Bitniwsf Athenians obtained aid against the 

Chalkidians of Thrace from the powW bar- 

t&i «|>liiTiatioBt of the purpose of i 

the given bv the Soho t 

i» Bot af tree oL! SenophoB, Hollen. v. 1, is. 


o 
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liario prince before mentioned, Sitalkes king of the Odrysian 

T' ■ 


Amidst the numerous tribes, between the Danube and 
the ^gean sea-who all bore the name of 

though each had a special name besides—the Odiysians 

were at this time the most warlike and powerlul. ihe 
Odrysian king Teres, father of Sitalkes, had made wse of 

this^wer to subdue' and 

of these different tribes, especially those 

was in the plain rather than m the mountains. His 

ion, the largest existing between the ^ 

Euxine, extended from Abdera or the f 

in the .aigean sea, to the mouth of the Danube in the 

Euxine: though it seems that this must be understood 

with deductions, since many inteiwemrig tribes, especially 

rountain tribe^ did not acknowledge h.s authority 

Sitalkes himself had iiivaded and conquered some of the 

Pffionian tribes who joined the ThraciMS on the west, 

between the Axius and the Strymon. 2 Dominion, in the 

sense of the Odrysian king, 

military force when squired. With the ^wo formei^, a 
least, we may conclude that he was 
his nephew and successor Seuthes (under whom t 
revenue increased and attained its maximum) 4oo 

talents annually in gold and silver as tribute, 

sum in various presents, oyer mjj ge 

presents of manufactured articles and ornaments ihese 

fatter came from the Grecian colonies J 

contributed moreover largely to *1’® *^Sian 

cities, Lt^in'Thrace, sent presents to 

fKaves, 4uired by Thracian tribes 

residence of the Odrysians properly so aallei^ and ot the 
Yirinces of that tribe now ruling over so many tne 
remaining tribes, appears to have been about twelve days 

• mi. 1 <4 00 fifi Qfl tMs successor ofSitalkSs—reventie 

* Thuoyd* ii.* 99.’ ’ ' properly so called, and presents, 

» sle Xenophon, AnaDas. Tip, on the 

16:4,2. Diodorus (xii. 60) gives Traders Pronontis, 

the revenue of Bitalkfts as more Asiatic coast of P 

xtie xovuuuw rrvsa nrftftmonff tliose who come wita 

ihan 1000 talents annually. Ihis are among iHnfr M.6- 

*«T,m is not materially different presents to the Odrysian king 

from that which Thucydides states dokus (Xenophon, u supra). 
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Power of 
the Odry- 
sians in 
Thrace— 
their exten¬ 
sive domin¬ 
ion Over 
the other 
Thracian 
tribes. 


lx, 

joiimcy froxii JBvzsinf’fiiTn i in 

the Hebrus and Strymon, south of MomS^nJ 
north-east of Ehodoje. The Odrysi^ c Lfe 
nected by relationship more or less distant iltlT r 
the subordinate tribes, and by marrif/e eve? 
fecythian princes north of the Danube- thefslltf- 
Anapeith^s2 had married the daughter of 
Teres, the first who extended the clominion nf 
over any considerable portion of Thrace ** 

The natural state of the Thracian tribes_in th 
- - judgement of Herodotus, permanent a?d t 
corrigible--was that of disunion and incanachv 
of political association; were sur'K oc-c. ^ i- ^ 

F.»ibi. (h. ih.,vS 

0 vanquish every other nation—though Thin^ 

Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably 

made his inquirie?S slm?,! nLodoS 

aidls describes in thfthird year^of thSo ^^^-^^Thucy- 
and which imparted to theses funfotSartl^ffr'i’ 

S?e oHS?? never re^Ld.eithS be-' 

the Odpian prince Sitalkes iTd^teSfw wT wl^^ 

feeek of Abd?f; Vy wSe ^medlatio 

ally, and his son Sadokus e^? abeen made 
He had farther been of Athens, 

reconquer the Chalkidians nf n'h ° Pnomise that he would 

AtheniaS,3-h“^^ 

«•+ * sister in marr?^ Hiade of g?^ig him his 

Sitaik§s, at in marriage—a promise made as consider- 

tZhZ of Si'llTs'td 

was much 

PMip ^ttlr hisbrother 

ovS a^ ifn ““/!? independent of Perdikkas) 
p rtion of the Macedonians along the 


* Xenoph. Anabag, (j. 
^ Herodot: iT. 80 . 


• Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 2, 31; 
Thucyd. ii. 29; Aristophan. Aves, 
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upper course of tlie Axius, bad been expelled by bis more 
powerful brother, and taken refuge with SItalkes. He 
was now apparently dead, but his son Arnyntas received 
from the Odrysian prince the promise of restoration. The 


Atlienians, tliough they had ambassadors resident with 
Sitalkes, nevertheless sent Agnon as special envoy to 
concert arraiigeinents, for his march against the Chalki- 
dians, with which an Athenian armament was destined to 
cooperate. In treating with Sitalkes, it was necessary to 
be liberal in presents both to himself and to the subordin¬ 
ate chieftains who held power dependent upon him. 
;Nothing could be accomplished among the Thracians 
except by tlie aid of bribes, i and the Athenians were more 
competent to supply this exigency than any other people 
in Greece. The joint expedition against the Ohalkidians 
was finally resolved. 


8<ie. ThucyditHs goes out of his 
way to refuto this current belief 
—a curious oxeinpliiication of an¬ 
cient legend applied to the con¬ 
venience of present politics. 

* Tlmcyd. ii. 97. Oapoc U ix 
rAa 7 }t: ttbv ‘EXXy]- 

vlStov nd'lm’/, oso-t 7tpoaf]<;o(v eul 
YeOOou, r>; ucTCpov 2i.TdXxou paai- 
Xeucroo; itXctg-rov <5'/) eTtfArjcrs, Tetpa- 
Kooitov taXdvTUiv p/iXtaxa 66va|j.iq, a 
xal dpY'Jpo*; ei'/j* xal Sujpa 
f/i)X iXdoatu tootov ‘/^poarob te xal 
«p"fUpou ttpoofifipwo, ,xu>pU' 
b'pcxvtd t« xal Xaio!,' xal oj 
xaoxiuiji %'(xi "oi}' «&T<p. dXXi 
xal roU «apal5ovaat*6oyai xal yav- 
valotc ’08puau)V xatacti^aavTo ydp 
Tfjbvavxiov xtjc PaatXela? t6v 

votxDV, 8vta jji-iv xal tcic dXXoic 
OpaSu Xa(A{^dvaiv jxaXXov ^ 5i56vai, 
xal aioxiov rjv ahYjOavTa fx^^Souvai 
alTTjCavTa pi.'?| Tuysiv’ Sjxtoc xaxa 
to tijrxoBai e«l nlia^ ®XP^J; 

oavTO' ou Tap npa£at o06fev jat] 
8i5(ivta Stbpa- uxjtb eal p-iya V Pa®*-" 
Xtla YjXfkv Iox'V-k;. 

This universal necessity of pre- 
sents and, bribes may bo seen 
iUuBtrated in the dealings of 
Xenophon and the Cyroian army 


with the Thracian prince Seuthes, 
described in the Anabasis, vii. 
chapters 1 and 2. It appears that 
even at that time (b.o. 401) the 
Odrysian dominion, though it had 
passed through disturbances and 
had been practically enfeebled, 
still extended down to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Byaantium, In oom- 
nionting upon the venality of the 
Thracians, the Scholiast has a 
curious comparison with his own 
time—xal obx xt itpa^at Tcap* ad- 
toic x6v p-Y) 5v56vTa xprjixvxa’ Sxsp 
xal vbv lv*Pci>p<atot(;. The Scho¬ 
liast hero tells us that the venal¬ 
ity in his time as to public affairs, 
in the Eoman empire, was not less 
universal; of what century of the 
Boman empire he speaks, we do 
not know; perhaps about 500-600 
A.n. 

The contrast which Thucydides 
here draws between the Thracians 
and the Persians is illustrated by 
what Xenophon says respecting 
the habits of the younger Cyrus 
(Anabas. i. 9, 22): compare also the 
romance of the Oyropoedia, viii.l4, 
31, 32. 
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II. 

But the forces of Sitalkes, collected from many dif- 

Hts vast ferent portions of Thrace, were tardy in cominV 
and multi- together. He summoned all 

oTihra-”®* dominion between Hmmus, Bhodope'^^and 

oZl Hi S Get* between Mount ^mS 

bariana. equipped like the Scythians 

wJfTi hn ^^iglil^ours on the other side of thLiver) 

with how and arrow on horseback, also ioined him waII 
as the Agrianes, the L^^i, and the other Pmon^^ 
subject to his dominion. Lastly, several of fhp Ti • 

tribes called Dii, distinguished^’by theiteculiar s^ 
swords, and maintaining a fierce indepenCe on 
heights of Hhodope, were tempted bv the ehanpA i j ^ 

» .h« off.r of p.?, ’to floot rat'dtr Atrtte 
his army amounted, or was supposed to amount do 

GeLand^n^”^^”^^* cavalry, who were for the most part 

S hfs ™ formidable wSrkJs 

in his camp were the independent tribes of Ehodovir ml 

whole host, alike numerous, warlike preda w^ 

spread terror amidst all those who w^ere Si 
remote possibilities of its march 

Starting from the cenS' Odrysian territory and 

otLr Athe^ 

Macedonia envoys, he first crossed the uninhabitGrl 

;.a oo..„. oonoa K divide IW 

c....d ,JzT7.°£ Ss:‘.2r “.uSia: 

Paeoman town or district called DobSrus-i it 

that many troops and additional volunteers reached hf^ 

d?,Sng 

ISMS 

separate principality of Philip The ^ 

of AmvnfflC! enn -piv-T • ^ piesence m his army 

Amyntas, son of Philip, induced some of the fortified 

1 _ _ 


* See Oatterer (De Herodoti et 
Thucydidis Thracia), sect. 44 . 67 - 
^oppo (Prolegom. ad Tliucydidem)* 
about the geography 
of this region, which is very im- 
perfectly known, even in modern 
times. We can hardly pretend to 

assign a locality for these ancient 
names. 


Thucydides, in his brief state¬ 
ments respecting this march of Si- 
talkfis, speaks like one who had 
good information about the inland 
regions; as he was likely to have 
from his familiarity with the coasts, 
and resident proprietorship in 
Thrace (Thuoyd. ii. lOO; Herodot. 

V. 16 ); 



places, Gortynia, Atalante, and others, to open their gates 
without resistance, while Eidomene was taken hy storm, 
and Eui'opus in vain attacked. _Eroni hence he passed still 
farther southward into Lower Macedonia, the kingdom ot 
Perdikkas; ravaging the territory on both sides the 
Axius even to tlie neiglibonrhood of the towns PeTia anil 
Kyrrhus; and apparently down as far south as the moutii 
of the river and the head of the Thermaic ^^a-rthei 

south than this he did not go, hut spread his force 
the districts between the left bank of the_Axius pd the 
head of the Strymonic Gulf,—Mygdoma, Krestonia, and 
Anthemus—while a portion of his army was douched to 
overrun the territory of the Chalkidians and Bottiaeans. 
The Macedonians under Perdikkas, renouncing ail idea ot 
contending on foot against so overwhelming a host, either 
tied or shut themselves up in the small number of fortitied 
places which the country presented. The cavalry irom 
frpper Macedonia, indeed, well-armed and excellent, made 
some orderly and successful charges against the Thracians, 
lightly armed with javelins, short swords, and the pelta or 
small shield,-hut it was presently shut in, harass^ed on all 
sjdes by superior numbers, and compelled to think only o 

retreat and extrication. ^ ^i i • t 

Liuckily for the enemies of the 0 dry si an king, his marcii 

was not made until the beginning of winter— Heisfotced 
seemingly about November or December. We 
may he sure that the Athenians, when they con- 
certed with him the joint attack upon the 
Chalkidians, intended that it should be m a Athenian 
better time of the year. Having probably waited coop«a. 
to hear that his army was in motion, and waited _ , „ 

long in vain, they began to despair of his coming at all, 
and' thought .^ot worth while to despatch any force of 
.their own to the spot .2 Some envoys and presents only 
%vere sent as compliments, instead of the cooperating arma¬ 
ment. And this disappointment, coupled with the seven 
of the weather, the nakedness of the country, and the pu- 
v'ltions of his army at that season, induced Sitalkes soon 
lo enter into negotiations with PerdilAas; who moreover 
■ ' over Seuthes, nephew of the Odrysian prince, hy 


« TImsyd. ii. 100; Xenophon, Me- w.oi oe xaprjonv vwelv, axio 
moraS. iii. 0, 2. „ Touvwc «ot6v ^ rj^etv, fie. 

* TUuoyd. ii. 101. oi ’AQ'/]- 
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promising bis sister Stratonike in marriajyer td^tliPT^^ T^^ 
a sum of money, on condition thatflie Tte^ 
spe^ily .^hdrawn..: '^his^was acSS 
it had been distMhuted. fQr thirty days over^llacddnn^ 

during eight of ivhich days his detachment licti ' ■ i 

Gnough to diffuse terror all around Such a hncf ^ 
barbarians had never before beeJ hrSit 
no one knew in what direction they mSt be 
carry their incursion^ The independent Thracian ties 
(Paii^i, Odomantes, Dr 6 i and Derseei) in the plainln thf 
north-east of the fetrymon, and near Mount pLaserus It 
far from Amphipolis, were the fir^f in 
SMMb .dioJd &. t'h. oppolZnfty ‘ f 

, them. On the other sidefthe ThessnlimQ^ It 
other Greeks north of TliermopyS SSfe 
would carry his invasion farther soutlihpffnn in 
means for resisting him. Even the g^neraf PelonoSf 

confederacy heard with uneasiness ^f this new ahy wW 

Athens was bringing into the field, perhaps against theT 
All such a arms were dissipated, when Sitalls after re’- 

violSit • drawn upon himself much mischief S 

violating his previous similar promise to Sitalkls.i ^ 

> Thuoyd. ii. loi. 


APPENDIX. 

uOto^c, AvaYtiasvoi Stta Sfiv axovTac Saco itpoavaYsIv 

lupfiouv ixt 8' autm erxoeri Mii«e lTaP,v If,. 

«pxi=Wot, ^t, 8«<p6roi.v icUovxa tov L^ouv 

(eiven abote of tL°moTemmt*of the desoiiption 

uYBment Of the Peloponnesian fleet, previous to tJie 



